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Fig. 1: The Binding of Isaac at Beth Alpha (E. Sukenik, The Ancient Syna- 
gogue of Beth Alpha [Jerusalem, 1932], pl. XIX). 
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Fig. 6; The figure of the ram in the Binding of Isaac scene at the church of Massuh 
(M. Piccirillo, The Mosaics of Jordan [Amman, 1993], 255, fig. 447). 
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Fig. 7: The ram in the Binding of Isaac scene in the baptistry chapel in 
the complex of the Madaba Cathedral (M. Piccirillo, The Mosaics of Jordan 
[Amman, 1993], 118, fig. 117). 
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Fig. 12: The Jewish liturgical objects depicted close to the Holy Ark in the 
synagogue at Hammat Tiberias (M. Dothan, Hammath Tiberias Early Syna- 
gogues and the Hellenistic and Roman Remains (Jerusalem, 1983], Pl. 27:1). 





Fig. 13: An illustration of Psalms 51: 21 in the Chapel of Theotokos on Mount 
Nebo (M. Piccirillo, The Mosaics of Jordan [Amman, 1993], 151, fig. 200). 
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“Ayn al-Kanish (M. Piccirillo and E. Alliata, eds., Mount Nebo: New Archaeological Exca- 

vations, 1967-1997, Studium Biblicum Franciscanum, Collectio maior 27 [Jerusalem, 
1998], vol. I, p. 361, fig. 228). 





Fig. 17: The mosaic in the presbytery of the Church of Bishop Sergius at Umm al-Rasas 
(M. Piccirillo, The Mosaics of Jordan [Amman, 1993], 206, fig. 331). 
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JUDAISM AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF BYZANTINE ART 
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Fig. 8: Sacrifice of Isaac, Vatican, BAV, cod. gr. 699, fol. 59r. 
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Fig. 1: Christian Topography, Rome, Bib. Vaticana Gr. 699, fol. 76. 





Fig. 2: Codex Amiatinus, Florence, Bib. Med. Laurenziana, Amiatinus 1, c.V. 
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Fig. 5: Dura-Europos synagogue fresco, western wall, individual panel over 
the Torah shrine, Jeremiah (photo Gabrielle Sed-Rajna). 
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Fig. 6: Sepphoris synagogue mosaic, tabernacle panel, golden bell on Aaron’s 
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Fig. 7: Or ha-shekel, Abraham Abulafia, Rome Bib. Vaticana Ms. Heb. 22, 
Italy, 14th cent. 
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Fig. 9: Christian Topography, Rome, Bib. Vaticana Gr. 699, fol. 48. 
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Fig. 10: Octateuch, Rome, Bib. Vaticana Gr. 746, fol. 242v. 





Fig. 11: Castelseprio, Santa Maria, Trial by Water, High Priest, detail (photo 
of the author). 
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Fig. 13: Ochrid, Icon of the Presentation of Mary (detail) 
(photo of the author). 





Fig. 15: Cloisonne-enamel plaque, Shemokmedi Monastery, Georgian State 
Museum, Tbilissi (after catalogue The Glory of Byzantium). 
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Fig. 19: Mt. Athos, Pantelemeion 
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REFRACTING CHRISTIAN TRUTHS THROUGH THE PRISM OF THE 
BIBLICAL FEMALE IN BYZANTINE ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS 


Mati Meyer 
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Fig. 1: The Fall, Octateuch, Vatican City, Bibl. Apost. Vat., gr. 746 (Olim 478), ca. 1150, 
fol. 37v. 
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Fig. 2: Denial of Guilt and the Punishments, Octateuch, Vatican City, Bibl. 
Apost. Vat., gr. 747 (Olim 479), ca. 1070, fol. 23v. 
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Fig. 3: Covering with Fig Leaves, Octateuch, Vatican City, Bibl. Apost. Vat., 
gr. 746 (Olim 478), ca. 1150, fol. 40v. 





Fig. 4: The Hospitality of Abraham, Octateuch, Istanbul, Topkapi Sarayi Lib., cod. G.L8, 
(Gayri Islami 8), ca. 1139-52, fol. 78r. 
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Fig. 5: David's Repentance, Theodore Psalter, London, British Library, Add. 
19 352, 1066, fol. 63v. 
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Fig. 6: Birth of Isaac, Octateuch, Vatican City, Bibl. Apost. Vat., gr. 746 (Olim 
478), ca. 1150, fol. 79r. 
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Fig. 7: Birth of Ishmael, Octateuch, Vatican City, Bibl. Apost. Vat., gr. 747 
(Olim 479), ca. 1070, fol. 37v. 





Fig. 8: Birth of Solomon, Book of Kings, Vatican City, Bibl. Apost. Vat., 
gr. 333, before 1062-63, fol. 51v. 





Fig. 9: Rebecca giving birth to Esau and Jacob, Octateuch, Vatican City, Bibl. 
Apost. Vat., gr. 747 (Olim 479), ca. 1070, fol. 46v. 
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Fig. 10: Birth of Phares and Zara, Octateuch, Vatican City, Octateuch, Bibl. Apost. Vat., 
gr. 746 (Olim 478), ca. 1150, fol. 119v. 


INTRODUCTION 


For a whole millennium, Jewish communities thrived in the Byzan- 
tine Empire. Oddly enough, they have left few traces in scholarship, in 
striking contradistinction with Jewish communities and their cultural 
and literary output from both Europe and the Islamic empire. This 
oddity cries for an explanation; addressing this embarrassing state is 
an urgent scholarly desideratum. 

The negative assessment of Byzantine civilization as fundamentally 
decadent, which was widely current in Western worldview for more 
than a millennium, and left its residue in contemporary scholarship 
(notwithstanding the great work accomplished in the last decades 
by the valiant scholars who courageously embarked on redressing 
the trend’), could not help but affect the presence of the Byzantine 
component within Jewish studies. In fact, the fundamentally disdain- 
ful attitude of Jewish scholarship towards Byzantine Jewish culture, 
which ultimately joined the scornful attitude developed by the Euro- 
pean West toward Byzantium, antedated it to a great extent. Rooted in 
the triumph of the Jewish Babylonian culture over its Palestinian rival, 
a rivalry which goes back to the period better known as Late Antiquity, 
it kept alive almost all the spurning elements set up during that wres- 
tling phase by the Babylonian propaganda, some of them to be sure 
not entirely mendacious. Palestinian culture was altogether straightfor- 
wardly dismissed and categorized by their rival Babylonians as O27 


' Suffice it to mention the various appraisals of Byzantine civilization in the small 
booklet published by Dumbarton Oaks in celebration of its fiftieth anniversary, espe- 
cially those by Speros Vryonis and Angeliki Laiou. The Byzantine civilization por- 
trayed in these appraisals was a vibrant and influential culture (in its widest meaning) 
and its lasting impact was wide-ranging, not only on its southern and eastern as well 
as northern neighboring peoples and civilizations (Muslims and Slavs respectively), 
but also on its Christian counterparts in the Latin West, see S. Vryonis, “Byzantine 
Civilization: A World Civilization,” in Byzantium: A World Civilization, eds., A. Laiou 
and H. Maguire (Washington D.C., 1992), 19-35; and A. Laiou, “Byzantium and the 
West,” ibid., 61-81. One should add that in Vryonis’s eyes one of the most funda- 
mental elements in the evolution of the matrix of Byzantine civilization was its Judaic 
monotheism (ibid., 20). For an extensive and formidable survey of Byzantine history 
and culture (in which the Jews, their history, and culture sadly make only a very scanty 
appearance), see now J. Shepard, ed., The Cambridge History of the Byzantine Empire 
c. 500-1492 (Cambridge, 2008). 
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qnw rani ova devarim betelim u-minhagei shmad (= idle talk and 
customs of renouncement or abjuration). Indeed the latter statement 
belongs to a later and “darker” age whereby the Palestinian center suc- 
cumbed to and surrendered its hegemony to the ascending world of 
Babylonian Jewry. Up until that period, roughly between the seventh 
and tenth centuries, Late Antique Jewish Palestine was home to the 
creative forces of a multi-faceted cultural matrix, comprising a variety 
of literary genres, artistic works, and eminent institutional presence. It 
is important to note that when speaking of the above Palestinian Jew- 
ish Late Antique scenery, one is essentially referring to the communal 
concentration in the Galilee (and the Golan), centered around the local 
houses of learning and synagogues, and benefitting from urban politi- 
cal institutions. However, in other regions of Palestine there was prob- 
ably much less inter-communal cohesion not to say fragmentation, 
similar to what is found in the late Greco-Roman Diaspora.’ As to the 
latter, it is difficult to assess the scale of influence rabbinic Jewish Pal- 
estinian institutions and culture (some would argue no earlier than the 
sixth century) had on the Greek- and Latin-speaking Diaspora.’ Thus, 
being a minority in an empire rallying its power and consolidating 
it around a single religious cause, one is tempted to inquire whether 
and to what extent did the Jewish encounter with Christianity during 
that period help mold Jewish life and culture, and indeed what the 
contours of that encounter and its lasting impact were on both parties. 
Notwithstanding the fact that during the course of the period between 
the fourth to first half of the seventh century, Jews were being progres- 
sively marginalized by the imperial authorities as can be gleaned from 
the law codes (imperial as well as canon), their status deteriorating 
from a somewhat tolerated to an oppressed minority (exposed in some 
instances to active attempts of coerced conversion), Christian culture, 
in diverse ways, left a significant mark on their lives. Polemics and at 
times eruptions of violence as well as Jewish inroads into distant soci- 
eties (Himyar) aside, the ongoing dialogue with Christian culture was 
maintained if not indeed enhanced. 


2 See Fergus Millar’s recent terse and careful assessment of the Jews as ethnic 
minority in later Roman Empire, A Greek Roman Empire: Power and Belief Under 
Theodosius II, (408-450) (Berkeley, 2006), 123-9. 

3 See the discussion in this volume by Irshai (“Confronting a Christian Empire”). 
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Shifting our gaze to the later Byzantine scenery‘ (the Byzantines con- 
sidered themselves to be Romans, descendents of the antique world), 
it is important to note that the above Babylonian Jewish center claim 
for supremacy (which carried with it also propagandist overtones) 
should be understood, among other things, in the context of the wan- 
ing of the early Byzantine (or Late Roman) power in the eastern basin 
of the Mediterranean. The rise and meteoric success of Islam in its 
stead was no doubt instrumental and crucial in making that triumph 
happen rapidly in the areas brought under Islamic rule. The relative 
feebleness of theological antagonism between Islam and Judaism,’ in 
comparison with the fervent exclusive claim of Christianity as Verus 
Israel, favored the rapprochement of Caliphs with Exilarchs and Heads 
of Babylonian Academies, and enabled the latter to take advantage 
of their prominent position in Baghdad to develop a cultural system 
remarkably rich in content and impose their authority over all of these 
areas. It was inevitable that the soundness of that system, triggered as 
it was by the challenging efflorescence of contemporary Islamic cul- 
ture, would spread beyond the Islamic world and gradually impose 
itself all over the Mediterranean region, roughly defined according to 
Fernand Braudel’s wide-ranging picture. 

Unless some ground-breaking discovery shows up, at the moment 
it is impossible to guess the amount of more or less intentionally dis- 
carded Palestinian material following the rise of Babylonian hegemony, 
in addition to the inevitable loss caused by time. One does not have to 
be a follower of postmodern views in order to presume that, as almost 
always happens, the defeated would be inflicted with the additional 
humiliation of damnata memoria. The scarcity of sources capable of 
assessing the vitality of the Palestinian cultural centers thus attached 
additional support to the verdict that very little was transmitted by 
them to the treasuries of Jewish culture. Although the recent findings 
in the Cairo Geniza do suggest that a revision of the image of basic 
ineptitude of the Palestinian Academies is in order, that image does 
not seem to have been substituted by a more flattering one. Finally, 


4 See A. Kazhdan and G. Constable, People and Power in Byzantium: An Introduc- 
tion to Modern Byzantine Studies (Washington, 1982), 120-1. 

5 This does not exclude the predominantly positive views held by early Muslims 
(until the eleventh century) concerning some aspects of Byzantium’s political legacy 
and leadership (Heraclius), see, N. M. El Cheikh, Byzantium Viewed by the Arabs 
(Cambridge, 2004), 21-81. This singular attitude was not reciprocated by the Byzan- 
tines, who depicted the Arabs and others as foes and barbarians. 
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with the fall of Byzantium in 1453, conspicuous Jewish communities 
were systematically uprooted according to the typical policy of the 
Turks vis-a-vis the populations of the conquered territories; and the 
coup de grace to the still existent foundations of native Jewish culture 
(the so-called Romaniote tradition) was conclusively given by the mas- 
sive immigration of Spanish exiles, who definitely supplanted them. 
The conventional wisdom of Jewish scholarship that Byzantine Jewry 
did not really have much to offer was thus firmly installed in the minds 
of cultural historians long before non-Jewish scholarship would adopt 
the negative image of Byzantium that centuries of Western political 
propaganda had elaborated. 

Once it was taken for granted that the worldview of the Babylo- 
nian Talmudists was the true representative of what is currently called 
Judaism, and the socio-cultural and institutional frameworks of Jewish 
society were re-structured according to this new paradigm of knowl- 
edge, the components of the older one gradually lost strength, and 
most of them were eventually discarded or fossilized. Valuable expres- 
sions of vibrant cultural production, such as aggadah and piyyut, were 
assigned to the realm of inferior intellectual occupations, according 
to the axiomatic assumption that halakhah, based upon the study of 
the Babylonian Talmud, was to be credited with absolute supremacy. 
Benjamin Klar’s remarks appended to his edition of the Chronicle of 
Ahima’az,> composed in 1054 in Southern Italy and for long time con- 
sidered as a legitimate source of Byzantine history and culture, are 
typical in this respect: 


The halakha flourished in Babylon [... while] in the Land of Israel houses 
of study were desolate...and the Torah was almost forgotten. In any 
case, we found that the Babylonian sages cried out loudly that the Jews 
of the Land of Israel “conduct themselves with relation to the religious 
commandments not according to the halakah but in the manner of 
apostates [...]”. In the Land of Israel the [intellectual] powers were suf- 
ficient only for aggadah, which took upon itself not only to utter “ bless- 
ings and words of comfort” but also to describe the wicked decrees of 
the kingdom of Edom-Rome Byzantium and to prophesize its imminent 
downfall. In Babylon the Geonim composed responsa on question of 
halakah, continuing the activity of the sages of the Babylonian Talmud; 


6 The Chronicle was named by Klar Megillath Ahima’az (i.e. The Scroll of Ahima‘az). 
B. Klar, ed., (Jerusalem, 1944) ibid., 152 (note 40), now in a new annotated translation 
accompanied by a comprehensive historical introduction by R. Bonfil, History and 
Folklore in a Medieval Jewish Chronicle: The Family Chronicle of Ahima’az ben Paltiel 
(Leiden, 2009). 
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in the Land of Israel the payytanim composed yozroth (liturgical com- 
positions) and Kerovoth (a different type of liturgical compositions) and 
other piyyutim so as to include in them the content of the prayers and 
homilies they were forbidden to utter.’ 


It was almost generally agreed that what had survived from Byzantine 
Jewry, if anything, should in fact be assigned to Byzantine Italy. Leo- 
pold Zunz, one of the most influential founding fathers of the Wissen- 
schaft des Judentums, in fact assigned almost every valuable product of 
medieval homiletic Jewish production to southern Italy. And yet, the 
rather recent flourishing of Byzantine studies has affected Jewish stud- 
ies as well. The undeniably scanty amount of works about Byzantine 
Jewry available up to the middle of the twentieth century® was gradu- 
ally enhanced by a number of fresh sources, the bulk of which cen- 
ter on the Late Antique period.’ The revival was undoubtedly gréatly 
encouraged by the interest aroused by archeological research concern- 
ing the Holy Land, strongly boosted by Zionist endeavors related to 
the foundation of the State of Israel, and notwithstanding the fact that 
from 638 C.E. onward Palestine was already outside Byzantine rule. 
The field of Jewish Byzantine studies began to be populated step by 
step, though admittedly in a very unsystematic way. The dissuading 
effect upon students of Jewish studies who could not envisage pursu- 
ing an academic carrier as Byzantinists, enabled both by the savor of 
exoticism of Byzantine studies and by the correlative absence of uni- 
versity departments specifically devoted to Byzantine studies started to 
decrease, while at the same time students of Jewish history and culture 
began to realize that the void in our knowledge concerning the Byz- 
antine Millennium’ would inevitably limit and distort any working 
hypothesis regarding other areas as well. Indeed, how can one confi- 
dently presume to set up a plausible image of historical developments 


7 Klar, ibid., 117-8 (translation by Bonfil, ibid., 10). 

® In this context one ought to mention the pioneering studies by J. Starr The Jews 
in the Byzantine Empire, 641-1204 (Athens, 1939), and later A. Sharf, Byzantine Jewry 
from Justinian to the Fourth Crusade (London, 1971); Idem, Jews and Other Minorities 
in Byzantium (Jerusalem, 1995) (a collection of studies). 

> In fact, the volume of research on Jews and Judaism in Late Antique studies 
has not only been on the rise in recent years, but their integration in the discourse 
on Late Antiquity in general has been greatly enhanced, something that is lacking in 
contemporary studies of the later Byzantine era. 

” The label is borrowed from the title of book Das Byzantinische Jahrtausend in 
which the late Hans Georg Beck (1910-1999), one of the outstanding contemporary 
Byzantinists, outlined the characteristics displayed for one thousand years by the 
Empire continuously dubbed as decadent and dissolute. 
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in Western Europe without any knowledge about possible previous 
utterances carried out and eventually transmitted from the contiguous 
Byzantine area? A number of suggestions hesitantly put forward in 
the course of the last two decades appeared to confirm very strongly 
the feeling that a thorough breakthrough was much to be desired. The 
challenge was taken up by our research group under the most accom- 
modating auspices of the Scholion-Interdisciplinary Research Center in 
Jewish Studies at the Hebrew University which undertook to “put Byz- 
antium on the map of Jewish studies” as it were, namely to offer a new 
and extensive platform for a more comprehensive future integration 
of Jewish Byzantium within the wider orbit of Byzantine studies (of 
which it so far was quite oblivious), by developing suitable methods 
permitting a better, more precise understanding of the mechanisms 
of communication and transmission of knowledge as well as inter- 
action between the Jewish minority and Christian majority cultures.” 
We sought to confront the Jewish experience in Byzantium as a case 
study in the historical sociology of knowledge, in the longue durée. 
The unique opportunity offered by Scholion encouraged us to hope 
that the model we sought to build would also help us understand the 
complex and dialectical cultural relationships between majority and 
minorities in other cultural contexts, such as Jews and Muslims, and 
also Jews and Christians in Islamic lands, as well as Orthodox and 
heterodox Christians in Byzantium. There were obvious implications 
for the proposed research touching for instance upon a wide area of 
various different issues like diglossia, translation, literature, represen- 
tation and (mis)perception of the other, law, religion, science, folklore, 
art, and architecture. Admittedly, one encounters a slight lack of self- 
confidence when approaching this giant undertaking, which is further 
amplified by an imprecise feeling of uncertainty on how to enter the 
project efficiently and effectively—efficiently inasmuch as method is 
concerned, i.e. how are we to address the disciplines recently added 
to those traditionally held as auxiliary in Jewish studies, to wit psy- 
chology and/or anthropology; effectively inasmuch as purpose is con- 


1. This is a most important segment of Byzantine literary culture. Byzantium served 
as an important repository for classical heritage and a channel by which these trea- 
sures (texts and traditions) were transmitted to the West, as can be gleaned from the 
world of the late Medieval and early Renaissance period, see in short, F. Tinnefeld, 
art. “Byzantium,” Brill’s New Pauly: Classical Tradition, Vol. 1, (Leiden, 2006), cols. 
606-8. 
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cerned, i.e. how are we to revisit and reallocate the past within actual 
and tangible contexts? How are we to carry out an intellectual exercise 
aimed at discovering in the Byzantine context the dynamics of the 
dialogic situation confronting the Self and the Other, Jews and Chris- 
tians, minority and majority? What does the antithetic couplet minor- 
ity/majority really mean? With these sets of questions we set out on 
our way to explore the following dialectics of interaction between the 
minority (Jewish) and majority (Christian) civilizations in Byzantium. 
The following represents an over-view of the core issues with which 
our group at Scholion was grappling. 


One trait constantly characterizes the Jewish situation in the Diaspora, 
especially following the ultimate loss of national independence in the 
Land of Israel with the defeat of Bar Kokhba: notwithstanding some 
remarkable but nonetheless negligible exceptions, Jews were constantly 
and everywhere (even in their own land) demographically inferior, 
that is a minority living in the midst of a demographically superior 
setting (that is, within a majority of non-Jews), and yet maintaining 
a remarkable distinction of their own.” This irrefutable fact is obvi- 
ously explicable, for as a rule the Jews were unquestionably powerless 
and one has to wonder why the non-Jews refrained from making use 
of the political and coercive power at their disposal in order to rid 
themselves of dissenters, which seems to be a universally held human 
tendency. Indeed, one does not have to endorse radical definitions of 
the Middle Ages as an Age of Faith and imagine such scenarios as 
fitting exclusively medieval perceptions of religious belief in cultural 
superiority and aspirations in order to propagate it among unbeliev- 
ers. One has to keep in mind that the use of force in order to meet the 
tremendous challenge represented by the resistance to what sociolo- 
gists, anthropologists, and ethnographers call acculturation, especially 
in cases where it may be perceived as endangering the wellbeing of the 
group, is by no means an exclusively medieval feature, although in our 
times it may need more sophisticated arguments to justify it. As Hein- 
rich Graetz put it a long time ago, protestant resistance to the accultur- 
ating pressures of the surrounding non-Jewish society appears indeed 
as the pivotal axis around which the entire Jewish history evolved. 


” Though there are differing views on the latter, see, N. de Lange “Jews in the 
Age of Justinian,” in The Cambridge Companion to the Age of Justinian, ed., M. Maas 
(Cambridge, 2005), 401-26. 
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Due to the inherent baffling connotation of the term acculturation 
and the far-reaching implications it may have on our topic, resistance 
to acculturation as an overall portrayal of the phenomenon may be 
deeply misleading. As a matter of fact, the term acculturation, which 
American anthropologists started to utilize during the 1880s, was and 
still is typical to ethnographic research focusing upon so-called primi- 
tive societies, and includes the Christianization of natives in colonized 
lands. It basically implies colonially biased ethnocentrism, which first 
of all assumes a value judgment of the parties in terms of superior- 
ity and inferiority and secondly suggests that the relationship between 
the two different cultures has to be viewed in terms of the colonizing 
power and of the potential use of violence. The gradual reception of 
Western civilization by the “natives” thus confirms the assumption 
that Western civilization is indeed superior, that is to say that the cul- 
tural values of the powerful are superior vis-a-vis those of the power- 
less. Acculturation then is ultimately equal with cultural integration of 
the group holding an inferior culture within the group holding a supe- 
rior one. From such a standpoint, the consequences of the encoun- 
ter are consistently represented as the gradual disintegration of the 
natives’ cultural structure and its subsequent restructuring compatible 
with that of the colonizers’, amid the more or less intense creation of 
syncretistic new forms. American sociology even promoted such an 
approach to the extent of a guiding operational principle according to 
a very simple formula: integration should conserve cultural differences 
inasmuch as they help, or at least do not impede achieving the good 
goal of the consensually agreed wellbeing of the nation; disturbing cul- 
tural components should consequently be effaced. Minorities defying 
or rejecting the efforts of the forces of acculturation applied by the 
monopolizing majority display confidence in their being on the right 
side. Thus, unsuccessful accomplishments of one camp appear as the 
success of the other camp. 

From such a perspective, however, the very concepts of majority and 
minority which are fundamental for our discussion become less self- 
evident than we may have imagined; as a matter of fact, they lose their 
demographic connotation. For, if one assumes that successful accultur- 
ation means that the culture of the powerful is superior to the culture 
of the powerless, the result of the encounter between the two can no 
longer be assumed as a parameter for evaluating the confronting parts 
in terms of demographic majority or minority. Majority and minor- 
ity wind up displaying paradoxically inverted meanings: few powerful 
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colonizers rise as a significant majority, while the overwhelmingly 
more numerous but powerless natives represent a negligible minor- 
ity. To mention one example, relevant to the topic of our discussion, 
the Palestinian Jews, certainly not a negligible demographic minority 
during the first period of Byzantine rule, would appear from such a 
perspective as a minority vis-a-vis the less numerous but powerful, 
who would be viewed as a majority. 

Jewish history as a whole represents a most telling example of a suc- 
cessful refusal of acculturation, since a successful one would undoubt- 
edly have caused the Jews to vanish or assimilate, as happened to so 
many peoples dominated by powerful conquerors. It remains, how- 
ever, important to acknowledge that at least during the early phase of 
encounter between Jews and Christians (i.e. Christian Imperial Rome) 
there were no concerted efforts to acculturate the Jews in the extreme 
sense of the word, that is to cause them to convert. Late Roman Imperial 
law strove only, as stated above, to marginalize them in various ways. 
What significance are we then to assign to the concepts of majority, 
minority, and acculturation in the case of Jewish history? What does 
the successful refusal of the powerless Jewish groups to succumb to the 
acculturating efforts of the overwhelmingly dominant powerful non- 
Jewish groups mean in terms of the supposed connection between cul- 
tural superiority and an effectively acculturating power? And how are 
we to address the acquiescence of the powerful dominant non-Jewish 
groups to the refusal of the powerless Jewish groups to succumb to 
their acculturating efforts? 

Such remarkable singularity calling for an explanation has in fact 
been addressed in different ways: according to the traditional apolo- 
getic Jewish ideological argument, including its providential varieties, 
it goes against the belief that political and military power correspond 
to cultural superiority and rather means that the culture of the pow- 
erful, though viewed as majority, has constantly been inferior to the 
powerless, tiny but nonetheless superior Jewish one.’? According to the 
traditional Christian argument, it signifies that the Jews have system- 
atically been subjected to diabolic or otherwise irrational conditioning 
inhibitions that prevent integration. Finally, the flipside of the tradi- 


® In terms of narrative, this would be represented by the varieties of the myth of 
the victory of the few against the many (such as the myths of Hanukkah or of the 
Zionist achievement in the Independence War of the State of Israel). 
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tional (at present deeply problematic) argument implicitly assumes the 
validity of the image of the powerful as majority and of the powerless 
as minority, indicating that the gentiles have systematically been fol- 
lowing irrational conditioning attitudes based on fundamentalist anti- 
Semitic biases preventing the welcoming of Jews as equals. 

When it comes, however, to the application of such simplistic over- 
arching or apologetic explanations to concrete historical contexts, his- 
torians are confronted with the perennial question of agency and its 
incentives in the decision-making processes of the actors themselves. 
Though it is admittedly impossible to set up a narrative covering the 
entire array of the constituting elements of human motivation, histo- 
rians may nonetheless honestly endeavor to draw a reasonable picture 
and verify its plausibility by means of the customary testing mecha- 
nisms of their discipline. Part of such an effort, our work endeavors 
to follow the evolution and transmutation of the above described 
paradigm. 

Thus, upon the transformation of the Roman Empire into a Chris- 
tian Empire, Christian rulers found the Jews an integral part of the 
world they inherited from their pagan predecessors. Their presence 
naturally raised the question what such an overtly dissident socio- 
cultural body could actually mean in terms of the wellbeing of the 
Christian body, and what should be done with them. Mutatis mutan- 
dis, the question was basically the same for the Jews too: what did the 
transformation of the pagan empire into a Christian one actually mean 
in terms of the wellbeing of the Jewish socio-cultural body and how 
were they to behave in the new situation. Such questions were but one 
part of the more general question of the definition of the Self vis-a-vis 
the Other, that is to say how did men and women of both groups 
conceive of their affiliations and perceive their identities, and how did 
such conceptions and perceptions affect their perceptions of the other 
group and their decisions of how to act with them. 

What does “definition of the Self vis-a-vis the Other” mean? In psy- 
chology one may safely assign to the category of the Other all indi- 
viduals who are not Oneself, the line of separation clearly demarcated, 
a corollary of physical individuation. When it comes to collective defi- 
nitions, it is of course no longer possible to assume delimitations as 
neat and immediate as in the case of individual personalities. And yet, 
we may refer to the almost immediate perception of social space as 
allocating a well defined area to people presenting such strong affini- 
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ties as to justify the idea that they are united by some distinctive bond 
according to which they assign specific individuals to one of two dis- 
tinct categories: us (i.e. people situated inside the group) and them (i.e. 
people situated outside the group). Such rough demarcation, however, 
does not exonerate us from addressing more precisely the intricate 
problem of defining the parameters required in order to be assigned 
to one category rather than to the other, as well as the equally intricate 
problem of delineating the borderline separating the two spaces. 

Borderlines are associated with a variety of images. At times they 
are perceived as defensive fences against the intrusion of hostile ele- 
ments, while at others they rather appear as obstacles to the freedom 
of movement. Some thus strive to make them definitely impervious, 
while others strive to make them more permeable, or even to remove 
them altogether in order to make movement easier. All of these meta- 
phorical images refer to processes of changing definitions of us and 
them and of constantly restructuring the space that foreigners should 
consider off limits. Should one wish to visually trace a borderline divid- 
ing Christians and Jews in the course of history, one would be faced 
by a multiplicity of situations hardly fitting one such single line. And 
yet, inasmuch as assimilating integration or physical elimination was 
not achieved, that is, inasmuch as distinction was not totally effaced 
and the presence of them aside us was granted, one has to assume the 
existence of such a defining line or zone between the two groups. As a 
matter of fact, physical elimination of the Jews was only exceptionally 
embraced as a policy, in striking contrast with the approach toward 
other dissident groups.’* Our question concerning the “definition of 
the Self vis-a-vis the Other” splits into two separate questions: First, 
why was this so? In other words, what caused the powerful dominant 
group to tolerate the presence of the Jews within its socio-cultural 
space? And second, how did the resulting situation of proximity play 
out within the Christian and the Jewish Self respectively? 


14 Indeed what is described here is essentially similar to the social and cultural 
model of rival societies in similar situations (minority vs. majority) described by 
Héléne Ahrweiler as reflecting a situation of alterity. This situation presupposes iden- 
tity, coexistence, and mutual interaction of dialogue within hostility, see “L’image de 
autre et les mécanismes de l’altérité,” XVIF Congrés international des science histo- 
riques; Rapport I (Stuttgart, 1985), 60-6. 
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As is well-known, borderlines separating one geopolitical space 
from another quite often undergo processes of change under the pres- 
sure of the stirring forces of history. We may assume the same to hold 
true for borderlines separating socio-cultural spaces. Just as military 
or political forces cause changes in geographic borderlines between 
states, intellectual forces can produce alterations in cultural patterns; 
cognitive attitudes can trigger modifications in gender or racial con- 
figurations, and so on and so forth. Changes are accordingly induced 
by allocating new parameters in transforming situations and condi- 
tions. Suffice it to mention for instance how Muslims had to revise 
the category of dhimmi in order to include ethnic groups which at first 
glance should have been assigned to dar-al-harb; or how Jews had to 
wrestle with the category of Jewishness in order to cope with Karaites 
or with conversos. Modifications of border lines always provoked the 
restructuring of identities—who should be considered part of us and 
who should rather be one of them, whose inclusion should be consid- 
ered reasonable and who should rather be excluded and considered a 
foreigner. 

Should we be able to assemble answers to complex questions about 
affects and orientations characteristic of the members of each group, 
especially of the individuals more influential than others in the shaping 
of public opinion and in its translation into ruling policy, we would be 
able to assemble the resulting data of the specific configurations of the 
worldviews and operational tendencies of both groups. In addressing 
the above-mentioned fundamental question of the acquiescence of the 
powerful dominant non-Jewish groups to the refusal of the feeble Jew- 
ish groups to succumb to their acculturating efforts, historians have 
indeed tried to set up such lists of factors. In doing so, they appear to 
have adopted one of two opposite premises: either to consider Jews 
and Christians as belonging to basically opposite camps, us and them; 
or to consider them as belonging to the same camp. 


How are we then to represent the mutual perception of Jews and 
Christians? From both standpoints, both constantly placed themselves 
in dialogic situations with their neighbors, situations that variously 
implied challenge and response. In fact both antagonists constantly 
sought confirmation of their belief; for the Christians such confirma- 
tion was eventually hallmarked by the conversion of Jewish adver- 
saries who finally recognized the superiority of vibrant Christianity 
vis-a-vis fossilized Judaism, while for Jews, successful resistance to the 
Christian temptation unequivocally implied and proved the superior- 
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ity of Judaism. In all times and places we are thus confronted with 
two differing entities tightly grasping one another. Although everyday 
life only exceptionally degenerated into aggressive contest that might 
jeopardize coexistence, itself a necessary prerequisite for the dialogic 
encounter to take place, challenge and response was constantly subtly 
implied, in a variety of both conscious and subconscious perceptions 
of the surrounding world. 

In any case, one cannot underestimate the crucial importance of the 
findings concerning Jewish attitudes and behavioral tendencies in such 
situations for the understanding of Christian mentalities. For inas- 
much as a given attitude is situated in the areas of common beliefs and 
perceptions of the surrounding world without causing any substantial 
problem, one would be justified in assuming that since the religious 
component of that attitude was not of paramount importance, Jew- 
ish attitudes and behavioral tendencies can as a rule function as some 
kind of litmus test to determine the specific weight of specific religious 
components in the shaping of worldviews. 

The fruits of the joint scholarly effort, that of our group at Scholion 
alongside the contributions of eminent experts on Byzantium from 
abroad, are displayed in the volume at hand. Thus, apart from wide 
ranging historical surveys on Byzantine Jewry together with regional 
and ethnographic descriptions of important historical chapters and 
unique aspects pertaining to the Jews of Byzantium, the volume includes 
a substantial number of chapters concerning the encounters (tensions 
and dialogues) between Jews and Christians as they manifested them- 
selves in literary sources (Christian and Jewish historiography and 
chronography) and matters pertaining to real life (Halakha, legal sta- 
tus, and economical livelihood), all natural components in a volume 
of this kind. Alongside these issues, the volume contains some more 
salient features. The first concerns the uniqueness of Jewish Byzantium 
as a meeting point of several languages: Greek, Hebrew, and Aramaic 
and the way in which this convergence of different tongues manifested 
itself (in the parlance, Piyyut, and the versions of the Bible). The sec- 
ond concerns the abundance and richness of Jewish visual expression 
(iconography, manuscript illumination, and synagogue decoration) 
and their impact on Jewish Byzantine culture. 

Although the various authors of the essays included in this volume 
differ naturally in standpoints, focuses, and answers, they nonethe- 
less have one principle in common: they assume that the encounter 
between Jews and Christians during the lengthy Byzantine era was of 
a dialogic nature which begs description. 


PART I 


SETTING THE STAGE 


CONFRONTING A CHRISTIAN EMPIRE: JEWISH LIFE AND 
CULTURE IN THE WORLD OF EARLY BYZANTIUM* 


Oded Irshai 


On an early spring morning in the fourth century C.E., the Palestin- 
ian sage Hanina entered the service in the new and small but elabo- 
rately decorated synagogue of Hamat Tiberias. On his way out he was 
intercepted by a certain Pinehas, a wood merchant from the nearby 
village of Kifrah, who asked Rabbi Hanina how he could have set foot 
in a House of God whose floor was adorned with a figure clad like an 
emperor, holding a scepter and a bronze globe, with seven rays com- 
ing out of his head. Hanina was not entirely surprised by this query, 
for he had been perplexed when he discovered, some months earlier, 
this iconographical ornament. Now he replied to Pinehas that, in his 
judgment, the figure, though resembling the usual representation of 
the pagan sun god Helios, might be interpreted simply as a personifi- 
cation of the sun. On second thought, Hanina added, the imperial fig- 
ure could be regarded as the personification of the Messiah, whom the 
liturgical poets of the day described as the “Light of Israel,” “the Eter- 
nal Sun.” And, he went on, he had heard that some of the Jews’ most 
bitter opponents, the Christian Preachers, faced the same dilemma 
concerning the adoration of the sun among their own flocks—and had 
come up with similar interpretations. 

The above fake episode encapsulates vividly the sentiments of the 
Jews encountering this and similar icons on the floors of some half 
a-dozen synagogues in Byzantine Palestine. It reflects the cultural 
encounters and tensions between that society and the surrounding 
pagan and Christian world of Late Antiquity as well as some of the 
internal cultural concerns of a society living with growing apocalyptic 
anxieties.' It is important to lay out at the start of this essay fundamental 


* Adapted from Cultures of the Jews: A New History, edited by David Biale, copy- 
right © 2002 by David Biale. Used by permission of Schocken Books, a division of 
Random House, Inc. 

1 One ought obviously to place some limitations on the interpretation of Jewish 
art from that period. On the considerations involved in this process, see the most 
comprehensive study yet of the Jewish Synagogue: L. Levine, The Ancient Synagogue: 
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caveats, the first concerning its geographical scope and the second its 
overall aims. Many if not most of the surveys on the history of the Jews 
in Late Antiquity focus their accounts predominantly on the lives and 
culture of the Jews in Palestine, for that region is relatively better docu- 
mented. With this in mind, the following survey will proceed along the 
current limitations imposed on our research due to the state of the rel- 
evant sources. As regards to the main thrust of this chapter, it intends 
to deal with social-cultural issues pertaining to the transmutations and 
changes in Jewish life during the period under discussion (fourth to 
seventh centuries) as they were being formed under the influence and 
impact of the surrounding hegemonic (Christian) culture.’ 

The period between the fourth and seventh centuries C.E. was one 
of momentous change for the inhabitants of Palestine.? Gradually, 


The First Thousand Years (New Haven, 2000), 569-70. The appearance of the symbol 
of Helios, albeit in different forms, in Palestinian synagogues has aroused over the 
years immense interest and a great deal of speculation and scholarship, at times used 
as a cornerstone in the description of a flourishing “non-rabbinical” Judaism in late 
Roman Palestine and at others portrayed as part of the normative fold of contempo- 
rary Judaism. For the latest interesting attempt to contextualize the Hammat Tiberis 
Helios within the local religious, and cultural scenery see, R. Talgam, “The Zodiac and 
Helios in the Synagogue: Between Paganism and Christianity,” in Follow the Wise: 
Studies in Jewish History and Culture in Honor of Lee I. Levine, eds., Z. Weiss, et al. 
(Winona Lake, 2010), 63-80 (Hebrew, containing earlier views and bibliography}. 
More on that infra, note 108. 

This comment is not in any way meant to sideline important work on the Jews 
in the eastern and western orbit of the late Roman Diaspora, on the contrary. How- 
ever, the cultural dimensions of the Jews’ lives in the Diaspora are more blurred see, 
however, for instance Fergus Millar’s important recent study, “Christian Emperors, 
Christian Church, and the Jews of the Diaspora in the Greek East, 379-450 C.E.,” JJS 
55 (2004): 1-24. It is also important to note that our survey does not include anec- 
dotes and events however important (such as the Emperor Julian’s attempt to rebuild 
the Jerusalem Temple). Our task here is limited to the portrayal of the main thrust of 
the period at hand. For a wider survey on Christian attitudes to Jews and Judaism in 
Late Antiquity, consult P. Fredriksen and O. Irshai, “Christian Anti-Judaism: Polem- 
ics and Policies,” Cambridge History of Judaism Vol. 4: The Late Roman-Rabbinic 
Period, ed., S. T. Katz (Cambridge, 2006), 977 ff. For a panoramic perspective on the 
inter-religious dynamics during the period under discussion, see now G. Stroumsa, 
“Religious Dynamics between Christians and Jews in Late Antiquity,” The Cambridge 
History of Christianity, Vol. 2: Constantine to c. 600, eds., A. Casiday and F. Norris 
(Cambridge, 2008), 151-72. 

> The chronological boundaries used in the current chapter do not conform with 
the now much accepted periodization of the recently constructed (based on religious 
and cultural premises) era of Late Antiquity. This construct, whose chronological 
boundaries span the period between the years 250 C.E. and 750 C.E., as a modern 
historiographic and cultural concept is too broad a topic to be dealt with here, how- 
ever, its birth and ensuing history has recently been succinctly presented in Stephan 
Rebenich’s short survey, in A Companion to Late Antiquity, ed., Philip Rousseau 
(Oxford, 2009), 76-92 (with extensive bibliography). Rebenich describes the most 
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Palestine ceased to be predominantly Jewish. Most of the Jews were 
concentrated in the Galilee and the Golan (though not in all of in 
both regions) but much of the country’s non-Jewish population had 
been won over by Christianity, which ruled the land under the aegis 
of the Roman emperors. The Jews had lost their central leadership, the 
patriarchate; their copious literary legacy was redacted and completed; 
and the centers of their spiritual creativity, the academies (yeshivot), 
were in decline, though the extent of the latter development is far 
from clear. A strong trend of decentralization augmented the status of 
the local communities whose public lives centered on the synagogues, 
in which liturgical poets, preachers, and interpreters from Hebrew 
into Aramaic were active. In the words of the Midrash, “A small 
city, that is a synagogue, and the few people there—that is a com- 
munity” (Ecclesiastes Rabbah 9:21). In short, the cultural center of 
gravity shifted over time from the intellectual elite of the academy to 
the “masses” in the synagogues. The void created among Diaspora 
Jews, who had previously been under the sway of the Palestinian 
patriarchate,* was increasingly filled by the leadership in Babylon, 
which by the early days of the Muslim conquest established itself as 
the dominant cultural and political center of Jewry. Thus the saga 
of Palestine and its Jewish inhabitants in this period is of utmost 
relevance to our understanding of the transformation of Jewish life, 
institutions, and culture from the early centuries of the Common Era 
to the Middle Ages.° 


recent phase (of the last forty years or so) in Late Antique studies as a somewhat 
constantly shifting paradigm from the Brownian (named after Peter Brown) “intellec- 
tually, artistically, and religiously productive epoch characterized by change, diversity, 
and creativity” (ibid. 90), to the recently revived old model (albeit in a new guise) of 
“Decline and Fall.” For some reservations concerning the construct and the current 
debate surrounding it see, A. Marcone, “A Long Late Antiquity? Considerations on a 
Controversial Periodization,” Journal of Late Antiquity 1/1(2008): 4-19. As regards to 
determining the parameters for a secure periodization for Jewish Late Antiquity albeit 
in a Palestino-centric guise and its undelying premises, see L. Levine, “Between Rome 
and Byzantium in Jewish History: Documentation, Reality, and Issue of Periodization” 
in Continuity.and Renewal: Jews and Judaism in Byzantine—Christian Palestine, ed., 
idem (Jerusalem, 2004), 7-48 (Hebrew). 

* On this see our discussion below, pp. 32-36. 

> For a comprehensive survey on the history of the Jews in Palestine during the 
period under discussion, see M. Avi-Yonah, The Jews of Palestine: A Political History 
from the Bar Kokhba War to the Arab Conquest (Oxford, 1976). However, see also 
G. Stemberger, Jews and Christians in the Holy Land: Palestine in the Fourth Cen- 
tury (Edinburgh, 2000). Stemberger’s study, though covering only the initial part of 
the period, offers many new insights. For a current most insightful appraisal of the 
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For the most part, these alterations occurred as a result not of inter- 
nal Jewish needs or pressures but of the strife caused by the growing 
presence and power of Christianity in Palestine. From the fourth cen- 
tury on, Palestine became a focus of interest for Christians who, with 
the help of the emperors and other powerful figures, transformed their 
utopian religious vision into reality.° The barren country’s historical 
sites became holy places and shrines, and the idea of Terra Sancta 
(the Holy Land) was thus formed. The annexation of the local col- 
lective (though primarily Jewish) memory and topography had an 
impact on the Jews’ sense of identity, though the strategies by which 
the Jews combated this encroaching situation (echoed predominantly 
in rabbinic traditions) are yet enigmatic.’ The encounter with a vic- 
torious Christianity and some of its most zealous representatives was 
aptly recorded by a contemporary liturgical poet: “We do not have 
the splendid attire of the kohen [priest], and the wearers of sackcloth 
[monks] rule over us.”® 

Apart from this and a few other scanty references in fragmentary 
collections of rabbinical legal rulings, Midrashic texts, liturgical poetry, 
and apocalyptic treatises, our main sources of information on the life 
and culture of the Jews of this period are Christian: the writings of the 
Church fathers and Church historians, pilgrims’ itineraries, polemical 
disputations and imperial and canon law codes. 


I. THE THirp-CENTURY “CRISIS” AND THE TRANSFORMATION OB 
THE EMPIRE 


From the early fourth century, the Roman Empire, under the rule of 
the still enigmatic figure of the Emperor Constantine the Great,’ was 


social-cultural history of the Jews mainly in late antique Palestine, see S. Schwartz, 
Imperialism and Jewish Society, 200 B.C.E. to 640 C.E. (Princeton, 2001), 179-289. 

® See R. Wilken, The Land Called Holy: Palestine in Christian History and Thought 
(New Haven, 1992); A. Jacobs, Remains of the Jews: The Holy Land and the Christian 
Empire in Late Antiquity (Stanford, 2004). For more on the makeup of late antique 
Palestine as a contested arena see now H. Sivan, Palestine in Late Antiquity (Oxford, 
2008). For a limited gaze on the mechanism of Christian appropriation albeit in its 
earliest stages, see, O. Irshai, “The Christian Appropriation of Jerusalem in the Fourth 
Century: The Case of the Bordeaux Pilgrim,” JQR 99 (2009): 465-86. 

7 See J. Levinson, “There’s No Place like Home: Rabbinic Responses to the Chris- 
tianization of Palestine,” (forthcoming). 

* Cairo Genizah fragment, Cambridge, Taylor-Schechter, H 6.38. 

° A recent treatment of Constantine’s political policies and cultural endeavors has 
been offered by H. Drake, Constantine and the Bishops: The Politics of Intolerance 
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slowly being transformed into a dominant Christian society. What 
exactly precipitated the atmosphere that led to this political and cul- 
tural transition is still debated, but there is hardly any doubt that its 
early stages were already visible during the third century, when Rome 
witnessed immense internal political instability—an eclipse of the Sen- 
ate’s power and a corresponding rise in the influence of the army— 
exacerbated by economic hardships (debased currency, agricultural 
failure) and mounting military pressures from barbarian tribes to the 
north-west and the assertive Persian-Sassanian Kingdom in the east.’ 

The repeated and devastating Persian invasions during the middle 
of the century must have had some impact on the Jews residing on 
either side of the Euphrates in Mesopotamia, Syria, and in Palestine. 
Roman rule in the East was fragile, and though some of the soldier- 
emperors managed to negotiate settlements with the mighty Persian 
emperor Shapur I, the region was far from secure. In some intellec- 
tual circles (among which we find the Rabbis), the political situation 
and the attendant anxiety were seen as signs that the ailing Roman 
Empire was on its last legs. However, when Rome was rescued (during 
the 260s) from a Persian military victory and humiliation by its client 
princedom Palmyra in the Syrian desert, sentiments of deep disap- 
pointment were voiced. In both instances rabbinic utterances disclose 
a sense of what could be easily regarded as apocalyptic frustration." 

An interesting encounter from the period, recorded in the rabbinic 
commentary on Genesis, illustrates the Jews’ intense expectation that 
Rome would fall: 


A hegemon [Roman governor] asked a man of the House of Silani 
{a respected Jewish family in Tiberias]: “Who will seize [power] after 


(Baltimore, 2000). For the current views in the heated discussion over Constantine’s 
actions and reforms see now T. D. Barnes, “Review Article: Was there a Constantinian 
Revolution,” JLA 2 (2009): 374-84. 

On the third-century “crisis” and its different dimensions, see D. Potter, Proph- 
ecy and History in the Crisis of the Roman Empire: A Historical Commentary on the 
Thirteenth Book of the Sibylline Oracle (Oxford, 1990), 3-69. For a more toned-down 
view, see A. Watson, Aurelian and the Third Century (London, 1999), 1-38. The pos- 
sibility that the so-called third-century “crisis,” at least in its economic manifestation, 
had little if indeed any impact on Roman Palestine has been recently put forward 
by D. Bar, “Was There a 3rd-c. Economic Crisis in Palestine?” in The Roman and 
Byzantine Near East, 3 (JRA Supplemantary Series, 49), ed., J. Humphrey (Portsmouth, 
2002), 43-54. 

| See O. Irshai, “Dating the Eschaton: Jewish and Christian Apocalyptic Calcula- 
tions in Late Antiquity,” in Apocalyptic Time, ed., A. Baumgarten (Leiden, 2000), 113ff., 
esp. 135-9. 
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us?” He [of the House of Silani] brought a piece of paper, took a quill, 
and wrote on it: “Then his brother emerged, holding onto the heel of 
Esau; he said: see old things from a new old man.” (Genesis Rabbah 
63:9) 


Towards the end of the century, it seemed that conditions had rip- 
ened for Rome’s complete collapse. When a Dalmatian cavalry officer 
named Diocletian seized power in 284 under somewhat suspicious 
circumstances,” people thought that he, like his predecessors, would 
not last long. In a Palestinian Midrash, he is portrayed as the “one 
heralding the last kingdom of Edom.”” 

However, much to the chagrin of the sages, this emperor succeeded 
in holding onto his throne for some two decades, finally relinquishing 
it of his own free will. Diocletian demanded that his subjects receive 
him with rituals of quasi-divine adoration, but he set the empire on 
a new path by presenting a model of orderly, planned succession that 
would give the empire political, defensive, and economic stability. In 
the Roman Orient, he re-divided some of the provinces, among them 
the Provincia Palestina, to which he annexed territories from Arabia. 
This made Palestine the largest and most important of the provinces 
that bordered on Sassanian territory.'* 

Far more significant for our discussion here were Diocletian’s 
religious reforms. He created a unifying religio-political mechanism 
through which he led the entire empire towards a monarchy under the 
exclusive aegis of Jupiter and Hercules, whom the Romans also vener- 
ated as a god. At the core of this new imperial theology was a system 
of divine cooperation with the temporal monarch, which in essence 
resembled Christian theological constructs.'* The growing affinity of 


2 See Historia Augusta, Carus, Carinus and Numerian, 13. 

3 Genesis Rabbah 83:4: “A vision appeared to R. Ammi in a dream. Today Magdiel 
has become king, said he [R. Ammi]: Yet one more king is required for Edom [i.e., 
Rome].” On the midrash, see D. Sperber’s attractive interpretation, “Aluf Magdiel: 
Diocletian,” in his Magic and Folklore in Rabbinic Literature (Ramat Gan, 1994), 
127-30. Compare this to a contradicting, extremely confident mood concerning Dio- 
cletian’s achievements reflected in a Latin dedicatory inscription from Heliopolis in 
Syria, describing him as “the liberator of the Roman world, the bravest and most duti- 
ful and most unconquered,” Inscriptions grecques et latines de La Syrie 6, no. 2771. 

4 See T. D. Barnes, The New Empire of Diocletian and Constantine (Cambridge, 
1982), 213-5. 

‘5 See J. Liebeschuetz, Continuity and Change in Roman Religion (Oxford, 1979), 
242-4, and G. Fowden, Empire to Commonwealth: Consequence of Monotheism in 
Late Antiquity (Princeton, 1993), 53-4. An up-to-date evaluation of the political and 
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ideals between pagans and Christians exacerbated the tension, for, 
the closer the two religious camps came to each other, the greater the 
pagans’ need to create effective symbols of political allegiance to the 
empire and the emperor.’® 

Animosity toward the Christians broke out in full force throughout 
the empire when decrees were issued between 303 and 312 (though 
in the West they were brought to an end by 306) that imposed public 
cultic sacrifice on all. Eusebius, bishop of Caesarea, recorded at length 
(in a treatise named Martyrs of Palestine) the lives, and especially the 
trials, of Christians who were executed, banished, or sentenced to hard 
labor. This Christian ordeal, which according to Eusebius surpassed 
any similar event elsewhere in the empire, can be said with hind- 
sight to have been a kind of sacrificial altar on which the local land, 
Roman Palestine, was presented to the Christians.’” For the Jews; the 
internal tension that accompanied the persecutions may have added 
another dimension to the wobbly image of the state and their sense of 
its approaching end, but they were to be disappointed. Rome did not 
collapse, it merely changed its appearance. Constantine, who during 
the years of the “Great Persecutions” was ruler of the western regions 


religious atmosphere leading to the “Great Persecution” has been recently offered by 
B. Leadbetter, Galerius and the Will of Diocletian (London, 2009), 114-34. 

‘6 Tn recent years, scholars have made it quite clear that the path leading to the suc- 
cess of Christianity in the fourth century was laid by third-century Roman emperors 
who reformed the state religion, unified it, and granted it a “monotheistic” aura. Such 
was the case in Aurelian’s cult of Sol, the sun, a decade prior to Diocletian’s acces- 
sion, and was most probably the case already in Decius’s day, when persecution of the 
Christians was conducted under the notion that Roman religion was evolving into a 
universal organism; thus, compliance with decrees relating to it was a declaration of 
membership in the Roman Empire and adherence to the imperial religion. See, e.g., 
J. Rives, “The Decree of Decius and the Religion of Empire,” Journal of Roman Stud- 
ies 89 (1990): 135-54. If accepted, this reconstruction significantly alters the prevail- 
ing theory dating the cultural change to Constantine’s day and attributing it in large 
part to his own efforts. According to the new evaluation, Christianity’s triumph had 
begun as early as circa 250 C.E. See, e.g., T. D. Barnes, “Constantine and Christianity: 
Ancient Evidence and Modern Interpretations,” Zeitschrift fiir Antike und Christen- 
tum 2 (1998): 274-94. 

” The driving force behind the creation of the matrix of sacred space in the new 
Christian world was the developing cult of saints and martyrs. For one exemplary 
instance describing the path between martyrdom and cultic reverence, see Eusebius, 
Martyrs of Palestine, 11, 28. Cf. R. Markus, “How on Earth Could Peace Become 
Holy,” Journal of Early Christian Studies 2 (1994): 257-71. For a more comprehen- 
sive and up-to-date view of this aspect of Christian culture, see B. Caseau, “Sacred 
Landscape,” in Late Antiquity: A Guide to the Postclassical World, eds., G. Bowersock, 
P. Brown, and O. Garbar (Cambridge, 1999), 21-59. 
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of the empire, where right after his proclamation in 306 ended the 
persecutions (Lactantius, De Mortibus Persecutorum, 24.7) issued an 
edict of universal toleration of the Christians following the end of the 
persecutions (in 313). 

The embracing of Christianity by Constantine was to have a deci- 
sive influence on the political and religious character and culture of 
Palestine. The local rabbis, whose explicit reactions to this great trans- 
formation have not come down to us,’ found some consolation in the 
change, and the form of their expectations of the approaching salva- 
tion adjusted to the new reality. The support of an official as impor- 
tant as Constantine foreshadowed the Christianization of the whole 
empire. Deep down, this was the historical and theological dilemma 
with which the rabbis contended: as Rome converted from pagan- 
ism to Christianity, should they consider the Christian Empire a new 
entity, or simply a mutation of the old? If the latter, faithful to their 
own contention that redemption would come once the “empire shall 
fall into heresy” (Mishnah, Sotah 9: 15), then salvation was around the 
corner.” Therefore, this item in the description of the eschatological 
scheme of the “End of Days” was rephrased by a contemporary sage: 
“Rabbi Isaac said: Until the whole Empire is converted to the heresy” 
(BT Sanhedrin, 97a). By this textual adaptation, not only was the esti- 
mated time of the End of Days postponed but, paradoxically, the Jews 


8 More on the evolving persecutions and their scope in the different regions of the 
empire, see now T. D. Barnes, “The Great Persecution,” in eadem Early Christian Hagi- 
ography and Roman History (Tiibingen, 2010), 112-50. For Constantine’s portrayal 
by the contemporary historian and the emperor’s panegyrist, the above-mentioned 
Eusebius of Caesarea, see A. Cameron and S. Hall, eds. and trans., Eusebius: Life of 
Constantine (Oxford, 1999). 

8 This in itself is quite puzzling. However, in light of T. D. Barnes’s recent con- 
tention (see n. 16 above), it is not entirely surprising (though on the other hand see 
now his contention (supra note 9) concerning the actual impact of the Constantinian 
era in the sphere of religion). Another view arguing that the rabbis simply ignored 
the transformation that took place in the empire has been put forward by M. Goodman, 
“Palestinian Rabbis and the Conversion of Constantine,” in The Talmud Yerushalmi 
and Graeco-Roman Culture, Vol. 2, eds., P. Schaefer and C. Hezer (Tiibingen, 2000), 
1-9, and see further infra note 21. 

0 The Christian thinkers who basically accepted the biblical eschatological blue- 
print were faced with similar dilemmas. When Christianity arose under pagan Roman 
rule, they had to come to terms with the prospects of salvation under this rule, a mat- 
ter most probably referred to by Paul in his second Epistle to the Thessalonians, 2:7: 
“For the mystery of lawlessness doth already work, only until he that now restraineth 
be taken out of the way.” Cf. Tertullian’s explanation in his De resurrectione mortuo- 
rum 24, However, once Rome became Christian, the question became even knottier: 
were conditions ripe for the Second Coming of Christ? 
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joined with the Christians in seeking to hasten the transformation, 
though from opposing motives. After all, prominent Church fathers 
(such as the Caesarean Origen) also believed that salvation would 
come about only as a consequence of the spread of the Christian faith 
among all the nations of the world.” 

The Christianization of the Empire presented Constantine with an 
extraordinary opportunity to harness the imperial system, which had 
already undergone some changes, in the service of a universal religion 
possessing a heritage, authority, and a well-established missionary and 
an institutional apparatus. In the eyes of the Jews, this radical change 
apparently symbolized the transition of Rome from a nation and a rule 
that, though it placed a heavy yoke on the Jews, nonetheless tolerated 
them as a nation, to one that was the utterly polar opposite to Juda- 
ism.” The new situation also altered the dimensions and fundamental 
assumptions of contemporary Christian apologetics and polemics. For 
instance, the contemporary Bishop of Caesarea (in Palestine), Euse- 
bius, went to great lengths, utilizing much theological ingenuity, to 
define the Church’s attitude toward the Jewish nation.”? The rabbis 
must have seen the hostile relations between Caesarea (the seat of the 
Roman governor and thus a symbol of Rome itself) and Jerusalem as 


21 On the opposing views of historical destination and eschatological redemption 
in both camps as they evolved in the fourth and fifth centuries, see Irshai “Dating the 
Eschaton” (supra, note 11), 139-53. For a comprehensive survey of a limited aspect of 
contemporary Christian eschatological expectations, see W. Adler, “The Apocalyptic 
Survey of History Adapted by Christians: Daniel’s Prophecy of the 70 Weeks,” in The 
Jewish Apocalyptic Heritage in Early Christianity, eds. J. C. Vanderkam and W. Adler 
(Assen, 1996), 201-38. 

22 Tt must be emphasized that recent studies have successfully attempted to demon- 
strate that the fourth century presents a watershed in the relations between Christian- 
ity and Judaism from without as well as toward the heretical sects (Arians, Neo-Arians, 
and others) from within. On this, see in short D, Boyarin, Dying for God: Martyrdom 
and the Making of Christianity and Judaism (Stanford, 1999), 18. For a more cautious 
view postponing the actual rift between the Jews and Christians, in as much as that 
is reflected by the rabbinic world, see now A. Schremer, Brothers Estranged: Hersey, 
Christianity and Jewish Identity in Late Antiquity (New York, 2010), 121-41. On the 
religious atmosphere in the post-Constantinian era, see Slazman (infra, note 51). 

23 This runs in many of Eusebius’s works, though it is most apparent in his apol- 
ogetic treatise The Proof of the Gospel, especially in books 2 and 3. On Eusebius’s 
theological attitude toward Jews and Judaism, see J. Ulrich, Euseb von Caesarea und 
die Jtiden: Studien zur Rolle der Jtiden in der Theologie des Eusebius von Caesarea 
(Berlin, 1999), and see A. Johnson, Ethnicity and Argument in Eusebius’s Praeparatio 
Evangelica (Oxford, 2006), 94-125. It is important, however, to stress that some of 
Eusebius’s ethnic reasoning had its roots in the world of earlier Christian apologetic 
writings, on which see in detail in D. K. Buell, Why this New Race: Ethnic Reasoning 
in Early Christianity (New York, 2005). 
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beyond reconciliation. In an anonymous saying, they described both 
centers as though they could not endure under one roof: “That Cae- 
sarea is laid waste and Jerusalem flourishing, or that Jerusalem is laid 
waste and Caesarea flourishing, believe it” (BT Megillah, 6a). 

A quick deliverance from the yoke of Christian Rome was, as we 
have seen from Rabbi Issac’s saying, an aspiration for the future. A 
similar sentiment was voiced by the renowned fourth-century Babylo- 
nian sage Rava, who adopted the terminology of the biblical laws con- 
cerning leprosy and applied them, metaphorically and suggestively, to 
the current state of affairs: “That is the meaning of the verse, He has 
turned all white” (Leviticus 13:13, BT Sanhedrin, 97a). Rava compared 
heresy to leprosy this way: just as when leprosy has completed its 
spread throughout the body, then—quite paradoxically—it is healed 
and is ready to be purified, so too when heresy (i.e. Christianity) has 
completed its takeover of the empire, then the time of redemption will 
finally come. 

It was apparently no coincidence that this simile was used in 
another rabbinical tradition. Famous among the stories that sprouted 
up around the figure of Constantine, this one described the legend- 
ary circumstances of his conversion: while the Christians were being 
hounded to death and Sylvester, Bishop of Rome, had gone into exile, 
Constantine became severely afflicted with leprosy. His physicians 
and other savants having failed to find a cure for his illness, priests of 
the Capitoline temple in Rome proposed that he come to them and 
immerse his body in the blood of infants. Constantine, horrified by this 
notion, stopped his chariot on the way to the temple and addressed the 
masses, resolutely declaring that it was unfitting for a warrior such as 
himself to be healed by such means. He immediately commanded that 
the babies that had already been brought to the temple be returned to 
their mothers. That very night the patron saints of Rome, Peter and 
Paul, appeared to Constantine in his dream and promised him salva- 
tion and healing by means of the immersion (i.e. baptism) that the 
exiled Sylvester would conduct for him; and so it happened. Cured 
of leprosy, Constantine tied his destiny to that of the Church and 
promulgated decrees for its benefit.* The following Midrash seems to 
allude to the same story: 


4 This legend appeared in the Actus beati Silverstri, and though its earliest attested 
written form dates from the sixth century, most probably oral versions circulated as 
early as the latter part of the fourth century. On the early phase of the legend and its 
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For this reason it was said, when a person had on the skin of his body 
a swelling, a rash, of a discoloration, and it develops into a scaly infec- 
tion on the skin of his body; (Leviticus 13:2). The text speaks of [four] 
kingdoms. A swelling is Babylon...a rash is the kingdom of Medes...a 
discoloration is the kingdom of Greece...a scaly infection is the king- 
dom of evil, Edom [Rome], that the Holy One Blessed Be He afflicts 
with leprosy, and likewise its prince [the emperor]. (Midrash Tanhuma, 
Tazri’a, 11) 


Shortly after Constantine gained control over the whole empire in 324, 
he began to put into practice his plan to appropriate Palestine for the 
Christians. From that time on, relations between the Jews predomi- 
nantly in the eastern segment of the empire and Christian New Rome / 
Constantinopolis and its Church became more strained, though we 
ought to bear in mind that the attitude of the imperial authorities 
towards the Jews changed only gradually. 


II. GALILEE AND JUDEA: CENTER AND PERIPHERY 


By the 320s, when Constantine began to implement his plan to make 
the “Holy Land” Christian, the Galilee was densely inhabited by the 
Jews who rejected the Gospel. Eusebius of Caesarea and his younger 
contemporaries, who served as the driving force behind the changes 
taking place in Palestine, were probably quite disappointed that they 
were, so to speak, “effectively expelled from the Galilee, the home- 
land of their Lord.” By the late third century, the Galilee had been 
well established as the “new Judaea,” and its inhabitants began to 
form what seems to have been a regional Jewish identity. By weaving 
expressions concerning space and history into an extensive matrix, the 
Galilean Jewish inhabitants created their own local, mythic-historic 
past, importing many biblical narrative traditions from other parts of 
the land. Thus, they identified the spot where the Children of Israel 


impact on Christian-polytheist relations, see G. Fowden, “The Last Days of Constan- 
tine: Oppositional Versions and Their Influence,” Journal of Roman Studies 84 (1994): 
146-70. On the Jewish angle of this tradition, see I. Yuval, “Jews and Christians in the 
Middle Ages: Shared Myths, Common Language. Donatio Constantini and Donatio 
Vepasiani,” in Demonizing the “Other”: Anti-Semitism, Racism and Xenophobia, ed., 
R. Wistrich, (Amsterdam, 1999), 88-107. 

* See Eusebius, Demonstratio Evangelica, IX, 8, on the important role of the Galilee 
in the initial dissemination of the Gospel. For more on Eusebius’s complex attitude 
toward the Galilee, see P. Walker, Holy City, Holy Places? Christian Attitudes to Jeru- 
salem and the Holy Land in the Fourth Century (Oxford, 1990), 133-70. 
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crossed the Jordan not near Jericho but in a place not far from the 
Lake Genesereth, and they transferred the tomb of Joshua from the 
region of Samaria to a location in the Lower Galilee. Through such 
shifts or re-locations of personages, tombs, and events, the Galilean 
Jews it would seem sought to challenge the new, unwelcome appro- 
priators of the land.” Hence it is not surprising that those who molded 
the sacred traditions of Christianity transferred narratives connected 
with Jesus’s Galilean life from the Galilee to the terrain of Judaea and 
Jerusalem and downplayed the importance of other Galilean sites. Nor 
is it surprising that in some Jewish polemics of the same period we 
find the Passion of Jesus set not in Jerusalem but in Tiberias,”’ or that 
in Jewish apocalyptic literature we are told that the early signs and ini- 
tial activities of the coming messiah will also take place in the Galilee.” 
The Christians who successfully appropriated Judea and other areas 
still found it difficult through most of the Byzantine era to penetrate 
the region that had been the site of their Savior’s initial success. Thus, 
again, it should not come to us as a surprise that Christians contin- 
ued to be actively engaged in the idea of Christianizing the “Galilee 
of the Gentiles” and so we find in ninth-century hagiographical tradi- 
tions Helen, Constantine’s mother, portrayed as a builder of churches 
in that region, indeed as the historical founder of the new Christian 
Galilee.” Each side, in drawing a sort of demarcation line, essentially 
sought to claim that its own share of the land represented the whole— 
pars pro toto. 

This kind of historical revisionism tells us much about the psycho- 
logical framework in which Palestinian Jewish culture evolved between 


6 This phenomenon (which admittedly became full-fledged during the high Middle 
Ages) and the process by which it evolved has been demonstrated in a most fascinat- 
ing manner by E. Reiner, “From Joshua to Jesus: The Transformation of a Biblical 
Story to a Local Myth—A Chapter in the Religious Life of the Galilean Jew,” in Shar- 
ing the Sacred: Religious Contacts and Conflicts in the Holy Land—First to Fifteenth 
Centuries C.E., eds., A. Kofsky and G. Stroumsa (Jerusalem, 1998), 223-71. See more, 
Levinson (supra, note 7). 

» This tradition is found in various versions of the “Toldoth Yeshu” (The Life of 
Jesus) that had circulated widely since its early formation, most probably during the 
later Talmudic period. See S. Krauss, Das Leben Jesu nach jiidischen Quellen (Berlin, 
1902), 43-5, 146-7; and W. Horbury, “The Trial of Jesus in Jewish Tradition,” in The 
Trial of Jesus: Cambridge Studies in Honor of C. F. D. Moule, ed., E. Bammel (London, 
1970), 108-9. 

28 See our discussion and notes infra, pp. 128-32. 

° M. Guidi, “Un bios di Constantino,” Rendicanti della Classe di Scienza morali, 
storiche e filologiche dell’ Accademia dei Lincei (Roma, 1907), 304-40; 637-62. 
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the fourth and seventh centuries. However, evolution did not occur in 
an environment dominated solely by the Christian-Jewish encounter. 
Rather, it bears the marks of a wider interaction with late Hellenic 
culture too. As Eric Meyers has shown, the elaborate mosaics discov- 
ered in Sepphoris—one showing Dionysus” and another depicting the 
pagan Nile festival—are significant signs of this interaction, although 
the houses in which these mosaics were found have not been identi- 
fied as having belonged to Jews. Other evidence is even more defini- 
tive of cross-cultural influence between Hellenistic and Jewish culture. 
Archeologists have found the portrait of a siren tempting Odysseus 
in the house of a Jew named Leonitius who lived in Scythopolis (Bet 
She’an). And the representation of the sun god Helios mentioned in 
the beginning of this chapter, in the central panel of the Hamath Tibe- 
rias synagogue, demonstrates that such influences were not limited 
to the private sphere. The meaning and significance of these findings 
have been evaluated in several ways*! as evidence of an internalization 
of influences with various degrees of compromise, or as a sign of a dif- 
fused “culture.”** But in either case, Jews, like Christians of the time, 
were part of a wider Greco-Roman culture. 

The Galilean cultural matrix was exceptional only in its intensity 
and duration. For there were similar encounters between Jews and 
other religious and ethnic groups elsewhere in Palestine in towns 
such as Lydda (Diospolis), as well as in the metropolis of Caesarea. 
In these centers the Jews were considerably outnumbered, though the 
surrounding areas were studded with small and medium-sized Jewish 


30 E. Meyers, “Jewish Culture in Graeco-Roman Palestine,” in Cultures of the Jews: 
A New History, ed., D. Biale (New York, 2002), 169-74. On the unique place of Dio- 
nysus in late antique culture, see G. W. Bowersock, Hellenism in Late Antiquity (Ann 
Arbor, 1990), 41-53. For a more detailed survey of the cultural conjunctions in Pal- 
estine, see eadem, “The Greek Moses: Confusion of Ethnic and Cultural Components 
in Late Roman and Early Byzantine Palestine,” in Religious and Ethnic Communities 
in Later Roman Palestine, ed., H. Lapin (Bathesda, 1998), 31-48. 

3 See, e.g., L. Levine, Judaism and Hellenism in Antiquity: Conflict or Confluence 
(Seattle, 1998), 3-32, 96-179 (discussing the earlier rabbinic period too). More on 
the presence of paganism in Palestine during the late Roman period, see, N. Belay- 
che, Iudaea-Palestina: The Pagan Cults in Roman Palestine (Second to Fourth Century) 
(Tiibingen, 2001). 

% Y. Tsafrir and G. Forester, “From Scythopolis to Bysan: Changing Concepts of 
Urbanism,” in The Byzantine and Early Islamic Near East, Vol. 2, eds., G. King and 
A, Cameron (Princeton, 1994), 102. 
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communities. In Caesarea, the city with one of the most mixed 
populations in Palestine, Samaritans, pagans, Christians, and an ever- 
increasing number of Jews, the latter lived side by side in relations 
that fluctuated between reserved neighborliness and friction. The city’s 
cosmopolitan character had been shaped by its position as an admin- 
istrative and military center of Roman (and later Byzantine) rule and 
as an important international port.* It was in Caesarea that an almost 
unique social and religious fabric of life was woven among the differ- 
ent religions. Thus, in fourth-century Caesarea one could hear Jews— 
possibly immigrants from the Diaspora—reciting the Shema in Greek.* 
(This astonished the sages; nevertheless, they accepted it.) And there 
one might come upon a Jew who was a stagehand and maintenance 
man in the local theatre. 

The Christian intellectual elite of Palestine had established itself 
in Caesarea, led by the Church father, preacher, and exegete Origen 
(d. ca. 253) and his successor Eusebius (d. 339), the most prominent 
bishop of his day. Rabbi Abbahu of Caesarea (d. ca. 300), who was 
acquainted with the Greek culture and language, provided his daugh- 
ters with a Greek education, and was a constant visitor to the home of 
the Roman governor, was extremely well suited to serve as the main 
Jewish spokesman in the developing encounter between Judaism and 
Christianity. Like Origen, Abbahu understood that at the heart of the 


For an important survey of archeological findings in Byzantine Palestine, see 
S. Parker, “An Empire’s New Holy Land: The Byzantine Period,” Near Eastern Arche- 
ology 62/3 (1999): 134-80 (with extensive bibliography). 

34 See L. Levine, Caesarea Under Roman Rule (Leiden, 1975). Since the publication 
of Levine’s important monograph, much more of Caesarea’s architectural structure 
and, with it, more of its unique cultural setup have been revealed, on which see the 
collection of studies, K. Holum, ed., Caesarea Maritima—Retrospective after Two Mil- 
lennia (Leiden, 1996). 

PT Sotah, 7:1 (21b). S. Lieberman’s classic studies concerning the knowledge 
and usage of Greek in rabbinic circles, Greek in Jewish Palestine (New York, 1942) 
and Hellenism in Jewish Palestine (New York, 1950), have left an immense mark on 
scholarship. However, some of his basic premises and conclusions have been recently 
challenged by A. Wasserstein, begging for more caution in the examination of the 
sources and suggesting that the presence of a large number of Greek words in rab- 
binical traditions should be attributed to the apparent dependence of the rabbis on 
the Aramaic dialect in which many of the Greek loanwords had been absorbed earlier. 
See A. Wasserstein, “Non-Hellenized Jews in the Semi-Hellenized East,” Scripta Clas- 
sica Israelica 14 (1995): 111-37, esp. 119-30. For a recent effort to contextualize the 
PT within its Graeco-Roman setting, see now the set of three volumes edited by Peter 
Schafer and in particular the studies assembled in the third, The Talmud Yerushalmi 
and Graeco-Roman Culture II (Tibingen, 2002). 
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conflict lay in what was also the most important element linking the 
two camps: the Bible. Abbahu declared to the minim (possibly Judeo- 
Christians or gentile Christians) of his city that their neighbors, the 
Jews, had the responsibility of studying the Bible in order to respond 
to their arguments—just as, a few decades earlier, Origen had advised 
a friend to study the Bible diligently so that he would be able to combat 
Jewish claims and interpretations.** Caesarea thus became an impor- 
tant outpost on the frontline of the Jewish-Christian encounter. 

Although the importance of Caesarea in Roman Palestine cannot be 
exaggerated, the fourth century saw a minor diminution of its status 
when the province was subdivided into several smaller regions, each 
with its own administrative center. Nonetheless, Caesarea continued 
to have an influential status in Palestine, and it strove forcefully to pre- 
serve its primacy in Church administration against the rising power of 
the bishopric of Jerusalem, which in the course of first half of the fifth 
century was declared a Christian patriarchate.” 

Again, from the Jewish perspective, although Caesarea and Diospo- 
lis were outstanding centers of Torah study in their own right, the 
threads of spiritual creativity woven in them were drawn to and from 
the Galilee, where most of the religious literature—Talmud, Midrash, 
and apparently the wealth of early liturgical poetry too—took their 
shape. These works, most of which were compilations of earlier mate- 
rial (though some were indeed composed in this period) tell us very 
little about their authors, and only a careful reading between the lines 
teaches us something about the circumstances of their creation. Thus, 
without ignoring the important contribution of Caesarea and Diospo- 
lis, one can state that the Galilean intellectual elite was the driving 
force shaping Jewish culture in this period.* 


36 BT Avodah Zara, 4a. compare Origen’s Epistle to Julius Africanus, 5, and see 
also M. Hirshman, A Rivalry of Genius: Jewish and Christian Biblical Interpretation in 
Late Antiquity (Albany, 1996); and W. Horbury, “Jews and Christians on the Bible: 
Demarcation and Convergence,” in his Jews and Christians in Contact and Contro- 
versy (Edinburgh, 1998), 200-25. 

” E. Honigmann, “Juvenal of Jerusalem,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers 5 (1950): 212-16 
(on the background leading to Juvenal’s acclamation as the patriarch of Jerusalem). 
For an up-to-date survey of the struggle between the sees, see Z. Rubin, “The See 
of Caesarea in Conflict against Jerusalem from Nicea (325) to Chalcedon (451),” in 
Holum, ed., (supra, note 34), 559-74. 

38 On the nature of the rabbinic, elite circles in which these texts were produced, 
their size and place in society until ca. the end of the fourth century, see now, H. Lappin, 
“The Origins and Development of the Rabbinic Movement in the Land of Israel,” in 
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III. THE SON OF DAVID AND THE SONS OF AARON: 
TRANSITION IN THE SOCIAL STRATIFICATION 


An important ingredient in the social-cultural world of the Palestin- 
ian Jews was the hereditary office of the patriarch. Though perceived 
by Christians and, to a certain extent, by the Jews as something like a 
client king, the patriarch was a respected political figure with substan- 
tial communal functions and power, his authority having been finally 
ratified in fourth-century imperial legislation.” We posses reports that 
the patriarch was involved in administrative appointments made by 
the Roman authorities, and that he intervened in the affairs of the 
Diaspora communities. In fact it has been claimed that the patriarch 
wielded power in the Diaspora more than in Palestine.” For a while 
his political influence was so great that at least once, toward the end of 
the fourth century, a conflict between the patriarch named Gamaliel V 
and a senior Roman official led to the latter’s execution.” 

Indeed the patriarchs during the latter half of the fourth century 
served more and more as political figures, as is apparent from the 
wide-ranging correspondence between the patriarch Gamaliel V and 
the famous fourth-century Antiochean orator Libanius.” At the same 
time, however, we already witness signs of decline in the status of 
the patriarchate. While at the beginning of the third century, Rabbi 
Judah the Prince had been the uncontested leader of the laity as well 
as of the intellectual elite (the sages), during the late fourth century the 
Roman Christian emperor had to forbid displays of contempt towards 
the patriarch.“ The third-century patriarchs are known to us by their 
names and their deeds (which were not always approved of by some of 


The Cambridge History Of Judaism Vo. IV, ed., S. Katz (Cambridge, 2006), 206-29 esp. 
pp. 218-25; on the fate of the rabbinic circles in the later period, see our comment 
below, note 58. 

3% Theodosian code, 16:8:8, 16:8:11. Over the past decade or so, much has been 
written about this institution. There are varied views concerning its origins and period 
of consolidation; see, e.g., D. Goodblatt, The Monarchic Principle (Tibingen, 1994); 
and M. Jacobs, Die Institution des judischen Patriarchen (Tubingen, 1995). 

49 See S. Schwartz, “The Patriarchs and the Diaspora,” JJS 50 (1999): 208-20. 

41 Jerome, Epistle 57 (to Pammachius). 

2 See M. Stern, Greek and Latin Authors on Jews and Judaism, Vol. 2 (Jerusalem, 
1980), fragments 496-504, pp. 589-99. 

43 See L. Levine, “The Status of the Patriarch in the Third and Fourth Centuries: 
Sources and Methodology,” Journal of Jewish Studies 47 (1996): 1-32. 

4 On the origins of the patriarchate in the days of Judah I and his leadership, see 
now, S. Stern, “Rabbi and the Origins of the Patriarchate,” JJS 54 (2003): 192-215. 
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the contemporary sages), but with those of the fourth century we are 
much less familiar. In fact, much of our information about them ema- 
nates from Christian sources that tend to denigrate them. It has also 
been suggested that the later patriarchs lacked the spiritual stature and 
the level of learning of their forerunners and gradually became alien- 
ated from the community, which they treated aloofly and haughtily.* 
As early as the beginning of the fourth century, matters had reached 
such a point that a prominent sage, Rabbi Jeremiah, sent a letter to 
the patriarch containing an especially insulting phrase: “To hate those 
who love you and to love those who hate you” (PT Megillah, 3:274a). 
Lurking in the background of this local contest of authority and pres- 
tige was yet another contest, between the head of the Babilonian Jew- 
ish center, the Rosh Golah, and the Palestinian patriarchate. As Isaiah 
Gafni argues,” in the second half of the third century the rising center 
of Judaism in the East was claiming superiority over the Land of Israel 
in more than one sense. The Babylonian community’s antique roots 
and its long and stable history—only a small portion of which has 
been preserved in the records—became a source of deep cultural “local 
patriotism.” And when its leadership, too claimed a Davidic pedigree, 
this thriving cultural and spiritual center asserted itself vigorously as 
an alternative to the one in Palestine.“” 

However, the more immediate interests of the patriarchate, espe- 
cially during the fourth and early fifth centuries, concerned the Jews 
and their Christian opponents. The patriarch did serve his people as 
a sort of perpetual symbol of Jewish “sovereignty,” especially in the 


On the prohibition to insult the patriarch, see, Theodosian Code, 16:8:11, and Levine, 
(ibid.), 2, n. 6. 

* The status of the patriarch in imperial law is somewhat enigmatic. The Theodo- 
sian Code acknowledges the preeminence of the institution for the first time as late as 
the days of Theodosius the First (392 C.E.), though the patriarch is mentioned previ- 
ously in an epistle of Julian the “Apostate” from the spring of 363, and from there in 
a somewhat strange manner in a set of laws and decrees stretching down to the year 
415. Studied more closely, it seems that the gradual deterioration of the patriarch’s 
status in the eyes of the imperial legislator came as a result of what was envisaged as 
his breach of the trust put in him and in light of his actions against the interests of the 
Christian empire. It would also seem that it came as, a result of the mounting pressure 
within clerical circles to annul this institution. 

‘© ¥. Gafni, in D. Biale (supra, note 30), 223-65. 

*’ For a detailed account of this most important transformation in late antique 
Jewish history, see I. Gafni, Land, Center and Diaspora: Jewish Constructs in Late 
Antiquity (Sheffield, 1997), esp. 96-117. 
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Diaspora communities,* but this image, based on the notion that the 
patriarch was a descendant of the House of David, irritated Christians 
who could not tolerate other claimants to Christ’s royal, messianic 
pedigree. A long stream of polemical statements defamed the image of 
the patriarchs and the patriarchal family, this wave of criticism gradu- 
ally intensifying during the fourth century. 

Thus, about the year 375, the zealous Church father Epiphanius of 
Salamis (in Cyprus), who had been raised in the vicinity of Eleutherop- 
olis (Beth Govrin, in the southwestern area of Judea), recorded a testi- 
mony that he had heard some two decades earlier from a Jew named 
Joseph, a confidant of the Jewish Patriarch. Joseph, who subsequently 
converted to Christianity and became close with Emperor Constan- 
tine, was actually relating the story of his own life and the circum- 
stances of his conversion, but he spun his tale around his intimate 
acquaintance with the patriarch. Among other things, he recounted 
the ailing patriarch’s concealed conversion to Christianity, when he 
supposedly had secretly received the sign of Jesus (i.e., baptism) from 
the bishop of Tiberias. As if this were not enough, Joseph supplied 
Epiphanius with tales about the decadent lifestyle in the household of 
the patriarch, elaborating on the wretchedness of his sons “who acted 
like reckless good-for-nothings.”” Epiphanius emphasized the patri- 
arch’s role in the leadership of the Jewish community (corroborated by 
other Christian and pagan writers), which only made more poignant 
his underlying message that those who accepted this tarnished leader- 
ship really deserved a new patron, the Church. 

Although it is doubtful whether any of the Jews actively wanted to 
do away with the patriarchate, it is difficult to overlook the simultane- 
ous eruption of criticism within the community—for there were some 
signs of communal disappointment with the later patriarchs—and the 
attack from without. Even given the meager historical value of the tales 
recounted by Epiphanius,” his “message” must have played some role 
in the battle of disinformation that was raging against the office of the 
patriarchate in an attempt to abolish the institution. The portrayal of 
the patriarch’s sons as unworthy to inherit the office, and the attempt 


8 See Schwartz, (supra, note 40). 

* Epiphanius, Panarion, 30, 4-12. 

°° For instance, the mention of a Bishop of Tiberias, when in all probability the 
earliest period one could imagine the presence of a Christian bishop in that predomi- 
nantly Jewish town was by the mid-fifth century. 
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by some other Church fathers to disprove the family’s genealogical 
claim to it,>' created a fitting backdrop to Joseph’s libelous tale of the 
patriarch’s alleged conversion. 

From a strictly literary point of view, the episode narrated by Epiph- 
anius saturated with symbolism, could have been envisaged as a cul- 
tural duel, between the “doomed” Jewish nation and the victorious 
Christian power.” Against the “inheritance of the flesh” that passed 
from father to son in the patriarchal family, the Christians proposed 
an “inheritance of the spirit.” The patriarchs symbolized the lead- 
ership of the vanishing past, and the Church symbolized that of the 
felicitous present and future. On the face of it not everyone, however, 
shared these polemical sentiments, for they led to a conflict of inter- 
ests between the Church and the imperial authorities, who desired to 
preserve the power and dignity of the patriarchate in order to moni- 
tor and control their relations with the Jewish community, hence the 
official endorsement of the office of the patriarch and the bestowment 
of honorific titles on the patriarch. However, I would like to specu- 
late further concerning the strange and fluctuating imperial attitude 
towards the patriarchs. Is it possible to postulate here an imperial ulte- 
rior motive lurking behind the endowment of honors on the patri- 
arch in the hope that the patriarch will in the long run convert, much 
in the same manner Roman aristocracy was lured into the Christian 
fold?** Be that as it may, official policy lagged behind the deep aspi- 
rations of the Church, though not by much. It would seem that the 


51 See Cyril of Jerusalem (ca. 350), Catechtical Lectures, 12, 17. Indeed, as in the 
case with the pagans, the bishops and Church Fathers served as the spearhead of the 
general campaign to marginalize the Jews and their institutions. They were those who 
tilted the rather balanced world of religious Koine, present in the empire for the most 
part of the fourth century, on which see recently, M. R. Salzman, “Religious Koine and 
Religious Dissent in the Fourth Century,” in A Companion to Roman Religion, ed., 
J. Ripke (Oxford, 2007), 109-25. 

2 ‘The Epiphanian story has been interpreted in this way only recently in a fasci- 
nating study by E. Reiner, “Joseph the Comes of Tiberias and the Jewish-Christian 
Dialogue in Fourth-Century Galilee,” in Continuity and Renewal: Jews and Judaism in 
Byzantine-Christian Palestine, ed., I]. Levine (Jerusalem, 2004), 355-86 (Hebrew). 

53 See, e.g., the new model of the monastic bishop advanced by the Cappadocian 
Church Fathers: A. Sterk, “On Basil, Moses and the Model Bishop: The Cappadocian 
Legacy of Leadership,” Church History 67 (1998): 227-53. 

54 On the contemporary imperial and Christian attitudes towards the Roman aris- 
tocracy, see, M. Salzman, The Making of Christian Aristocracy: Social and Religious 
Change in the Western Roman Empire (Cambridge, 2002), 14-8. If indeed this was 
the case it reflected more than anything else the mounting pressure in this issue from 
Church circles. 
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mounting pressure of venomous Christian propaganda, coupled with 
what the authorities deemed unlawful and disloyal behavior on the 
part of Patriarch Gamaliel VI, led in the autumn of 415 to the strip- 
ping of his honor and the curbing of his power. By 429, the Roman 
authorities were alluding to the patriarchate as a thing of the past and 
referring already to a new sort of collective provincial leadership. 

Nothing is known of the composition and character of the new 
leadership. However, if we may judge from a later inscription, some 
vestige of the patriarchate was preserved, especially in matters relat- 
ing to the ties between the community in Palestine and those in the 
Diaspora. Thus, the funerary inscription of the daughter of a sixth- 
century Jewish municipal leader in Venosa in southern Italy mentions 
the presence and eulogies of two emissaries and two sages (“Apostoles 
and Rebbites”) from the land of Israel.** As in the days of the patri- 
archs, these emissaries may have been sent to collect contributions 
(despite the legal limitations imposed by the authorities on fundrais- 
ing at the end of the fourth century), but it is fair to assume that their 
secondary if not primary objective was most probably to guide the 
Diaspora communities in rabbinic matters, in that the rabbis were 
continuing a well established and continuous tradition of links with 
the Diaspora, though our sources on these links and their exact nature 
along the centuries are rather meager.’ 


5° Theodosian Code, 16:8:22. It was not perchance that a few week following the 
promulgation of the imperial law an event of great cultural and political dimensions 
took place in Palestine, whereby in Kafar Gamla (not far from Lydda) an otherwise 
unknown priest by the name of Lucianus led bya nightly vision discovered the remains of 
St. Stephen, the Proto-Martyr in the estate of Gamaliel (the New Testament Pharisee, 
and a namesake if not an ancestor of the contemporary patriarch) who himself con- 
verted to Christianity. The relics of St. Stephen carried to different regions stirred up 
great excitement and agitation in the Christian world, resulting among other things 
in the forced conversion of the Minorcan Jews. On the discovery of the relics see, 
S. Vanderlinden, “Revelatio Sancti Stephani (BHL 7850-6),” Revues des Etudes Byzan- 
tines 4 (1946): 178-217. On the episode concerning the Minorcan Jews, see S. Bradbury, 
ed. and trans., Severus of Minorca: Letter on the Conversion of the Jews (Oxford, 
1996). 

© See D. Noy, Jewish Inscriptions of Western Europe, Vol. 1 (Cambridge, 1993-95), 
114-9. For more on the Jewish community of Venosa (southern Italy), see M. Williams, 
“The Jews of Early Byzantine Venusia: The Family of Faustinus,” Journal of Jewish 
Studies 50 (1990): 38-52, see also, Schwartz (supra, note 40), 221. 

% This is to refute a recently voiced ill-founded view claiming that between the Jew- 
ish Palestinian center and the western Diaspora there was a great divide precipitated 
by a language barrier (Hebrew and Aramaic vs. Greek and Latin) leading to the lack 
of oral law (halakha) presence in the western Diaspora in sheer opposition to the 
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The demise of the patriarchate occurred around the time when Jew- 
ish literary activity in Palestine was in decline. The Jerusalem Talmud 
and the classical Midrashei Aggadah (a compendium of exegetical and 
homiletic material on the Bible that also incorporated other legend- 
ary and folkloristic tales) were being redacted. Indeed, substantial 
segments of the canon of Jewish lore were compiled at this time,** a 
development that most probably had ramifications leading among 
other things to a decline in the production and prestige of the Pales- 
tinian centers of learning. Thus, by the mid-fifth century, the historical 
role of the two leading elements of Jewish cultural and political life 
in late Roman Palestine seems in one case to have come to an end 
and in the other to dwindle. The latter conclusion might be slightly 
modified in light of the creation of some halakhic work, though in 
a changed format, like in the case of the compendia of rabbinical 
dicta such as the treatise known as Sefer ha-Ma’asim (The Book of 
Rulings).” This compilation, extensive sections of which have survived 
in the Cairo Genizah, reflected everyday life in Palestine during the 
sixth and seventh centuries. The texts in this compilation, which may 
have originated in the registers of the rabbinic court in Tiberias, is suf- 
fused with contemporary late Roman legal terms, words in Greek, as 
well as examples reflecting circumstances in the surrounding world of 
Byzantine Palestine.” 


strong and continuous ties between Palestine and Babylon. This view is put forward by 
A. Edrei and D. Mendels, “A Split Jewish Diaspora: Its Dramatic Consequences,” JSP 
16 (2007): 91-137 (Pt. 1) and ibid. 17 (2008), 163-87 (Pt. 2), particularly Pt. 1, 130-2, 
is quite untenable at least in regards to the claim that the western Diaspora was devoid 
of rabbinic halakha. A much more tenable, nuanced, and well-argued case for rabbinic 
presence in the Diaspora has been recently presented by J. L. Kurtzer in his Harvard 
dissertation, ““What Shall the Alexandrians Do?’ Rabbinic Judaism and the Mediter- 
ranean Diaspora” (Cambridge, Harvard University, 2008), especially 234-318. 

38 See G. Stemberger, Introduction to the Talmud and Midrash, 2d ed. (Edinburgh, 
1996). 

* A critical edition of this most important register of halakhic rulings accompanied 
by a historical analysis has been recently edited and annotated by Hillel Newman 
(forthcoming), see further in his own contribution to the current volume, pp. 629-41. 
The decline in the rabbinic formation of Halakha during that period, indeed the shift 
in their attention to Aggada and lore, has been recently reiterated by M. D. Herr, “On 
Aggadic Midrashim: Formation, Editing, Survival,” in Z. Weiss et al. (supra, note 1), 
27-8 (Hebrew). 

6 The view expressed here concerning the shrinking in rabbinic power ultimately 
leading, in the present author’s view, to the decline in the historical presence of the 
Jewish Palestinian center (see further below), is in contrast to an equally attractive 
model put forward quite recently by Seth Schwartz claiming, on the contrary, a 
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What we learn about the lives of women is especially fascinating; for 
example, “And it is forbidden for a woman to adorn her daughter and 
take her out to the marketplace because she is risking her life, and a 
woman who has perfumed herself and goes to [houses] of idol worship 
is to be flogged and her hair shaved off.”*! The rabbis’ objective, that is 
the preservation of female modesty, was compatible with the demands 
Church leaders made of the Christians. The rabbis were happy to 
adopt some of the ascetic practices of the surrounding society, because 
they were fearful of the social proximity between the groups. Indeed, 
questions that emerged in the wake of instances of conversion make 
up much of this collection of rabbinical rulings. It is indeed tempting 
at first sight to envisage the compilation of this practical compendium 
and the earlier redaction of the Talmud at least in cultural terms as 
being something of a rabbinical equivalent of the codification of the 
Byzantine imperial laws that was achieved during the fifth and sixth 
centuries, however, this correlation is pending further investigation. 

If the above outline of late antique Jewish life in Palestine is right, 
during the course of the fifth century, the Jewish cultural elite faced a 
substantial transformation. There are strong grounds to assume that 


resurgence in Rabbinic power, indeed a rabbinization of Jewish society in the sixth 
century, see idem, “The Rabbinization in the Sixth Century,” in P. Schaefer (supra, 
note 35), 55-69. Ultimately, one has to admit that both views presented here base their 
conclusions on arguments from silence. Thus, in Schwartz’s view no doubt the so- 
called “compilation” the Book of the Ma’asim from the turn of the sixth century should 
be seen in a sense as a tip of a hidden iceberg of rabbinic exertion of their authority, 
while in our view in the absence of other corroborating signs of the “rabbinization” of 
the society during that very same period, the very same treatise reflects a new, inferior 
and transitional phase in rabbinical assertion of their power and somewhat wanting in 
its intellectual scope and presence. 

61 J, Mann, “Book of the Palestinian Halachic Practice,” Tarbiz (1930): 12 
(Hebrew). 

* On women’s lifestyle in that period and the ideals of domesticity and asceticism 
required of them, see G. Clark, Women in Late Antiquity: Pagan and Christian Life- 
styles (Oxford, 1993), esp. 94-118. 

See recently, C. Heszer, “Roman Law and Rabbinic Legal Composition,” in The 
Cambridge Companion to the Talmud and Rabbinic Literature, eds., C. Fonrobert and 
M. Jaffe (Cambridge, 2007), 144-63, esp. pp. 151-3, 159-60. 

* With our emphasis here on the social and cultural world of the elite, we wish to 
point out the possible presence of a “common Judaism.” For a most recent attempt to 
bolster and refine this paradigm, see S. S. Miller, “Stepped Pools, Stone Vessels, and 
Other Identity Markers of Complex Common Judaism,” JSJ 41 (2010): 214-43. The 
postulated existence of a Judaism of the commoners only adds to the complex process 
of portraying the late antique Jewish social and cultural worlds. Moreover, its bearing 
on our current survey of the possible ties and conflicts with the surrounding cultures 
is rather difficult to assess. 
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the vacuum created by the decline of the patriarchal dynasty, and in 
more than one sense the rabbinical elite too, was being filled albeit 
in a social context by another element claiming aristocratic lineage, 
that is, the priestly caste. Although the priests’ status had in many 
ways diminished since (and because of) the destruction of the Temple, 
they nonetheless represented the most significant era of the Jewish 
past, its cultic age, which every Jew prayed for its return. As early as 
the so-called Yavneh generation (ca. 100 C.E.) and for hundreds of 
years afterwards, the priests sought to maintain their special status and 
influential position, at times in conflict with sages who did not belong to 
the priestly circles. On the whole, though, it must be firmly stated that 
social tension between rabbis and priests was minimal, as rabbis and 
priests (who were also rabbis) did not belong to diametrically oppos- 
ing social forces. However, priests seem to have been on a collision 
course with their homologous leaders, the patriarchs, as well as with 
the latters’ equivalents, the Babylonian exilarchs.® When the Palestin- 
ian patriarchate no longer existed, a possible opportunity to reenter 
the public sphere presented itself, leading to their enhanced presence. 
Explicit references to this change in the Jewish social makeup have 
been preserved, surprisingly enough, mainly, but not exclusively in 
Christian sources. Time and again, fifth- and sixth-century Christian 
authors supply information about leading priests in Tiberias. Thus, 
we learn that a man named Pinhas (a priestly appellation) from that 
city participated in a Christian assembly that convened in Alexandria 
in 552, as an expert on the calendar.® Elsewhere we read that priests 
sent by the Jewish authorities in Tiberias were involved in agitating 
against the Christians by the Judaizing Himyarite Kingdom in south- 
ern Arabia (which will be discussed later in this chapter).©? However, 
the most significant attestation comes from a series of anecdotes in 


§ Qn this phenomenon see O. Irshai, “The Priesthood in Jewish Society in Late 
Antiquity,” in Continuity and Renewal: Jews and Judaism in Byzantine-Christian Pal- 
estine, ed., L. Levine (Jerusalem, 2004), 67-106 (Hebrew); and S. Fradde, “Priests, 
Kings, and Patriarchs: Yerushalmi Sanhedrin in its Exegetical and Cultural Settings,” 
in P. Schafer (supra, note 35), 315-33. For a later textual cultural example, see, R. 
Boustan, From Martyr to Mystic: Rabbinic Martyrology and the Making of the Merka- 
vah Mysticism (Tubingen, 2005), 77-81. 

§° The anecdote originating from a Christian tradition is cited by S. Liberman, 
“Neglected Sources,” Tarbiz 42 (1973): 54 (Hebrew). 

§7 On this episode as reflected in the contemporary Christian sources, see I. Shahid, 
The Martyrs of Narjan—New Documents (Brussels, 1971), 11-117. For a more up-to- 
date historical survey on the princedom of Himyar, see W. Miiller, under “Himyar” 
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an apologetic treatise composed in Carthage (ca. 634) by two Jew- 
ish converts to Christianity. The two, Jacob and Justin, who lived in 
Acre and Sycamina (near Haifa) and converted during the days of the 
Byzantine Emperor Heraclius, describe priests as leading communal 
figures in places like Tiberias and Acre.® It is very unlikely that such 
recent converts made faulty use of the term “priests” or were anach- 
ronistically reviving a concept from the biblical or post-biblical past, 
especially in light of their mention of other communal figures like 
Torah sages (nomodidaskolos). 

What sort of social communal role did this priestly caste have? Was 
their asserted presence indeed perceived by the community as a sym- 
bolic substitution for the demised patriarchate? This is rather doubtful, 
and our sources do not provide a clear answer. 


IV. Priests, PREACHERS, AND SAGES: THE SYNAGOGUE 
AND THE House OF STUDY 


Although the re-emergence of the priests was probably at least par- 
tially facilitated by the leadership void, it had to do also with the shift 
of the public center of gravity from the house of learning to the syna- 
gogue.” This view is not intended in any way to portray the resurgence 
of the social status of the priesthood as predicated on the decline of 
the rabbinical stratum. In this regard the rather schematic view of the 
social phenomenon as essentially presenting a zero-sum game should 
be avoided.” The priests stood at the core of the above transforma- 


in the Reallexicon Fur Antika und Christentum, Vol. 15 (Bonn, 1991), col. 303-32. 
(German), more on this episode below, 60-1. 

6§ The treatise was a polemical work addressed to their ex-brethren, the Jews. For 
a critical edition of this unique text, see G. Dagron and V. Deroche, eds., Doctrina 
Jacobi nuper baptizati, Travaux et Memoire II (1991), 17-43 (historical introduction), 
47-219 (Greek text and French translation), the anecdotes on the priests appear in 
ibid., III, 12 (171-73); V, 6 (193). 

® It has been claimed for instance that by the sixth and seventh centuries the 
synagogues assumed more and more the role of the alternative Temple, thus setting 
themselves in a more prominent social context, see S. Cohen, “Menstruents and the 
Sacred in Judaism and Christianity,” in Women’s History and Ancient History, ed., 
S. Pomeroy (Chapel Hill, 1991), 285; and more recently in E. Reiner, “Destruction, 
Temple, and Sacred Place: On a Medieval Concept of Time and Place,” Cathedra 97 
(2000): 47-64 (Hebrew). 

7° On the latter point I fully endorse R. Boustan’s point of view whereby he describes 
the later “non-rabbinic” so-called “esoteric” traditions of the mystic and magic genres 
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tion of Jewish communal life. The latter change should essentially be 
perceived as a conceptual rather than a physical relocation. With the 
disintegration of the traditional leadership, the synagogue remained 
the prominent communal focal point that could still serve the Jews 
as a focus of attraction as well as a target for external assault, pre- 
dominantly in the Diaspora.” In the course of the first half of the fifth 
century a set of three imperial laws promulgated between the years 415 
and 438 prohibited the Jews from building or establishing new syna- 
gogues.” But even then a short while later, around 442, in Constan- 
tinople, the imperial center of Christian rule, the Jewish community 
procured permission from the local governor to build a synagogue in 
the copper market, not far from Hagia Sophia. And though this build- 
ing was short lived being a few years later confiscated by Pulcheria, the 
sister of Emperor Theodosius II, who dedicated the edifice to Mary, the 
instance demonstrates just how easily the laws on synagogue building 
were infringed.” The latter is to a great extent corroborated by recent 


of later Jewish literature as presenting rather a hybrid emanating from various sources, 
Boustan (supra, note 65), 91-2. 

7 Culminating in the famous Callinicum (east Syria) episode in 388 where an 
incited Christian mob set fire to the local synagogue. The incident became a public 
point of contention between the Emperor Theodosius I who demanded the instant 
re-building of the synagogue and Ambrose the bishop of Milan who vehemently 
opposed the emperor’s demand. A later major incident involving the pillaging of 
synagogues took place in Alexandria in the year 414 C.E., in the early days of Cyril 
as the local episcopus. The latter incident was part of a wider set of religious riots 
involving not only the local Jews, see my forthcoming article, “Christian Historiogra- 
phers’ Reflections on Fifth-Century Alexandrian Jewish-Christian Violence.” Minor- 
ity (Jewish, pagan, Samaritan, and other) violence in face of Christian coercion and 
oppression is now at the center of the current discussion on ethnicity, community, 
and identity borderlines in Late Antiquity. Suffice it to mention three recent impor- 
tant studies on the topic: M. Gaddis, “There is No Crime for Those Who Have Christ”: 
Religious Violence in the Christian Roman Empire (Berkeley, 2005); H. Drake, ed., 
Violence in Late Antiquity: Perceptions and Practices (Aldershot, 2006); and the most 
recent book by T. Sizgorich, Violence and Belief in Late Antiquity: Militant Devotion 
in Christianity and Islam (Philadelphia, 2009). 

7 Qn imperial restrictions and the significance of their ineffectiveness, see 
G. Stemberger, Jews and Christians in the Holy Land (Edinburgh, 2000), 121-60. For 
a description of a rather relaxed inter-religious atmosphere in Late Antique Palestine, 
see G. Bowersock, “Polytheism and Monotheism in Arabia and the Three Palestines,” 
Dumbarton Oaks Papers 50 (1997): 1-10. 

73 Concerning the laws, see Theodosian Code, 16:8:22 (425 C.E.); 16:8:25 (423 C.E.); 
Theodosius II, Novella, 3 (438 C.E.). According to the legislation, existing synagogues 
were to remain intact and protected from Christian violence. On Pulcheria’s action 
against the Jewish synagogue, see Theophanes, The Chronicle of Theophanes Confes- 
sor: Byzantine and Near Eastern History, A.D. 284-813, ed. and trans. C. Mango and 
R. Scott (Oxford, 1997), 159. More on this episode in A. Panayotov’s article, “The 
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archeological findings from Palestine which have revealed that, at least 
in that region, especially in the area of the Galilee, the laws pertaining 
to synagogue construction were time and again defied.” 

In the flourishing synagogue culture, the priests played a prominent 
role, especially in the formulation of the liturgy. It is in this period that 
a list of “priestly courses” was drawn up which included the names 
of the various watches (divisions) that had served in rotation in the 
Temple, and their places of residence (mostly in the Galilee). Though 
the historicity of this document is greatly suspected, its importance lies 
in its overall powerful symbolic presence. The many liturgical poems 
(piyyutim) dealing with the list, the references to it in synagogue 
inscriptions in Palestine and the Diaspora (in Yemen), and the cus- 
tom of publicly recalling every Sabbath in the synagogues the watches 
and their service reinforced the prestige of the contemporary priests’ 
lineage and antiquity. It is important to stress that the so-called “List 
of Priestly Watches” was an amalgamation at some point or another in 
Late Antique Palestine of various “lists” of varying nature all of which 
were very partially disseminated via rabbinic tradition.” Synagogue 
ritual and liturgy reflected increasing messianic themes in prayers that 
envisioned the approach of a new age in which the Temple would 
be rebuilt and its cult reinstated.” Maybe as part of that resurgence 
we also witness a revival of the saga of the priestly families of the 


Synagogue in the Copper Market of Constantinople: A Note on the Christian Atti- 
tudes toward Jews in the Fifth Century,” OCP 68 (2002): 19-34. 

74 See R. Hachlili, ed., Ancient Synagogues in Israel: Third~Seventh Century C.E, 
(Oxford, 1989), 1-6, and more recently, J. Magnes, “Synagogue Typology and Earth- 
quake Chronology at Khirbet Shema, Israel,” Journal of Field Archeology 24 (1997): 
211-20. 

8 On the intricate history and symbolism denoted by the “list” see E. Reiner, “The 
Priestly Watches: A Late Antique Galilean Myth” (Hebrew, in preparation). 

7° The Hasmonean priests’ saga, especially their zealous and heroic struggle with 
the Greeks, resurfaces in the liturgical poetry of the sixth century, e.g., J. Yahalom, 
Poetry and Society in Jewish Galilee of Late Antiquity (Tel Aviv, 1999), 113-4. It is 
interesting to note that this phenomenon had its parallel in the Christian Maccabean 
martyr’s cult that evolved in Antioch during the second half of the fourth century, in 
part as a result of the strained relations between Christians and Jews in that city. See 
M. Vinson, “Gregory Nazianzen’s Homily 15 and the Genesis of the Christian Cult 
of the Maccabean Martyrs,” Byzantion 64 (1994): 166-92. As to the messianic tone in 
contemporary synagogue liturgy, see W. Horbury, “Suffering and Messianism in Yose 
ben Yose,” in Suffering and Martyrdom in the New Testament: Studies Presented to 
G. M. Styler, eds., W. Horbury and B. McNeil (Cambridge, 1981), 143-82. More on 
this matter in D. Joslyn-Siemiatkoski, Christian Memories of the Maccabean Martyrs 
(New York, 2009), 29-77. For more on the messianic hopes in that era, see infra 
59-64. 
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Hasmonaean period. The priests, who were historically the custodians 
of this cult, could lead this new synagogue liturgical rite alongside the 
congregants who no doubt shared these aspirations. 

The dictum “a small city, that is a synagogue” (Ecclesiastes Rab- 
bah 9:14) signifies precisely the social and cultural atmosphere of 
this period. Synagogue inscriptions that include the terms kehillah 
(community) and kehillah or karta kadishah (holy community or vil- 
lage) illustrate this statement as well as possibly signify the increasing 
“atomization” of the contemporary Jewish social communal cohesion.” 
In this new context, the influence of the communal leaders, the con- 
gregational leaders (anchisynagogi), the attendants (here called haza- 
nim), and the priests increased greatly, whereas the status of the sages, 
traditionally connected with halakhic teachings and rulings, somewhat 
declined.”* How did this transformation come about? : 

Earlier we described the decline of the regional centers of learn- 
ing and national institutions, and the decentralization of Jewish cul- 
tural and public life that shifted the center of gravity from the cities 
(Tiberias, Sepphoris, Caesarea, and others) to the smaller towns and 
the rural areas.” The decentralization of communal life has registered, 


7” On the synagogue as a communal center in Late Antiquity, see Levine, Ancient 
Synagogue, 357-86, Generally speaking, epigraphical as well as rabbinical sources have 
demonstrated that the synagogues were products of local communal enterprises. A 
similar phenomenon can be detected in Christian communities, where churches were 
being founded by the local residents rather than by central government; see L. Di 
Segni, “The Involvement of Local, Municipal and Provincial Authorities in Urban 
Buildings in Late Antiquity,” Journal of Roman Archeology 14 (1995): 317ff. The cen- 
trality of the synagogue, at least (and this is not entirely surprising) in the institutional 
and cultural dimensions of Diaspora Jewry, is reflected in the great interest the Church 
fathers took in it; see Epiphanius, Panarion, 30:11. 

7 On the archisynagogos, see T. Rajak and D. Noy, “Archisynagogoi: Office, Title 
and Social Status in the Greco-Jewish Synagogue,” Journal of Roman Studies 83 
(1993): 75-93. It seems that the rabbis changed their public function and increasingly 
assumed the role of preachers (darshanim). On Late Antiquity rabbis as homilists and 
public rhetoricians, see the anecdote on Rabbi Samuel the son of Yossi son of Bun 
(late fourth century), PT Horayot, 3: 8 (48c). 

7 The centers of learning were mostly concentrated in the cities, see H. Lapin, 
“Rabbis and Cities in Later Roman Palestine: The Literary Evidence,” Journal of Jewish 
Studies 50 (1999): 187-207. Could a similar process have taken place within the cities 
themselves, whereby a communal cohesion led by a dominant center or component 
of the community simply disintegrated? On the fragmentation taking place in Jew- 
ish communal life, see S. Schwartz, Imperialism and Jewish Society (Princeton, 2001), 
277-89. Be that as it may, recent archeological surveys, especially in the Galilee and 
the Golan, have tended to portray, though with different degrees of intensity, a picture 
of a substantial upsurge in synagogue as well as church building, the latter mainly in 
rural areas, see D. Bar, ‘Fill the Earth’: Settlement in Palestine during the Late Roman 
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however faintly, in one of the most central elements of congregational 
life: the yearly calendar. In some communities, the local calendar was 
at variance with the one issued in rabbinic circles.® 

Communal worship in Palestine (particularly in the Galilee and 
its periphery) inspired great intellectual and spiritual works—the 
Piyyutim (a term derived from the Greek word for poet, poyetes) and 
the homilies. Whatever the origin of the genre of piyyut, or the his- 
torical circumstances surrounding its birth,*' these liturgical hymns 
were composed to accompany sections of the service and the order 
of reading the Pentateuch and the accompanying chapters from the 
prophets,” contributing to the shaping of the nature and structure of 
the synagogue ritual for generations to come. 

It has been claimed that among the paytanim (liturgical poets) 
along several generations were quite a few priests, such as Yose ben 
Yose (perhaps the earliest of them all, though his priestly credentials 
have been questioned), and later famous names like Simeon ha-Kohen 
be-Rabi Megas, Yonatan ha-Kohen, and Pinhas ha-Kohen son of Jacob 
from Kifra (a suburb of Tiberias), nearly all of them Galileans.® 

‘The return of the priests to the social-cultural arena might have also 
helped to revive an old, esoteric, but latent trend in Jewish thought, 
namely, the mystical speculations expressed in the Hekhalot literature.™ 


and Byzantine Periods 135-640 C.E. (Jerusalem, 2008), 121-63 (predominantly on 
the massive Christianization of the rural areas). However, Doron Bar’s description 
extrapolating from survey findings in order to determine demographic growth in 
somewhat absolute numbers is methodologically quite problematic, see now D. Mat- 
tingly, “Peopling Ancient Landscapes: Potential and Problems,” in Quantifying the 
Roman Economy: Methods and Problems, eds., A. Bowman and A. Wilson (Oxford, 
2009), 163-74. A more careful and nuanced picture of settlement and building in late 
antique Jewish Galilee has been offered by U. Leibner, “Settlement and Demography 
in Late Roman and Byzantine Eastern Galilee,” in Settlements and Demography in the 
Near East in Late Antiquity, eds., A. Lewin and P. Pellegrini (Pisa, 2006), 105-30. 

*° This striking phenomenon seems to emerge from a set of dated funerary inscrip- 
tions found in the town of Zoar (south of the Dead Sea); see S. Stern, Calendar and 
Community: A History of the Jewish Calendar Second Century B.C.E-Tenth Century 
C.E. (Oxford, 2001), 87-98, 146-54. 

8! Varying and at times contradictory views have been voiced concerning this rather 
difficult problem; see Levine’s summary in The Ancient Synagogue, 552-3. 

® On the latter custom, see the early attestations found in the Gospels, Luke 4, 
16-20. 

® J. Yahalom, (supra, note 75), 111-6. The significance of this phenomena has 
been questioned on several occasions by others, notably among them Shulamit Elitzur 
(mainly in public lectures and private communications). 

* The Hekhalot (literally, “halls” or “palaces”) literature is a set of mystical specula- 
tions and visions centering around the heavenly halls through which the mystic travels 
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A considerable portion of the liturgical poets’ compositions centered 
around the Temple, lamenting its status as well as the fate of those, 
the priests, who officiated in it expressing profound yearning for the 
Temple’s reconstruction and the priests’ reinstitution. Thus, long com- 
positions were devised on the high priest’s rite in the Temple on Yom 
Kippur. Indeed, the poets’ deep interest in this issue did not derive only 
from their need to remind the public of the prestige of the priesthood. 
Rather, it seems that they intended to arouse and express or main- 
tain intense messianic expectations or increase apocalyptic speculation 
already existing among their contemporaries, most notably from the 
fifth century on. The accumulating impression of the above leads to 
the thought that within the transforming social make up of Jewish Late 
Antiquity the priests and the priesthood had assumed a special place.* 


in order to reach the divine throne. The term hekhal is based on the concept and 
modeled on the architecture of the halls in the earthly Jerusalem Temple. This and 
the Merkavah (literally, “chariot”) literature—a complex of mystical speculations 
and visions about the divine chariot described in Ezekiel chap. 1—were most prob- 
ably redacted and written during the period of the fifth to sixth centuries. This priestly 
mystical literature had strong echoes of the Dead Sea scrolls from nearly half a millen- 
nium earlier, on this see, R. Elior, “From Earthly Temple to Heavenly Shrines: Prayer 
and Sacred Song in the Hekhalot Literature and Its Relation to Temple Traditions,” 
Jewish Studies Quarterly 4 (1997): 217-67. For a more nuanced view of the nature and 
origins of this literature see at length Boustan (supra, note 65). 

8 Since its recent inception the theory advocated here concerning the increase 
in the profile of the Jewish priests and priesthood in Late Antiquity has generated 
a very lively debate though quite polarized in nature. See my attempt to present a 
comprehensive survey of the historical dimensions and the supporting evidence 
for the phenomenon in, “The Priesthood in Jewish Society of Late Antiquity,” 
in Continuity and Renewal: Jews and Judaism in Byzantine-Christian Palestine, ed., 
L. Levine (Jerusalem, 2004), 67-106 (Hebrew). More recently an effort to assess 
the imprints of priestly traditions in late antique literary sources, see P. Alexan- 
der, “What Happened to the Jewish Priesthood after 70?” in A Wondering Galilean: 
Essays in Honour of Sedn Freyne, eds., Z. Rodgers et al. (Leiden, 2009), 5-33. Con- 
sequently the theory was received with varying degrees of acceptance among oth- 
ers by E. Reiner, (supra, note 75), Levine, The Early Synagogue, 528-9 (nuanced), 
and J. Magnes, “Heaven on Earth: Helios and the Zodiac Cycle in Ancient Pales- 
tinian Synagogues,” DOP 59 (2007): 1-52. However, at the same time the paradigm 
also encountered mounting criticism again with varying degrees of disapproval, see 
M. Himmelfarb, A Kingdom of Priests: Ancestry and Merit in Ancient Judaism (Phila- 
delphia, 2006), 173; Z. Weiss, The Sepphoris Synagogue: Deciphering an Ancient Mes- 
sage through Its Archaeological and Socio-Historical Contexts (Jerusalem, 2005), 247-9. 
The most severe criticism was voiced by S. Fine, “Between Liturgy and Social His- 
tory: Priestly Power in Late Antique Palestinian Synagogues,” JJS 56 (2005): 1-9 and 
more recently by S. Miller, “Priests, Purities, and the Jews of Galilee,” in Religion, 
Ethnicity, and Identity in Ancient Galilee: A Region in Transition, eds., J. Zangenberg, 
H. Attridge, and D. Martin (Tiibingen, 2007), 375-402. In both latter cases, the theory 
concerning the priestly resurgence in Late Antiquity was misrepresented. Nowhere 
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Preoccupation with the oppressive subjugation of the Christian world 
and concern about the approaching redemption were not limited to a 
few individuals. The poets expressed the deepest, most existential aspi- 
rations of the entire community of worshipers. Moreover, the rise of 
Jewish liturgical poetry and the significant role of salvationist themes 
within it were paralleled in time, and perhaps even in content, by a 
similar process among Christians as of the second half of the fourth 
century. During the increasing millennial anxiety of the second half 
of the fifth century, Christians and Jews alike awaited the approaching 
redemption albeit with contradicting scenarios. There are vague signs 
that the anxiety within both camps might have also inspired mutual 
agitation, however, such a conclusion necessitates further study.* 


V. IN THE SYNAGOGUE: LITURGY, SERMONS, AND DECORATION 


The period under discussion witnessed the flowering of the syna- 
gogues. Despite the imperial ban mentioned earlier, Jews continued 
to build and embellish their synagogues and make them centers of 
communal worship as well as of cultural activity. The synagogues were 
used as a communal arena where the community could advocate its 
collective spirit and at times restrain its members from forging too 
close links with the outside world. Thus, on the floor of the Ein Gedi 
synagogue (western shore of the Dead Sea), an Aramaic inscription 
cautioned the congregants against dissension and slanderous speech, 
and above all against the revelation of communal secrets to the gen- 
tiles.” Although synagogue premises were also used as houses of 
learning, they were, for the most, not a locus of this traditional func- 


was it argued by me that the priests claimed power and authority, new social promi- 
nence, which indeed this resurgence was all about, does not a priori translate into a 
claim for spiritual and social domination. 

86 On millennial calculations in Christian circles at that period, see R. Landes, “Lest 
the Millennium be Fulfilled: Apocalyptic Expectations and the Pattern of Western 
Chronography 100-800,” in The Use and Abuse of Eschatology in the Middle Ages, 
eds., W. Verbeke et al. (Leuven, 1988), 137-211. On a possible correlation between 
Jewish and Christian “end of days” calculations, see Irshai, (supra, note 11), 139-53. 
More concerning the Jewish messianic expectations during that period, see below, 
59-64. On the rabbinic expressions of messianic hope, see further in P. Alexander, 
“The Rabbis and Messianism,” in Redemption and Resistance: The Messianic Hopes 
of Jews and Christians in Late Antiquity, eds. M. Bockmuehl and J. Carleton Paget 
(London, 2009), 227-44. 

87 See Levine, Ancient Synagogue, 362. 
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tion of the rabbinical class. Christian sources describing synagogue 
activity do not mention the rabbis, and no rabbi known to us from 
the literary corpus is mentioned in any of the numerous synagogue 
inscriptions. On the contrary, some rabbis seem to have disapproved 
of synagogue practices, and others stated openly that they held the 
academy in higher regard. Thus, in the social and cultural matrix of 
Late Antiquity, the academy and the synagogue seem to have been 
distinct, serving different social strata. The vast repertoire of syna- 
gogue inscriptions in the everyday languages of the people—Hebrew, 
Greek, and most frequently Aramaic—reflects a social world that is 
quite diverse and stratified, with great involvement of the prosperous 
and the influential. In one inscription we encounter Severianos Eph- 
ros, the highly praised archisynagogos of Tyre who settled in Sephoris. 
In another, among the worshipers at the famous synagogue at Sardis 
in Asia Minor, we find city councilors and procurators, alongside a 
priest and a rabbinic sage. Still other inscriptions disclose the trades 
and professions of members of the congregation—wood merchants in 
Gaza, scholastikoi (lawyers) in Sepphoris—and their financial means, 
revealed by their contributions to the synagogues.” As has been sug- 
gested, there is even evidence in inscriptions that women served 
as leaders of the synagogues. Scholars, however, are still debating 
whether they held true leadership functions or were merely wealthy 


8 This assessment is based on the strange phenomenon that none of the rabbis 
mentioned in the epigraphical findings can be identified by our rabbinic literary 
sources; see S. Cohen, “Epigraphical Rabbis,” Jewish Quarterly Review 72 (1981-82): 
1-17. On the latter issue see Miller (infra, note 108), 39-48. 

8 See Levine, Ancient Synagogue, 440-51. For a different view on the matters dis- 
cussed here, at least in regard to Palestine, see C. Hezser, The Social Structure of the 
Rabbinic Movement in Roman Palestine (Tiibingen, 1997), 119-23, 214-25. 

% Several collections and surveys of synagogue inscriptions have been carried out in 
recent decades. See J. Naveh, On Stone and Mosaic: The Aramaic and Hebrew Inscrip- 
tions from Ancient Synagogues (Jerusalem, 1978) (Hebrew) (mainly on the Palestinian 
synagogues); L. Roth-Gerson, Jewish Inscriptions from the Synagogue in Eretz-Israel 
(Jerusalem, 1987); W. Horbury and D. Noy, Jewish Inscriptions of Greco-Roman Egypt 
(Cambridge, 1992) (covering the entire corpus of inscriptions, but mainly relating 
to an earlier period than the one discussed here); and D. Noy, Jewish Inscriptions 
from Western Europe, 2 vols. (Cambridge, 1993-95). Synagogues are being discovered 
all the time and their ornamentation and inscriptions are being constantly reviewed, 
thus it is impossible to display here these new advances in our knowledge, but recent 
attempts to re-publish and reassess existing corpora do illustrate our view, see J. Kroll, 
“The Greek Inscriptions of the Sardis Synagogue,” HTR 94 (2001): 1-55 (texts); 56-127 
(illustrations and catalogue). 
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benefactors. It is also doubtful whether such women had any liturgical 
functions. 

However, the growth of the synagogues may well have further weak- 
ened the social cohesion and solidarity between the different commu- 
nities, especially those of the Babylonians, Alexandrians, Tyrians, and 
others who had emigrated to Palestine with a sense of common ori- 
gin, established their own synagogues, and made little effort to inte- 
grate within the larger community.” It is possible that rudeness and 
arrogance directed at these immigrants (for example, the harsh state- 
ments of the rabbis concerning the Babylonians) contributed to their 
alienation.” 

At the center of the synagogal life stood no doubt the liturgy. The 
fact that piyyutim (liturgical poetry) were accepted and integrated 
into the established liturgy with little opposition indicates that we are 
dealing with works suitable for all. These works were certainly com- 
plex, embracing various cultural tastes, but apparently they were also 
accessible to the general public’s level of knowledge and understand- 
ing. However, this body of work, composed in a variety of languages 
(Hebrew for liturgical purposes, Aramaic for joyous occasions and 
eulogies, with touches of Greek), doubtless reflected to some extent 
the gap between the lofty style of the elite and the more common taste 
and proficiency of the populace.” 

The liturgical poets had important partners in the process of trans- 
forming the synagogue into a central institution of Jewish society in 
Palestine as well as in the Diaspora. These were the translators (from 
Hebrew to Aramaic) and the preachers. Both accompanied the three- 


1 Although this phenomenon goes back to the decades preceding the destruc- 
tion of the Second Temple, we encounter it later in, among other places, Tiberias, 
Sepphoris, and Lydda. 

* Rabbi Shimon son of Lakhish (late third century) once said to the Babylonian 
sage Rabbah bar Hannah that God hated them (the Babylonian Jews) for not returning 
to the Land of Israel as a whole during the days of Ezra (see BT Yoma 9b). In fact, 
the Babylonian Jews were blamed for the harsh fate of the entire nation (see Song of 
Songs Rabbah, 8: 9). In one case, immigrants in Sepphoris complained that the locals 
refrained from greeting them (PT Sheviit, 9: 5). On this phenomenon, see S. Lieber- 
man, ““That is How It Was and That is How It Shall Be’: The Jews of Eretz Israel and 
World Jewry During the Mishnaic and Talmudic Period,” Cathedra 17 (1981): 3-10 
(Hebrew). 

* See Yahalom, Poetry and Society, (supra, note 76), 46-63. Another aspect of 
early piyyut concerns its possible links with the surrounding world of early Byzantine 
hymnography. A view advocating the plausibility of these links has been recently and 
forcefully put forward by O. Miinz-Manor, “Reflections on the Nature of Jewish and 
Christian Poetry in Late Antiquity,” Pe’amim 119 (2009): 131-72. (Hebrew) 
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year cycle of readings from the Torah. Translations into the Aramaic 
vernacular, first used already in services during the late Second Temple 
period (as is demonstrated in both the New Testament and rabbinic 
writings),°* accompanied the public readings from the Torah, and pro- 
vided explanations that incorporated not once midrashic material as 
well as popular lore and customs.” The targumic narrator mediated 
between the biblical text and its “consumers,” the congregants, who 
came from many social strata. 

However, the full integration of the biblical text with the public cel- 
ebration of the holidays (Sabbaths, festivals, days of atonement and 
mourning) was achieved by means of the public sermon. This cus- 
tom, too, was an ancient one, going back to the Second Temple peri- 
od.* At the end of the third century, there was an about-face in the 
sages’ attitude toward synagogue sermons and those who prepared 
and delivered them. It is difficult to know what caused this turnabout 
and whether or not it was connected to the decline in creativity in the 
academy. According to at least one tradition, the increasing promi- 
nence of the sermon was an outcome of the unique, social needs of 
the public as it experienced growing distress. Thus, for example, Rabbi 
Issac said: “Formerly, when a man possessed a prutah [low currency], 
he yearned to hear passages from the Mishnah and the Talmud, and 
now when he does not have a prutah, and especially when we are 
sick of [being oppressed by] the foreign government, a man longs to 
hear words from the Bible and the Aggadah.”®’ However, we must 
still distinguish between scholarly sermons and addresses whose place 
was in the House of Study” and the homilies that were delivered in 


4 See the anecdote in the Tosefta, Shabbat, 14: 2. The rabbis regarded the Targum 
as an oral form of the Bible; see PT, Megillah, 4: 1 (74a). On the links between the 
New Testament and the Targum, see B. Chilton, Targumic Approaches to the Gospels: 
Essays in Mutual Definition of Judaism and Christianity (Lanham, 1986). 

% A. Shinan, “The Aramaic Targum as a Mirror of Galilean Jewry,” in The Galilee 
in Late Antiquity, ed., L. Levine (New York, 1992), 241-51, and more recently, idem, 
“The Late Midrashic, Paytanic, and Targumic Literature,” in S. Katz (ed.), The Cam- 
bridge History of Judaism, Vol. IV (Cambridge, 2006), 678-98, esp. pp. 691-5. The 
rabbis established the manner in which the Meturgeman (translator) was to carry out 
his task, seeking to prevent his act from overshadowing the scroll reading itself. 

% Performed by Jesus, Luke 4: 20-21, and described by Philo, Hypothetica, 7, 13; 
see Levine, Ancient Synagogue, 145-7. 

” Pesikta de-Rav Kahana, 12: 3. 

** For the different views on this term and the reality reflected by it, see C. Hezser’s 
summary, The Social Structure of the Rabbinic Movement in Roman Palestine 
(Tubingen, 1997), 195-214. 
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the synagogue in the presence of tanners, filigree makers, women, and 
infants, a distinction that has some bearing on the dissimilarity we 
have described earlier between the synagogue and the House of Study 
(beit midrash).” Scholars have concluded that, though many anecdotes 
are scattered through the Talmud and the aggadic literature concern- 
ing the delivery of sermons in public (that is, to the community), these 
sermons were in fact expounded to students in the houses of study.'° 
They were learned and elitist in content and vocabulary, and were 
generally not understood by the multitude flocking to the houses of 
study.'” It stands to reason, however, that the sages fostered an exalted 
image of the lessons taught in the beit midrash while they disparaged 
the synagogue preachers for being able to attract a larger audience. The 
topics discussed in the synagogue sermons addressed immediate issues 
that weighed upon the community, and, as in the liturgical poems, the 
vocabulary was adapted to suit the hearers. When matters of Jewish 
law were part of the sermons, they were presented clearly so as not to 
mislead the listeners.’ 

The sense of gratification drawn from the sermon and adherence 
to its message depended on the preacher’s merits, the content of his 
address, and the manner in which it was delivered. Allegories, tales, 
expositions, and narratives done up in a wealth of rhetorical devices 
imbued the sermon with beauty and helped to draw the public’s 
attention, to the point that the rabbis compared these sermons to the 
Roman theater or circus, praising the Jews who attended the former 
and avoided the latter.’” These rhetorical devices did fall short of the 
perfected art within contemporary classical education, and it is doubt- 
ful whether even those aggadic scholars who were exposed to Greek 


» See Levine, Ancient Synagogue, 449-51. The assertion at hand also concerns the 
physical layout; that is, are we dealing with different locations altogether or with dif- 
ferent spaces under the same roof? 

100 J, Fraenkel, Darkhe ha-Aggadah we-ha-Midrash, Vol. 1, Giv'ataim (1991), 17-26 
(Hebrew), and M. Hirshman, “The Preacher and His Public in Third-Century Pales- 
tine,” Journal of Jewish Studies 42 (1991): 108-14. 

101 See PT Baba Mezia, 2:11 (8d). 

102 The formula, consisting of a homiletic midrash coupled with a halakhic poem, is 
best seen in the Midrash Tanhuma-Yelamdenu, on which see G. Stemberger’s survey 
in Introduction to the Talmud and Midrash, 302-6. 

93 See Lamentations Rabbah, Petichta, 17. In this context it is interesting to note the 
entirely opposite impression reported by the fifth-century Church historian Socrates 
Scholastikos, who described the conduct of the Alexandrian Jews of his day thus: “The 
Jews being disengaged from business on Sabbath, and spending their time not in hear- 
ing the Law, but in theatrical amusements” (Church History, 7, 13). 
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culture were familiar with prevalent rhetorical manuals compiled for 
instance by Menander of Laodicea or Quintilianus.'* However, the 
public sermon served to bind together the community and was a tool 
of the first order for illustrating a point or persuasion. If we are to 
judge by the sarcastic comments of the Church Father Jerome, the 
preachers did their work well, since “they succeed through theatri- 
cal means in causing their listeners to believe in the fictions that they 
invent.”! 

The third and most prominent element in the public liturgical frame- 
work was the work of the artists who decorated the synagogues with 
wall paintings or mosaics. These decorative elements first appeared in 
synagogues during the mid-third (Dura Europos) and fourth centuries 
and enjoying rabbinical sanction, or at least their tacit approval stem- 
ming most probably from a growing acceptance of the importance of 
such ornamentations as a liturgical tool. Synagogue architecture also 
changed at this time, especially in the Galilee, where some of the later 
edifices (fifth to seventh centuries)—such as Beit Alpha and Sepphoris 
and others noted for their elaborate internal decorations—showed the 
influence of the Byzantine basilica style." Forerunners of the embel- 
lished interior were also to be found in Diaspora communities, such as 
in the third-century synagogue in Dura Europos, on the Euphrates. 

The decoration of the synagogue was intended to be a visual narra- 
tion of the biblical stories and at times to represent the thoughts and 
allusions of the preachers. A comment by the Church Father Gregory 
of Nyssa (second half of the fourth century) can well be applied to syn- 
agogue floor mosaics. Referring to the Church of Theodore the Martyr, 
Gregory wrote: “The hues of the ornamentation in the church are veri- 
tably like a book that speaks, for painting even if silent knows how to 


104 On rabbinic acquaintance with Greek lore, see notes 31; 35 above. Concerning 
rabbinical acquaintance with rhetoric, some scholars have recently insinuated that this 
might have well been the case; see J. Yahalom’s interpretation of the Akedah (the sac- 
rifice of Isaac) scene on the Sepphoris synagogue floor, Et Ha’Daat 3 (2000): 40-1. On 
the wider perspective, whether the rabbis internalized surrounding (Roman) values, 
see now the recent appraisal by S. Swartz, Were the Jews a Mediterranean Society? 
Reciprocity and Solidarity in Ancient Judaism (Princeton, 2010), 110-65. 

105 Commentary on Ezekiel 34:3. On the nature of the rabbinic public sermons and 
their rapport with the audience see again M. Hirshman, (supra, note 100). 

166 Qn the ongoing debate surrounding the architectural typology of Palestinian 
synagogues, see Levine, Ancient Synagogues, 296-302. 
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speak from the wall.” The biblical scenes, the complex symbols, and 
their interrelationship required from the observer a considerable intel- 
lectual effort, and like the piyyut and the sermon, they were adapted to 
the taste and ability of the observer. 

Indeed, a great deal of effort went into the decoration of the syna- 
gogues. The stunning mosaic floors offered an abundance of decora- 
tions and symbols, some of them clearly Jewish (candelabra, shovels 
for incense burning, the four species of plants used as cultic objects 
on the feast of Sukkot (to represent the harvest), and the ram’s horn 
representing the biblical scene (of the Binding of Isaac), and others 
distinctly non-Jewish in origin (the zodiac, Helios, and other represen- 
tations). Scholars may differ on the nature and interpretation of this 
amalgamation of motifs, but be that as it may, the synagogue was a 
faithful reflection of the cultural world in which it stood. It is no won- 
der that, in a varying religious atmosphere and within a polyphonic 
like society, Jews did not hesitate to adopt, for instance, the symbol of 
Helios nor to turn towards it in prayer as we see in the fourth century 
Sefer ha-Razim (The Book of Mysteries, a treatise on magic). This 
and other forms of magic literature emanated from what has been 
recently labeled as a “secondary elite” with some sort of role in the 
community.’ 

The mosaic floor recently discovered at Sepphoris contains a wealth 
of biblical scenes and symbols, some unknown heretofore. Analysis 
of the individual panels and of the mosaic as a whole suggests that 
the unifying motif is God’s promise to Abraham (in the Binding of 
Issac) and the expected Redemption. This connection was made clear 
to those frequenting the synagogue by the depiction of the consecra- 


7 On this and other links between art and homiletic expression in early and 
late Byzantium, see H. Maguire, Art and Eloquence in Byzantium (Princeton, 1981), 
9-21. 

18 The supplicant entreats “the adored Helios, the radiant leader” (Sefer ha-Razim, 
ed. M. Margalioth [Jerusalem, 1967], 99). For a recent appraisal of the place of Helios 
and the Zodiac in the Palestinian synagogues, see S. S. Miller, “‘Epigraphical Rabbis,’ 
Helios and Psalm 19: Were the Synagogues of Archaeology and the Synagogues of the 
Sages One and the Same?” JQR 94 (2004): 27-76. On magic among the Jews in Late 
Antiquity, see, e.g., J. Naveh and S. Shaked, Amulets and Magic Bowls: Aramaic Incar- 
nations of Late Antiquity (Jerusalem, 1985). On magic and its function in the ancient 
world, see, e.g., the celebrated monograph of F. Graf, Magic in the Ancient World, trans. 
P. Franklin (Cambridge, 1997), and more in the following note. 

1° See now the careful and concise survey by M. Swartz, “Jewish Magic in Late 
Antiquity,” in Katz (supra, note 95), 699-720. 
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tion of Aaron the Priest and the daily sacrificial offerings, the latter 
symbolizing the continuity of the ritual even in a time when actual 
sacrifices could not be carried out. Many sermons and piyyutim were 
heard in this synagogue on these very topics. By integrating what was 
heard and what was seen, the expectation of Redemption was instilled 
in those who entered the synagogue to pray.'! 

Salvation was linked, no doubt, to another motif: that of undisguised 
hostility toward the Sons of Esau, that is, Edom, the Empire of Heresy 
(i.e., Christianity) that ruled over the Jews. In the world of the sages, 
the polemic with the Church was conducted on an intellectual plane 
in a cultured manner, but in the emotionally charged atmosphere of 
the synagogue the dispute became rancorous. The poets set the tone, 
filling their work with expressions toward the Christian Savior, as in 
the worlds of the paytan Yannai: “Those who praise the kilai slo’a” 
(“generous miser”; also a play on the Hebrew name for Jesus and the 
word for “salvation,” yeshu’a), and they demanded of God, “Uproot 
the Empire of Dumah” (Piyyutey Yannai 11; again a play on words: 
Dumah = Edom, and perhaps also an allusion to Roma = Rome). A 
Byzantine melody called “On Earthquakes and Fires,” written by one 
Romanos, who lived during the sixth century in Constantinople, may 
have been a Christian reply to those aspirations. It mocked the ruins 
of the Temple of Solomon by contrasting them with the splendor of 
the Church of Hagia Sophia, which had also been damaged by Heaven 
with fire and earthquake, followed by local political upheaval known 
as the Nika (“victory”) revolt in 532 C.E., but had immediately been 
reconstructed.’ Despite these insults, the synagogues, especially dur- 
ing the festivals, seem to have attracted not only Jews but also Chris- 
tians with Judaizing tendencies. In the late fourth century, the Church 
Father John Chrysostom bitterly attacked members of his congregation 
who attended synagogue services on Sabbath and other festivals.” 


10 See now Z. Weiss, The Sepphoris Synagogue: Deciphering and Ancient Message 
through Its Archaeological and Socio-Historical Contexts (Jerusalem, 2005), 225-60. 
For an attempt to portray the Palestinian synagogue mosaics strictly within a cultural 
Jewish setting, see S. Fine, Art and Judaism in the Greco-Roman World: Toward a New 
Jewish Archaeology (Revised Edition) (Cambridge, 2010), 186-207. 

1" M. Zulai, ed., Piyyutei Yaannai (Berlin, 1939), 11. 

42 Romanus Melodus, “On Earthquakes and Fires,” 21; see R. J. Schork, trans. 
and ed., Sacred Song: From Byzantine Pulpit to Romanus the Melodist (Gainsville, 
1995), 193. 

"3 John Chrysostom, Against Judeaizing Christians, 1.5, 8.4, 8.8; see also R. Wilken, 
John Chrysostom and the Jews: Rhetoric and Realty in the Late Fourth Century (Berkeley, 
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The similarities between the Jewish and Christian cultures in Pal- 
estine extended even further. As the focal point of Jewish life shifted 
from the scholarly elitism of the academy to the public arena of the 
synagogue, we witness similar phenomena among the Christians, 
albeit in a different manner. Hesitantly, and despite the open hostility 
of the zealots, the Christians adorned their churches with handsome 
mosaic floors and frescoed walls.'"* By the fourth century, the churches 
echoed orderly, well-executed liturgical ceremonies that were based on 
selected readings from Holy Scripture and accompanied by sermons. 
Christian liturgy attained a significant level of refinement and was 
shaped by the hallowed space in which the services were held, both 
inside the edifice and outside it (in nearby holy sites). The church 
authorities attempted to create a nexus and harmony between the two 
kinds of space and to make the worshipper-pilgrim feel as close as 
possible to the event being celebrated. Indeed, the Christian world was 
increasingly engaged in the sanctification of space,'* a concept made 
especially tangible in the Jerusalem liturgy that was developed in this 
period and was to influence decisively the liturgies of other Christian 
centers such as Antioch and Constantinople."* 

While there was considerable innovation in ritual and ornamen- 
tation in the churches, when it came to the sermons the Christian 
preachers had recourse to the traditional world of classical rhetoric. 
Although they would never admit it, their writings demonstrate that 
they internalized the devices but avoided the pomposity, because pub- 
lic welfare required that the sermon suit the audience. The later ser- 
mons reflected more and more a less elevated style and a sense of 
increasing democratization in the spirit of Augustine’s sermo humi- 


1983), 73-9. On the Jewish community of Antioch in Late Antiquity, see B. Brooten, 
“The Jews of Ancient Antioch,” in C. Kondoleon, ed., Antioch: The Lost Ancient City 
(Princeton, 2000), 29-37. 

44 For a succinct and well-presented description of the transformation of art and 
its links with religion in Late Antiquity, see J. Elsner, Imperial Rome and Christian 
Triumph (Oxford, 1998), 199-235. 

U5 See Caseau, “Sacred Landscape,” (supra, note 17), 38-45. 

46 The earliest account of the institutionalized Jerusalem liturgy has been preserved 
in the late fourth-century diary written by the pilgrim Eageria; see J. Wilkinson, ed., 
Eageria’s Travels to the Holy Land, (Warminister, 1981). On the underlying concepts 
of that local liturgical scheme, see J. Smith, To Take Place: Toward Theory in Ritual 
(Chicago, 1987), 74-95. 
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lis."” Already Origen, the famous third-century Church Father from 
Caesarea, saw the high priest’s service in the Temple—slaughtering 
the sacrificial animal, flaying it, separating its organs, and sacrificing 
them—as a kind of paradigm of the task of the preacher, who stripped 
the text of its attire and divided it into its several meanings (from the 
plain and simple to the allegorical).''* If the preachers took care to fol- 
low this procedure, the worshippers who heard his sermon would be 
able to savor the scriptural texts. Fourth-century Church fathers such 
as Jerome and John Chrysostom repeatedly advised the preachers to 
take into account the narrow minds and shallow knowledge of their 
listeners, and to deliver their sermons calmly and logically, not loudly 
or hastily." 

The centrality of the rules of rhetoric to Christian public discourse 
was clearly expressed in pictorial art, both in choice of subject matter 
and in the location of works of art within the church space. In this 
place of public assembly, it was especially important to combine all 
the components of the discourse described above into a unified set- 
ting. Thus, in Christian society too the house of worship became the 
religious center of attention,” yet another component in the remark- 
able shift toward the democratization of public and religious life. Thus, 
John Chrysostom’s public query: “Did you know of such a burning 
desire to hear sermons among our Christian contemporaries?” served 
as yet one more indication of the increasing involvement of the simple 
masses in shaping the spiritual environment.’ In church, Christian 
men and women absorbed the principles of their faith and fostered and 
refined their emotional world. But they were also exposed in sermons 


17 E, Auerbach, Literary Language and its Public in Late Antiquity and in the Mid- 
dle Ages, trans. R. Menkin (Princeton, 1965), 27-66; and G. Clark, Augustine: The 
Confessions (Cambridge, 1993), 70-3. 

18 Origen, Sermons on Leviticus, 1:4. 

49 See, e.g., Jerome, Epistle 52 (to Nepotianus). An unfriendly witness, the pagan 
historian Zosimos, noted how John Chrysostom managed to control the masses dur- 
ing his sermons; see his History, 5, 23, 4. For more on the Christian styles and meth- 
ods of preaching with a wide array of examples, see M. Cunningham and P. Allen, 
eds., Preachers and Audience: Studies in Early Christian and Byzantine Homiletics 
(Leiden, 1998). 

20 On different aspects of Church architecture, art and liturgy as a center of 
spiritual guidance, as well as cultural and social cohesion in Byzantine society, see 
L. Safran, ed., Heaven on Earth: Art and the Church in Byzantium (University Park, 
2000); and see now, A. Yasin, Saints and Church Spaces in the Late Antique Mediter- 
ranean: Architecture, Cult, and Community (Cambridge, 2009). 

11 John Chrysostom, On the Priesthood, 5, 8. 
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and prayers to propaganda and vicious attacks on the enemies of the 
Church, among whom the Jews occupied a special place. 

Thus, the Church and the Synagogue faced one another, each strug- 
gling to preserve its identity, each rejecting the other. From the early 
fourth century the Church had enjoyed the advantage of imperial 
sponsorship, and by the middle of the sixth century the authorities 
were intervening harshly in synagogue affairs. In 553 Emperor Justin- 
ian issued a decree that was intended to redirect the contents of study 
and ritual activity. Study of the Mishnah (or Oral Torah—Deuterosis) 
was forbidden, and readers of the Bible in Greek were specifically 
obliged to use the Septuagint or Aquila’s translation. This was part 
of the emperor’s campaign to bring the Jews “to the prophecies con- 
tained in [the Holy Books} through which they will announce the great 
God and the Savior of the human race, Jesus the Christ.”!** If further 
proof were needed of the vitality of the synagogue and its centrality to 
Jewish culture in this period, this blunt attack on the institution would 
convince us. The monitoring of the synagogues is emblematic of the 
disintegration of the Jewish community, whose other traditional insti- 
tutions and authority systems were, as we have seen, in decline. The 
end of the Palestinian hegemony approached while the Babylonian 
center arose that was to govern Jewish society for centuries to come.’” 

The author of an early ninth-century pamphlet known as “The Epis- 
tle of Pirkoi ben Baboi” described from a Babylonian perspective the 
cultural and spiritual bankruptcy of the Palestinian Jewish community 
in the period under Christian rule: 


Thus, said Mar Yehudai [one of the most important of the early Geonim] 
of blessed memory: religious persecution was decreed upon the Jews of 
the Land of Israel—that they should not recite the Shema and should not 
pray, because the... evil Edom [Rome, Byzantium] decreed, religious per- 


12 Justinian, Novellae, no. 146, for a recent assessment of the Justinianic Novella 
claiming that essentially it was not referring to real-life Jews but rather to “hermeneu- 
tical Jews,” see L. Rutgers, Making Myths: Jews in Early Christian Identity Formation 
(Leuven, 2009). On the overall and continuous policies of Church and state towards 
the Jews between the second and seventh century consult the survey by P. Fredriksen 
and O. Irshai, “Christian Anti-Judaism: Polemics and Policies,” in Katz (ed.), (supra, 
note 95), 977-1034, and also N. de Lange, (infra, note 124), 407-9, 418-20. 

23 One of the signs of the diminishing authoritarian power of the Palestinian cen- 
ter was the cessation (during the second half of the fifth century) of the “life-line” of 
disciples traveling between Palestine and Babylon and transmitting to the latter the 
traditions and teachings of the Palestinian academies. See B. Levin, ed., Iggeret Sherira 
Gaon (Haifa, 1921), 61. 
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secution against the Land of Israel that they should not read the Torah, 
and they hid away all the Torah scrolls because they would burn them 
and when the Ishmaelites [Muslims] came they had no Torah scrolls and 
they had no scribes [to copy scrolls] who knew the pertinent laws for 
doing [this]...and up till now they carry on like this... But in Babylon 
Torah [study] has not ceased among Israel...and the Evil Empire [i.e. 
Rome] did not rule over Babylon...and two yeshivot have not forgotten 
the Oral Law nor the law to be practiced from ages ago until now.’ 


Was Pirkoi referring, among other things, to Justinian’s draconian 
law? We cannot know. However, if what he wrote had any basis in 
reality, it reflected a very grim picture of Torah study or the forms of 
halakhic decision making in Palestine, and more so of the faulty cus- 
toms surrounding the liturgy and prayer in its synagogues, all of which 
touches upon our discussion earlier on in this chapter concerning the 
status and authority of the rabbis and the prevalent atmosphere in 
Palestine. Pirkoi’s categorical assertions concerning the wretched spir- 
itual condition of the Palestinian Jews were part of the long-standing 
rejection of the ancient center of Jewish culture in the Land of Israel 
by the proud Babylonian center. Pirkoi’s readers were highly recep- 
tive to such remarks, which signified the transition from one cultural 
center to another and the passage into a new age in the history of the 
nation.’”° 

As recently described, everything that the Jews of Palestine wished 
for was already enjoyed by their brethren in Babylon: benevolent treat- 
ment, on the whole, by the Sassanian state; a recognized leadership, 
centralized and vigorous, in the form of the exilarchate; a diverse and 
creative world of Torah study; and relative economic security.! All 
they lacked was a unique status and prestige in the network of Jew- 
ish centers in the Diaspora. The Babylonian was the earliest of the 


24 L. Ginzberg, Ginze Schechter: Genizah Studies in Memory of Dr. Solomon 
Schecter, Vol. 2 (reprint New York, 1969), 552, 561-2. A survey on the status of the 
Jews in the Justinianic era and their contemporary culture has been recently published 
by N. de Lange, “Jews in the Age of Justinian,” in The Cambridge Companion to the 
Age of Justinian, ed., M. Maas (Cambridge, 2005), 401-26. For more on the shift of the 
hegemony from Jewish Palestine to Babylonia, see the introduction to this volume. 

45 For more on the Babylonian portrayal of the history of the cultural history of 
the late antique Jews of the Land of Israel, see R. Brodi, The Geonim of Babylonia and 
the Shaping of Medieval Jewish Culture (New Haven, 1998), 113-7. 

28 See the recent informative and careful survey by I. Gafni, “The Political, Social, 
and Economic History of Babylonian Jewry, 224-638 C.E.,” in Katz, ed., (supra, 
note 95), 792-820. 
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Diaspora centers and had long existed in a truly stable manner. But 
this did not suffice as long as the center in Palestine survived. 

The Babylonian Jews’ struggle to achieve political and cultural 
ascendancy constituted only one part of the Jewish cultural scene in 
this period. While the Babylonians were promoting their own interests 
and image, the influence of the Palestinian center was felt in several 
Mediterranean communities, though its extent and nature is unclear. 

Thus, for instance, some indication on the links between the Pales- 
tinian center and Egypt may be indicated by a marriage contract from 
Antinopolis dated 417, in Aramaic and Greek (written in Hebrew let- 
ters and according to the Palestinian marriage ordinances), and by a 
report of a visit by a prominent (Greek-speaking) Palestinian sage, like 
R. Abahu (the turn of the third century) in Alexandria. The appear- 
ance of Hebrew on other papyri of this period is surprising, though 
it does not mean that a full-scale transition from the Greek language 
and culture in favor of Hebrew was underway. It is safer to postulate 
the existence of a lively cultural diversity among the Egyptian com- 
munities.’?’ 

The Christian onslaught on the pagans (toward the end of the fourth 
century) left the Jews as the viable and strong oppositional minority in 
Alexandria. The tension between Jews and Christians reached its peak 
during the riots of 414-15, in the course of which the synagogues were 
pillaged and the Jews (or at least some of them) were reported to have 
been exiled from the city, a move that was followed by a wave of con- 
versions.’ The ongoing animosity led to the compilation of a set of 
treatises, Contra Judaeos, formatted as dialogues between representa- 
tives of the two faiths. Although it is quite plausible to assume that 
the extent dialogues do not represent “face-to-face” confrontations, 
they do on the whole reflect contemporary notions and anxieties in 
both camps. Notwithstanding the tense atmosphere in Alexandria, in 
general the Jews of Egypt maintained social and cultural contacts with 
their surroundings.’” Indeed, such inter-religious and communal rela- 
tions, together with the links with the Palestinian center, determined 


27 On a recent novel theory claiming the presence of a rift between the Palestinian 
rabbinic center and the Diaspora to the west of Roman Palestine, see supra, note 57. 

28 On this episode see supra, note 71. 

8 For a more detailed account of the Jewish Alexandrian community of Late 
Antiquity, see C. Haas, Alexandria in Late Antiquity: Topography and Social Conflict 
(Baltimore, 1997), 119-27 (with extensive bibliography). 
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the culture of most of the Jewish communities of the Mediterranean 
basin. 

The extent to which the Palestinian center influenced the Italian Jews 
is unknown, though evocative funerary and synagogue inscriptions 
have been found in several locations. Few and scattered though they 
are, apart from attesting to the strict observation of the Jewish calendar 
and the occasional visit of apostoloi (emissaries from Palestine), these 
inscriptions “tend to confirm the importance of the study of the Law, 
the gradual revival of Hebrew, and the coming into currency of the 
term ‘rabbi’.”**° Yet the Jews of Rome, like those of Alexandria, exhibit 
a clear pattern of interaction with non-Jews. In the remains of artifacts 
and catacombs from third-to fifth-century Rome, we see ornamenta- 
tion and iconography that display a shared workshop identity with the 
local pagan and Christian cultures as well as distinct, unmistakable 
expressions of Jewish identity. Indeed, the Collatio Legum Moisacarum 
et Romanarum, a systematic comparison of Mosaic and Roman Law 
probably produced by a Roman Jew toward the end of the fourth cen- 
tury, has the same characteristics. Its author intended it “to stress the 
great age of the Mosaic Law and emphasize its essential conformity to 
the legal system of other, non-Jewish peoples.”!*! 


VI. AN AGE OF TRANSITION: EMPIRES IN CONFLICT 


In the year when the King-Messiah is revealed, all the kings of the nations 
of the world will challenge each other. (Pesikta Rabbati, Qumi Ori, 36) 


Although the splendor of the Land of Israel had faded somewhat for 
the Jews, the gentiles now turned their attention to it. The turn of the 
sixth century and the early decades of the seventh proved to be a very 


30 See supra 36 and more in the careful survey of the evidence (which includes 
inscriptions from Spain and Asia Minor) by F. Millar, “The Jews of the Graeco- 
Roman Diaspora between Paganism and Christianity, A.D. 312-438,” in The Jews 
among Pagans and Christians in the Roman Empire, eds., J. Lieu et al., (London, 1992), 
97-123, esp. pp. 110-1. 

31 On these issues, see the comprehensive study of L. Rutgers, The Jews in Late 
Ancient Rome: Evidence of Cultural Interaction in the Roman Diaspora (Leiden, 1995). 
For a suggestive thought lightly speculative case for a viable Torah center in late antique 
Rome, see recently T. Ilan “The Torah of the Jews of Ancient Rome,” JSQ 16 (2009): 
363-95. For the rather complex picture of Jewish presence and culture in late antique 
North Africa, see now K. B. Stern, Inscribing Devotion and Death: Archaeological Evi- 
dence for Jewish Populations of North Africa (Leiden, 2008), especially 51-97. 
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stormy period for the Jews of Palestine, an age imbued with apocalyp- 
tic expectations, when ruling empires’ fate changed and the peoples 
heard tidings of redemption. 

Indeed the political tension within the Byzantine orbit began to 
show already earlier on.” Did the Jews take advantage of this early 
sixth-century volatile situation? According to contemporary sources 
they seem to have been quite proactive. Thus, for instance, in the town 
of Tella on the Sassanian front they attempted to assist the Persians by 
digging a tunnel under the local synagogue which was attached to the 
town’s wall. Following the discovery of the plot the authorities slaugh- 
tered the entire local Jewish population.’*? Approximately two decades 
later in another part of the Empire, in the land of the Himyarites in 
the southern Arabian peninsula, they got themselves involved in or 
perhaps (as some Christian sources would have us believe) indeed 
initiated from Palestine a political-religious conflict, and later on (ca. 
the mid sixth century) in Palestine itself they seem to have taken part 
in Samaritan bloody skirmishes with the Byzantine authorities. Were 
these actions merely the attempts of an oppressed people to avenge 
itself against the ruling power, or was there more to it? Let us look 
more closely at the events in Himyar. 

Although the focus of the conflict was Himyar, its reverberations 
were felt far away, in the capitals of Persia and Byzantium. At the time, 
in the 520s, the influence of the Jewish presence around the southern 
shores of the Red Sea and along its important trade routes was felt— 
according to Christian sources—in the conversion to Judaism of the 
Himyarite king, Joseph Dhu Nuwas. Contemporary documents ascribe 
to emissaries of the priests of Tiberias a significant role in the affair. 
Were it not for the important location of Himyar, on the southern 
shores of the Red Sea very near the trade routes to the kingdom of 
Axum (Abyssinia, which had only recently been Christianized), and if 
Dhu Nawas had not begun to persecute the Christian communities in 
his kingdom and in the area to the north, in the city of Najran, it is 
doubtful whether this episode would have attracted so much attention. 
One Christian author even claimed that Joseph’s pretext in instigat- 
ing this persecution against the local Christians was to alleviate the 





132 Thus for instance troubles on the Mesopotanian front began with a Sassanian 
attack on the Romans which lasted for four years (502-506 C.E.). 
133 So according to the Christian chronicler Joshua the Stylite, 47. 
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empire’s pressure on its Jews. But the conflict in Hymar ended with 
the defeat of King Joseph by a unified Byzantine camp consisting of 
the joint forces of Justin I and the Auxumite King.’** 

According to a later, most probably legendary tale, at this very time 
a sage from Babylon named Mar Zutra was appointed head of the 
local academy in Palestine. This Mar Zutra was the only son of the exi- 
larch, also named Mar Zutra, who had been executed by the Persians 
toward the end of the fifth century, after an uprising that reached its 
climax with the creation of an autonomous Jewish territory.’* Did the 
appearance of a new scion of the House of David in Palestine infuse 
the events in Babylon and Himyar with messianic overtones? Did the 
Jews of Palestine seek to restore past glory by replanting an offshoot 
of the stock of Jesse in their midst? This indeed seems very doubtful, 
though on the other hand we should not underestimate the cultural 
climate in the synagogues of Palestine, the atmosphere of mounting 
enmity toward Rome and Christianity. Political unrest and other signs 
of the empire’s coming collapse fanned messianic hopes among the 
Jews. These lines by Yannai, a poet whom we have already encoun- 
tered, are a sample of the vigor with which this “public campaign” 
was conducted: 


May it be reported of Edom [Rome] as it was reported of Egypt 

The vision of Dumah like the vision of Egypt 

Receiving retribution from Pathros [Upper Egypt], at the end of a tenth 
plague 

And a tenth horn shall utterly settle accounts with Edom.”* 


Apocalyptic expectations, which would later emerge in a form of “End 
of Days” literature were thus to color much of the Jewish culture of 
this region until the Arab conquest in the seventh century. 

The death of Emperor Justinian in 565 foretold the approaching 
end of Byzantine rule in Palestine. The ticking of the apocalyptic 
clock became much louder. Growing tensions between the Sassanian 


34 On the Byzantine campaign, see A. Vasiliev, Justin the First (Cambridge, 1950), 
274-302, and J. Shahid, The Martyrs of Najran (Brussels, 1971). For a comprehensive 
treatment of this episode (in the course of which the Himyarites clashed also with the 
Ethiopean kingdom) see recently, J. Gajda, Le royaume de Himyar a l'époque mono- 
théiste (Paris, 2009), 87-109. 

135 A Neubaur, ed., Seder Olam Zutah: Medieval Jewish Chronicles, 1 (Oxford, 
1895), 72-3, 76. On the background of this tradition and its possible messianic con- 
notations, see Irshai, “Dating the Eschaton,” 152-3. 

86 Piyyutei Yannai, Zulai, ed. (supra note, 110), 90. 
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kingdom and Byzantium gave new meaning to the rabbinic saying that 
Rome would be brought down by the hands of the Persians, because 
it was the Persians who initiated the building of the Second Temple, 
which the Romans had destroyed.’*’ This ancient belief was to be real- 
ized in the early decades of the seventh century. 

Messianic fervor intensifies in times of political, social, and religious 
instability, of which violence is an important ingredient. One of the 
characteristics of this age was increasing violence, in which the Jews 
had a share. Jewish people enjoyed going to the theater and to gladi- 
atorial fights, circuses, and chariot races, activities that were criticized 
by both the rabbis and the Church fathers. The races inspired riotous 
factional rivalries between the charioteers’ ardent partisans, iuvenes 
(youngsters) with “Hunnic” hairstyles, beards, mustaches, and spe- 
cial garments. This tumultuous atmosphere did not deter the Jews. In 
Alexandria, Antioch, and Constantinople, they not only attended the 
spectacles but on many occasions also joined the melee. The riots had 
religious and political overtones, and more than once they resulted in 
the looting and the burning down of a synagogue or the destruction 
of a church.’ At the turn of the sixth century, factional rivalry was 
an important factor in the strife that swept the East and contributed 
to the downfall of two successive Byzantine emperors, Maurice and 
Phocas, and to the accession of a third, Heraclius. We may plausibly 
tie some of this spell of violence to the growing apocalyptic fervor 
among Jews and Christians. 

A converted Jew named Jacob attested to these hopes. While 
describing an encounter in Acre that he witnessed in his youth during 
the reign of Emperor Maurice (582-602), Jacob told of “a priest from 
Tiberias” who had a vision that the Messiah, King of Israel, would 
come at the end of eight years.’ If the Tiberian indeed saw this vision 
toward the end of Maurice’s reign, its “fulfillment” would have begun 
in 611 with the conquest of Antioch by the Sassanian army. We may 


7 BT Yoma 10a. On the increasing messianic tension among the Jews during the 
sixth century, see N. de Lange, “Jewish and Christian Messianic Hopes in Pre-Islamic 
Byzantium,” in M. Bockmuehl and J. Carleton Pajet, eds. (supra, note 86), 274-84. 

28 See A. Cameron, Circus Factions: Blues and Greens at Rome and Byzantium 
(Oxford, 1976), 74-80, 149-52, 271-96. 

28 Doctorina Jacobi (supra, note 68), 5, 6, p. 193. Jacob reports at least two other 
similar episodes. Compare the apocalyptic visions reported by the contemporary Byz- 
antine historian Theophylcat Simocatta, in M. and M. Whitby, The History of Theo- 
phylcat Simocatta (Oxford, 1986), 222-25. 
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assume from this story that messianic fervor had not waned among 
the Galilean Jews, who played an important role during the Persian 
invasion of Palestine. According to Christian sources, the Jews joined 
forces with the Persians who invaded the country through eastern 
Galilee. The line of advance passed through lower Galilee to Caesarea 
and from there to Jerusalem, where the Persians slaughtered many 
Christians, possibly with the Jews’ help. The taking of Jerusalem, the 
crowning achievement of the campaign, was viewed by the Jews in sal- 
vationist terms. The many apocalyptic treatises compiled at this time 
reflected, no doubt, contemporary anxieties and widely held expec- 
tations.” This literature had much to do with the writings known as 
the Hekhalot and Merkavah, which describe mystical journeys to the 
heavenly palaces and give esoteric explanations of the divine char- 
iot in the biblical Book of Ezekiel, and which some scholars main- 
tain was contemporaneous.™! The author of the apocalyptic Book of 
Zerubbabel wrote: “All the children of Israel will see the Lord like a 
man of war with a helmet of salvation on His head... He will do battle 
against the forces of Armilus [an epithet for the king of Rome, the 
Antichrist] and they will all fall dead in the Valley of Arbel.' Here 
again we see the array of mythic traditions that the Galileans had 
formed about their region. 

The reconquest of Palestine by the Byzantine Emperor Heraclius 
in 630, a conquest that had messianic connotations for the Christians 


49 Apart from the Book of Zerubbabel, we have the Book of Elijah and few other 
smaller treatises; see Y. Even-Shmuel, Midrashei Geulah (Jerusalem, 1954), 15-64 
(Hebrew). Sefer Zerubbabel received a translation and commentary by M. Himmel- 
farb in Stern and Mirsky, eds., Rabbinic Fantasies, 67-90. See now also the excellent 
annotated collection of Jewish apocalyptic treatises by J. Reevs, Trajectories in Near 
Eastern Apocalyptic: A Post-Rabbinic Jewish Apocalyptic Reader (Atlanta, 2005). As for 
the realities on the ground which for instance in Jerusalem were less dramatic than 
reflected in contemporary Christian sources, see now G. Avni, “The Persian Conquest 
of Jerusalem (614 C. E.)-An Archaeological Assessment,” BASOR 357 (2010): 35-48 
(with extensive bibliography). It is important to note that earlier signs of Jewish-Sas- 
sanian collaboration against the Christian overlords had occurred in Southern Arabia 
already during the second half of the sixth century; see C. Robin, L’Arabie antique de 
Karib’il a Mahomet (Aix-en-Provence, 1993), 144-50. 

141 See, e.g., J. Halperin, The Merkubah in Rabbinic Literature (Leiden, 1980); and 
P. Schaefer, The Hidden and Manifested God: Some Major Themes in Early Jewish 
Mysticism (Albany, 1992); more on the messianic and eschatological world in this 
literature see now, P. Alexander, (supra, note 86), 232-4. 

2 Himmelfarb, Sefer Zerubbabel, 78. The place of the Land of Israel in general 
and the Galilee in particular in the “end of days” scenarios is still in need of close 
scrutiny. 
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(restoration of the True Cross to Jerusalem from its Persian captivity, 
and a campaign of persecution against the Jews), intensified the Jews’ 
sense of the approach of the End of Days. And when the Muslims 
appeared in Palestine four years later, a liturgical poet recalled the 
apocalyptic vision of Zerubbabel: 


The kings from the land of] Edom will be no more 
And the people of Antioch will rebel and make peace 
And Ma/’aziya [Tiberias] and Samaria will be consoled 
And Acre and the Galilee will be shown mercy 
Edomites and Ishmael will fight in the Valley of Acre.’ 


The Arab conquest, which at first was deemed by the Jews to be a 
stage in the divinely determined redemption, soon appeared to be yet 
another yoke.“ In these dismaying circumstances, the words of this 
anonymous poet may have been of some comfort: “The Messiah will 
emerge in dignity like the sun rising in might.” In this light, when a 
worshiper entered a synagogue and encountered the seemingly pagan 
image of Sol Invictus (the Victorious Sun), exemplifying the figure of 
the Redeemer, it must have served as the ultimate consolation and 
promise of the victory of the Jews over their opponents. 


‘8 The text (in my own translation) is taken from the poem “In Those Days and In 
That Time”; see Even-Shmuel, Midrashei Geula, (Jerusalem, 1954), 114 (Hebrew). 

‘4 On the change of sentiment among the Jews, see J. Yahalom, “The Transition of 
Kingdoms in Eretz Israel as Conceived by Poets and Homelists” in Shalem: Studies in 
the History of the Jews in Eretz Israel 6 (Jerusalem, 1992), 1-22 (Hebrew). It ought to be 
noted that the Arab conquest of the East posed a grave problem to the Christian con- 
cept of history as well, resulting in new waves of apocalyptic anxiety. For an overview 
of the Byzantine tick and chime of the eschatological clock, see P. Magdalino, “The 
History of the Future and Its Uses: Prophecy, Policy and Propaganda,” in The Making 
of Byzantine History: Studies Dedicated to Donald M. Nicol on his Seventieth Birthday, 
eds., R. Beaton and C. Rouche (Aldershot, 1993), 3-34. One of the earliest and most 
influential attempts to address the historical transformation in apocalyptic terms was 
that known as the Ps.-Methodius, which was written in northern Syria circa 692 C.E. 
See G. Reinink, “Ps.-Methodius: A Concept of History in Response to the Rise of 
Islam,” in The Byzantine and Early Islamic Near East, Vol. 1: Problems in the Literary 
Source Material, eds., A. Cameron and L. Conrad (Princeton, 1992), 149-87. More on 
the conflicting visions of the “end” during the steering times of the seventh century, see 
G. Stroumsa, “False Prophet, False Messiah and the Religious Scene in Seventh- 
Century Jerusalem,” in Bockmuehl and Carleton Paget (supra, note 86), 285-96. 
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Robert Bonfil 


Among the concepts of crucial importance for the historians’ busi- 
ness, those of continuity and discontinuity (or change) appear to have 
constantly retained the greatest attention. Although “in a sense this 
is what all historians study all the time,” one can hardly say that his- 
torians really do refer to this pair of apparently opposite concepts in 
the same way.’ Since historical narratives are inevitably shaped by his- 
torians’ different outlooks, we can reasonably expect that things will 
not be different for Byzantine history as a whole and for the history 
of Byzantine Jews in particular. One cannot escape the constraint of 
dealing with such complexity in approaching the topic, even though, 
at least at first glance, questions related to continuity and change may 
have been of greater relevance for Western European than for Byzan- 
tine history, especially the transition from Late Antiquity toward the 
early Middle Ages. 

In a seminal essay published almost twenty-five years ago,” Anthony 
Cutler and Alexander Kazhdan endeavored to set the stage by arguing 
against Giinter Weiss’s article on the continuity of the social struc- 
ture of Byzantium’ which according to them opened a new phase in 
the development of Byzantine studies.* The keyword in the above sen- 
tence is structure. Was there a structural change? That is to say: hav- 
ing assumed axiomatically that over a sufficiently large span of time 


' P, Burke, “Introduction,” in Idem (Ed.), The New Cambridge Modern History xiii: 
Companion Volume (Cambridge, 1979), 1. 

? A. Cutler and A. Kazhdan, “Continuity and Discontinuity in Byzantine History,” 
Byzantion 52 (1982): 429-78. 

> G. Weiss, “Antike und Byzanz. Die Kontinuitat des Gesellschafttsstuktur,” Histo- 
rische Zeitschrift 224 (1977): 529-60. 

* Cutler and Kazhdan, art. cit. p. 430: “Weiss was the first in western historiography 
to undertake the task of proving the thesis of the continuity of the social structure 
in the transition from Antiquity to the Byzantine Middle Ages.” By means of the 
qualifying phrase ‘in western historiography’ in the above sentence, they suggested an 
association between Weiss’s perspective and the works of the Russian scholar M. Ja. 
Sjusjumov who “developed, in a crisp and consistent way, the concept of Byzantine 
continuity” before Weiss (ibidem; the reference is to: M. Ja. Sjusjumov, “Nekotorye 
problemy istoriéeskogo razvitija Vizantii i Zapada,” VizVrem 35 (1973): 3-18). 
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alterations within certain aspects of life are unavoidable, the question 
would be whether the transition from Antiquity to Byzantium entailed 
qualitative structural changes or just superficial alterations in particu- 
lar aspects of life. In order to answer this question, one should com- 
pare the structure of Antiquity with the medieval one of Byzantium. 
According to Cutler and Kazhdan, “in all probability, the most appro- 
priate definition” of the structure of Antiquity “would understand it as 
an urban social structure, that is based on the polis or municipium, in 
which structure the existence of the city as the prime social unit deter- 
mined both the forms of ownership, the relationship of social groups or 
classes, the nature of the microstructures (microgroups) and the ideo- 
logical, socio-psychological, religious and esthetic self-consciousness 
of society.” An articulated scrutiny of the major manifestations con- 
cerning the above-mentioned elements would unequivocally show dis- 
continuity in the transition from Antiquity to medieval Byzantium. 
And yet, in their own words, the substantial difference between their 
approach and that of Weiss and others who would rather maintain that 
the idea of continuity “consists in the fact that from his point of view 
the alterations in social life with which he is concerned were insig- 
nificant and incidental, that they were realized slowly during the long 
span both of Roman and Byzantine history,” whereas for Cutler and 
Kazhdan “[the alterations] seem to be united by a structural unity and 
to occur chronologically in the main about the seventh century, in the 
maelstrom of the urban catastrophe.”* Following this line of reasoning, 
phenomena which would appear to show clear signs of continuity are 
ingeniously assessed the other way around, by especially stressing how 
“the idea of continuity was strictly implanted in the social thought of 
the Byzantines who considered themselves as successors to both the 
Biblical and the Roman past,” an ideological bias that modern histori- 
ans may also, perhaps unintentionally, have adopted as a guideline.® 
Cutler and Kazhdan’s argumentation offers a convenient starting 
point for our discussion: when viewed from the standpoint of Jewish 


> Cutler and Kazhdan, art. cit. p. 464. 

5 Caveats against the danger of possible falsification of the truth have always been 
standard declarations of serious professional commitment to the “historian’s craft.” It 
is therefore superfluous to reiterate the fashionable mantra about how misleading pre- 
vious readings of the sources could have been, not to mention the sources themselves, 
written as a rule in the Middle Ages at the service or at the demand of the powerful 
and seeking to embellish their image. 
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history in the terms apparently assumed by them to define a structure, 
the question of structural continuity or discontinuity presents even 
more complex questions concerning the proper understanding of the 
events. Assuming indeed that a social structure is a set of mutually 
operating forces, as was briefly described above, and assuming more- 
over that as a rule forces have starting points, can be weak or strong, 
and can be induced to accelerate or slow down by the other forces 
operating equally on the system, a structure may change abruptly or 
may maintain a fairly constant shape for a long time. Our basic ques- 
tions should consequently be: were there turning points and decisively 
revolutionizing forces in the period under scrutiny here? Did the sev- 
enth century represent a turning point for the Jews living under Byz- 
antine rule? And was the period between the seventh and the twelfth 
century one of structural continuity or change for them? 

The question of periodization must, of course, be approached while 
keeping in mind the general remarks suggested in the introduction: 
taking for granted that a periodization equally suitable for every topic 
of historical scrutiny is impossible, we should look for a maximum 
common denominator between as many possible relevant segments 
of world history and Jewish history, and particularly the history of the 
Jews of Byzantium. 

First of all, from a standpoint of mere histoire événementielle, as 
the French call it, there are lots of reasons to consider the first half of 
seventh century as a turning point both for Jewish and Christian life 
in Byzantium as well as in Western Europe. The Jewish world was but 
a part of the larger world affected by the radical transformation that 
occurred on the geopolitical level by the rise of the Arabs: the formerly 
basically bipartite configuration (on one hand subject to Sassanian rule 
and on the other hand subject to Roman rule) gave way to a basically 
tripartite one: between the seventh and the twelfth centuries, the over- 
whelming demographic majority of Jews were subject to Islamic rule, 
while an almost negligible minority is attested to in Western Europe 
and a even more poorly known and hardly reckonable group dwelled 
in Byzantium. Within a relatively short span of time, before the end 
of the seventh century, some of the consequences of such geopolitical 
restructuring became unmistakably manifest all over the geographical 
area roughly delineated between latitudinal lines 45 north (the north- 
ern shore of the Black Sea in Asia, the Danube and Rhine rivers in 
Europe) and 25 north (the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea in Asia, the 
inhabited regions of Northern Africa) and from east to west between 
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longitudinal lines 70 east (the Indus river) and 10 west (the Euro- 
pean shores of the Atlantic ocean). In the area under scrutiny here, the 
structural change set in motion during the first half of the seventh cen- 
tury definitely closes the previous one, which was set in motion with 
the advent of Christianity, thus convincing contemporary historians to 
adopt Peter Brown’s characterization of the period between the fourth 
and the seventh centuries as Late Antiquity.’ 

Peter Brown’s suggestion is indeed outstandingly relevant for our 
discussion first of all because it focuses on the socio-cultural aspects 
of reality, which are of primary importance for Jewish history, rather 
than on military and political ones, which are of secondary impor- 
tance, whatever the impact of the related events may have been; and 
second of all because as a matter of fact such aspects are, according to 
Brown, unmistakably connected with the spread of Christianity. From 
the standpoint of historians focusing on the history of the Jews, one 
can hardly imagine that the Christianization of the Empire may have 
had less impact on the fate of the Jews than any other factor of change. 
Of course, we do not have to imagine that Christianization happened 
at once, not even in the worldview of Constantine the Great. No one, 
however, would seriously contest the fact that from the fourth cen- 
tury onward transformation was vigorously set in motion and that 
the basic beliefs, or as some would prefer to say ideologies, guiding 
the decision-making of the men and women were naturally affected 
accordingly.’ 

In assuming that structural changes were set in motion by the spread 
of Christianity, and that one such change reached completion in the 
first half of the seventh century, we are ultimately bringing together 
the question of periodization with the other no less important ques- 
tions of causality and agency into one global question of assessing 
and organizing the possible factors of change according to the pre- 
sumed magnitude of their respective effects on the system viewed as a 
whole, and we are moreover granting that the spread of Christianity 
was a factor of outstandingly crucial importance. From the perspec- 
tive suggested above by Cutler and Kazhdan, it would therefore appear 
almost natural to ask how the spread of Christianity affected Byzantine 


” P. Brown, The World of Late Antiquity from Marcus Aurelius to Muhammad 
(London, 1971). 

® Readers will find in almost all the essays included in the present collective work 
numerous examples of such radical change. 
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cities and how the resultant structure affected in turn the Jewish 
settlements. 

The archeological evidence so far brought to light appears to con- 
firm beyond any reasonable doubt the decline of Byzantine cities, the 
majority of which appear to have been ruined, abandoned, or sharply 
reduced in the seventh century.’ However, the nature of the connec- 
tion of this unquestionable fact with the loss of a considerable part of 
the Empire to Islam and with the ongoing process of Christianization 
of Byzantine cities is a matter quite difficult to assess. Perhaps the best 
way to approach it is to focus on the different profile displayed by 
Constantinople on one hand and the provinces on the other hand. 
As has quite convincingly been shown, in the passage from Antiquity 
to the Middle Ages, one major asset did survive, the imperial city of 
Byzantium-Constantinople, which ultimately preserved the inhéri- 
tance of the fundamental late Roman institutions and the sense of 
continuity notwithstanding the momentous changes. Hence, in the 
resulting configuration, “to be a Roman” came to mean “to be a ser- 
vant of the emperor of Constantinople and to be a Christian as defined 
in the imperial city.” This fact may be considered complementary 
to the transformation of worldviews following Peter Brown’s sugges- 
tion: first, the growing sense of anxiety and search for the meaning 
of human life, as implied in the aspiration to ascertain the connec- 
tion between the hidden God and man, which was already at the root 
of numerous interconnected manifestations during Late Antiquity, 
assumed increasingly Christian modes of manifestation, such as the 
rise of Christian saints as intermediaries between God and man, the 
rise of monastic and ascetic worldviews, and so on and so forth; sec- 
ond, the dynamic intertwining between imperial and ecclesiastical 
power, later characterized as cesaro-papism led the rich and powerful 
to detach themselves from the municipal frameworks and provincial 
milieus toward the imperial court of the capital city where the new 
sense of Christianity appeared more compatible with their personal 
ambitions to achieve socio-economic and political prominence. The 
connection between the process of Christianization of the empire 
and the decline of urbanism that was already in motion during Late 


° C. Foss, “Archeology and the “Twenty Cities’ of Byzantine Asia,” American Jour- 
nal of Archeology 81 (1977): 469-86; C. Foss and D. Winfield, Byzantine Fortifications: 
An Introduction (Pretoria, 1986); Cutler and Kazhdan, art. cit. 

° M. Whittow, The Making of Byzantium, 600-1025 (Berkeley, 1996), 103. 
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Antiquity and was occasionally accelerated by the usual calamities 
such as plague, famine, or war, was finally boosted as a consequence 
of the major geopolitical change that occurred with the rise of Islam. 

The transformation that affected the provinces offered more points 
of discontinuity, though certainly not contradicting what has been 
said about Constantinople. Almost thirty years ago, Gilbert Dagron 
sketched a perceptively nuanced assessment of the elements capable 
of giving a concrete idea of the process of transformation in the prov- 
inces.!! Focusing on the location of churches and other sacred edifices, 
on the gradual inception of burying sites within the urban perimeter, 
and on the role and image of bishops and clergy within the cities, 
Dagron concluded that beyond the decline of urbanism, Christianity 
did effectively promote the passage from one type of civilization to 
another, from a civilization of the city to a civilization of the town. In 
other words, populations were gradually established in towns where 
sacred edifices were fixed points of force; burying within the urban 
perimeter was justified by a new Christian anthropology and material- 
ized as a result of a perturbation imposed by demography; the Church 
as institution, the clergy as society, and the ecclesiastical wealth as eco- 
nomic impetus emphasized the basic liberty of the urban element at 
the margins of the state and its laws; and finally hagiography became 
urban culture. To be sure, there can be little doubt that the pace of 
the transformation varied from one place to another. According to 
Dagron, Constantinople would for instance reach almost definitive 
urban structure already in the fifth to sixth centuries, numerous cities 
would do the same following the crisis of the invasions (i.e. the sev- 
enth century), while other ones would wait until the eleventh century, 
and for some it would never come.” 

Be that as it may, in the passage from Antiquity to the early Middle 
Ages, the overall picture is definitely one of radical transformation of 
the urban profile of the empire, inasmuch as the aspect of urban life 
and number of cities are concerned. If in Justinian’s reign the number 
of cities, including Italy and the provinces of North Africa may have 
been in excess of 1500, just a few hundred survived in a more or less 


1G. Dagron, “Le christianisme dans la ville byzantine,” DOP 31 (1977): 3-25. 
2 Art. cit. p. 25. 
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reduced size during the early Middle Ages.’* If the early Byzantine 
Empire was an aggregate of cities, the middle Byzantine Empire may 
be described as an aggregate of kastra (fortresses). Even in everyday 
speech the term polis became confined more and more to Constanti- 
nople, while a place like Ancyra or Ephesus would be designated as 
kastron.'* It does not come as a surprise that most of them were situ- 
ated on the main communication roads, rivers, or seashores. 

Although the fragmentary state of the documentation would dis- 
courage attempts to describe the evolution of the Jewish settlement 
in Byzantium in the aftermath of the consolidation of the Muslim 
inception in the Mediterranean area, it seems reasonable to presume 
that the above-mentioned trends had natural repercussions upon Jew- 
ish society. As David Jacoby has recently reiterated in a memorable 
outline of Byzantine Jewry, “three phenomena jump to the eye:’the 
continuity of the Jewish presence in the Empire, though admittedly 
not always noticeable on the local plane, the considerable geographic 
spreading of the Jewish communities, and the existence of a contin- 
uous migratory flux of Jews into the Byzantine space.” As a rule, 
throughout the entire period under scrutiny here, the Jews were unin- 
terruptedly granted freedom of settlement and movement within the 
Empire, which is to say they were not excluded from the Christian 
socio-economic space, notwithstanding the sense of distaste that the 
Christianization of society may have increasingly engendered vis-a-vis 
the Jews. 

Although a detailed list of places where the presence of Jews is 
documented still waits for systematic compilation, there can be little 
doubt that the evidence of urban Jewish settlements, strongly contrast- 
ing the relatively much greater number of such settlements during the 
first and second centuries C.E., stands in basic accordance with the 
above-mentioned general pattern of the decline of Byzantine cities. 
If in the Hellenistic times Jewish presence is recorded in hundreds 


3G. Ostrogorsky, “Byzantine Cities in the Early Middle Ages,” DOP 13 (1959): 
45-66; C. Mango, Byzantium. The Empire of the New Rome (London, 2005 [1st ed.: 
1980]), chapter 3. 

14 Mango, op. cit., p. 73. 

5D. Jacoby, “Les Juifs de Byzance: une communauté marginalisée,” in OL 
nepWopraKot...ot6 BuCavtio, ed. Ch. A. Maltezou (Athens, 1993), 103-154 [reprint 
in D. Jacoby, Byzantium, Latin Romania and the Mediterranean, (Aldershot, 2001), 
ng II, 127]. 
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of cities, one can hardly list more than a few tens in the early Middle 
Ages, not one of them displaying evidence of continuous presence of 
Jews from the first centuries C.E. to the Middle Ages. The calamities 
that devastated the Christians did not of course pass over the Jews. 
On the other hand, one can reasonably presume that, whatever may 
have been the extent of rural Jewish population in Antiquity and Late 
Antiquity, socio-economic drives such as those which advocated con- 
centration in the cities were equally operative in medieval Byzan- 
tium.”” And yet, the evidence of Jewish life remained confined to a 
tiny number of cities situated as a rule either on the coast or on the 
main roads of the Roman network of communication. The diary of the 
twelfth-century traveler Benjamin of Tudela displays a partial list of 
such places. Additional names surface in other sources, though some 
of them may admittedly be debatable: the mention of Jews in Lives of 
Saints, for instance, requires great caution in inferring that Jews were 
indeed living where the hagiographers claim that the saints did sup- 
posedly encounter them, usually in order to dispute with them and 
finally convert them to Christianity. 

How are we then to assess the continuity of Jewish life in Byzantium 
assuming that the growing Christianization of society must have aug- 
mented the sense of distaste for the Jews? In fact, however reasonable 
this starting point may be, it nonetheless requires qualification. To 
begin with, and although it may perhaps be superfluous, it is worth 
recalling that as a rule, the Christianization of society could not have a 
straightforward linear effect, notwithstanding the undeniable fact that 
all the extremely complex factors that influenced Jewish life in Chris- 
tian lands were variously affected by Christianization. Among such 
factors, first and foremost was the religious ideology of the holders 
of power (emperors, kings, patriarchs, bishops, but also less influen- 
tial local authorities); second, the power of codified legislation and 


© For a comparative overview on the urban growth registered from the seventh 
to the eleventh centuries in the Muslim world and the correspondent revival at Byz- 
antium and in the Christian West, see M. Lombard, “L’évolution urbaine pendant le 
haut moyen age,” AESC 12 (1957): 7-28. J. Garcin, Journal of the Economic and Social 
History of the Orient 37, (1994): 103-6. For the growing pull of medieval urban life, see 
R. W. Southern, The Making of the Middle Ages (New Haven, 1966), 46-7. 

” Cfr. Toch, “Jews in Europe,” in New Cambridge Medieval History of Europe, 
557. 

8 Cfr. Idem, art., cit., 548, 553, and see in this volume the essay by V. von Falk- 
enhausen. 
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the inertial dynamic force of custom; and third, the implications in 
terms of agency of both, the constant living of Jews and Christians 
side-by-side and the cumulative effect of the traditional image of the 
Jews portrayed by the authoritative Fathers of the Church in the actual 
understandings of religious ideology and law.” 

Inasmuch as religious ideology is concerned, we are traditionally 
tempted to assign an overwhelming role to the entity we usually call the 
Church. However, such a term is not unequivocal and may therefore 
be strongly misleading. First, as is well known, the term points to the 
mystical and symbolic body of all Christians. As such, the Church may 
therefore be understood as synonymous of Christianity, the mirroring 
equivalent of Judaism: both terms point to conceptual abstractions, 
inexistent monolithic entities demanding further characterization 
through concrete manifestations of specific members. These Christian 
members, of admittedly unequal importance, were in the first place the 
men holding actual influential positions in the institutional hierarchy 
of the system (popes, patriarchs, bishops, priests). These men, who 
not unreasonably considered themselves as the true representatives 
of the system, are indeed quite often yet improperly designated by 
antonomasia as the Church, and their utterances on whatsoever mat- 
ter are quoted as substantiating evidence of the Church’s position on 
that matter; and yet, their opponents within that very same system also 
considered themselves as authentic representatives of the system, and 
consequently claimed that their specific opinions were the true repre- 
sentatives of the Church’s position. And, needless to add, both types 
would conveniently sustain their arguments with hermeneutic infer- 
ences based upon texts picked up from the almost endless storehouse 
of authoritative sources, first and foremost among them the Bible. In 
principle, Sergius and Maximos or Ignatius and Phocas had thus equal 
credentials to support their claim to be the authentic representatives 
of orthodox Christian thought; but the specific weight of their claim 
would in practice be assessed according to their actual capability of 
access to power as a complementary supporting asset. The immedi- 
ate impact of a declaration such as the Ekthesis, issued by a Council 
instructed by Sergius, would consequently be evaluated quite differ- 
ently from the contrasting statement of a theologian such as Maximos, 
whatever his stature may be. And yet, as in almost all fields of social 


? Cfr. B. Dinur, Israel ba-Golah II/1 p. 129. 
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life, views are naturally doomed to assume a quite different character 
in the long term, once the connection with actual power is gone. We 
must constantly keep that in mind when referring to the Church. 

A similar line of reasoning should guide us in evaluating the impact 
of the codified legislation and the force of custom. The specific devel- 
opment that took place in Byzantium, which is the continuity of the 
Roman tradition that situated the emperor at the top of the religious, 
the military and administrative hierarchy, in what has been called 
cesaropapism,” considerably, though of course not entirely reduced 
motives of possible disagreement and controversy between emperors 
and patriarchs. The terms in which the “Jewish question” would be 
viewed by Christian emperors would therefore not differ from those 
in which it would be viewed by patriarchs as drastically as they would 
in Western Europe by emperors and popes. We must therefore con- 
stantly keep in mind that, contrary to what could happen in medieval 
Western Europe, the attitude towards the Jews of Byzantium would not 
result in conflict of different let alone antithetic concepts between the 
Empire and the Church.” Roman law and Christian ideology would 
rather be even more strictly intertwined in restraining the aspiration 
to remove them from the body of the Christian empire and guarantee- 
ing their constant presence within the Christian space until the end 
of time. Theologians would provide reasonable answers for that, all 
of them rooted in the complicated perception of Christianity as Verus 
Israel and its convolute relationship to Judaism.” 

Issued from Judaism, Christianity never succeeded in denying such 
filiation. The umbilical cord was never rescinded, because God who 
sealed up the alliance on Mount Sinai was that very same God who 
later sent His Son to rescue humanity. As a matter of fact, Christianity 
defined from the very beginning its divergence from Judaism in terms 
of Scriptural exegesis, and yet such divergence never resulted in radical 
opposition. On the contrary, the essential self-definition of Christian- 
ity as Verus Israel engendered the necessity of proving to the Jews the 
truth of Christian faith. As long as the Jews would not spontaneously 


20 See G. Ostrogorsky, History of the Byzantine State, trans. J. Hussey (from the 
German Geschichte des Byzantinischen Staates), 3rd revised ed. (New Brunswick, 
1969), chapter 1; and see also A. Papadakis and A. Kazhdan, ODB I, 364-365, s.v. 
“Caesaropapism.” 

4 Cfr. Jacoby, “Les Juifs de Byzance: une communauté marginalisée,” cit. 117-23. 

22 Idem, art., cit. 109-10. 
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come to the baptismal font, they would constitute an unresolved theo- 
logical problem. Forceful removal of the Jews from the Christian space 
could not be a viable solution.” 

As much as the Church, viewed through its official leading organs is 
concerned, one can thus fully agree with Dagron’s recent assessment 
that following the disappearance of most dissenting Christian sects, 
such as monophysites and Jacobites, from the Byzantine space that fell 
into Muslim hands, the position of the Church toward the Jews reached 
almost final consolidation in the 692 Council (in Trullo), which in fact 
appears to have been less interested in Jews proper than in “judaizing” 
Christians; and in any case was definitively formulated in the Eighth 
Canon of Nicea II (787).** At the outburst of the iconoclastic crisis, “le 
dossier du judaisme est déja a peu prés clos; disons qu'il se renferme 
alors sur un faux procés, des injures («judaiser») et quelques légerides 
a propos d’un complot juif 4 lorigine de la destruction des images, 
sans rien apporter de neuf dans les relations entre Juifs et Chrétiens.”5 
According to this outstanding scholar, the Church would therefore 
not really constitute a serious impediment to the readiness to include 
the Jews in the socio-economic Byzantine space, notwithstanding the 
stereotyped negative image of the Jews that the masters of Christian 
faith encouraged in every possible way. 

To be sure, such official stance did not constitute the entire pic- 
ture. Beyond that one should consider the repercussions of Jews and 
Christians living in close proximity together with actual understand- 
ings of their religious ideology and law and of its implications in terms 
of idiosyncratic agency. This should be assessed on the background 
of what has so far been said. One should thus take into account the 
cumulative effect of stereotypes of negative images of the Jews, the 
effect of anti-Jewish homilies by inflamed churchmen addressing their 
flock in church,” the impact of disputations eventually held in pub- 
lic, and many other occasional events that it would be impossible to 
list without going into detailed micro-history. All in all, however, the 


23 Among the legion of valuable studies on this point, see the lucid contribution 
of F. Parente, “La confrontation idéologique entre le Judaisme et l’Eglise en Italie,” in 
Idem, Les Juifs et ’Eglise romaine a l’époque moderne (XV°-XVIIE siécle) (Paris, 2007), 
93-95. See also Jacoby, “Les Juifs de Byzance,” cit. 107-8; 125-6. 

* G. Dagron, “Introduction historique” to Dagron et Déroche, ‘Juifs et Chrétiens 
dans l’Orient du VII* siécle,’ TM 11 (1991); 17-8. 

5 Ibid., ibid. 

6 See Jacoby, “Les Juifs de Byzance,” cit. 140-6. 
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dialogic necessity and consequent legitimacy of Jewish life in Christian 
Byzantium does not seem to have been undermined either by occa- 
sional outbursts of anti-Jewish excitement” nor by the traditions of 
the Christianized Roman law and the religious ideology common to 
both emperors and churchmen. 

But then, how are we to interpret the rationale of the four instances 
usually recorded in historical writing as forced conversions? As is well 
known, one took place under Heraclius, almost on the eve of the Arab 
entrance on the stage of Byzantine history; one under Leo III, appar- 
ently in the middle of the controversy on the icons; one under Basil I; 
and one under Romanos Lekapenos. Would not such manifesta- 
tions contradict our provisional conclusion? Were they extraordinary 
expressions of casual discontinuity in the traditional line of the alleg- 
edly tolerant attitude toward the inclusion of the Jews in the Christian 
space, that the Church would not really care about and would we con- 
sequently require explanation for the deviation in terms of exception- 
ality? Or were they rather almost ordinary products of a constantly 
intolerant attitude toward the Jews, as a growingly intolerant Church 
would advocate? One can formulate the same questions from a variety 
of slightly different angles: were the forced conversions a phenom- 
enon rooted in individual understandings of contingencies or rather 
in socio-cultural processes involving society at large? And in the later 
case, did the unusually violent treatment of the Jews stem from a sense 
of feebleness or rather of excited strength? Should those four instances 
of persecution of the Jews be interpreted as natural aspirations to bring 
to completion a successful process of ideological consolidation of the 
Empire, through the removal of disturbing dissenters or rather as per- 
ceptions of impending dangers? Given that the Jews did not disap- 
pear in the immediately following period, nor did their presence elicit 
special justifications by Byzantine writers, are we confronted with one 
more example of the usual gap between wishful policy and its actual 
implementation on the ground, or more simply with the failure of 
the imperial strategy? And would those instances be examples of a 
more general pattern of historical occurrences that viewed from the 
standpoint of the Jews would appear to run contrary to the perception 
of everybody else? For as a matter of fact, at first sight and according 
to the received conventional historical picture, one would have good 


2” For examples of such outbursts see Idem, art., cit. 148-50. 
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reasons to assign all four occurrences to periods of growing sense of 
successful consolidation. Would then such examples suggest that what 
was good for the preservation of the Otherness of the Jews run neces- 
sarily against what should objectively be considered good from the 
standpoint of everybody else?” 

Let it be said right away: although conventional solutions, which 
recur in concepts such as the above-mentioned (gap between official 
policy and its actual implementation on the ground, failure of imperial 
strategies, and the like) cannot easily be contrasted by solid evidence, 
they nonetheless appear rather weak. And although ambivalence was 
(and still is) unquestionably built in the Christian worldview concern- 
ing Jews and Judaism, it cannot be considered as a general explanatory 
category. Besides, since the question of continuity or discontinuity that 
surfaced in relation with both the implications of the Christianization 
of the Empire and the cases of forced conversions is directly intercon- 
nected with the question of agency on the side of the decision-makers, 
particularly of the emperor, traditionally viewed as law-giver “equal 
to the apostles,””? and consequently with the recent reappraisals or as 
some would say revisionisms of imperial images, a parallel reappraisal 
concerning the “Jewish question” would appear equally desirable, not 
just because the “Jewish question” can obviously not be satisfactorily 
assessed by viewing it as isolated from the most general context, but 
because so far historians did not presume as equally obvious that the 
overall picture of agency within that context cannot be satisfactorily 
assessed by viewing the “Jewish question” as marginally connected 
to the main stream of the events.** Perched on the shoulders of the 
distinguished scholars who previously addressed the matter, the fol- 
lowing depiction will (perhaps presumptuously) attempt to venture 
on such a way, beginning from the four instances of allegedly forced 


8 As a matter of fact, puzzling examples of the same kind are legion, and not 
just in Jewish history. One may think, for instance, about the furious persecution of 
heretics and lepers alongside Jews in the first half of the thirteenth century, at the 
culminating moment of cultural flourishing in Western Europe; or of the tragedy that 
smashed European Jewry alongside black peoples in Africa and natives in Central 
and South America at the culminating moment of extraordinary geopolitical and cul- 
tural efflorescence toward the end of the fifteenth century; or at the extreme tragedy 
that almost annihilated European Jewry alongside gypsies and other “unproductive” 
human beings in the twentieth century at the hands of a one of the most culturally 
advanced European nation; examples could easily be multiplied. 
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conversion of the Jews that, as is well known, took place under rul- 
ers whose reign was situated in extraordinarily delicate phases of the 
necessity to reconsider the meaning and the implications of orthodox 
Christian belief in terms of political and military power, both inside 
and outside. 

Our query must therefore begin, and not just for chronological rea- 
sons, from the laudable image of Heraclius bequeathed to posterity 
by the Byzantine historical writing, and eagerly embraced by modern 
Greek writers, according to whom Heraclius’s age represents a suc- 
cessful coherent restructuring of the basic political, socio-economic 
and cultural features of the Empire.*’ Does the emperor’s contradic- 
tory attitude vis-a-vis the Jews, culminating in a policy of compulsory 
conversion, fit such an image?” And is the thorough reappraisal of 
the conventional picture of the emperor’s accomplishments in which 
recent scholarship is actually engaged doomed to elicit a parallel revis- 
iting of Heraclius’s activity vis-a-vis the Jews? Among the numerous 
elements that must be considered as structurally interconnected and 
that appear to have been more influential than others in shaping the 
fate of the Jews and the retrospective recollection by the Christian 
chroniclers who wrote following the Arab entrance to the Mediter- 


1 The conventional picture was clearly established by Angelo Pernice, greatly 
under the influence of the picture of the emperor drawn by the contemporary poet 
George Pisida, deacon chartophylax of St. Sophia, who portrayed the campaigns and 
the exploits of Heraclius in a coherently panegyric epical vein. According to Pernice’s 
portrayal, the image raised of Heraclius is constantly and coherently one of a heroic 
leader of great wisdom and vision, who left a durable and almost revolutionary mark 
in nearly every institutional manifestation, and especially in the reform of the taxation 
system as required by the reorganization of the army in the structure of the themes 
and in supporting the unified orthodox definition of the Christian Empire he was 
heading. The successful campaign against the Persians and the restoration of the “True 
Cross” would thus represent the climax of such resourcefulness. The contrary view of 
Edward Gibbon, characterized by Pernice as completely wrong, would however main- 
tain that the successful campaign against the Persians was absolutely extraordinary, 
a kind of meridian sun contrasting the ordinary obscurity characteristic of a weak 
emperor, substantially incapable of standing against the dangers that jeopardized the 
fate of the Empire from both inside and outside. (E. Gibbon, The History of the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire, v). Any attempt to provide exhaustive bibliographi- 
cal references to the varieties of works situated between these two extremities would 
inevitably transcend the limits of this essay. 

* The matter was scrupulously addressed by top scholars of Byzantine history 
and culture, such as Dagron, “Introduction historique” to Dagron et Déroche, 17-46; 
A. Cameron, “Blaming the Jews: The Seventh-Century Arab Invasions of Palestine in 
Context,” Mélanges Gilbert Dagron = TM 14 (2002): 57-78. The relevant sources and 
previous works are exhaustively listed in these works. 
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ranean scene and constitute our main evidence, some seem to have 
been very significant in the recent revisiting of the issues related to 
continuity and discontinuity in the above-mentioned assessment of 
this emperor’s image: the military confrontation with the Persians;* 
the importance of Christian tradition and religious zeal in shaping the 
worldviews of all Byzantine Christians in the depiction of the imperial 
commitment to Christianity and the strife for doctrinal unification— 
success or failure, victory or defeat, were all viewed as outcomes of 
divine will, and consequently of people’s achievements to please God 
and overturn His potential fury;** the imperial commitment to previ- 
ous legislation; and finally the new sense acquired by the competition 
between Christians and Jews about their respective rights in Jerusalem 
following the Arab conquest. 

The reality of the pressure put upon the Jews to abjure is unquestion- 
able. And yet, beyond a few dubious references concerning Jerusalem 
and Palestine, Arabia and Egypt, and beyond a no less questionable 
mention by the Western chronicler Fredegar, actual forced conversion 
is unmistakably recorded solely from Carthage.* In a letter from that 
city to a still inconclusively identified fellow monk in Palestine, most 
probably presumed to agree with him concerning the appraisal of the 
imperial policy, Maximus Confessor wrote in 632: 


* Recent scholarship has indeed thoroughly challenged the received opinion which 
attributed to Heraclius the reform of the army through the creation of the so-called 
themata and, among other things, correlated with that reform the successful campaign 
against the Persians, culminated with the restoration of the True Cross in Jerusalem. 
See J. F. Haldon, “Military Service, Military Lands, and the Status of Soldiers: Current 
Problems and Interpretations,” DOP 47 (1993): 1-67; Whittow, Making of Byzantium, 
113-26; W. E. Kaegi, “Some Reconsiderations on the Themes, 7th to 9th Centuries,” 
JOB 16 (1967): 39-53; idem, Heraclius, Emperor of Byzantium (Cambridge, 2003), 
113. 

4 Whittow, Making of Byzantium, chapter 6; Kaegi, Heraclius, Emperor of Byzan- 
tium, 72-4, 105-6. 

*% Kaegi, Heraclius, Emperor of Byzantium, 79-80. 

© Dagron, “Introduction historique” cit. 

*” The relevant text is preserved only in few manuscripts (cod. Vat. gr. 1502, 505, 
504, 507) and was repeatedly published by S. L. Epifanovic, Materialy k izuc zizni i 
tvoreni prep. Maksima Ispovednika (Kiev, 1917), 84; R. Devréesse, “La fin inédite d’une 
lettre de Saint Maxime: Un baptéme forcé de Juifs et Samaritains a Carthage en 632,” 
RSR 17 (1937): 25-36; J. Starr, “St. Maximus and the Forced Baptism at Carthage 
in 632,” BNJ 16 (1940): 192-6; C. Laga, “Judaism and Jews in Maximus Confessor’s 
Works—Theoretical Controversy and Practical Attitude,” ByzSlav 51 (1990): 177-188; 
Dagron, art. cit., esp. 30-2. 
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The blessed servant of God, the well-famed eparch who commands 
over our affairs here, when he regressed from the City Sovereign, made 
Christians...all the Jews and the Samaritans throughout the whole of 
Africa... by order of our most pious emperors...on the day of the holy 
Pentecost of this fifth current indiction. I hear that this has happened 
throughout the whole realm of the Romans. 


As far as Carthage is concerned, the events described by Maximus 
are confirmed beyond reasonable doubt by the Doctrina Jacobi nuper 
baptizati,** which adds considerable evidence about numerous other 
matters that will not be addressed here. 

Did the emperor really issue and dispatch a specific decree order- 
ing the forced conversion of the Jews of the Empire?” The eparch 
of Carthage certainly did not receive such a written decree, for (as 
Maximus points out) he was just back from Constantinople where he 
allegedly got direct instructions. But what about the other places? Was 
an imperial decree ordering wholesale violent conversion of the Jews 
dispatched to the prefects? Is it by mere chance that, at least up to 
the present moment, no evidence of such a document has surfaced? 
Is it by mere chance that no evidence of forced conversion surfaced 
from the capital city of Constantinople, where one would reasonably 
imagine that the imperial policy should have been implemented accu- 
rately, but where the presence of Jews does not seem to have registered 
discontinuity? How really defiant were the Jews in the worldview of 


%8 See “Doctrina Jacobi nuper baptizati, édition et traduction par Vincent Déroche,” 
TM 11 (1991): 47-229, followed by the commentary of Dagron and Déroche, ibidem, 
230-73. 

» Asa matter of fact, the question does not seem to have been previously penned 
in such a straightforward way, though some doubt must have prompted the flowing 
formulations of cautious scholars such as those cited in the previous note. See, for 
instance, Dagron, art. cit., pp. 30-31. All in all, although Dagron does not cast doubt 
that Heraclius may have taken the decision to compel the Jews to baptize nor on 
the fact that forced conversion did take place in Carthage, he does not seem to sug- 
gest that an explicit edict was issued by the emperor. Dagron would even be ready 
to admit that the decision may have been taken already in 630 and communicated 
orally to the prefect of Constantinople much before May 31 of 632 (the date of the 
event at Carthage). Av. Cameron prefers to call it “Heraclius’s attempt to order the 
baptism” (67), though she immediately puzzlingly adds that “this was the first such 
law introduced by a Byzantine emperor, but on the eve of Iconoclasm Leo III followed 
in the same direction, and a final attempt is attributed to Basil I in the ninth century” 
(italics mine). We shall return shortly to Leo III and Basil. In general, however, most 
authors mention the promulgation of an imperial decree: thus J. Starr, The Jews in the 
Byzantine Empire, 641-1204 (Athens, 1939), 2; A. Sharf, Byzantine Jewry (New York, 
1971), 53; A. Linder, “Ecclesia and Synagoga in the Medieval Myth of Constantine the 
Great,” Revue Belge de Philologie et d'Histoire 54 (1976): 1027-29; and many others. 
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Heraclius? And what happened to the alleged forcible conversion in 
the following period? Does the evidence point to extraordinary per- 
functory events,*° at most dictated by transient perceptions of urge of 
revenge or threat? 

Our perplexity is further enhanced by the puzzling evidence con- 
cerning the imperial attitude vis-a-vis the Jews in the period framed 
by the capitulation of the Persians in 628 and the events related by 
Maximus. In 628 Heraclius is reported to have revoked his brother’s 
decision to exterminate the Jews of Edessa, charged with treacherous 
support to the Persians during the war; in 630, en route to Jerusalem, 
he is reported to have issued a document granting safety to the Jews 
of the Galilee who would have feared similar charges. At almost the 
same time, the emperor is reported to have successfully persuaded a 
prominent Jew of Tiberias to convert; finally, upon learning about’the 
ferocious slaughter of the Christians on the occasion of the capture 
of Jerusalem by the Persians in 614, he would have been convinced 
to forget his previously mentioned commitment to the safety of the 
Jews and allow a massacre of every Jew eventually caught near Jeru- 
salem and in the Galilee. Does this apparently contradictory evidence 
make sense? One can, of course, imagine numerous scenarios capable 
of offering plausible solutions, and yet none of them would finally be 
absolutely adequate, whatever the amount of preconceived bias one 
would be ready to allow to both, the sources and their interpreters 
down to most recent times.” There is no need of a special incentive 
to grant that both the sources and the interpretations display plenty 


“© Thus Sharf, Byzantine Jewry cit. 54: “At Carthage, where the decree was promul- 
gated, its application was perfunctory, and had no effects in the province.” 

“ According to Sharf, for instance (Byzantine Jewry cit.), the decree of 632 was an 
attempt to safeguard imperial security by eliminating the political dangers of religious 
dissidence (53). The same idea was previously suggested by Starr, “St. Maximus and 
the Forced Baptism at Carthage” cit. 196, though more cautiously: “The fear of Hera- 
clius lest the Jews and the Samaritans make common cause with the threatening Arab 
hordes still seems to me the most plausible explanation, although there is no evidence 
that as early as 632 the danger confronting the remote provinces should have been 
sensed in Constantinople.” In the same direction, though in a more general tone, 
W. Kaegi, Byzantium and the Early Islamic Conquests (Cambridge, 2000), esp. 207-18; 
J. Haldon, Byzantium in the Seventh Century: The Transformation of a Culture (Cam- 
bridge, 1990), 337-48; D. Olster, Roman Defeat, Christian Response, and the Literary 
Construction of the Jew (Philadelphia, 1994). 

® For instance, the story about the Jew of Tiberias that Heraclius allegedly per- 
suaded to convert was not unreasonably interpreted as a kind of pre-figuration of the 
imminent pressure to enforce conversion (Dagron, art. cit. 28). 
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of literary and ideological motives; and that holds especially true con- 
cerning the one recent attempt to substantiate this in the case of the 
Persian conquest of Jerusalem since it can hardly be said to have added 
helpful insights regarding the recollection of the events.’ Our outline 
endeavors to reappraise the matter following the above-mentioned 
assumption that the overall historical picture cannot be satisfactorily 
assessed by viewing the “Jewish question” as accidentally connected to 
the main stream of the events. 

We have already suggested that the elements that may have been 
more influential than others in shaping Jewish fate should be viewed 
as structurally interconnected with the crucial issues at stake in the 
period under discussion. As a matter of fact, the specific period framed 
above was one of uncertainty mixing comfort rooted in the far-seeing 
powerful achievements of the emperor with anxiety rooted in the com- 
plexity of a still suspicious internal political arena. It is now advis- 
able to consider the impact of the traditional hostile feelings toward 
religious dissidents in general and particularly toward Jews beyond 
the construction of the worldview of the individuals involved in 
the decision-making processes, focusing upon the role assigned to the 
Jews in the portrayal of the images of the powerful, particularly of the 
emperor, and the expected feedback to those images from the public 
opinion. To put it more plainly: it is here suggested to focus on the 
role assigned to the Jews in Byzantine political discourse and propa- 
ganda, similar to modern evocations of Jews or Israel by manipula- 
tors of public opinion stirred by various kinds of expectations, often 
quite loosely connected with what they may really think about Jews or 
Israel.“ Favorable attitudes toward Jews may often be a no less con- 
torted way to convey a socio-cultural and political message than hostile 
attitudes toward Jews. Both reflect little concern with Jews, if at all. 
And yet, then no differently than now, propaganda could occasionally 
get out of control. 

In the case of Heraclius, the victory against the Persians and the resto- 
ration of the “True Cross” in 630 in Jerusalem stirred such triumphant 


* E. Horowitz, “The Vengeance of the Jews was Stronger than their Avarice: Mod- 
ern Historians and the Persian Conquest of Jerusalem in 614,” Jewish Social Studies 
4 (1998): 1-39. 

“ For examples of such multifaceted political uses of the Jewish stereotype, one 
can think about rulers extending privileges to the Jews as signs of independence from 
competing contrary powers, such as medieval and Renaissance monarchs and princes 
contrasting Popes, and so on and so forth. 
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expectations of immense magnitude* that may well have induced the 
emperor to ponder on the profit that his political agenda could gain 
by strengthening the link between the royal and the religious image 
he was setting up and the role that the Jews could play in such a con- 
text. The profitability of putting pressure on the Jews to abjure must 
therefore be assessed as intertwined with the major policy which did 
eventually produce the Ekthesis. As a matter of fact, the conversionist 
effort vis-a-vis the Jews is situated in the period framed by the above- 
mentioned major events, that is to say within the decade between 
the capitulation of the Persians in 628, followed by the restoration of 
the True Cross in Jerusalem in 630, the invasion of the Arabs and the 
fall of Jerusalem in 637, and finally the publication of the Ekthesis, 
composed by patriarch Sergius and published in Saint Sofia in 638. 
The strife for doctrinal unification, whatever the underlying motive 
for action may have been, was no less motivated by the wish to set up 
the image of the emperor as a heroic warrior in the defense of the true 
Christian faith. Thus, to the emperor who just in that time assumed the 
title Baowvebc, which no emperor before him had been willing to do, 
and probably for the first time referred to himself in the inscriptio of a 
novella dated March 21, 629 as motdg év Xpiotd Baordredc,** harden- 
ing the pressure to abjure on the Jews must have appeared as a venture 
most likely to encounter feeble opposition on the ground,” and thus 
offer immediate gains. The image of the emperor as a faithful fighter 
for a religiously integrated state would dissipate any doubts that his 
opponents might eventually cast, no matter what the true beliefs of the 
ruler may have been, though in fact there is really no reason to suspect 
that Heraclius may have been skeptical about the efficacy of the divine 


This point was effectively made by Av. Cameron (art. cit. 69 f£.) in order to sub- 
stantiate her claim that “the representation of the Jews in seventh-century Christian 
texts” is “surely implicated” with a set of associations of the meaning of that symbol 
for Christian believers. Following this line of reasoning, she further rightly insists 
on how other incidences, “chosen almost at random, demonstrate the willingness on 
the part of Christian writers to use the literary image of the Jew to point their own 
ideological lessons” following “a tendency already very well established and for which 
there were many precedents” (75). 

6 Irfan Shahid, “Heraclius ITZTOZ EN XPIZTQ BAZIAEYS,” DOP 34 (1980-1981): 
225-37. 

* Tf Shahid is right in conjecturing an opposition of the Senate to the emperor’s 
decision to make use of the new formula that would mark a significant change in the 
most prominent facet of the image of Byzantium at home and abroad, the attempt 
to strengthen the royal image by drawing public attention to the Jews would appear 
even more plausible. 
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assistance of the Virgin depicted on his banner. It therefore stands to 
reason that the entire set of these matters was intensely discussed in 
the emperor's entourage. 

The emperor’s intents were undoubtedly made publicly known, 
though we do not know how. It stands to reason that, as it usually hap- 
pens in such cases, interpretations and responses differed. The eparch 
of Carthage understood the emperor’s wish as an instruction to take 
action, and that is what he eventually did in the most brutal manner 
described in the Doctrina Jacobi nuper baptizati. He must not have 
been the only one, as the above-mentioned hearsay letter of Maximus 
unmistakably confirms, though partly as hearsay. And, as perceptively 
suggested by Dagron, it is quite probable that such was also the under- 
standing of the Merovingian ambassadors at their return from Con- 
stantinople at that time.* 

But such was not the understanding of everyone, especially of the 
knowledgeable of law and theology. That the anti-Jewish feeling was 
built into the worldviews and found natural expression in the com- 
mon parlance of everyone, stirred as it was by the traditional Christian 
teachings repeatedly uttered from the pulpit of the churches, hardly 
needs to be substantiated. And yet, the significance and the intensity of 
such feeling and its translation in concrete action would vary, accord- 
ing to the concrete situations in which Christians and Jews might 
find themselves together and to the different understandings of the 
consequences of specific actions. That the final conversion of the Jews 
would be the hopeful conclusion of mankind’s salvation at the end of 
history was the self-evident conviction of every believer in the word of 
Jesus. However, few theologians and men of law would agree that the 
road to that end should be the road of violence, although the rationale 
of their reservations would not be the same and as a rule would not 
equal the attitude toward Christian heretics. The reservations of Maxi- 
mus, who distasted Jews and Judaism no less than Heraclius and his 
advisers, were that first of all, forcible conversion was tantamount to 
desecration of the Eucharistic mystery, for the sacred wafer would be 
administered to people improperly shown the essence of belief (totc 


8 Dagron et Déroche, art. cit. 33, note 79. It would indeed make great sense to 
imagine that the wave of forced conversions registered in the thirties of the seventh 
century in the West, and accordingly reported by Western chronicles as instigated 
by Heraclius, may be connected with such reports, however they may have spread all 
over the Mediterranean area. 
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uh mpoenvderCapéevots tH mioter yv@unv apyddiov); second, it would 
be destructive for the souls of those forcefully baptized, for they would 
no longer be simply unbelievers but rather heretics; and finally, they 
would constitute a permanent danger of infection of the sane body 
of Christian believers. Contrary to heretic Christians, who should be 
forced to repent, Jews should be persuaded to give up their stubborn 
beliefs. Maximus does not say how he would advise to proceed to such 
an end, but one can reasonably presume that disputation should be the 
main means. Otherwise how should one imagine that Jews would be 
properly shown the essence of belief? 

Some three decades earlier Gregory the Great issued a similar road- 
map. Pressure to convert the Jews was to be exercised, within the terms 
of reference of the law (a point that Maximus did not mention), and 
following precise rules: disputation, promises of socio-economic gains, 
threats—not violence. Gregory’s posture became in the course of the 
Middle Ages the foundation of the Catholic attitude toward the Jews. 
Thorough comparison between the views of Maximus and Gregory, 
perhaps the most prominent Christian theologians of the early Middle 
Ages, is still a desideratum. One can however safely assume that, in 
a period of deep religious challenges and of missionary efforts, both 
would aspire to set up a coherent position in which the attitude toward 
the Jews would be organically integrated in the fabric of a genuine 
Christian vision of salvation, not just one of ephemeral political gains, 
certainly not one detrimental to the essence of Christianity. Viewed 
from such a standpoint, Maximus’s reservations are definitely con- 
sistent with his opposition to the religious policy that was gradually 
taking shape in the capital under the influence of Sergius, for his oppo- 
sition to the Ekthesis was no less passionate than the opposition to the 
line of action concerning the Jews.” 

One may be tempted to take the argument one step further: just as 
the image of Heraclius as worth of praise for the conversion of the 
Jews faded quite soon in Byzantine historical writing (contrary to the 
Western largely imaginary tradition), so did the strife for doctrinal 
unification, for the monothelite doctrine of the Ekthesis also rejected 
before long. But while the Ekthesis was formally abrogated, no official 


* The fact that from North Africa Maximus moved to Rome may perhaps be a 
further indication as to the basic compatibility of his theology with that of the Roman 
See. 
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dismissal of the purported decree of forceful conversion has survived— 
one more argument in favor of our hypothesis that such a decree was 
never officially promulgated. Doctrinal disputation aimed at defeating 
the Jews, no less than at reinforcing the shaping of the Christian per- 
ception of religious identity, remained the main road to salvation. 

The relatively great number of literary disputations that survive 
from the seventh century reflects the urge to reinforce the Christian 
perception of religious identity in that particularly shaken age.® There 
is no reason to adopt a rigid stance regarding the vexing question 
whether all these texts were exclusively for internal purport or if they 
possibly testify to real confrontation with Jews. Inasmuch as the Jews 
were not removed from the Christian space, they could variously offer 
terms of actual comparison. In the shaping of the images that the men 
who viewed themselves as responsible for the destiny of the Christian 
Empire had and were interested in diffusing to the public opinion, the 
anti-Jewish stance, which let everyone represent one’s rivals as behav- 
ing like Jews,*! could thus assign them a role definitely out of propor- 
tion as compared to their real importance. 

To summarize, Heraclius’s religious policy in the specific chrono- 
logical segment delimited by the restoration of the True Cross, the 
publication of the Ekthesis, and the forced conversion described by 
Maximus, can be interpreted as coherently following such a pattern. 
There is no need to linger on the apparent contradictions character- 
izing the imperial behavior: just as the image of a most devote Chris- 
tian ruler should not be viewed as contrasting the marriage with 
Martina, notwithstanding the contrary position of the churchmen, the 
apparently contradictory decisions of the emperor regarding the Jews 
should not elicit forceful attempts to conciliate between them. Nor 
is there any need to presume that a specific imperial decree, unjus- 
tifiable in terms of Roman law, was issued and that it did not have 
the desired effect or was subsequently abrogated. The emperor and 
his advisers certainly strove to influence public opinion by diffusing a 
panegyric image of an emperor at the service of Christianity, and the 
pressure put upon the Jews to convert, almost certainly in the course 


*° V. Déroche, “La polémique anti-judaique au VI* et VII‘ siécle: un memento inédit, 
les Képhalaia,” TM 11 (1991): 275-311; idem, “Polémique anti-judaique et emergence 
de l’Islam” (7-8 siécles), REB 57 (1999): 141-61; and see his article in this volume. 

5! See Dagron, “Judaiser,” TM 11 (1991): 359-80; Cfr. J. Cohen, Living Letters of the 
Law: Ideas of the Jew in Medieval Christianity (Berkeley, 1999), 5-65. 
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of public disputations, was part of that publicity. What happened in 
Carthage, and presumably elsewhere, should rather be viewed as one 
more example of how propaganda can easily get out of control and 
lead to dreadful violence, notwithstanding the fact that in terms of 
Roman law and theological orthodoxy, violence would not-find its way 
to be legitimately enacted. 

This same pattern is even more visible in the context of the icono- 
clastic feud initiated by Leo III. In that context, both the iconodulic 
and iconoclastic propagandas would exploit stereotypical components 
of the image of the Jews according to their respective needs.” Thus, 
the patently legendary stories about the alleged influence of Judaism 
and particularly of Jewish soothsayers in importing iconoclastic trends 
from the Islamic area, and accordingly Leo’s iconoclastic worldview 
tell more about the diabolic component of the image of the Jew in 
the common Byzantine worldview® than about the real course of the 
events, whatever they may actually have been. And though the tradi- 
tion, recorded by Theophanes, that Leo III compelled the Jews (and 
the Montanists) to undergo baptism may unintentionally reflect actual 
occurrences, as they were possibly recorded by the now lost icono- 
clastic sources on which Theophanes relied, the precise significance of 
the information (thus doubly deformed) is definitely elusive.* In this 
case as well, no evidence of an edict ordering the forced conversion of 
the Jews has surfaced. Should such an edict actually have been issued, 
it would contradict not only the above-mentioned alleged influence 
of the Jews on the shaping of Leo’s worldview, but also the fact that 
no significant change of legislation concerning the Jews is included 
in the Ecloga promulgated during Leo’s reign.® Scholars intrigued 
by such apparently contradictory recollections have suggested several 


2 The texts are exhaustively reproduced and discussed by S. Gero, Byzantine Icono- 
clasm during the Reign of Leo III (Louvain: Secrétariat du Corpus SCO, 1973). 

533 The fundamental importance of the devil in the Byzantine worldview, both as 
an explanatory category of actual events and source of anxiety in dangerous situa- 
tions, was concisely stressed by Whittow, Making of Byzantium, 105-6. As a matter 
of fact, the diabolic component of Jewish nature is a constante de longue durée in the 
Christian explanation of the Jewish stubborn refusal to recognize the advent of Christ. 
Although the evolution of the idea in Byzantium still waits for detailed analysis, we 
may at first approximation extrapolate according to what has already been assessed 
for the Western area of Christianity. 

54 Theophanes, Chronicle, Anno mundi 6214: See The Chronicle of Theophanes Con- 
fessor...Ed. by C. Mango and R. Scott (Oxford, 1997), 554-5. 

55 On the Ecloga, it suffices to refer to L. Burgmann, “Ecloga,” ODB, I: 672-673. 
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harmonious representations of what may actually have happened by 
variously speculating on the sequence of the events and the pre- 
sumed “kernel of truth” normally evoked by historians confronted by 
legendary accounts of past events.*’ But for our interests here there 
is no need to embark on speculations of this kind, nor even to the 
close philological and anthropological scrutiny that such accounts 
undoubtedly deserve. The contradictory evidence can satisfactorily be 
explained assuming that the evidence at hand does not disclose more 
than that: the manipulating role assigned to the Jews and Judaism in 
Byzantine political discourse and propaganda and particularly in the 
images that powerful people, specifically the emperor, were broadcast- 
ing of themselves and the expected feedback to those images from the 
public opinion. But to repeat, although the Jews and Judaism were 
again driven in the unquestionably shaken times of the iconoclastic 
feud from the peripheral place they normally occupied toward the 
center of destructive attention, compelling violence to abjure was not 
legally enacted. The fact that no Jewish source mentions even indirectly 
any substantial change during Leo’s reign may perhaps be added as a 
further, though admittedly feeble, supporting element to this line of 
reasoning. Jews then overcame the iconoclastic turmoil, however pas- 
sionately they may have observed the desecration of icons and relics 
in the open public space in which everyday life took place side-by-side 
with their neighbors. One can nonetheless imagine that delight must 
have been matched by anxiety that things could be reversed and blame 
put upon the Jews, as in fact the iconodulic propaganda that certainly 
circulated already underground during the iconoclastic suggested to 
cautiously provident Jewish minds.” 


© According to Starr, Jews in the Byzantine Empire, 2-3, “it would be difficult to 
see how in a time filled with foreign attacks, and with domestic revolts due to the 
adoption of the iconoclastic policy in 725, sufficient administrative energy could be 
spared for the purpose [of enforcing the edict].” According to Sharf, Byzantine Jewry, 
67-74, the promulgation of the Ecloga would have occurred sometime before Leo’s 
anti-Jewish decree, published purportedly “at precisely the time when he was taking 
the road to full iconoclasm.” And see Linder’s explanation in this volume. 

* R. Bonfil, “Can Medieval Storytelling Help in Understanding Midrash,” in The 
Midrashic Imagination: Jewish Exegesis, Thought, and History, ed. M. Fishbane (New 
York, 1993), 228-54. 

58 One has of course to allow occasional outbursts of less cautious observers, not 
to speak of insane minds, who may variously have given free course to their anti- 
Christian sentiments. 
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Our provisional conclusion may now be further substantiated by 
looking at the case of the forced conversion allegedly ordered by Basil I. 
At striking variance with the usual lack of Jewish documentation, 
the scarce records displayed by Byzantine chronicles are in this case 
matched by a most conspicuous amount of mentions in various kinds 
of Jewish sources. And yet, the factual matter appears quite far from 
being univocally settled, its significance even more so. Let us begin 
from the Byzantine sources. Beyond mere and not contemporaneous 
mentions of the bare event in the dry style usually employed by the 
annals, such as “in the year 6382 the Jews were baptized,” the most 
significant account appears to be the panegyric reference by Theo- 
phanes Continuatus,® which may now be read in the English transla- 
tion by Ihor Sevéenko:* 


Aware that God cherishes nothing more than the salvation of souls and 
that he who brings forth the worthy from the worthless is the spokesman 
of Christ, the emperor did not show himself careless or indifferent to 
this apostolic work, but first captured the nation of the Jews, uncircum- 
cised and obstinate as it was when left to itself, and led it to submission 
to Christ; for he commanded that they bring forth proofs of their own 
beliefs and enter into disputations (keAeboug yap adtods tic oixetac 
Opynoxeiac tic dnodetEerg KoniCovtas cic 5uaAréEEtg ywpetv), and either 
demonstrate that their tenets were firm and irrefutable or, persuaded (kai 
qf Seuxviven té& Kor’ adbtod isyup& te Kal &vavtippyta 7 mevWouévovs) 
that Christ was the capstone of the Law and the Prophets and that the 
Law was but a shadow that is scattered by the sun’s rise, be converted to 
the teachings of the Lord, and be baptized (npooépyecOan ti tod Kuptov 
ddaxA Kai PontiCecBar). By distributing dignities among those who 
were being converted, removing the burden of taxes they had previ- 
ously to pay, and promising to make full-fledged citizens of those who 
had been deprived of rights, he lifted the veil of blindness from many 
of them and led them to the faith of Christ (noAAods tod énixemévov 
KOADULATOS Tig TapacEMs HAEvBépace Kai mpd niotw eiAKvoEV tod 
Xptotod), even if in their majority they, like unto dogs, returned to their 
own vomit after the emperor’s departure from this life. But even though 
they, or rather some from among them, remained like black moors (a> 


*° So does the Anonymous Sicilian Chronicle (see Schreiner, Byzantinische 
Kleinchroniken, 333): Etove ctxB’ EBanticOncav oi EBpator ivéixtr@Vvos C’. See Starr, 
Jews, n° 61, p. 127. 

6 Theoph. Cont. 341-2 (PG 109, 357). 

61 Theophanis Continuati Chronographiae Liber V, quo Vita Basilii imperatoris 
amplectitur, recensuit anglice vertit indicibus instruxit Ihor Sevéenko, (Berolini et 
Novi Eboraci, 2005), § 95: 302-4. And see in Sevéenko’s notes there a list of refer- 
ences to parallel sources. 
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Ai8tonec) unchanged, at least the God-loving emperor, on account of his 
zeal, was to be rewarded by God with full wages for his work. 


Beyond the impressive array of the stereotypical rhetorical clichés, 
one can hardly interpret this paragraph as unmistakably mentioning 
an imperial edict imposing compulsory baptism. The emperor’s order 
(xéAevotc) would rather appear to urge systematic pressure by means 
of (public) disputations matched by promises of dignities, exemption 
from discriminating taxation, and restitution of full-fledged citizen- 
ship.” As a consequence of such systematic pressure, we are told, 
many succumbed and were indeed baptized, but after the death of 
the emperor they returned to Judaism. Although the meaning of the 
concluding sentence may leave some doubt, whether the subject of 
remained unchanged should be understood to be the same as the afore- 
mentioned ones who returned to Judaism after having been baptized 
or rather those who were not persuaded and resisted baptism during 
the emperor’s life, it seems almost certain that either it adds a further 
element to the above picture or it simply corroborates it by means 
of calculated repetition. Be that as it may, it would seem that at least 
according to this account, no imperial edict imposing wholesale com- 
pulsory baptism was published. The fact that no imperial document of 
this kind was found among the documentary evidence listed by Franz 
Délger might then indirectly, though admittedly inadequately, corrob- 
orate such a conclusion. In fact, however, there can be little doubt that 
the imperial missionary pressure marked remarkable success: the great 
number of Jews that were really brought to the baptismal font could be 
recorded by the imperial chroniclers as representing “the Jews.” 

Do the Jewish sources contradict this conclusion? The most detailed 
among such sources is the account offered in the Chronicle of Ahima‘az, 
composed in 1054 in Capua (Southern Italy), one of the most valu- 
able family-chronicles casting light on the beginnings of Jewish life 
and culture not just in Southern Italy but rather in Medieval Europe 
and especially in the so-called Ashkenazi area. The text, published by 
Adolf Neubauer in 1895, and again in a fine edition by Benjamin Klar 
in 1944, was translated into English by Marcus Salzman in 1924, and 
repeatedly exploited as a major source for the history of the Jews in 
medieval Byzantium by various authors, among which most notably 


® As such it was indeed understood by R. Jenkins. See R. J. H. Jenkins, “The Chrono- 
logical Accuracy of the Logothete for the Years A.D. 867-913,” DOP 19 (1965): 100. 
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Joshua Starr. In drawing the panegyric picture of one of his ancestors, 
Rabbi Shefatiah, quite well known as a composer of piyyutim that still 
survive in the liturgy of Italian and Ashkenazi Jews, the author of the 
chronicle records a fantastic tale, structured according to the usual 
categories of stereotypical medieval historical narratives and inter- 
twined with motifs recalling similar tales drawn from the storehouse 
of biblical and post-biblical Jewish production, about Shefatiah’s stay 
in the Imperial Palace, mainly in order to cure Basil’s daughter from 
a demon’s possession. In the course of his stay in the imperial palace, 
Shefatiah is also said to have successfully confronted the missionary 
pressure put upon him by the emperor by means of disputations seek- 
ing to demonstrate the superiority of Christianity over Judaism, attrac- 
tive offers of socio-economic advantages, and finally threats of severe 
punishments. Finally, according to the tale, the successful deliverance 
of the imperial princess was then rewarded by the deliverance of the 
Jewish communities of southern Italy from the emperor’s persecution, 
penned as a departure from the wholesale order to impose forceful 
conversion directed by Basil to all the territories of the Empire. 

Later Askenazi authors recount traditions which, like the Chronicle 
of Ahima‘az, situate Shefatiah in the time of the missionary pressure 
of Basil I, and relate his efforts to deliver five Jewish communities of 
southern Italy from the emperor’s persecution. Two such traditions 
recall also the event as a reward to Shefatiah for having cured the 
emperor's daughter from a demon’s possession, but attribute (erro- 
neously, it would appear) to him the composition of a selihah pur- 
portedly correlated with the Byzantine emperor’s anti-Jewish policy.” 
Both traditions, however, run contrary to a variant one, which attri- 
butes (correctly, it would appear) the composition of the above- 
mentioned selihah to Shlomoh ha-Bavli, another tenth century com- 
poser of piyyutim. According to that variant the deliverance took 
place following a weird and wonderful miracle occurred during the 
torture of an old man who refused to abjure, and which brought upon 
the persecutors involved in the torture the type of death decreed for 


® The sources are conveniently reproduced in the documentary appendices accom- 
panying Klar’s edition of the Chronicle of Ahima‘az (47), namely: (a) a tradition 
reported by Rabbi Judah b. David; (b) a similar tradition reported by the thirteenth- 
century author of the commentary to Ashkenazi and French liturgy Arugat ha-Bosem, 
Abraham b. Azriel (see E. E. Urbach’s edition, vol. ii, Jerusalem 1947: 181-2). On the 
Chronicle of Ahima‘az see now R. Bonfil, History and Folklore in a Medieval Jewish 
Chronicle—The Family Chronicle of Ahima‘az ben Paltiel (Leiden, 2009). 
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the stubborn Jews, and finally caused the withdrawal of the order.* In 
any case, according to these sources, some communities of Southern 
Italy were miraculously delivered from a wholesale imperial persecu- 
tion ordering compulsory conversion. The tradition of the deliverance 
of the communities of Southern Italy from imperial missionary pres- 
sure may well have been adjusted according to the profits expected 
by the adaptors within the social groups in which they operated. But 
this must not catch our attention now.* We may safely rest our case 
on the above-mentioned conclusions that Basil’s missionary pres- 
sure did not depart from the traditional pattern. Disputations, socio- 
economic enticements, and threats were all in agreement with the 
rules of the game. What could, and eventually did change was the 
intensity of imperial involvement, itself naturally triggered by the fac- 
tors that usually affect the decision-making process: idiosyncrasies, 
ideologies, contingencies, and so on and so forth. It is not at all neces- 
sary to assume that Basil issued a specific decree ordering to forcefully 
impose conversion upon the Jews. It is sufficient to assume that Basil’s 
missionary pressure was exercised in especially harsh ways within the 
terms of reference of the traditional imperial policy that would not 
depart from the traditional stance to admit the persistence of the Jews 
in the Empire, should they be ready to stand the burden that the per- 
severance in their religious belief would imply. 

What is unquestionable is that the Jews, no matter how few and 
insignificant they were, and no differently than before Basil’s time, had 
in the emperor’s imagination a most precise role to play in his effort 
to diffuse in the public opinion the image of himself as a missionary 
warrior in defense of orthodoxy, as a builder, and as a lawgiver. First 
of all, he had to cope with the complex issue of preventing the Bulgars 
joining the western church, a matter that had far reaching implica- 
tions on the political and military plane. The Oecumenic Council of 
869-870, called by the emperor and Ignatius, sanctioned the subordi- 
nation of an autonomous Bulgar Church to Constantinople, but left 
considerable signs of dissatisfaction and possible opposition among 
the partisans of Photius, whose reputation as a knowledgeable theolo- 


* This variant tradition surfaces, apparently for the first time by the twelfth-century 
scholar R. Joseph Kara. A detailed discussion may be found in E. Fleisher, The Poems 
of Shelomo Ha-Bavli, (Jerusalem, 1973), 24-32 (Hebrew), where additional bibliogra- 
phy is conveniently listed. 

§ See Bonfil, History and Folklore in a Medieval Jewish Chronicle, 76-80. 
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gian was unquestionably greater than that of Ignatius. Second of all, 
the obsessive search for fame eternally visualized in the monumental 
building of churches, and particularly of the Néa "ExxAnoia, equally 
prompted criticism of the emperor as a supreme commander of the 
army: the loss of Syracuse to the Arabs in 878 was overtly attributed to 
the decision to retain the sailors in the building of the Church instead 
sending them to defend Sicily; criticism could hardly underestimate 
the turn that things were increasingly taking in Southern Italy under 
Arab pressure. The will to have Byzantine Law reaffirmed under his 
name, with the publication of the Basilicas, could but adequately put 
the last touches on the vision of such a megalomaniac ruler. Further- 
more, in all three planes imperial propaganda could grasp immediate 
gains through the manipulation of purported successes in defeating 
the arguments of Jewish leaders and finally bringing the Jews to the 
baptismal font. As a matter of fact, the intertwining of the missionary 
pressure on the Jews with the criticism of the opponents of the impe- 
rial policy as a whole is eloquently articulated in the remarkable text of 
Gregorius Asbestas recently discussed in detail by Gilbert Dagron.® 
The Chronicle of Ahima‘az does unmistakably confirm such a con- 
clusion. According to that text, indeed, the emperor carried out two 
disputations with Shefatiah. Jewish memory would of course maintain 
the defeat of the emperor in both. And yet, both convey the sense of 
the matters at stake and subtly allude to the emperor’s goals. In the 
first, the matter in discussion was whether Basil I had indeed super- 
seded not only Justinian but also Solomon as builder of a House of 
worship.” In the second and last encounter he strove to convince 
Shefatiah to disavow his faith, first through friendly disputation, then 
through promises of considerable gifts, and finally threatening to cause 


 G. Dagron, “Le traité de Grégoire de Nicée sur le baptéme des Juifs,” TM 11 
(1991): 313-57. Cfr. Jacoby, “Les Juifs de Byzance,” cit. 125-6. 

*” Thave already discussed this matter in some length in Bonfil, “La visione ebraica 
di Daniele nel contesto bizantino del secolo x,” Rivista di Studi Bizantini e Neoellenici 
n.s. 40, (Roma 2004 [2003}), 25-65. Basil’s argument on this subject is a particularly 
eloquent example of the intertwining of the drive to shape the imperial image in terms 
of confrontation with the memory of the most Christian lawgiver and builder, the 
emperor of Byzantium (Justinian) with the debate against Jews on a specific matter 
pointing to a multiple set of ideas: the idea of Constantinople as a new Jerusalem and 
of the major Church of Constantinople as a substitute of the Sanctuary, the idea that 
such substitution was but a detail of the larger idea that Christianity had substituted 
Judaism as the true Israel, and finally the idea that scriptural debate was the most 
efficacious way of persuading the Jews. 
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him great troubles; in front of the seriousness of the situation, Shefa- 
tiah “cried out in a very great voice My mighty lord, are you doing me 
violence?,”® and that put an end to the episode; the rules of the game 
were observed, the Jews successfully overcame imperial pressure, and 
(inasmuch as the settlements of Southern Italy preserved the memory 
of the events) things could resume their ordinary way. If we are right 
in such an interpretation of the documents, the enthusiastically favor- 
able mention of Leo VI recorded in the Chronicle of Ahima‘az, and 
independently confirmed in the Hebrew Vision of Daniel, should not 
come as a surprise, and even less as a problem, notwithstanding the 
evidence that Leo’s legislative activity concerning the Jews can hardly 
be considered compassionate: it would simply signify that the harsh- 
ness of Basil’s approach to the “Jewish question” came to an end with 
the emperor’s death and that things returned to their usual mode.® 
The renewed impulse towards the literary production of Judaeo- 
Christian disputations during the ninth and tenth centuries may cer- 
tainly be considered as an indirect support to such a conclusion. As 
a matter of fact, purported success of the Jews in such debates held 
in Jerusalem was reported as the immediate impulse to engage in 
the fourth and perhaps most destructive jeopardizing assault on Jew- 
ish life in Byzantium during the last years of the reign of Romanus 
I Lecapenus. As rightly stressed by Sharf, Romanus, like Basil, was 
an interloper and usurper. His reasons had almost certainly nothing 
to do with the immediate Jewish situation. He had to consolidate in 
the public opinion the idea that, in the period of political uncertainty 
faced by the Empire in the aftermath of Leo’s death, his seizing of 
power through the marriage of his daughter Elena to the fourteen-year 
old future Emperor Constantine VII, and then taking precedence over 
Constantine and having himself crowned emperor, was welcome by 
God. Administrative and military successful handling of affairs both in 
the Balkan and the Muslim borders could naturally defy possible sus- 
picious internal opposition. But since Constantine was getting older 
and threatening doubts could arise, the need to counteract them with 


® Bonfil, History and Folklore in a Medieval Jewish Chronicle, 268. 

® Tf our conclusion is correct, the inferences based upon the assumption that a 
decree was issued and subsequently abrogated should be revisited: such is for instance 
Starr’s presumption that the year 886, in which Basil I died, should be taken as ter- 
minus a quo for the dating of the epitaph of the dyer of Corynth—see J. Starr, “The 
Epitaph of a Dyer in Corynth,” BNJ 12 (1936): 42-9. 
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solicitations of divine favor became more concrete. The Khazar threat 
on the North and the catalyzing effects of the diplomatic activity of 
Hasdai ibn Shaprut,” the caliph of Cordova, could undoubtedly be 
interpreted or represented as a looming threat of the Jewish foreign 
lobby to the security of the empire, and a push to take action. 

Only the Eastern frontiers in Asia Minor could provide some opti- 
mistic consideration. The clever management of the domestic of the 
scholai, John Kourkouas, in fact an almost independent ruler of the 
region, offered a good opportunity for a propagandistic enterprise to 
be set up by managing to represent his agreement to leave the emir of 
Edessa in peace in exchange for the famous Mandylion. The famous 
relic was then triumphantly carried into Constantinople on 16 August 
944 in a way that may recall the restoration of the True Cross by Hera- 
clius in Jerusalem. The diverging accounts of the story are eloquent 
examples of how both the supporters of Constantine and Romanus 
could take advantage of the event for their respective interests, but 
this aspect of the matter must not attract our attention now: Romanus 
certainly intended to make a public demonstration of God’s favor and 
His continued protection of the city still shaken by the Rus attack of 
941.71 We can therefore easily imagine mass conversions of Jews as 
complementary events of the parades organized in that circumstance. 
On the other hand, it would not come as a surprise that a number 
of Jews, frightened by the turn that things were taking and attracted 
by the possibility of finding better conditions of life in the extremely 
prosperous and appealing Abbasid caliphate, may have made the deci- 
sion to emigrate.” But again, there is no need to assume that Romanus 
issued a formal decree of compulsory conversion, of which no evi- 
dence whatsoever has survived, beyond hearsay reports of foreign pro- 
venience. In addition, the letter Hasdai ibn Shaprut had addressed to 
Helena, may definitely reflect how vague the information in Cordova 
could be in the immediate aftermath of 944 about the state of affairs 
in Constantinople. Be that as it may, once the legitimate emperor, 


7 B. Ashtor, The Jews of Moslem Spain, 1, (Philadelphia, 1973) 155-227. But see 
“Gerson Cohen: The Story of the Four Captives,” PAAJR 29 (1960-1961): 55-131, 
115-9. 

7 Whittow, Making of Byzantium, 321, 345. 

” ‘Though written some twenty years later, the Genizah letter recently published by 
J. Holo belongs to the same atmosphere: see J. Holo, “A Genizah Letter from Rhodes 
Evidently Concerning the Byzantine Reconquest of Crete,” JNES 59 (2000): 1-12. 
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Constantine VII, was finally in possession of full power, things could 
again resume their usual course.” 

If we are right in our reading of the sources, most of the questions 
we asked following the presupposition that the above-mentioned 
instances contradict the constant tolerance of the Jews in the socio- 
economic Christian space, would no longer require answers in the 
terms that we presumed they should. The constant missionary zeal 
stimulated by the conventional expectation that the Jews would con- 
vert to Christianity could be equally exploited as a strong propagan- 
distic tool in the shaping of the images that the powerful leaders were 
prompted to spread for an immense variety of possible reasons. Con- 
versions of Jews, especially mass conversions following the abjuration 
of some influential knowledgeable leader defeated in public debate, 
were spectacular confirmations of divine favor toward the men or 
women who promoted them. It was only natural that as such they 
would be exploited in encomiastic publicity by all kinds of people 
addressing public opinion, be they chroniclers or hagiographers, for 
chroniclers at the service of emperors, patriarchs, or bishops did not 
handle that matter differently than hagiographers seeking to embellish 
the images of local saints. Reports of such miraculous conversions are 
indeed standard stuff in Lives of Saints, which precisely because of 
such a trait are commonly suspected of not being really trustworthy.” 
However, the forced conversion of the Jews never became official gov- 
ernment policy.” 

Should one insist on characterizing the above-mentioned four spe- 
cific events in terms of continuity or discontinuity, one could conclude 
that they were both: extraordinary expressions of apparent discontinu- 
ity in the traditional stance of apparent tolerance as well as ordinary 
products of a constantly prejudiced attitude toward the Jews. Should 
one further insist in asking why such prejudiced attitude toward the 


% Sharf, Byzantine Jewry, 100-1. 

™ St. Theodotus, bishop of Ancyra, (d. 430) is reported to have converted many 
Jews (AASS mai t. 4, p. 150 = Fr. di Cavalieri (ed.), I martirii di S. Theodoto e di S. Ari- 
adne (Roma, 1901), Studi e testi t. 6: 62); St. Anastasius is reported to have converted 
in ca. 648-649 in Amathus a Jewish youth, brought there as prisoner from Orient 
(Nau (Ed), “Récits du moine Anastase,” Oriens Christianus II: 58-89, III: 56-90). For 
similar cases in Western Europe, see Toch, Jews in Europe, 553 and the bibliography 
listed there in note 34. 

> Contra Toch, Jews in Europe, cit. 563-4; and cfr. with the bibliography quoted 
there in note 92. 
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Jews did not give way to their removal from the body of the Christian 
empire, one should seek the answer in the above-mentioned convo- 
luted perception of the relationship of Christianity to Judaism which 
would require that the Jews spontaneously recognize that the Chris- 
tians, not them, are the true heirs of the divine gift bestowed upon 
Israel at Mount Sinai. Proving to the Jews the truth of Christianity 
was (and apparently still is) a fundamental necessity of the Christian 
perception of being right. The widely known Augustinian theory of the 
necessity of Jews and Judaism was just one kind of possible theological 
approach to the matter, yet among Byzantines was much less known 
and influential than Maximos’s one. 

In a sense one can therefore succinctly say that since the Jews con- 
stituted a dialogical necessity for the Christians to feel definitely com- 
fortable with their faith, disputation with the Jews was the main road 
towards the goal. Defeated Jews in the course of such disputations 
were therefore certain proof of the truth of Christianity, and that was 
unmistakably conveyed to the public opinion through the eloquent 
wording of the declarations of abjuration that Jews were asked to pro- 
nounce as part of the ritual of conversion.” As long as such ritual 
would not visibly seal the maturation of the process, Jews should 
remain in a kind of liminal position in the social fabric of Byzantium, 
second-rate citizens but nonetheless citizens, potential members of 
the social body of us, yet still not actually full members, therefore not 
properly us but rather them. 

The public aspect of not being us but rather them would even in 
peaceful times arise as an irritating provocation, and consequently 
cause violent reactions, particularly during periods in which the stub- 
born determination of the Jews to maintain their distinctive other- 
ness was almost naturally viewed as offensive. Such was of course the 
period around Easter, and particularly the Sunday of Resurrection, 
when Christians would address their fellow coreligionists with the 
traditional formula Xpiotog &véoty and would expect them to answer 
GANVH> &véoty. The Jews, who were not part of such an exchange of 
greetings, were then occasionally considered as overtly denying the 
divinity of Christ and attracted upon themselves the fury of exalted 
zealots, let alone bullies who waited for suitable occasions for riots. 
In such periods it was undoubtedly preferable for Jews to stay home, 


7 Cfr. Jacoby, “Les Juifs de Byzance” cit. 109-10. 
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even if legal ordinances did not oblige them to do so. In any case, 
actual defense of their legal right to live in peace would have been 
impracticable, for few rulers were capable of adequately punishing 
the wrongdoers, let alone restoring damaged property. Should one 
require additional support for such common-sense reasoning, suffice 
it to recall the convoluted legally minded epistle of Gregory the Great 
concerning the Jews of Terracina who had been expelled from their 
synagogue on the pretext that the sound of their singing was audible 
in the church. But this is not an isolated example of this kind. Other 
examples of the provocative visibility of the Jews in the Christian space 
repeatedly refer to the Feast of Tabernacles, which exposed Jewish rit- 
ual outside the home. 

On the other hand, when confronted with that aspect of Christians 
not being us, especially when that public aspect that was obviously 
immensely more visible than the correspondent Jewish one, Jews 
were equally driven to nourish reactions, both defensive and offen- 
sive, beyond shaping their own ideas as dialogical rejoinders of the 
Christian ones and continuously adjusting them according to the spe- 
cific perceptions of the contingences. No differently than their Chris- 
tian neighbors, they would thus seek confirmation of their belief in an 
opposite way: if for the Christians such confirmation would eventually 
be hallmarked by the conversion of the Jewish adversaries who would 
finally recognize the superiority of vibrant Christianity vis-a-vis fossil- 
ized Judaism, for Jews, successful resistance to Christian temptation 
would unequivocally imply and prove the superiority of Judaism. 

Since in towns where sacred edifices were fixed points of local force 
used by bishops and clergy whether in accordance or in discordance 
with the tones of the central font of imperial power and where hagi- 
ography became common urban culture, and the interplay of mutual 
Christian and Jewish attitudes would inevitably be shaped by the per- 
ceptible changes of public atmosphere, we may reasonably expect the 
literary production that constitutes our main source of information to 
variously reflect this complex nature. A systematic philological analy- 
sis of each item of production on both sides of the separating barrier 
should therefore reveal the threads of the complex network of specific 
connections with the essential questions of the contextual agendas, in 
which the “Jewish question” would not necessarily be the most acute 
one and permit a comparative approach to the findings that have sur- 
faced. Although the work done so far by a number of scholars appears 
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to open interesting new avenues in this direction, we are still at the 
beginning of our journey. 

For what interests our discussion here and as far as the Jewish 
side is concerned, it must finally be further noted that the men who 
authored that literary production were of course nearly the same who 
were summoned to represent the Jews in the debates orchestrated to 
promote their conversion, that is to say, the knowledgeable Jewish 
leaders. These men had independently reached various degrees of inti- 
macy with the non-Jewish elites, at times (though rarely) as formally 
appointed governmental officials. As a rule, they achieved such inti- 
macy because of valuable professional services that they could provide 
to the non-Jewish rulers, usually as physicians or diplomats. It stands 
to reason that their wisdom and knowledge were truly appreciated and 
did accordingly offer an adequate basis for promoting dialogic cultutal 
relationships. We can call them courtiers as their homologues are usu- 
ally denominated in other places, and not unreasonably assume that 
they were characterized by the same traits. Notwithstanding the criti- 
cism that the familiarity with the non-Jewish elites might occasionally 
raise among rivals for the leadership, among other things because of 
the exposure to non-Jewish knowledge deemed necessary to the proper 
fulfilment of the mediating role between the Jewish sphere and the 
non-Jewish one, they were normally considered by everybody as the 
representatives of the Jews and were expected to remain faithful to 
the group’s ideology and to take advantage of their status for the wel- 
fare of their fellow religionists. Since the political worldview of medi- 
eval Jews constantly advocated faithful subordination and service to 
the non-Jewish rulers, however hostile, inasmuch as they did not break 
the rules of the game and attempt to eradicate distinct Jewish survival 
in their dominions, adequate compliance of the respective commit- 
ments on both sides would guarantee the necessary sense of stability 
to the basic precariousness of Jewish life under non-Jewish rule. 

It follows that suspects of inadequate compliance would have nega- 
tive repercussions on that stability. The proximity of the courtiers to 
the men and women who were responsible for what was happening 
inevitably brought about more or less active involvement in the ongo- 
ing processes, as advisers and collaborators, carefully read the political 
map and consequently forecast future developments. In times of polit- 
ical instability resulting from conflicts among the ruling elites, court- 
iers driven by their idiosyncratic proclivities to support or attack one 
of the parties, might make wrong evaluations and decisions that could 
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result in disaster: the stereotypical demonic character of the image of 
the stubborn Jews, already portrayed in the Gospels, and mentioned 
above with reference to the iconoclastic policy of Leo HI, would then 
revitalize dormant anti-Jewish feelings and prompt anti-Jewish action; 
the diplomatic services of the Jews, normally accomplished through 
connections with Jewish courtiers at the service of foreign rulers, 
with whom epistolary communication could easily be carried out 
in Hebrew, would accordingly nourish suspicions of betrayal, which 
may have happened in the last years of the reign of Romanus Lekap- 
enus; and so on and so forth. Active participation in ongoing Byzan- 
tine rivalries could of course also occur, though to a lesser extent and 
on less sophisticated levels, by the common people; and yet, we can 
hardly be surprised that the surviving evidence, as a rule authored by 
knowledgeable men belonging to the upper echelons of Jewish society, 
remains conveniently silent on such occurrences, however numerous 
and detrimental they may have been. Be that as it may, the history of 
the Jews in medieval Islam and Western Christendom displays numer- 
ous examples of such occurrences followed by disasters. The history 
of the Jews of Byzantium cannot have developed differently. And in 
times of danger, the drive to accentuate the perception of them not 
being us could only be exasperated. Jews could then quite naturally 
be perceived as dangerous frightening outsiders doomed to join the 
enemies and cause disaster, no matter what Jewish behavior may actu- 
ally have been. 

And yet, all in all, the stability of Jewish life in medieval Byzantium 
was not crucially jeopardized during the entire period under consider- 
ation here. The Jews did accordingly actively participate in the socio- 
economic and cultural development of Byzantium, as much as legal 
ordinances or other kinds of hindrances did not dissuade them from 
doing so. Most of the essays included in this volume will hopefully 
adequately substantiate our conclusion. 


SURVIVAL IN DECLINE: ROMANIOTE JEWRY POST-1204* 


Steven Bowman 


The Jewish communities of Byzantium entered the thirteenth Chris- 
tian century with trepidation, repressed anger, and messianic hopes. 
It was the beginning of a transitional period that lasted three centuries 
and included three stages. The first was the Crusader invasion in 1204 
and dismemberment of the empire. The succeeding Palaeologan period 
(1258-1453) turned out to be one of continuity and discontinuity, as 
evidenced in three distinctive areas: the political history of Byzantium, 
its changing attitudes towards its non-Orthodox populations, and the 
cultural story of the Romaniote Jews. The fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies witnessed the rise of the Ottoman sultanate, whose conquest of 
Constantinople completed the period of transition in the Balkans until 
the emergence of national states in the nineteenth century. Despite 
the significant changes that the Byzantine rulers and the minorities 
in the empire, including the Romaniote Jews, would undergo by the 
end of the period, the challenges and responses that characterize them 
throughout follow similar patterns, as outlined below. 

In the more than half century since Joshua Starr’s pioneering Roma- 
nia: The Jewries of the Levant after the Fourth Crusade, a significant 
number of studies have explored the Jews in the Latin and Palaeologan 
periods.’ These studies have broadened in depth with the appearance 
of specialists in the social and economic history of the Jews, the rela- 
tions between Rabbinates and Karaites, the intellectual encounter of 
Jews with Byzantine philosophy and other aspects of the intellectual 


* At the outset we should note that in the many areas of the Byzantine Balkans con- 
trolled by non-Byzantine governments, the culture and language remained Byzantine 
Orthodox. So too for the Jews who were predominantly Romaniotes and who con- 
tinued their own Balkan Greek and Palestinian traditions in former Byzantine areas. 
Hence our discussion will treat the area as one oecumenum, or as Dimitri Obololen- 
sky called the broader area, The Byzantine Commonwealth: Eastern Europe 500-1453 
(London, 1971). 

1 J. Starr, Romania: The Jewries of the Levant after the Fourth Crusade (Paris, 1949). 
Since 1987 there has been continued monitoring of an increasing volume of studies in 
the Bulletin of Judaeo-Greek Studies, edited by N. de Lange et al. and published semi- 
annually at Cambridge University [henceforth BJGS]. 
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history of all the Jews in the empire, the Balkan chapter in the emer- 
gence of Jewish mysticism and kabbalah, as well as the Byzantine pro- 
legomenon to Ottoman Jewry. All of these studies have considerably 
enhanced the material available for further study of this transitional 
period. In addition, the phenomenon of immigration, the reception of 
various waves of Ashkenazim and Sephardim, and their subsequent 
acculturation to the Greek Orthodox milieu is only beginning to be 
plumbed and has yet to be integrated into the complexity of Balkan 
history during this period. 

Written as a sequel to Starr’s earlier survey of Byzantine Jewish his- 
tory and presentation of the source material, Steven Bowman’s The 
Jews of Byzantium, 1204-1453 provided a framework for the period 
1204-1453 that is now being filled in by specialists in a wide variety of 
disciplines.? Bowman’s attempt was the first to correlate the emerging 
material with recent developments in Late Byzantine Studies (which 
had then emerged as a major discipline) and to chart the settlement 
pattern of Jews following the Fourth Crusade of 1204. Starr had already 
provided a survey of Jewish life in Crete under the Venetians, which is 
being supplemented primarily in the extensive oeuvre of David Jacoby 
(see below).? 

The period 1204-1453 witnessed at the start the fragmentation of 
the Byzantine Empire from 1204-1209, followed by increasing con- 
striction and concomitant weakening of the political and military 
power of the emperor and the state. Borders remained constantly in 
flux in both the Balkans and Anatolia throughout the period. Three 
Byzantine rump states appeared in Epiros, Nicaea, and Trebizond. 
Crusader kingdoms appeared in Constantinople, Thessalonike, Mistra 
(all returned to the Palaeologan dynasty by 1261), and later in the 
fourteenth century in Athens and Thebes. Bulgarian and Serbian lead- 
ers also established ephemeral states. In addition, the Venetians and 
Genoese established their control over numerous islands and cities, 
in particular Negropont, Crete, Coron, and Modon for the former 
and Chios for the latter. At the same time a new and vigorous entity, 
the expanding Ottoman sultanate, emerged during the fourteenth and 


2 J, Starr, The Jews in the Byzantine Empire 641-1204 (Athens, 1939); S. Bowman, 
The Jews of Byzantium, 1204-1453 (University of Alabama Press, 1985, paperback 
reprint New York, 2000). 

3 J. Starr, “Jewish Life in Crete under the Rule of Venice,” PAAJR XII (1942): 
59-114. 
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fifteenth centuries to complete the reunification of the Balkans and 
later Anatolia with the conquest of Constantinople [to be renamed 
Istanbul from the Greek eis tin Polin (to the City)] at the end of the 
period. The dominant languages of the Balkans shifted during our 
period from Greek and Latin (and locally Italian via Venetian, and 
Spanish via Catalan and Navarese bootlegging companies) to Turkish, 
Arabic, and Persian, while the masses would continue their native lan- 
guages preserved by their religious affiliations (e.g., Slavic, Armenian, 
Hebrew, and of course Greek). The ruling dynasties would shift from 
Orthodox and Catholic to Muslim, each married to a multi-ethnic bevy 
of women; the army in turn would shift from Christian mercenaries 
(Balkan and Scandinavian) to devsirme Christians from the Balkans. 
Hence, if we follow patterns, the system remains, mutatis mutandis, 
relatively similar to the complexities introduced after the conquest’ of 
the empire in 1204. 

The Jewish story was, as to be expected, much affected by these 
developments in the wider world. The fragmentation of the Balkans 
with their new political realities necessitated a linguistic and cultural 
adjustment to the continually changing novel realities that faced them. 
Yet Romaniote Jewry, as the local heir to the rich tradition of Hel- 
lenistic language and culture came to be called, persevered, even as 
their demographic mass declined through plague and emigration. 
These Romaniotes, Greek-speaking subjects of Byzantium, served a 
transitional pedagogic role for immigrant Jews from the Latin Chris- 
tian West in transferring the intellectual heritage of Byzantine culture. 
At the same time they preserved a demotic Greek predominance that 
paralleled the Church’s successful policy of missionizing the immigrat- 
ing ethni during the Middle Byzantine period. The surviving scholars 
of the declining Romaniote community and its autochthonous tradi- 
tions (flourishing at least since the second century B.C.E.) interacted 
as well with their contemporary non-Jewish intellectuals until both 
groups were superseded by immigrant Sephardim and the emerging 
Muslim ulema. 

The cultural contributions of Romaniote Jewry to the emerging 
communities of Eastern Europe are generally unrecognized by mod- 
ern scholarship. We shall explore later several aspects of this influence 
as it has been unveiled by research during the past generation. At the 
same time we should note that this influence parallels the contribu- 
tions of Greek Orthodoxy to what has been described as a Byzantine 
Commonwealth, namely the religious and intellectual influence of the 
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Byzantine Church upon the Orthodox world of the Slavs. This spread 
of Byzantine Jewish and Christian influence to the emerging centers of 
Slavic Eastern Europe is an important legacy of the mediaeval period. 
While the Christian influence has been recognized for generations 
among Byzantinists, that of the Jews has yet to be incorporated into 
the continuum of Jewish history which is dominated by studies of 
Sephardi, Ashkenazi, and Mustariba communities, despite important 
work that has been done on Byzantine southern Italian and Balkan 
Romaniotes. 

The discontinuity in the story of the Jews in Palaeologan Byzan- 
tium is evidenced in the reversal of the previous periods of Christian 
imperial harshness towards them which had witnessed the reduction 
of Jews to a second-class citizenship expressed within a religiously 
articulated contempt that all but ostracized Jews from participation 
in the public life of the Christian majority. In contrast, the eleventh- 
and twelfth-century experience under the Komnenoi emperors was a 
period of expansion of settlement and the integration of new Jewish 
immigrants, in particular the Karaites. While the thirteenth-century 
period of political and territorial fragmentation saw a brief return to 
occasional ‘nationalist’ persecutions, the succeeding centuries under 
the Palaeologoi witnessed a stability of relations between the govern- 
ment and its Jewish minority based on the restrictive laws of previous 
codes, although possibly observed in the breach. At the same time new 
opportunities opened for Jews, especially those who succeeded in gain- 
ing the protection of foreign powers. These latter developments raised 
the ire of the Church, the protector of Orthodoxy and the arbiter of 
Christian society. As the economic situation of the Jews fared bet- 
ter through a more tolerant government policy beset by the increas- 
ing stress of internal and external pressures, the Church increased its 
traditional denigrating competition with the Jews in the face of the 
developing dangers to Christian society from Latin Catholicism and 
Ottoman Islam. 

The discontinuity then is represented by the shift from the earlier 
period in the attitudes of church and state. While the emperors of the 
Middle Byzantine period enforced baptism on their Jewish citizens and 
the church stood in the breach to demand their right of religious self- 
expression according to Roman law, in the Palaeologan period we find 
the emperors protecting the commercial rights of their Jewish citizens 
against the inroads of Genoa and Venice and those Jews who succeeded 
in coming under the respective protection of the Italian maritime 
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republics. Indeed, this shift from a strong domestic Romaniote Jewish 
economy to one in which Jews (many also Romaniote) under the pro- 
tection of the Italian merchant cities became predominant represents 
a significant realignment of the traditional role of Romaniote Jews 
in the empire. This realignment persisted into the Ottoman period.* 
The church, on the other hand, reverted to the earlier hostility pre- 
served in the Church Fathers, and this reversal occurred for reasons 
of its own self-identity. 


I. CONTINUITY AND DISCONTINUITY IN SETTLEMENT 


The availability of more and better literary sources, though sparse 
indeed, suggests a continuity of Jewish settlement, despite historical 
vicissitudes including the general decline in population in the Medi- 
terranean regions in the fourteenth century. The limited material sheds 
light on a wider range of commercial settlements alongside many of 
the earlier known sites, some of which apparently disappeared for 
unknown reasons. We may also note continued immigration into the 
Balkans and the Aegean region by Italian, Spanish, and increasingly 
Ashkenazi Jews. Concomitantly, Romaniote Jews migrated north where 
their influence can be found in southern Germany and elsewhere in 
Eastern Europe, particularly in the areas of synagogue art and textiles.° 
Additionally, the rise of new centers of imperial authority attracted 
Jewish settlement, e.g., Ioannina and Mistra. Even so, the Jewish popu- 
lation post-1204 is unlikely to have matched estimates from the period 
of Benjamin of Tudela.’ For example, if we compare the settlement 
before and after the man-eating plague of the mid-fourteenth century 


* The Sephardi exiles enjoyed a more favored legal status than the Romaniotes 
under the Ottomans. The latter new situation was not superseded in Greece until the 
destruction of the Sephardi mercantile centers during World War II. 

5 Note the motifs on the south German synagogue in the Israel Museum in Jerusa- 
lem reproduced in N. de Lange, Atlas of the Jewish World (New York, 1984). 

§ In his Karaites in Byzantium: The Formative Years, 970-1100 (New York, 1959), 
Zvi Ankori has argued that the number of Byzantine Jews in the twelfth century was 
equal to or slightly exceeded the combined Jewish demography of Egypt and Syria, but 
the former left no genizah to compete with that of the Islamic Mediterranean as repre- 
sented in the Cairo Genizah so excellently plumbed by S. D. Goitein, Moshe Gil, and 
their students. Ankori estimates the Byzantine Jewish population in the late twelfth 
century at approximately 75,000 (Salo Baron is even more optimistic at 100,000). At 
the other end of the scale Joshua Starr (and David Jacoby) read Benjamin of Tudela’s 
figures quite conservatively and estimate the Byzantine Jewish population at less than 
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(beginning in 1348 and subsequently endemic), we can suggest some 
possible changes in settlement patterns. Benjamin of Tudela traveled 
through the empire on a commercial route that bypassed a number 
of inland Balkan settlements and all the Anatolian communities. A 
few other sites are mentioned in the pre-1204 documents.’ Our most 
significant source for the post plague period is the list of siirgiin com- 
munities in Istanbul that dates from the seventeenth century.* That list 
includes all the communities in the Balkans and Anatolia transferred 
to Constantinople after 1453 as part of the Ottoman policy to rebuild 
the capital from territories conquered by 1455 [and so not including 
the Despotate of the Peloponnesos with its capital of Mistra and the 
Black Sea emporium of Trebizond]. Hence, based on our two major 
sources and ancillary references, we can only tentatively suggest a sig- 
nificant decline in the number of Romaniote Jews on the one hand 
(paralleling a general demographic decline), and the disappearance 
from the sources of many earlier communities in favor of the rise of 
new centers in the last century of the empire on the other. 


II. VICISSITUDES OF THE CAPITAL AND ITS JEWS 


The near destruction of the Empire in 1204 stemmed from stasis 
ie., civil strife], a danger that Josephus had warned against in his 
perennially popular histories of the Jews, a danger that Constantine 
Porphyrogennitos had highlighted in his tenth-century encyclopedia 
known as Excerpta historica.? For the two decades prior to the Fourth 
Crusade, Constantinople had been beset by coup and counter-coup 
beginning with the massacre of Latin residents in the capital in 1182 
that was subsequently avenged with the massacre in Thessalonike by 
William of Sicily. The strife between the pro-Western (Manuel) and 


9000. On population estimates for the Palaeologan period, see my Jews of Byzantium, 
190-195 and the bibliography cited in the following notes. 

7 These are listed in my Jews in Byzantium and discussed in detail by Ankori, Kara- 
ites in Byzantium. 

® U. Heyd, “The Jewish Communities of Istanbul in the Seventeenth Century,” 
Oriens, IV (1953): 299-314; See H. Inalcik, “The Policy of Mehmed I toward the Greek 
Population of Istanbul and the Byzantine Buildings of the City,” DOP 23 (1969): 
229-49. 

° See my “Josephus in Byzantium,” in Josephus, Judaism and Christianity, eds. 
L. Feldman and G. Hata. (Detroit, 1987), 362-85 with appropriate bibliography. 
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anti-Western (Andronikos I) Komnenoi was followed by civil strife 
among the usurping noble family of Angelos (Isaac was dethroned by 
his brother Alexios II in 1201 and then reinstated with his son Alex- 
ios IV in 1203 by the army of the Fourth Crusade). The machinations 
involved Western leaders (Philip of Swabia and Boniface of Montfer- 
rat with the proactive counsel of the Venetian Doge Henry Dandolo) 
and led to the invited intervention resulting in the barbarous conquest 
of Zara as partial payment for the debt the Crusaders had contracted 
with the Venetians for transport to the Holy Land. In the course of the 
ensuing two years accelerating animosity between the Orthodox and 
the Catholics erupted in actual fighting in 1203 after the usurpation of 
Alexios V and led to the rape of the Byzantine capital.” 

Among the events that accompanied this devastation, the Crusaders 
set fire to the Jewish Quarter in Pera located across the Golden Horn, 
where both Rabbanites and Karaites were quartered. The location of 
the Jewish Quarter raises questions about the settlement of the Jews 
in Constantinople: were the Jews restricted to specific quarters? Or 
did they have access to non-Jewish sections, the latter a reflection of 
their vocational and religious diaspora?!! The point of departure for 
the later period is the seminal source of Benjamin of Tudela who vis- 
ited Constantinople (ca. 1168), shortly before the Byzantine attack on 
the Western merchants that further exacerbated the tensions between 
Greeks and Franks. He describes the Jews of Pera, the site of the tan- 
ners and the silk merchants, the poor and the rich. He also notes the 
division between Rabbinates and Karaites who lived in adjacent quar- 
ters separated by a fence. ‘The latter separation was necessitated by the 
violence engendered through calendar disputes between the Rabbanites 
and the Karaites, a tension that continued throughout the Palaeologan 
period, at least in Constantinople. Jews appear in both Constantinople 
proper and Pera in the Palaeologan period, and are also recorded in 


10 For the Western perspective, see J. Phillips, The Fourth Crusade and the Sack of 
Constantinople (New York, 2004); for the Byzantine view, see M. Angold, The Fourth 
Crusade: Event and Context (Harlow, 2003). For a detailed third view, see D. E. Quel- 
ler and T. F. Madden, The Fourth Crusade: The Conquest of Constantinople, 2nd ed. 
(Philadelphia, 1997). For a local perspective, see the summary by J. Barker, “Late Byz- 
antine Thessalonike: Challenges and Responses,” DOP 57 (2003): 12-4. 

1 Both Zvi Ankori (Karaites in Byzantium, passim) and David Jacoby (below note 
13) have discussed the Crusader and other long known sources on the location of the 
Jewish Quarters in the capital. 
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Turkish sources in the trans-Bosphoros suburbs.” Jews had been a 
feature of the population of Constantinople since its establishment as 
the Christian capital of Constantine’s new realm, and perhaps even 
earlier, though there are no inscriptions to this effect and too few 
sources for the pre-Palaeologue period.’ While Byzantine ecclesias- 
tics inveighed against their presence in various quarters, nonetheless 
no official policy was extant that relegated Jews to a specific locale. 
Moreover, they had already since the Komnenian period, if not earlier, 
owned and rented property in various sections of the city.* Evidence 
from the Palaeologan period locates in the Vlanka Quarter close by the 
Church of Saint John Prodromos a Jewish tannery, recently established 
by the emperor, whose spiritual and occupational stink was offensive 
to the monk Maximos Planudes.'® The Vlanka Quarter, formerly the 
Eleutherios Quarter, had its own small harbor, and a palace of Andron- 
ikos I Komnenos. If Planudes is to be taken as a reliable witness, then 
we have evidence of an imperial sponsored Jewish tannery in the city 
proper. David Jacoby has argued that all the indeterminate references 
to a Jewish Quarter (Hebraike) during the Paleologue period can be 
applied to the Vlanka Quarter and hence it should be considered as 
the main Byzantine Jewish settlement in the city. Jews were also to be 
found within the Cafacalea district of the Venetian Quarter inside the 
city proper as well as in Pera, that is, across the Golden Horn in the 
area of the former Judaica, where Andronikos II settled the Genoese 
merchants. 


? For Karaite settlements, see my Jews in Byzantium, 60. See below for Jews in 
Nicaea during the thirteenth century. 

8 See Jacoby, “La population de Constantinople a l’époque byzantine: un problem 
de demogrphie urbain,” Byzantion XXXI (1961): 81-109; and his “Les quartiers juifs 
de Constantinople a Pépoque Byzantine,” Byzantion XXXVII (1967): 167-227; and 
subsequent treatment in his collected articles, e.g., Byzantium, Latin Romania and the 
Mediterranean (Variorum Collected Studies Series, 2001); see my essay in CJH IV. 

See Ankori, Karaites in Byzantium, s.v. “real estate.” 

15 Maximi monachis Planudis epistulae, ed. P. A. M. Leone (Amsterdam, 1991), no. 
31: 62ff; see K. Matschke, “Construction Workers and Building Activity in Late Byz- 
antine Constantinople,” in Byzantine Constantinople: Monuments, Topography and 
Everyday Life, ed. N. Necipoglu (Leiden, 2001), 318f; Bowman, Jews of Byzantium, 
no. 31; D. Jacoby, “Benjamin of Tudela in Byzantium,” in Essays presented to Ihor 
Sevcenko on his Eightieth Birthday by his Colleagues and Students, eds. P. Schreiner 
and O. Strakhov (Cambridge, 2002), 180-5, = Palaeoslavica, 10/1 (2002). Benjamin of 
Tudela had somewhat similarly castigated the Jewish tanners of Pera. 
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III. PERSECUTION OF THE JEWS DURING THE 
FRAGMENTATION OF THE EMPIRE 


As noted above, the Roman (Byzantine) Empire of the Komnenoi and 
the Angeloi fragmented during the thirteenth and fourteenth centu- 
ries into a number of ephemeral Greek, Latin, Serbian, and Bulgarian 
states. These antagonistic entities, weakened by internecine struggles 
that reflected religious and national animosities, were swallowed up 
by the growing power of the Osmanli ghazis over the next two and 
a half centuries. Michael Angelos Dukas Komnenos, the Despot of 
Epiros, was succeeded by Theodore who destroyed the Latin King- 
dom of Salonica in 1224 and was subsequently crowned Emperor of 
the Romans. In 1230 Theodore was captured by John Asen II, the 
Tsar of Bulgaria, who had him blinded. After the tsar’s death in 1241, 
much of southern Bulgaria was absorbed by John Vatatzes, who had 
already created a powerful and viable center of Hellenism in Nicaea 
and reconquered Thessalonike from his rival in Epiros. The desultory 
Latin Empire of Constantinople and its appendages in the Pelopon- 
nesos [the latter ceded by the “Ladies Parliament” in return for the 
release of their captured Crusader husbands] fell by 1261 to Michael 
Palaeologos, who had usurped the throne of his child emperor John IV 
in 1258. The Despotate of Morea with its capital Mistra was assigned 
to a junior member of the Palaeologan family where a Greek Ortho- 
dox culture flourished until its conquest in 1460. Trebizond became 
in 1204 the capital of the Grand Komnenos and Emperor until 1461, 
the last Greek survivor of the period of fragmentation. 

We have only a few echoes of the treatment accorded the Jews in 
the struggling Greek states of Epiros and Nicaea. In his polemical 
letter to his relative Pablo Christiani written about 1270, Jacob ben 
Elia lists a number of persecutions suffered by Jews in the thirteenth 
century.'* Two of these concern the Byzantine east. The first incident 
accuses Theodore, presumably after his conquest of Thessalonike and 
subsequent coronation as emperor, of depredating the Jews and extort- 
ing money from them, the latter action no doubt connected with his 
planned campaigns to the north against Bulgaria. Jacob’s letter adds 


'* See Jews of Byzantium, s.v. for bibliography; A. Sharf, “Byzantine Jewry in the 
XIII Century,” Bar Han Annual XIV-XV (1977): 61-72 [reprinted in his Jews and 
Other Minorities in Byzantium (Bar Ilan, 1995), 148-59). 
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the story of Theodore’s blinding but inserts the tsar’s demand that two 
of the Jews in his entourage perform the punishment in revenge for his 
arrogance and persecution. When the Jews refused, the tsar, according 
to Jacob, ordered them killed.” The letter continues with the claim 
that John Vatatzes forcibly converted the Jews in his realm. Such a 
policy is reminiscent of the forced baptisms of the Middle Byzantine 
period and is in accordance with the highly charged nationalist fervor 
of this church-centered realm.'* The source does not give much back- 
ground to the latter persecution and so Joshua Starr, who discussed 
the passage against the backdrop of the 1930s and 1940s, suggested a 
nationalist background to the persecution.’* Perhaps Starr’s suggestion 
is better illuminated against the broader canvas of events unfolding in 
Asia Minor in the mid-thirteenth century. 


IV. MeEssIANIC HOPES 


These events in Epiros and Nicaea, including the earlier capture of 
Constantinople (New Rome) in 1204, the Mongol menace (from the 
1240s), the Mamluk threat to the Crusader states (from the 1260s), 
and perhaps the contemporary rise of the Assassins, were all capable 
of stimulating a messianic fervor among the Jews of the East Mediter- 
ranean regions. The synagogue poetry of the Romaniotes throughout 
the thirteenth-fifteenth centuries indeed is replete with traditional and 
contemporary messianic allusions. Despite the evidence in their mah- 
zorim and other sources, no study to date examines whether there 
was an upsurge of messianic expectation and activity among Byzantine 
Jewry during the thirteenth century. Did the Crusader conquest and 
rape of Constantinople, the Virgin-protected city, recall for Romaniote 
scholars the Talmudic dictum about the fall of Rome precipitating the 
arrival of the messiah in a manner similar to some Jewish responses 
when the city was taken by the Ottomans in the fifteenth century? 


” The geography of the scene described in a series of biblical quotes perhaps fits 
Siderokastro: dropped from a height into deep water. 

8 Source and bibliography in Jews of Byzantium, no. 24 

19 Fourteenth-century Byzantine paytanim lament the trials of Israel under Byzan- 
tine persecution. Regrettably the events alluded to cannot be dated. See L. Weinberger, 
Anthology of Hebrew Poetry in Greece, Anatolia and the Balkans (Cincinnati, 1975), 
13 (English section), 14f (Hebrew). See his Jewish Hymnography: A Literary History 
(London, 1998), passim. 
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Western sources are clear that Byzantine Jews were in a state of mes- 
sianic expectation due to the Mongol threat in the 1240s and 1250s.” 
Whether this was a reflection of the West’s perception of the Dev- 
il’s Horsemen, as Christian sources described the Mongol hordes, or 
drawn from Jewish tradition is unknown due to the near absence of 
contemporary Jewish sources.” A clear indication of messianic activity 
among Byzantine Jews under Latin control is found in an anonymous 
letter from ca. 1257 (or slightly later) that mentions the recent impact 
of the Mongol advance propaganda among the Jews of Morea and 
specifically mentions Andravida, capital of the Crusader Principality 
of Achaea in the Peloponnesus, which is otherwise unattested as a Jew- 
ish center.” 

If the above hints are indicative of a messianic excitement among 
Byzantine Jews, it is unlikely that such an atmosphere was unknown to 
the Church and the emperor in Nicaea, who would have been under- 
standably concerned about the potential negative impact of such phe- 
nomena among the Christian population. A rescue of the Jews by the 
‘Lost Tribes of Israel,’ as the Mongols were occasionally described, 
would obviate a fundamental principle of Christian supersession 
(based of the Church’s reading of Genesis 49:10). Hence the policy 
of forced conversion attributed to John Vatazes would have a more 
practical interpretation than merely ‘nationalist’ in the highly charged 
atmosphere of mid-thirteenth-century Anatolia as was suggested by 
Starr.“ Following the death of the emperor, his son Theodore, who 


20 See comments of Matthew of Paris in The Jews of Byzantium, 80 note 82. 

21 L. Weinberger has published several volumes of paytanim from the Balkan and 
Aegean regions that contain piyyutim with messianic allusions. See, for example, his 
Bulgaria’s Synagogue Poets: The Kastoreans (Cincinnati, 1983), 15f for the twelfth 
century. 

2 See my “Messianic Expectations in the Peloponnesos,” HUCA, LII (1981): 195~ 
202 and comments in Jews of Byzantium, 79f and document no. 21. A date a few years 
later is also a possibility. Within a few years Abraham Abulafia made the first of sev- 
eral visits to nearby Patras, although his overall reaction to the Mongol phenomenon 
has not been clarified. The mention of three Jewish leaders indicates, pace Benjamin 
of Tudela, a fairly large community of at least 50 Jews (or families). 

3 See A. Poznanski, Schiloh. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Messiaslehre. Erster Teil 
(Leipzig, 1904). The disturbances in Thessalonike attending the rumors of the First 
Crusade in the reign of Alexios I may have been recalled by the emperor or his court 
(see Starr, Jews in the Byzantine Empire, s.v.). 

* David Jacoby has cogently argued that the destruction of Constantinople’s indus- 
trial area by the Crusaders in 1203 stimulated a migration of silk workers, both Chris- 
tian and Jewish, to Nicaea where they reestablished their skilled manufactories that 
remained even during the Palaeologan period. See his “The Jews and the Silk Industry 
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retook the family name of Laskaris, presumably continued his father’s 
policy among his Jewish population. His young son John was blinded 
by Michael Palaeologos, who represented the return of the landed aris- 
tocracy to power. Jacob’s observation about the blinding reflects an 
understanding of the Byzantine qualifications for a political or reli- 
gious leader who fulfills the biblical criteria for sacral purity. 


V. A NEw ERA IN THE CAPITAL 


With the ascendancy of Michael Palaeologos to the throne in 1258, 
the persecutions ended, according to Jacob’s letter, which puts into the 
new emperor’s mouth the promise of the new period: “Well I know 
that Vatatzes oppressed you, therefore he was not successful. Now go 
and worship the Lord your God, you and your sons and daughters. 
Keep my commands and bless me also and ever ask my peace and 
well being. I will protect you and you will keep silent.” This statement, 
whether based on fact or assembled from appropriate biblical verses 
to convince Pablo Christiani of the error of his missionary agenda, 
represents a return to the responsibilities of the earliest Roman emper- 
ors who allowed a special relationship with the Jews since the days of 
Julius Caesar. Given the numerous internal and external enemies who 
challenged Michael’s reign and policies, such an appeal to a belea- 
guered group that could be of financial assistance is not an impos- 
sibility. True, there were restrictive laws against the Jews enshrined in 
the law codes,” yet the arbitrary persecution of the intense nationalist 


of Constantinople,” in Byzantium, Latin Romania and the Mediterranean, XI, 18f. 
This would account for a greater presence of Jews in Nicaea, a lone physical sur- 
vival of which is a tombstone immured in the wall of the city (see A. Schneider, Die 
Rémischen und Byzantinischen Denkmdler von Iznik-Nicaea (Berlin, 1943), 36f. For 
evidence from earlier periods, see S. Fine with L. V. Rutgers, “New Light on Judaism 
in Asia Minor during Late Antiquity: Two Recently Identified Inscribed Menorahs,” 
Jewish Studies Quarterly 3 (1996): 1-23 and his “A ‘New’ Menorah from Turkey: New 
Light on Jews in Asia Minor during the Roman-Byzantine Period,” Qadmoniot 31/ 2 
(1998): 123-5 (Hebrew). 

5 The Syntagma of Matthew Blastares of 1335 summarizes for his and subsequent 
generations in the Empire and Serbia many of the restrictions on Jews in earlier 
Church councils while the limited summary of imperial laws in the Hexabiblos of 
George Harmenopoulos suggests a pro forma statement of liabilities, e.g., prohibition 
of Jewish testimony against a Christian, punishment of a Christian convert to Judaism, 
death penalty for circumcising a Christian, or perverting the Christian faith [Jews of 
Byzantium, no. 55 and no. 62]. 
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periods of siege mentality had ended and did not return during the 
increasing pressures on the survival of the state from Ottoman attacks 
during the last dynasty of the empire. 

While the historian can take a broader view that is composed in 
la longue durée and argue for a better attitude toward the Jews of the 
Palaeologan period, nonetheless the denigrated state of Jews within 
a Christian world was manifested in the hostility of the church and 
among the general populace as well as inscribed in the law codes. The 
latter aspect of the reality within which Jews lived is plainly discern- 
ible among the plethora of paytanim and darshanim of the last cen- 
turies of Byzantium. Examples from the former are evident already in 
the Komnenoi period while the numerous references among the later 
Romaniote paytanim find support in the recent treatment of the lon- 
gest manuscript of sermons that echoes the popular Jewish response 
to the Christian majority.” 

Michael’s son Andronikos II reigned for nearly fifty years (1282- 
1328), a period that saw the precipitous decline of an empire that 
had, under his father, successfully manipulated Mediterranean poli- 
tics for twenty years following Vatatzes’s successes in Anatolia and 
the Balkans. The successes of these two earlier leaders restored the 
Byzantines to local and international prestige; however, their policies 
contained the seeds for the subsequent decline under the weak leader- 
ship of Andronikos II. In addition to loss of international influence, 
the empire’s domestic economy continued to fragment; the empire 
now supported the Genoese who had replaced the Venetians as the 
arbiters of Aegean and Black Sea commerce. Catholic freebooters from 
the Iberian Peninsula (the Grand Catalan Company 1311-1388) set 
up a robber state in mainland Greece until expelled by a Peloponne- 
sian baron (Nerio Acciaiuoli) who in turn soon became a vassal of the 
Ottomans in 1415.”” By the end of Andronikos’s reign the Ottomans 
(as the ghazis of Ertughrul’s successor Osman came to be called) were 
established as the dominant power on the Bithynian littoral of Asia 
Minor. Internally the monks rose to power and influence and here the 
continuation of Michael’s tolerance to Jews [and also Armenians by 
his successor] met a strong challenge from the church. The comments 


26 M. Saperstein and E. Kanarfogel, “A Byzantine Manuscript (Sermons: A Descrip- 
tion and Selection about Prayer and the Synagogue,” Peamim 78 (1999): 164-84. 

27 See W. Miller, The Latins in the Levant: A History of Frankish Greece (1204-1566) 
(London, 1908; reprint 1964) and CMH, vol. IV. 
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of Maximos Planudes are amplified by his patriarch Athanasios who 
castigated the Emperor Andronikos for his toleration of Armenians, 
Muslims, and Jews which allowed them excessive influence in the 
capital. More specifically, charges of Judaizing were laid against a cer- 
tain Chionios in Thessalonike, charges that apparently arose out of the 
latter's mediation on behalf of the Jews, a parallel to the alleged actions 
of an official called Kokalas in the capital.” The circumstances do not 
identify these officials nor the particular Jews involved in the alleged 
scandal. At the very least, the fact that some of the individuals involved 
were from the despised minority characterizes the hostile generaliza- 
tions of the ecclesiastics. 


VI. THESSALONIKE 


The chaos in Byzantium stemming from the fragmentation of the 
empire can be seen most readily in the vicissitudes of Thessalonike 
during the fourteenth century.” While the “second city” of Byzantium 
has been the subject of scholarly attention in recent years, the ques- 
tion arises whether there was a continuity of settlement between the 
twelfth century, as described by Benjamin of Tudela, and the Ottoman 
conquest of the city in 1430. An answer to this question may also 
illuminate the intellectual life of Jews within their own cultural heri- 
tage as well as relations with their Christian neighbors. The only direct 
evidence for Jews in the city comes from the colophon of the scribe 
Adoniah Kalomiti who identifies himself as the son of his teacher, the 
scholar Aba Kalomiti. The latter bears the same family name as David 
Kalomiti, also designated as a scholar but who is better known as the 
parnas [leader or rosh] of Egripon (Chalkis) whose difficulties with 
the Theban immigrants of the Galimidi family in the first decades of 
the fourteenth century eventually reached the court of the Venetian 
bailo whose decision was appealed to the papacy for adjudication.” 


8 Jews of Byzantium, 38f, A. Sharf, “Jews, Armenians and the Patriarch Athanasius I,” 
Bar Ilan Annual XVI-XVII (1979): 31-48 [reprinted in his Jews and Other Minorities 
in Byzantium, 269-286). 

2° See J. Barker, “Late Byzantine Thessalonike: Challenges and Responses,” DOP 
57(2003): 5-33. See too D. Jacoby, “Foreigners and the Urban Economy in Thessalo- 
nike, ca. 1150-ca. 1450,” ibid., 85-132. 

© See D. Jacoby, “Venice, the Inquisition and the Jewish Communities of Crete in 
the Early 14th century,” Studi veneziani XII (1970): 127-44; reprinted in his collected 
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Adoniah spent the week after Passover in the spring of 1329 in Salonika, 
copying a commentary on Moses Maimonides by Zerahiah ben Isaac 
ben Shealtiel Barcinonencis. Other Kalomitis were to be found in 
Crete, attesting to the spread of the clan. The father of the polymath 
and paytan Shlomo Sharbit haZahav bears the epithet Eliahu mi- 
Salonikiyo (ie., from Salonika) and is possibly dated to the late four- 
teenth century. The peregrinations of the father and his son are another 
indication of the freedom of movement of Romaniote Jews both within 
and from Byzantine enclaves to Turkic territories during these transi- 
tional centuries. The son was apparently born in Byzantine Morea and 
flourished in the Anatolian city of Ephesus, now under Turkic control 
and called Efes, after 1426. His career bears interesting parallels to the 
Byzantine polymath George Chrysokokkos, whose name coincidently 
translates into Hebrew as sharbit hazahav.*' About the same time we 
find a peripatetic Sephardi scribe Shem Tov ben Ya’akov ibn Polia who 
copied mystical texts in a number of Balkan cities.” 


VII. MystTICAL AND INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENTS 


The Late Byzantine period preserves a plethora of extant manuscripts 
of piyyut, kabbalah, philosophy, and Karaitica. The Institute for Hebrew 
Manuscripts at the National Library in Jerusalem along with its cor- 
ollary Center for their analytical description under the direction of 
Malakhi Beit Arie is the central repository for future research into later 
Byzantine intellectual life. In simple calculation we may state, as Beit 
Arie has averred in private conversation, that the quantity of late Byz- 
antine/Romaniote texts (thirteenth to sixteenth centuries) outnumbers 
any other geographical or linguistic tradition. Colette Sirat in her recent 
handbook of Hebrew manuscripts has recognized the importance of 
the Byzantine corpus by fully integrating this material into her detailed 
analysis.** Moshe Idel once confirmed my suspicions about the plethora 


articles Recherches sur la Méditerranée orientale du XII au XV° siécle (London, 1970). 
Translation of the letter is available in Bowman, Jews of Byzantium, no. 30. 

4 See Jews of Byzantium, 147n for bibliography. 

2 The career of Shem Tov ben Ya’akov ibn Polia has been outlined in my “Who 
wrote Sefer haKaneh and Sefer haPeliah,” (Hebrew) Tarbiz (Summer 1985): 150-2. 
See below. 

% C. Sirat, Hebrew Manuscripts of the Middle Ages, edited and translated by N. de 
Lange (Cambridge, 2002). 
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of pre-Sephardi Balkan kabbalistic manuscripts by averring that their 
totality exceeded those of Spain and Ashkenaz combined. Hence, while 
the material is recognized as available, there is yet to appear a younger 
generation of scholars to tap into this veritable sea of material. Appar- 
ently Leon Weinberger’s numerous forays into the Romaniote and Kara- 
ite piyyut tradition of the late medieval Balkans will stand as a seminal 
pioneering effort for another generation. 

Abraham Abulafia, whose sojourns in Greece in the latter third of 
the thirteenth century netted but a few disciples, none of whom were 
apparently worthy of their rabbi’s commendation, emphasized the 
necessity to master Maimonides’s Guide for the Perplexed as a pre- 
liminary stage to the higher levels of mysticism that he espoused and 
taught.** Hence the interest in Maimonides [Rambam, 1135-1202] may 
link the above-mentioned commentary of Zerahiah Barcinonences to 
Abulafia’s legacy in the Balkans. In his seminal dissertation Moshe Idel 
analyzed the documentary material for Abraham Abulafia’s sojourns 
in the post-Byzantine Morea (Patras, Thebes, etc.).*° As has long been 
known, his wife came from Patras which likely accounts for his con- 
tinued visits to Greece. Though Idel subsequently published the theo- 
retical aspects of his studies on Abulafia, his manuscript researches in 
the area of Abulafia’s Balkan legacy remain unpublished as does the 
huge corpus of kabbalistic commentary written in the former Byzan- 
tine Balkans.*” It may be that some of the cryptic allusions in Abula- 
fia’s prophecies should be understood against a Byzantine background. 
However, no attempt has yet been made to historicize his elliptical 
statements. 

Among the kabbalists, Elnatan ben Moses Kalkes (perhaps from 
Kilkis north of Salonika) wrote his lengthy kabbalistic treatise, Eben 
Saphir, apparently in Constantinople in the latter fourteenth century. 


54 Most recently summarized in L. Weinberger, Jewish Hymnography: A Literary 
History (Cambridge, 1998). 

5 In his Sefer Eden Ganuz Abulafia gives a list of students from Spain to Greece 
to whom he taught Maimonides’s text: ten in Thebes and four in Negropont (Euripo) 
(see following note p. 8). 

36 “Abraham Abulafia’s Works and Doctrine” PhD Thesis, Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem, 1976. His Sefer Ha-Yashar, the first of Abulafia’s books on prophecy, was 
written in Patras in 1279 (cf. Jews of Byzantium, 13, no. 26). Morea became the name 
for the Peloponnesus and Boeotia during the late Byzantine and Ottoman periods. 

” As noted above, Idel has indicated in private conversation that the corpus of 
Byzantine kabbalistic manuscripts exceeds the combined total extant from Sepharad 
and Ashkenaz. Much of this corpus remains unstudied. See below. 
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This is one of the lengthiest manuscripts extant from Byzantium 
(ca. 350 folio pages) and surprisingly still unstudied.** Elnatan’s defense 
of Maimonides against his Spanish detractors illustrates further the 
extent of Maimonides’s influence in Byzantium. Below we shall note 
Rambam’s reception among the Karaites as well. The seminal texts of 
Sefer Ha-Kaneh and Sefer Ha-Pliah were compiled by a Sephardi scribe 
who sojourned in various Greek cities at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century.*? Shreds of Byzantine Torah scrolls (undated but perhaps pre- 
dating the destruction of the Bari community by the Normans) have 
been more recently discovered in Italian book bindings.“ The study of 
derashot from the Byzantine environment has also opened a new chap- 
ter for research.*' Similar discoveries will emerge through the careful 
analysis of the myriad of Romaniote manuscripts now catalogued and 
analyzed at the Hebrew University’s Center for the Study of Hebrew 
Manuscripts.” This valuable archive needs its students to edit, study, 
and publish untapped chapters in the Romaniote heritage. 

The leading Romaniote scholar during the period overlapping the 
reigns of Michael VIII and his son Andronikos II was the polymath 
Shemaryah Ha-Ikriti. Perhaps even more than writing contempo- 
rary history and letters, the medieval Christian world was engaged in 
plumbing the depths of the philosophical heritage of Plato and Aris- 
totle. While some Byzantine philosophers continued the scholarship 
of the Hellenistic commentators of the sources of Greek philosophy, 
the normative study followed the allegorization introduced by Philo 
of Alexandria, a method that according to Harry Wolfson dominated 


38 Moshe Idel, who has examined the ms, suggested in private conversation that the 
author perhaps studied in Spain. Cf. Jews of Byzantium, 137, 158f. 

3 “Who Wrote Sefer Ha-Kaneh and Sefer Ha-Pliah,” Tarbiz (Summer 1985), 150-2 
(Hebrew); and Jews of Byzantium, 160f. Moshe Idel has supported this proposal in 
private discussion. 

“© C. Sirat et al. “Rouleaux de la Tora antérieurs a l’an mille,” Compte-rendus de 
l'Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, 1994 (1995): 861-87. New research on 
early Judeo-Greek manuscripts from southern Italy was presented by Gabriel Man- 
cuso (University College, London) and Judith Olszowy-Schlanger (Sorbonne) at The 
VIII Congress of European Association for Jewish Studies, Moscow July 23-27, 2006, 
Abstracts, 84-5. 

“| See above, note 26. 

*® See, for example, the forthcoming work of Gershon Brin partially introduced in 
his paper at the NAPH [National Association for Professors of Hebrew] Conference in 
June 2005 at Stanford University “The New Byzantine Bible Commentaries and Their 
Place in the History of Jewish Exegesis.” See also comments by I. Ta-Shma in The 
Oxford Handbook of Jewish Studies, ed. M. Goodman et al. (Oxford, 2002), 236. 
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medieval approaches to scripture throughout the monotheistic cultures 
of Judaism, Christianity, and Islam. The great Jewish student of Aristo- 
tle was Moses ben Maimon, more commonly known as Maimonides. 
His Guide for the Perplexed quickly became the vademecum for philo- 
sophical study and emerged within two generations as the preliminary 
text to the disciplined study of Abulafia’s messianic method. Rational- 
ists such as Judah ibn Moskoni also pursued the study of Abraham ibn 
Ezra and his commentators. Judah’s teacher Shemarya Ha-Ikriti was 
a major intellectual figure in the early fourteenth century and is well 
known for his translations from the Greek of philosophical texts as 
well as independent compositions.” The latter particularly challenges 
his contemporary Greek scholars over their lack of sophistication in 
regard to Creation. This castigation of Greek scholarship, in particular 
philosophy, is a topos that appears frequently among Jewish scholars 
who had access to a rich tradition of Hebrew scholarship on the sub- 
ject of Creation.“ The Greeks had after all little more than the texts 
of Plato and Aristotle and the creatio ex nihilo dogma of the Church 
while he had a wealth of Judaic material in addition to Jewish mysti- 
cism and kabbalah in which creation constituted one of the two main 
foci of research [ma‘ase bereishit and ma‘ase merkavah].* Shemarya 
also informs us that he prepared a commentary on the Talmud for his 
son, of which his commentary on aggadoth in Massekhet Megillah of 
the Talmud called Eleph Ha-Magen has recently been edited by Aaron 
Ahrend.* Shemarya’s grandson Ishmael copied Shemarya’s commen- 
taries in Patras in 1410 for a Sephardi immigrant to Greece. 

In a series of articles, Israel Ta-Shma scoured manuscripts to extract 
data on the halakhic history of Byzantine Rabbanite scholars and to 


*® C. Sirat, “A Letter on the Creation by R. Shemarya b. Elijah Akriti,” Eshel Beer- 
Sheva II (1980): 119-227. See too K. Ahrend, “A Philosphic Interpretation of the Kad- 
dish by R. Shemaryah ben Eliah Halkrati,” Da’at 43 (Summer 1999): 43-51 (Hebrew); 
Jews of Byzantium, 258 no. 53. Ikriti refers to Crete, although he taught also in Chalkis 
on the island of Euboea (= Negropont). 

“ Tdel, for example, cites Abraham Abulafia, Moses of Burgos (ibid., 171f). 

4S See my “Hebrew as a Second Language in Byzantium,” in Acts XVIIIth Interna- 
tional Congress of Byzantine Studies [Moscow 1991] (Byzantine Studies Press, 1996), 
84-92. 

46 Rabbi Shemaria ben eliahu ha-Ikriti, Liber Elef ha-Magen. Commentarius in par- 
tem aggadicam tractate Megilla [Hebrew] (Jerusalem, 2003) and his earlier study “On 
Byzantine Aggadic Exegesis: The Introduction and Conclusion of the Book Amazi- 
yahu by R. Shemaryah b. Elijah ha-Iqriti,” Pe’amim 91 (2002): 165-80 (Hebrew); see 
Jews of Byzantium, 257 no. 53, and for his grandson, ibid. 297 no, 109. 
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discover the impact of their oeuvre on subsequent Ashkenazi Jewry to 
the north.*” His work is a valuable contribution to the prosopographi- 
cal study of late Byzantine Jewry, a rich field of names that should be 
included in the ongoing project of Byzantine prosopography.* He also 
traced the Ashkenazi influence on Byzantine rabbis beginning with 
Shemaryah ben Yehudah whose father moved to Crete shortly after 
the mid-fourteenth century. Both Shemaryah and his brother Abba 
were rabbis of note and the former was also a student of kabbalah. 
Shemaryah too, as Ta-Shma argues, was likely the teacher of Moses 
Kapsali, later chief rabbi of Istanbul after the Ottoman conquest,” 
whose father Eliyahu appears to be the first rabbi from Candia who 
studied in Germany. A most important argument revolves around the 
relatively unknown scholar Yohanan ben Reuven of Ohrid (fl. 2nd 
quarter of 14th c. and dead before 1458) who wrote a commentary on 
the She‘iltot . Further research cited by Ta-Shma tallies the ubiquity of 
such commentaries in Byzantium (by far the most extant) and succes- 
sive generations and comments on the popularity of the She‘iltot in 
a manner reminiscent of Isaac al-Fasi’s [Rif 1013-1103] comprehen- 
sive compendium of halakha (Sefer Ha-Halakhot or Halakhot Rabbati) 
which served as an epitome of the Talmud for Sephardi and North 
African Jews and later was recognized as seminal by Ashkenazi Jews. 
Yohanan reports that people asked him to write a running commen- 
tary on the She‘ltot since they did not have sufficient time to study 
the Talmud.°° Yohanan too follows a careful balance between Ash- 
kenazi and Sephardi halakhic authorities and cites as well a number 
of contemporary Romaniote scholars and a few of his predecessors. 
Ta-Shma’s research points up the influence of Ashkenazi traditions in 
Byzantium and its former territories where Romaniote scholars still 
flourished in the mid-fourteenth century nearly two centuries before 


47 See preliminary list in his “On Rabbinic Literature in Greece in the Fourteenth 
Century,” Tarbiz 62 (1992-3): 101-14 (Hebrew), (Revised English version in note 
46) and his earlier survey “Toward a History of the Cultural Links between Byzan- 
tine and Ashkenazic Jewry,” in Me’ah She’arim: Studies in Medieval Jewish Spiritual 
Life in Memory of Isadore Twersky, eds., E. Fleischer, G. Bildstein, C. Horowitz and 
B. Septimus (Jerusalem, 2001), 61-70 (Hebrew). 

48 See the proposed project for the period before 1204 in BJGS 32 (Summer 2003), 

os 
Ps Joseph Hacker has explored the sources for Kapsali’s title and his official position 
in several studies. See below, note 82. 

50 An interesting parallel to Shemarya Ha-Ikriti’s comment about writing a short- 

ened version for his son, cf. Jews of Byzantium, p. 257. 
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Yoseph Karo’s seminal Beit Yoseph, which followed a similar compre- 
hensive and balanced approach. He also details the influence of the 
Zohar on fourteenth-century Romaniote scholars.” 

A third aspect of Rabbanite culture and one that is peculiar to Byz- 
antine or Romaniote Jewry, as the latter is more popularly known, is 
the preponderant interest and legacy of its paytanim. The latter, who 
preserved the new style introduced in Late Antiquity Eretz Yisrael with 
Eliezer Ha-Qillar (or Ha-Qallir) and his contemporaries, continued to 
produce liturgical poetry in a similar vein well into the nineteenth 
century. This corpus of material, as noted above, has been the subject 
of Leon Weinberger’s research for the last third of the twentieth cen- 
tury and has resulted in a series of publications of manuscript materi- 
als preserved in Jerusalem at the Schocken Institute and elsewhere. 
Weinberger also produced a similar corpus of Karaite poetry that 
illuminates their intercourse with Rabbanite Romaniotes. It remains 
now for scholars familiar with Greek and Hebrew as well as poetics 
to analyze the mutual influence of developments within the Byzantine 
tradition and their corresponding Jewish counterparts.” Scholars have 
noticed the antecedents of the oeuvre of Romanos, the sixth-century 
psalmodist, perhaps of Jewish origin, whose kantika and other seminal 
contributions to the Byzantine liturgy are still in use by the Orthodox 
Church.*> Weinberger has already shown the continuing influence of 
the Palestinian piyyut tradition which was enriched by the innova- 
tive cantor poets of Romania, who freely took elements from Spanish 
paytanim and those living in Islamic areas. The salting of Romaniote 
piyyutim and other texts with demotic Greek is a phenomenon peculiar 
to their heritage. In addition, one can presume a sophisticated audi- 
ence capable of appreciating, even if not comprehending, the abstruse 
philosophical (e.g., Rambam) and mystical (e.g., Sefer Bahir and the 
Zohar) allusions that permeate the corpus of poetry preserved in the 


| J. Ta-Shma, “Rabbinic Literature in the Late Byzantine and Early Ottoman 
Periods,” Jews, Turks, Ottomans. A Shared History, Fifteenth through the Twentieth 
Century, ed. A. Levy (Syracuse University Press, 2002), pp. 52-60. Additional details 
in his “On Greek-Byzantine Rabbinic Literature of the Fourteenth Century,” Tarbiz 
62 (2003): 101-14 (Hebrew). 

2 E.g., E. Werner, The Sacred Bridge I (1959) and his “Tribus Agathas (The Good 
Way),” The Greek Orthodox Theological Review XXII (Spring, 1977): 143-54, 

3 “Romanos the Melode” in The Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium Vol. 2 (Oxford 
University Press, 1991), 1807-8. 
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mahzorim of Romania, Corfu, Crete, Bulgaria, Kaffa, and others.™ As 
yet there has been no analysis of the Romaniote musical tradition 
vis-a-vis the psalmodists and popular musicians of their Orthodox and 
Ottoman neighbors. 

The hints of mutual exchange between Jews and Christians and 
the question of syncretistic movements in Turkic Anatolia in the 
later Byzantine period need to be explored more fully as indicated 
by the recent dissertation of Philippe Gardette.*° More obvious is the 
fact that much of our midrash comes from the Byzantine period (in its 
broadest definition) with clearly definable texts such as the Lekah Tob 
which is contemporaneous with the late eleventh-century French exe- 
gete Rashi. The Chronicles of Yerahmeel, generally reckoned to be from 
the late eleventh or early twelfth century and assembled somewhere in 
Italy, reflects the scholarship of Byzantine Italy that continued nearly’to 
the Crusades. While the work of Yerahmeel survives only in the four- 
teenth century Sefer Zikhronoth, nonetheless it preserves the interest in 
midrash that follows Jewish migration from Byzantine southern Italy to 
the early Ashkenazi settlements in the Rhineland.* Additionally, other 
texts were translated from the Greek milieu, especially in Italy, such as 
the Alexander Romance, behind which lies Pseudo-Kallisthenes’s third- 
fourth century popular novel about Alexander the Great, interpolated 
into Sefer Yosippon sometime in the eleventh century.” In the fourteenth 
century Shemaryah Ha-Ikriti was translating Greek philosophical texts 
at the court of Robert, king of Naples (1309-1343). From this perspec- 
tive the legacy of Byzantine Jewry lives on in a number of genres among 
Sephardim and later the Ashkenazim of Central and Eastern Europe. 

Perhaps the most important book produced by Romaniote Jewry 
and one of the seminal sources for Jewish historical identity (among 


54 See Weinberger’s Jewish Hymnography, passim. 

55 “Recherches sur les juifs romaniotes a l’époque des Paléologues (XIII*‘-XV* 
siecles)” (Université de Toulouse le Mireil, December 2003), [summary in BJGS, 
No. 33 (Winter 2003-2004), 5-6]; currently being revised for publication as Juifs byz- 
antins et humanistes italiens, une rencontre oubliée. My thanks to Dr. Gardette for a 
copy of his manuscript. 

5° See now E. Yassif, The Book of Memory that is The Chronicles of Jerahme’el. A 
Critical Edition (Tel Aviv, 2001) (Hebrew) and the brief summary in The Oxford 
Handbook of Jewish Studies, 281. 

5? Edited by D. Flusser in his edition of Sefer Yosippon: The Josippon [Josephus 
Gorionides} I (Jerusalem, 1978), pp. 461-491 with commentary in Vol. II (Jerusalem, 
1980). Cf. translation by S. Bowman, “Alexander and the Mysteries of India,” The 
Journal of Indo-Judaic Studies, II (1999), 71-111. 
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Rabbanites and Karaites throughout the Jewish oecumenum) for a 
millennium following its appearance in its present format in the tenth 
century is Sefer Yosippon. The career of this book is important for our 
story since its tenth- and fourteenth-century editors were Romaniote 
Jews, the first anonymous from southern Italy and the latter Judah ibn 
Moskoni from Ohrida.* Sefer Yosippon is the first history of the Sec- 
ond Temple period to be written by a Jew since the works of Josephus 
Flavius at the end of the first century. It is also the longest sustained 
piece of narrative prose in Hebrew during the medieval period. On 
both accounts, both in knowledge of the past and the style of writ- 
ing and presenting history, its influence radiated throughout the Jew- 
ish and Gentile world for nearly a millennium. Since its appearance 
in southern Byzantine (or Lombard) Italy in the mid-tenth century, 
Sefer Yosippon gained a wide distribution and was immediately trans- 
lated into numerous languages including Arabic, Ethiopic, Russian, 
later into Latin [which was rendered into English in the mid-sixteenth 
century], Yiddish, Ladino, and in modern times Polish, and English, 
among others. Moreover, it was handled in typical midrashic fashion 
by subsequent generations with a fragmentation of the unity of the 
text on the one hand and a series of interpolations on the other. So 
much so was this the case already in the centuries following its mid- 
tenth-century edition that, while researching the many Romaniote 
libraries in the lands surrounding the Aegean for works on and by 
Abraham ibn Ezra, the young Romaniote scholar Judah ibn Moskoni 
chanced upon a fragment of Sefer Yosippon and was so excited that 
he continued to collect any fragment on the Second Temple period 
he came across.” Eventually Judah put together an eclectic edition in 
the middle of the fourteenth century that was published in the early 


58 The question whether the tenth-century version dated 953 was authored or edited 
is still not resolved. Judah ibn Moskoni identifies himself formally as “Judah known 
as Leon son of Mosheh known as Moskoni” indicating his Romaniote origins despite 
his birth in Ohrida in 1328 in the Serbian kingdom of Stephen Urosh III (1321-1331) 
and his youth in the Empire of the Serbs, Greeks, Bulgars, and Albanians established 
by Stephen Dushan (1331-1355). See now for discussion of medieval ethnicity and 
nationalism in the medieval Balkans, J. Fine, When Ethnicity Did Not Matter in the 
Balkans: A Study of Identity in Pre-Nationalist Croatia, Dalmatia, and Slavonia in the 
Medieval and Early-Modern Periods (Ann Arbor, 2006), introduction and passim. 

° These fragments included the eleventh-century general and polemical interpola- 
tions that Flusser isolated in his edition of Sefer Yosippon as well as one of the Hebrew 
versions of Pseudo-Kallisthenes’s Alexander Romance. 
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sixteenth century. Subsequently it became the most frequently pub- 
lished source for the Jewish recollection of the Second Temple period.” 

David Flusser’s seminal edition of Sefer Yosippon, his own eclectic 
version based on extensive manuscript study, examines in detail Judah 
ibn Moskoni’s description of the wide dispersal of Abraham ibn Ezra’s 
commentaries and the fragments of Sefer Yosippon in the Romaniote 
world of the fourteenth-century Byzantium oecumenum.” Judah’s 
peregrinations through the former Byzantine realm predate the Ital- 
ian Renaissance search for Greek manuscripts that flourished during 
the following century and give us an inkling of the intellectual side of 
the Jewish diaspora in the southern Balkans and its unity which con- 
tinued the close communications among Jews in the preceding Middle 
Byzantine period.” 


VIII. KARAITES 


Hebrew sources testify to the immigration of Karaite intellectuals to 
the capital during the reign of Andronikos II (1282-1328) and his suc- 
cessors. Aaron ben Joseph, popularly called Aaron the Elder, came 
from the Crimea (at the end of the thirteenth century) and contrib- 
uted to the development of the Karaite intellectual heritage in Byz- 
antium and later in Eastern Europe® His seminal writings added to 
biblical commentary, grammatical study, and the Karaite prayer book, 
and remained in vogue through the Ottoman period. Recent work 
has shown Aaron’s methodology in his commentaries to be indebted 


For later editions see H. Hominer, Sefer Yosippon, IV ed. (Jerusalem, 1978). See 
my preliminary studies “Josephus in Byzantium,” in Josephus, Judaism and Christian- 
ity, eds. L. Feldman and G. Hata (Detroit, 1987), 362-85; “Sefer Yosippon: History 
and Midrash,” in The Midrashic Imagination: Jewish Exegesis, Thought, and History, 
ed. M. Fishbane (Albany, 1993), 280-94; “Dates in Sefer Yosippon,” in Pursuing the 
Text: Studies in Honor of BenZion Wacholder, eds, J. Reeves and J. Kampen (Scheffield, 
1994), 349-59; “Yosippon and Jewish Nationalism,” PAAJR, Vol. LXI (1995): 23-51. 

61 DP, Flusser, The Josippon (Josephus Gorionides), Vol. 2 (Jerusalem, 1978) and a 
more complete bibliography in Jews of Byzantium, s.v. An English translation of the 
text and notes of Flusser’s edition by the author is in press while a monograph on 
the book and its history is in progress. Judah’s letter is available in English in Jews of 
Byzantium, pp. 283f and a more complete version in my “Dates in Sefer Yosippon.” 

62 Eyrther data and bibliography on Judah ibn Moskoni is available in Jews of Byz- 
antium, S.v. 

6 For earlier studies, see Ankori, Karaites in Byzantium, s.v. and generally L. Wein- 
berger, Jewish Hymnography. A Literary History, index s.v. 
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to rabbinic commentators and philosophers, in particular the Aristo- 
telianism of Maimonides.“ In the next generation Aaron ben Elijah 
of Nikomedia (ca. 1328-1369), popularly called Aaron the Younger, 
moved from Nicaea to the capital where he wrote some of the major 
Karaite studies in religious law and philosophy that have recently 
gained new researchers. He too was influenced by Maimonides as 
much as he tried to defend older Karaite philosophical positions. The 
revival of intellectual life in Constantinople and Thessalonike during 
the fourteenth century is paralleled by a continuity of Jewish—both 
Karaite and Rabbanite—intellectual output during the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. The paucity of historical data then is not necessar- 
ily an indication of a general decline, since there was evidently suffi- 
cient support for such endeavors in the fields of liturgical and secular 
poetry, biblical commentary and sermons, philosophy and mysticism, 
belles-lettres, and the demand for scribal services. 

In the past two generations, considerable interest in the biblical com- 
mentaries, legal codes, and philosophical treatises of the well known 
Karaites savants of the Palaeologue period has emerged. The study 
of Byzantine Karaism has witnessed considerable progress since the 
appearance of Zvi Ankori’s important study. Ankori’s researches have 
been summarized and subsequently expanded by later scholars; how- 
ever, his magnum opus has still not been superseded. A new handbook 
of Karaite studies prominently displays recent studies of Byzantine 
Karaite scholarship that have been explored in greater depth by Fred 
Astren in his novel approach to the development of a Karaite historical 
consciousness that he argues is a product of the Karaite adaptation to 
the Byzantine environment.® Moreover, Astren enriches the material 
available to non-Hebraists by presenting translations of several impor- 
tant Karaite depictions of their evolving historical argument. The ques- 
tion remains for scholarship to determine to what extent earlier Karaite 
works actively influenced later Byzantine Karaites. Yehuda Hadassi’s 


See inter alia D. Lasker, “Aaron ben Joseph and the Transformation of Karaite 
Thought,” in R. Link-Salinger, ed., Torah and Wisdom Studies in Jewish Philosophy, 
Kabbalah, and Halakha: Essays in Honor of Arthur Hyman (New York, 1992), 121-28 
and his essays in Karaite Judaism (below) p. 510. 

& D, Lasker, “Nature and Science in the Philosophy of Aaron b. Elijah the Karaite,” 
in Shlomo Pines Jubilee Volume Vol. 1 (Jerusalem, 1988), 477-92, and his essay in 
Karaite Judaism (below) pp. 512ff. 

 F, Astren, Karaite Judaism and Historical Understanding (South Carolina, 
2004). 
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polemical Eshkol Ha-Kopher, written during the twelfth century, had 
fallen into oblivion and was rescued for later generations only in the 
fifteenth century by the Karaite polymath Kaleb Afendopoulo. Jean- 
Christophe Attias’s monograph on Kaleb Afendopoulo shows to what 
extent a serious enquiry can illuminate a whole period of interaction 
between Romaniotes, Sephardim, and Karaites in the transitional period 
between Byzantine and Ottoman rule.” 

The republication of Karaite classics in Israel since the establish- 
ment of the state and the reemergence of a Karaite center in Ramleh 
has attracted considerable interest from scholars in various fields of 
Judaic Studies. The comprehensive bibliography of Karaitica, in prep- 
aration for Makhon Ben Zvi, will continue the organization of the 
field recently summarized in Meira Polliack’s compendium Karaite 
Judaism. 


IX. OrTHODOXY’S SCAPEGOAT 


The dearth of historical data about Byzantine Jewry during the period 
of civil strife among the Palaiologoi and with the Kantakouzenoi fami- 
lies during the middle third of the fourteenth century is somewhat 
compensated by a record of intellectual contumely. Andronicus III 
(1328-1341), after prolonged civil war, forced his grandfather to abdi- 
cate. His son John V (1341-1376) was initially under the regency of 
his mother against whom John Kantakouzenos revolted (1341-1347), 
occupied Constantinople and usurped the imperial title (1347-1354). 
The period was also rife with chaos as the popular masses, decimated 
by the plague, erupted in revolt in the cities of Thessalonike where the 
Zealots established a short-lived republic [1342-1347], Constantinople, 
Adrianople, and elsewhere. Chaos was exacerbated by the intrusion of 
Serbia [Stephen Dushan became emperor of the Serbs and Romans in 
1346] and the Osmanli Turks into the civil strife between the imperial 
families [1353, occupied Gallipoli in 1354 and Adrianople in 1361]. 


* J. Attias, Le commentaire biblique: Mordecai Komtino ou l’hermeneutique du dia- 
logue (Paris, 1991) and his “Intellectual Leadership: Rabbinite-Karaite Relations in 
Constantinople as Seen through the Works and Activity of Mordekhai Comtino in 
the Fifteenth Century” in Ottoman and Turkish Jewry: Community and Leadership, ed. 
A. Rodrigue (Bloomington, 1992), 67-86. 

6 M. Polliack, ed., Karaite Judaism: A Guide to its History and Literary Sources 
(Leiden, 2003). 
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Finally the Emperor John VI Kantakouzenos (1341-1354) was over- 
thrown and relegated to the monastery of Mangana where he piously 
penned a tractate against the Jews.” Several other anti-Jewish tracts 
and diatribes survive from the period including a lengthy apologia by 
Theophanes II], Metropolitan of Nicaea, a nasty reference to recourse 
to Jewish physicians by Joseph Bryennios, and the anti-Jewish slur of 
Demetrios Kydones in his letter to the Patriarch Philotheos.’”? Occa- 
sional comments by pilgrims attest to the continued level of contempt 
among the Orthodox on the popular level.”1 Such examples repre- 
sent the continuity of an intellectual and religious arrogant superior- 
ity towards Jews that reflects in part the inability of the Orthodox to 
adjust, if not recognize, Byzantine decline and the changing nature of 
the Balkans during the Palaeologan period. This heritage of denigra- 
tion was bequeathed to the Slavic societies to the north of the declin- 
ing empire and dominates the intellectual and religious life of the 
autocephalous churches and their communities for centuries after the 
fall of Byzantium. 


X. ECONOMIC PERSPECTIVES 


The rabbinic proverb im eyn kemah eyn torah [there is no scholarship 
without support] is a reminder of the importance of the economic 
infrastructure of any society to its intellectual development. Modern 
scholarship has not been remiss in studying the abundant sources for 
the economic history of the Byzantium oecumenum. While there is a 
paucity of source material for the Middle Byzantine period (from Her- 
aclius to the Fourth Crusade), recently summarized by Joshua Holo 
and Michael Toch,” the later period is better served by the critical 
analysis of Venetian and Byzantine sources by David Jacoby, who has 


® Under his monastic signature of John Christodoulos; cf. Jews of Byzantium, no. 
78. See summary of period in Barker, DOP 57, 15ff. 

7 Jews of Byzantium, no. 97, no. 79, no. 93. 

7 Recently reedited with translation by G. Majeska, Russian Travelers to Constanti- 
nople in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries (Washington, 1984). Pp. 38, 136, 150f, 
162f, 266f, 304, 342, 358f. 

2 J. Holo, Byzantine Jewry in the Mediterranean Economy (Cambridge, 2009) and 
M. Toch’s chapter on Byzantium in his forthcoming “Economic History of Medieval 
European Jews.” My thanks to Professor Toch for an advanced reading of this chapter. 
See his more general survey “The Jews in Europe, 500-1050” in The New Cambridge 
Medieval History, Vol. 1 (Cambridge, 2005). 
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been publishing studies on varied aspects of the social and economic 
history of post-1204 Byzantine Jewry in a continuing series of articles.” 
The Cairo Genizah, though its zenith was prior to the Palaeologan 
period, nonetheless has contributed through the efforts of Jacoby and 
others to a better understanding of the commercial nexus in the East 
Mediterranean and so sheds light on Byzantine Jewish economic inter- 
ests. The material on Crete was originally presented by Joshua Starr 
and has been added to by Jacoby in numerous articles.”* Zvi Ankori 
has collected an extensive personal archive on the Jews of the Venetian 
commercial empire.” 

David Jacoby, as noted, has intensively advanced the study of Jewish 
areas of settlement in Constantinople. In addition, he has added new 
material toward the role of the Jews in the manufacture and trade in 
silk. He has gleaned the Venetian archives for data on Greek Jews and 
the peculiar relationship that some had succeeded in obtaining with 
Venice. Such special protection to non-citizens has been the hallmark 
of the Jewish condition in the Balkans and is much better known and 
documented during the Ottoman period and its successor the Modern 
Greek state. Yet it is important to note that its origins were already evi- 
dent in the Palaeologan period as were other aspects of the Ottoman 
Jewish experience as we shall see below. This symbiotic relationship, 
which extended to the intellectual arena as well, is generally neglected 
due to the supersession of the Romaniotes by the Sephardi Jews who 
arrived after 1500 and dominated the Balkan scene until their destruc- 
tion during World War II and the emigration of many of the survivors 
in the wake of the war. 


% About five volumes of his collected studies have appeared through Variorum 
Press. Most articles are listed in BJGS. 

™ “Jewish Life in Crete under the Rule of Venice,” PAAJR XII (1942): 59-114. Jaco- 
by’s numerous articles are listed in his website at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem 
and in BJGS., 

> Preliminary studies for the period prior to the Ottoman conquest appeared 
as “The Living and the Dead: The Story of Hebrew Inscriptions in Crete,” PAAJR 
XXXIX-XL (1970-71): 1-100; and “Jews and the Jewish Community in the History of 
Mediaeval Crete,” Proceedings of the 2nd International Congress of Cretological Studies 
(Athens, 1968), III, 312-67. His earlier survey “Greek Orthodox Jewish Relations in 
Historical Perspective—The Jewish View,” Greek Orthodox Theological Review XXII 
(1977): 17-57 was expanded in a lengthy essay Encounter in History: Jews and Chris- 
tian Greeks in their Relation through the Ages (Hebrew) and my review in Speculum 
63 (1988): 114-5. 
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XI. EPILOGUE: THE OTTOMANS: CONTINUITY AND DISCONTINUITY 


Granted that Christian art, Balkan history, and Judeo-Greek dialects’ 
are not areas that attract students in traditional Jewish studies, what 
is still surprising is the near total lack of interest in the rich library of 
Byzantine Hebrew texts that have survived in toto or in fragmentary 
form. Many of these texts are being reevaluated for their contribution 
to Romaniote studies as can be seen from the notes to the present 
essay.”” 

The intellectual heritage of Byzantine Jews preserved in Romaniote 
manuscripts and in later Ashkenazi tracts parallels to some extent the 
effusion of Orthodox influence throughout the Balkans in the late Byz- 
antine period.”® While recognizing the emergence of a wider Orthodox 
Commonwealth that is still manifested in our contemporary Balkans,” 
at the same time we must note the prolonged decline of Orthodoxy 
and its adherents in Anatolia.® Its major cause was the appearance of 
a new historical phenomenon on the Byzantine-Seljuq frontier under 
the leadership of Ertoghrul. The rise of these Osmanli Turks from an 
aggressive band of ghazis on the Asiatic frontier of Byzantium at the 
end of the thirteenth century to an imperial sultanate centered in Con- 
stantinople and controlling the Balkans and much of Asia Minor by 
the mid-fifteenth century is a success story that has been frequently 
told and well examined. The rapid advance was assisted, as was the 
initial spread of Islam in the seventh century, by the disarray of its 
opponents, the fervor of its jihadist ideology (the Ottomans were mili- 
tant ghazis), and the Darwinian survival of the fittest as practiced by 
the descendants of Osman. Only the strongest son, as recognized by 


76 See S. Sznol, “Medieval Judeo-Greek Bibliography: Texts and Vocabularies,” 
Jewish Studies 39 (1999): 107-132 and the many essays by N. de Lange cited in the 
Bulletin of Judeo-Greek Studies, passim. 

7 The near total absence of Byzantium from the 1000 pages of The Oxford Hand- 
book of Jewish Studies is but one justification for the present volume. 

7 D. Obolensky, The Byzantine Commonwealth, 500-1453 (New York, 1972). 

® Victoria Clark, Why Angels Fall: A Journey through Orthodox Europe from Byz- 
antium to Kosovo (New York, 2000). 

*© The standard reference is still S. Vryonis, Jr., The Decline of Medieval Hellenism 
in Asia Minor and the Process of Islamization from the Eleventh through the Fifteenth 
Century (Berkeley, 1971). Most recently, Vryonis has chronicled and analyzed the 
modern denouement of Orthodoxy in the ancestral Byzantine capital: S. Vryonis, 
The Mechanism of Catastrophe. The Turkish Pogrom of September 6-7, 1955, and the 
Destruction of the Greek Community of Istanbul (New York, 2005). 
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the first professional army since Roman times, was allowed to live, his 
brothers being the recipients of silken cords to dignify their ordained 
suicide. 

The growth of the Osmanli sultanate was a result of constant aggres- 
sive warfare supported by an administrative stability in both Asia 
Minor and the Balkans. Osman’s capital at Bursa (Bithynian Prusa) 
from 1326 was succeeded by Bayezid’s at Edirne (Thracian Adrianople) 
in 1365 and Mehmet’s at Istanbul (Constantinople) in 1453, while the 
remaining major cities of Byzantine Anatolia, e.g., Philadelphia, slowly 
surrendered through the fourteenth century in tandem with the defeat 
of the Serbs and Bulgarians. The only aberration in the progression of 
conquests was the brief abandonment of the single heir policy after 
Bayezit I which led to the civil strife among his three sons—Musa, 
Isa, and Mehmet—that so weakened the state it fell like a pomegrah- 
ate into the bloody hands of Timurlink, the last of the great Mongol 
conquerors to ravage western Asia.*! 

Despite the chaos of war urban life survived, and insofar as the 
Jews were concerned, they flourished as refugees to the Balkans and 
immigrants from Byzantium were welcomed in the new Ottoman cen- 
ters. Tradition has the Jewish exiles from Central Europe finding ref- 
uge among the Ottomans, particularly in Salonika. Later on yeshivas 
will appear in the former Bulgarian realm and in Edirne, the capital 
from 1365-1453, where Byzantine and Crimean Karaites resettled as 
merchants and scholars. During the reign of Mehmet I, the House 
of Bashyachi instituted a series of reforms that successfully adjusted 
the Balkan and later East European Karaites to a European diasporic 
survival.*? Even so the reform was intensely fought by conservatives 
throughout the fifteenth century.** Rabbanite Romaniote scholars also 
flocked to Edirne where they established schools and took in Karaite 


8! See H. Inalcik, The Ottoman Empire: The Classical Age 1300-1600 (New York, 
1973) and the earlier studies of P. Wittek, “De la défaite d’Ankara a la prise de Con- 
stantinople,” Revue des etudes islamiques 12 (1934): 1-34 and his The Rise of the Otto- 
man Empire (London, 1938). 

% T. Schegoleva, “Crimean Karaites: History, Self-Comprehension, Present-Day 
Situation,” in Euro-Asian Jewish Year Book 5765 (2004/2005) (Kyiv, 2006), 162-77 
suggests a reverse movement of Greek-speaking Karaites to the Crimea, in particular 
to Mangup (165). 

% Z, Ankori, “The Bashyachi School and Its Reforms” in the reedition of Bashy- 
achi’s Code of Karaite Law Addereth Eliahu (Ramlah, 1966) (Hebrew). 

8 See texts in J. Mann, Texts and Studies in Jewish History and Literature, Vol. II 
(Philadelphia, 1935). 
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students.* Byzantine life in the north was rapidly shifting toward a 
condominium among Greek-speaking Rabbanites and Karaites and 
Ashkenazim. In Constantinople, already since the fourteenth century, 
we find Catalan Jewish immigrants alongside those local Jews who had 
achieved Venetian protection, and these Iberian Jews would make use 
of local scholars to acquire Greek philosophical scholarship along- 
side their traditional Hebrew and translated Arabic culture. Evidence, 
noted above, from the Ottoman period shows Jewish settlements 
spread along the Via Egnatia from Dyrrachium to Constantinople. All 
of these would be transferred to his new capital by Mehmet II shortly 
after his conquest, perhaps in 1455. The vicissitudes of these Roman- 
iotes, identified as stirgtin in Ottoman sources, has been examined by 
Joseph Hacker in a number of studies.®° 

In the last remnants of Christian Byzantium, in the Despotate of 
Morea centered at Mistra and the realm of the Grand Komnenos in 
Trebizond, we read of Jewish merchants and intellectuals, some of 
whom were attached to the court. Even so, our sources show the conti- 
nuity of Christian bias whether in the Satire of Mazaris or the standard 
ecclesiastical polemic. One reference is of particular interest and con- 
cerns the leading intellect of the last generation of Byzantium, George 
Gemistos Plethon. The latter was accused by his opponents of being a 
neo-pagan, a ‘hellenist’ in contemporary insult, and of having studied 
in his youth with a Jewish philosopher—also denoted as a pagan—in 
Edirne who exerted influence at the Ottoman court. We know more of 
this Elissaeos—Elisha hayevani—from Jewish sources, and he appears 
to be, as were many of his Jewish contemporaries, a polymath special- 
izing in medicine and philosophy.” 


8 See above, notes 60-62. 

8 Beginning with his Hebrew dissertation “The Jewish Community of Salonica 
from the Fifteenth to the Sixteenth Century: A Chapter in the History of the Jews 
in the Ottoman Empire and their Relations with the Authorities” (The Hebrew Uni- 
versity of Jerusalem, 1978); “The Siirgtin System and Jewish Society in the Ottoman 
Empire,” in Ottoman and Turkish Jewry, 1-65; and “Ottoman Policy toward the Jews 
and Jewish Attitudes towards the Ottomans during the Fifteenth Century,” in Chris- 
tians and Jews in the Ottoman Empire: The Functioning of a Plural Society, I, eds. 
B. Braude and B. Lewis, (New York, 1982), 117-26. 

8” Jews of Byzantium, 162 and no. 137; E. Wust, “Elisha the Greek: A Physician and 
Philosopher at the Beginning of the Ottoman Period,” Peamim 41 (Autumn 1989): 
49-57 (Hebrew). 
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The paucity of sources restricts any in-depth reconstruction of Jew- 
ish history in Byzantium during the first half of the fifteenth century. 
We know that those Jews who could afford it moved to Edirne, espe- 
cially those of Salonika during the interlude (1423-1430) when the 
latter was under the control of the Venetians who had purchased the 
city from the peripatetic Crusader Order of the Hospitallers in their 
journey from Jerusalem to Rhodes and Malta. We read of Jews in Con- 
stantinople only after the Ottoman conquest when a local sage, Moses 
Kapsali, emerged as judge and leader of the Romaniotes transferred by 
Mehmet II from Anatolia and the Balkans to repopulate his new capi- 
tal. The extent of his influence among and on behalf of the Romaniote 
communities absorbed in continuing conquests of former Byzantine 
territories has still not been resolved.* By 1470 Jews would constitute 
some 10% of the city’s population, numbering perhaps 1500 in the 
aggregate. 

During the period of transition between a reinvigorated Byzantine 
state under Michael Palaeologos through the fourteenth-century civil 
wars and into the fifteenth-century dependency on Ottoman largesse, 
Jews survived and even flourished periodically in Byzantium. They 
provided the demographic, cultural, and administrative infrastruc- 
ture to accommodate the immigrants from Anatolia, Crimea, and 
Central Europe, and later, at the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
the flood of refugees from the Iberian expulsions. The latter wave of 
Sephardim would, within a generation, displace the central leadership 
of the Romaniotes [Moses Kapsali was succeeded by Eliahu Mizrahil], 
which had developed in tandem with the Ottoman recognition of a 
central ethnic leadership for their zimmi minorities (Greek Orthodox, 
Romaniote Jewish, and Armenian), with a fragmented leadership of 
meritocracy that paralleled contemporary Jewish leadership in the 
emerging centers of Poland and has remained predominant to the 
present among Ashkenazi and Sephardi Jews. This rabbinic leadership 


8 See above studies by Joseph Hacker who has explored the extant material and the 
recent critique of his interpretations by M. Rozen, A History of the Jewish Community 
in Istanbul: The Formative Years, 1453-1566 (Leiden, 2002), 64-77. 

® Jews of Byzantium, pp. 192f and addenda, pp. 371f; H. Inalcik, “Ottoman Galata, 
1453-1553,” Varia Turcica 13 (Colloque Galata), (Istanbul, 1991): 43-103 and his 
“Jews in the Ottoman Economy and Finances” in The Islamic World from Classical to 
Modern Times: Essays in Honor of Bernard Lewis, ed. C.E. Bosworth et al. (Princeton, 
NJ., 1991). 
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would be primarily internal and function in tandem, occasionally at 
odds, with the wealthy Jews who interceded with the officials at the 
Sublime Porte, perhaps, mutatis mutandis, a continuation of the situ- 
ation in pre-expulsion Iberia and pre-conquest Byzantium.” 


°° See M. Epstein, The Ottoman Jewish Communities and Their Role in the Fifteenth 
and Sixteenth Centuries (Freiburg, 1980) and his “Ihe Leadership of the Ottoman 
Jews in the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries,” in Christians and Jews in the Ottoman 
Empire, eds. Braude and Lewis, 101-16. In general, see Rozen, A History of the Jewish 
Community in Istanbul. 


CHRISTIANS AND JEWS IN BYZANTIUM: A LOVE-HATE 
RELATIONSHIP 


Spyros N. Troianos 


The Appendix Eclogae,' a compendium of texts that is composed pri- 
marily of Justinian regulations supplementing the Ecloga, includes, 
among others, a text which, for the sake of simplicity, is known as the 
Nomos Mosaikos among Byzantine legal scholars. The complete Greek 
title for the text is “ExAoyi tod napa tod Oeod Sik tod Mavoéme 
S00Evtog vouOV Tots IoponAitaic” which means, “selection of the law 
given by God through Moses to the Israelites.” The Nomos Mosaikos 
is also disseminated outside of the Appendix Eclogae—however, it 
appears almost exclusively in canonical florilegia. 

This text concerns a collection of approximately 70 primarily ver- 
batim excerpts from the Septuagint translation of the Pentateuch, 
which are allocated among the various books as follows: 21 excerpts 
from Exodus 21-23; 29 excerpts from Leviticus 5, 18-21, and 24-25; 
3 excerpts from Numbers 27, 30, and 35; 18 excerpts from Deu- 
teronomy 5, 15, 17, 19, and 21-25. The ca. 70 excerpts are divided 
into 50 chapters. These chapters consist of one or more thematically 
related excerpts; they include rubrics that contain information about 
the respective contents, and apparently stem from the compiler of the 
Nomos Mosaikos himself. 

From the fact that the Nomos Mosaikos is transmitted by Ecloga 
manuscripts as part of the Appendix Eclogae, one cannot simply 
deduce without further evidence that the Nomos Mosaikos was exclu- 
sively incorporated into manuscripts having secular-legal content dur- 
ing the eighth and ninth centuries, as, in contrast to these, theological 
and canonical florilegia from the Iconoclastic period had, from the 
outset, almost no hope of surviving. Yet, unaffected by this, the fact 
remains that the text appears primarily in juridical manuscripts. This 
conclusion and the broader fortunes of the Nomos Mosaikos in its 
transmission history allow the conjecture that from the beginning, a 


‘ L, Burgmann, S. Troianos, “Nomos Mosaikos”, Fontes Minores III, Forschungen 
zur byzantinischen Rechtsgeschichte, 4 (Frankfurt a.M., 1979): 126-67. 
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close literary-historical relationship existed between the Nomos Mosa- 
ikos and juridical literature. 

By these means, the question about the collection’s purpose is elided, 
which is simultaneously closely related to the construction of the con- 
tents. The latter is conceptualized only with difficulty. In order to cor- 
rectly evaluate the selection criteria, it must be clearly articulated what 
the excerpted sources generally offered in material on the one hand, 
and what, on the other hand, was the compiler’s context. Regarding 
this, the fact that the two initiating points do not coincidentally con- 
verge in an emphasis on penal standards in a broad sense must not 
be overlooked. In this respect, the Nomos Mosaikos literarily and also 
historically fits into the context of the Ecloga and the Appendix Ecloga. 
Even without a glimpse of a possibility of ever being able to prove it, 
the last editor of the Nomos Mosaikos even assumed that its composi- 
tion ought to be located temporally close to that of the Ecloga.’ 

A comparison with the Collatio legum Mosaicarum et Romanarum? 
is inevitable here and not just in relation to the question of the purpose 
of the Nomos Mosaikos. Afflicted as the Collatio is with many unsolved 
problems, this even more curious and more unusual collection can 
absolutely serve in certain points as a foil for judging the Nomos Mosa- 
ikos, according to the editors of the work. That the opposition between 
Old Testament and “valid” law is taken up directly in the Collatio, 
while it is at most implied in the Nomos Mosaikos, has more than just 
formal implications: approximately three hundred years separate the 
two collections, during which Christianity had finally consolidated its 
hold as the undisputed state religion and had emerged as the support- 
ing pillar of national ideology and its rituals. Apologetic motifs (from 
whichever direction they may have come) and harmonizing tendencies 
between pagan, Classical juridical literature, and the as yet immature 
state religion, which were supposedly the inspiration for the Collatio, 
had no further role to play, beginning, perhaps not quite as early as 
Justinian, but certainly by the time the writings of the Classical jurists 
were incorporated “in nomine Domini nostri Jhesu Christi” into his 
codification. 


? Burgmann, Troianos, ibid., 135. 
> P. E. Pieler, comp., “Byzantinische Rechtsliteratur”; H. Hunger, ed., Die hoch- 
sprachliche profane Literatur der Byzantiner, Vol. 2 (Munich, 1978), 341-480, esp. 385. 
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Following the Christianization of law, there could, in truth, be no 
discussion about a complete conformity with the “legal standards” 
transmitted in the Bible. However, the editors of the Nomos Mosaikos 
do not even consider calling attention to possible differences (from 
whatever point of view) as a secondary reason for its composition. 

A decisive viewpoint for the two editors* appears to be that in the 
interests of its “broad effect,” a religion like Christianity requires a 
consistently new mediation in the behavioral norms it transmits. The 
Nomos Mosaikos was apparently viewed as suitable for fulfilling this 
type of function. In addition, they allude to the fact that juridical texts 
in Byzantium (also) had, not least, a pedagogic-propagandistic func- 
tion. If one considers that Moses was regarded as the law-giver par 
excellence, then the Nomos Mosaikos naturally blends in flawlessly. 
This thought, however, appears to me (one of the two editors of the 
Nomos Mosaikos) to have been merely an argument for placing the 
text under discussion in temporal proximity to the composition of 
the Ecloga. By the same arguments it is possible, as Peter Pieler has 
correctly observed,’ to justify the composition of the Nomos Mosaikos 
in the epoch prior to the Isaurian codification. 

More than 25 years have passed since the last edition of the Nomos 
Mosaikos. At this point, after careful consideration, I am no longer 
prepared to assume that this collection of Mosaic judicial texts rep- 
resents a foreign body within the Byzantine juridical tradition. It is 
true that the secular law of the Rhomaioi ultimately moved in the 
circles of Justinian juridical texts and imperial amendments,‘ yet the 
Byzantine law givers repeatedly referred back to Old Testament ideas. 
A very characteristic example is offered by the first sentences from the 
Prooimion of the Ecloga: 


‘0 Seondtng Kal noTHs TOV dndvtwv Oedc hav, 6 Kticas tov &vOpwrov 
Kal tynoas adtov tH adteEovordtntt, vopov adtH Kate 1 npoentiKas 
eipnuévov SedmKds cic PonPerav névta adtH tk te npaxtéa Kal 
anxev«taia bv’ adtod Katéatnoe yop. 


4 Burgmann and Troianos, ibid., 136. 

° P. E. Pieler, “Das Alte Testament im Rechtsdenken der Byzantiner,” in Analecta 
Atheniensia ad ius byzantinum spectantia I, Forschungen zur byzantinischen Rechts- 
geschichte. Athener Reihe, 10, ed. S. Troianos (Athens, 1997), 81-113, esp. 111, fn. 82. 

® Pieler, “Das Alte Testament,” 90. 
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[The Lord and creator of all things, our God, who created man and dis- 
tinguished him with autonomy, gave him, as the prophet says, the Law 
to be his aide and made him aware by that of everything, that which was 
to be done and that which was to be left undone.]’ 


By means of this explicit reference to Isaiah 8:20,* where Nomos [law] 
is discussed, the compilers of the Ecloga make clear that the Byzantine 
concept of law had its origin in the Old Testament Nomos.? 

Naturally, this outlook should not to be connected with the reign 
of the first emperor of the Isaurian dynasty and its legislative activity; 
it originated much earlier, indeed within the context of the process of 
Christianizing the Roman legal system.'° The Old Testament-Christian 
concepts of law and nation did not form the foundation for action 
for the first Christian emperor. Instead the perception was still that 
which arose in the Greco-Roman world, when the state had to ensure 
the correct veneration of the gods, for its own good and for that of its 
citizens. Which gods, how, where, and when to venerate them, was 
determined solely by the state. The Judeo-Christian tradition saw, on 
the other hand, a primarily religiously-based community regulation 
in the theocracy imprinted in the Old Testament. 

The differing conceptions of the relationship of church and state did 
not disappear following the Edict of Milan, according to which Chris- 
tianity was no longer a religio illicita, and persecution ceased. Rather, 
the acknowledgement of Christianity led very quickly to new confron- 
tations. From the imperial side, the belief that the state administered 
unlimited religious capacity through the emperor was not shaken due 
to a commitment to the Christian God. Scholars who have researched 
the relationship between church and state in the East Roman Empire 
have been constantly obligated to emphasize the continuity of the 
legitimation of authority in regard to its integration within the ideals 
of the Roman world and the Greek philosophy of the state, at the 
expense of the Christian representation of the empire. 


7 L. Burgmann, Ecloga. Das Gesetzbuch Leons III. und Konstantinos’ V. Forschun- 
gen zur byzantinischen Rechtsgeschichte 10, (Frankfurt a.M., 1983), 160-1. 

8 “Nopov yap cig BonPerav gSaxev.” 

9 §, Troianos, comp., “Das Gesetz in der griechischen Patristik,” Das Gesetz in 
Spdtantike und frithem Mittelalter 4. Symposion, Abhandlungen der Akademie der 
Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, Phil.-hist. Kl. 3. F., 196, W. Seller ed., (Géttingen, 1992), 
47-62, esp. 47-8. 

© Comp. in the following the arguments made by Pieler, “Das Alte Testament,” 
84ff. 
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When sources from Late Antiquity present the Roman emperor as 
a new David or Solomon, it usually means that the emperor is being 
presented to the Christians as an Old Testament king. Eusebius of 
Caesarea addresses Constantine the Great as a “new Moses.” In this 
way, the emperor’s law-giving function is granted Christian legitimacy 
on the one hand, and on the other it also emphasizes that imperial 
legislation represents a mediating authority for the divine legal system 
mentioned above. That this Christian interpretation of Roman impe- 
rial power found any reverberations at all in the populace is substan- 
tiated by early Christian art. At the beginning of the fourth century, 
a large number of sarcophagi on which Pharaoh’s destruction in the 
Red Sea and Moses’ rescue of the Israelites are represented." Here, 
for the first time, a connection is made between, first of all, the free- 
ing of the Old Testament people of God and the persecuted church of 
the fourth century; second, the destruction of the “chosen people’s” 
enemies then and now by floods (the Battle at the Milvian Bridge and 
the Catastrophe in the Red Sea); and finally the Israeli military leader 
and Constantine the Great, the “new Moses.” 

The Byzantines were not satisfied with this simple identification: they 
required additional meaningful signs and someone fulfilled this desire 
for a magic wand at the correct moment. A note in the Pseudo-Kodinos 
embellishes Constantine’s Moses image: according to it, Emperor 
Constantine had the Staff of Moses brought to Constantinople as a 
reliquary and ultimately preserved in the imperial palace. Solomon’s 
Throne in the Magnaura also belonges in this group of symbols and 
the identification endeavor.” 

From these Old Testament traits in Constantine’s image from late 
antique Christianity, it is only a small step to the Old Testament 
motifs of Byzantine ceremonial. Indeed, the Old Testament anointing 


1 E. Becker, “Konstantin der Grofe, der ‘neue Moses’. Die Schlacht am Pons 
Milvius und die Katastrophe am Schilfmeer,” Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte 31 
(1910): 161-70. 

” “When the Staff of Moses was brought into the city under Constantine the Great, 
the emperor received him there (by St. Aemilian) on foot and constructed a very great 
church dedicated to the Mother of God there, where he laid the Staff down.... After 
this, however, he took the Staff away to the Palace.” Quoted [translated] according to 
O. Treitinger, Die ostrémische Kaiser- und Reichsidee nach ihrer Gestaltung im héfi- 
schen Zeremoniell. Vom ostrémischen Saats- und Reichsgedanken (Darmstadt, 71956), 
134. Comp. the edition by T. Preger, Scriptores originum Constantinopolitanum, Vol. I 
(Leipzig, 1907), 102, . 18ff. 

© Treitinger, ibid., 134f. (with notes for additional literature and sources). 
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of kings was actually carried out in the late Byzantine period, but as a 
topos it plays an important role much earlier in the sources. It should 
be noted that according to the book of ceremonies from Constantine 
VII (913-959), the emperor’s coronation at Pentecost is mystically 
linked with the presentation of the stone tablets received by Moses 
from God on Mount Sinai.‘ In the ceremonial, the Throne of Solomon 
and the Table of David are alluded to along with the Staff of Moses as 
actual relics in the world of the Byzantine imperial palace. The logical 
conclusion, that the Byzantine emperor should appear as the succes- 
sor to the Old Testament Kings, even that he should appear as one of 
them,’ is in no way exaggerated. That is to say, this shows a clearly 
recognizable juridico-political aspiration of Christianly legitimizing 
the Roman Empire as an Old Testament kingdom. 

Yet, the Christian interpretation of imperial power in the Early Byz- 
antine period was primarily a problem of church doctrine. In this con- 
text, one matter of dispute in Church-State relationships—and indeed 
not only in the Early Byzantine period—lay in the perception of the 
emperor’s sacral functions. This so-called Byzantine Caesaropapism 
is consistently legitimized through reference to the Old Testament 
priest-king Melchizedek.'’* A summary of the exempla for describing 
the emperor hearkening back to the Old Testament is found in the 
acclamation of the imperial couple at the end of the sixth session of 
the Council of Chalcedon. The Council Fathers directed the following 
words towards Marcian and Pulcheria, “Long live Marcian, the new 
Constantine, the new Paul, the new David! The life of David to the 
emperor!”!” The concluding acclamation, “Long live the priest-king!” 
employs the image of Melchizedek, even though he is not named 
explicitly. Along with the invocation of David, the emperor is natu- 
rally placed in relation to New Testament figures such as Paul and 
the apostles in general. Even Constantine and Helena are addressed 


4 Treitinger, ibid., 37. “Here on Pentecost, the coronation of the emperor is thus 
mystically linked with the presentation of the stone tablets by God the Father on 
Mount Sinai.” Compare with: ibid., fn. 27: “In the Old Testament, Pentecost is the 
festival of remembrance for the granting of the law on Sinai and it is brought here 
from thence in order to draw in God the Father as well.” 

5 Treitinger, ibid., 135. 

16 K. Girardet, comp., “Das christliche Priestertum Konstantins des Grofen,” Chi- 
ron 10 (1980): 569-92, esp. 575-6. 

” Acta Conciliorum Oecumenicorum II, 1, 2 p. 155, ll. 12-28. Comp. P.-Th. Cam- 
elot, Ephesus und Chalkedon (Mainz, 1963), 153. 
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in their exemplary function as Christian models. One could easily 
draw the conclusion that the interpretation of imperial rule attain- 
ing expression in the acclamation forms a strategy of legitimacy for 
the early Christian empire, primarily in the fourth century. In this 
time of transition from the pagan cultural foundation of the empire 
to Christianity, the existence of an old and genuine Christian legal 
culture was demonstrated by the use of the Old Testament, while the 
imperial regime, which had pagan origins, was legitimized by the early 
Christian tradition. 

This concept appears, however, to have no concrete relevance after 
the fifth century. In particular, Justinian I allowed the Old Testament 
images to be pushed into the background by his Roman archaism and 
his Hellenistic cultural imprinting. This impression of the Old Testa- 
ment as lacking in political timeliness is admittedly disturbed if one 
examines the official imperial titles. As has been recently and correctly 
noted," the replacement of the official, classical imperial titles by the 
plain BaovAedc title under Heraclius is to be understood as a deliberate 
rejection of the Roman tradition and as an adoption of the Christian, 
Old Testament appellation of the ruler. Once we understand that the 
self-designation of the emperor in official documents possesses great 
political meaning, the act is accorded the weight of a programmatic 
decision. It signals, probably not without correlation to the change in 
dynasty, a new vision of its own dominion and introduces a further 
Christianization. 

With the disclosure of the Old Testament reference in the imperial 
titles at the beginning of the seventh century, the appearance of the 
same in juridical literature of the eighth century, which was the previ- 
ous topic (namely the composition of the Nomos Mosaikos) no longer 
appears peculiar and singular. Nevertheless, the question remains why 
did recourse to Old Testament body of thought occur in this particular 
period. Abandoning his previous opinion, that the explanation for the 
composition of this collection is associated with Iconoclasm, whose 
scriptural foundation is generally known to lie in the Decalogue’s 
second commandment, Peter Pieler now believes that a push in the 
direction towards using Old Testament topoi resulted already from 


18 ©, Kresten, “Heraclius und der Titel BaowWedc,” Varia VIF, Freie Universitat 
Berlin. Byzantinisch-neugriechisches Seminar. Moucida BoCavtivée, 18 (Bonn, 2000): 
178-9, 
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the conversion of the imperial titles during Heraclius’s period. In a 
search for additional references for this paradigm change from the 
Greco-Roman world to Old Testament ideas, he places the Byzantine 
agrarian laws (Nowo1 yewpyiKot) under the microscope. 

This source, probably originating at the end of the seventh rather 
than the eighth century,” draws on the Justinian Code, according to 
the identification of its rubric, which itself is transmitted in at least 
one group of manuscripts.” The text of the Code is communicated, 
however, in an unusual form. The unknown compiler never quotes 
directly from the Justinian texts, but instead uses the Greek transla- 
tions merely as a stimulus in order to formulate legal rules from it in 
simple language. It has frequently been conjectured that other sources 
had also served as the Corpus iuris civilis for the composition of the 
“legal text” under discussion. Within the context of a detailed analysis 
of paragraphs 1, 23, 26, 27, 38, 49, 52, 67, 70, 78, and 79 of the agrarian 
law, Pieler proves that they demonstrate a relation to the law of the 
Pentateuch, in other words, that the unknown author also used Mosaic 
law as a source along with the Justinian Code. 

Among the many juridico-political and sociological considerations 
that Pieler presents to explain this circumstance, | find the following to 
be especially insightful: the preference for the Old Testament, begin- 
ning already in the late sixth century, occurs not least because of its 
martial usefulness. As an ideology for an empire that desired to assert 
itself in battle against superior enemies of a different faith, the New 
Testament message of peace was not suitable. Much more appropriate 
was the history of the people of Israel, whose bellicose God saved his 
chosen people from all danger and led them to victory.”’ The result of 
the strategy—viewed from a military as well as an intellectual historical 
perspective—quite decisively advanced the position of Old Testament 
ideas into the seventh century. Therefore, if the contemporary legal 
education also consciously absorbed elements from the Old Testament 
legal system, it only appears consistent. It cannot be claimed with cer- 
tainty whether this had occurred already in the guise of the agrarian 
laws in the seventh century, since it is not possible to make a certain 


® §. Troianos, comp., O1 mnyés tov BoCavtivod Sixatov, (Athens, *2011), 170ff. 

0 See the critical edition by I. P. Medvedev, E. K. Piotrovskaja, E. E. Lipsic, Vizan- 
tijskij Zemledel’Ceskij Zakon (Leningrad, 1984), 96. 

21 This thought is further supported by examples from hymnography (e.g. the 
“Akathistos Hymnos’) and the hagiography of the period under discussion. 
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dating of the individual sentences from the compendium. Incidentally, 
the designation of the legal source as nomoi (laws) does not always 
result in a retrieval of a law-giver. The absolutely inconsistent para- 
graphs of the agrarian law do not conform to a codification. The most 
probable is the successive compilation of the text from jurisprudence 
or imperial legislation. Only accretive literary activity in the follow- 
ing periods brought this source into the form by which it is currently 
known to us. The systematic codification of Old Testament law, the 
above-mentioned Nomos Mosaikos, probably owes its creation to the 
same intellectual-historical environment as well. Whether it formed 
according to the last logical conclusion and is therefore to be tempo- 
rally placed after the agrarian laws, or whether it, as the programmatic 
precursor, initiated the Old Testament exertion of influence on the 
agrarian laws, cannot be decided.” 

Aside from the collections contained in its appendix, the Ecolga 
of the Isaurian emperors, promulgated in 741, features no clear Old 
Testament references. In the ninth century, the step-by-step replace- 
ment of the intellectual historical model of the Old Testament took 
place. Classical Antiquity returned within the context of the Macedo- 
nian renaissance to its previous dominant position under the rallying 
cry, “tcvaxdBapois tv TAAG.LOV VouLOV” (purification of the old laws).” 
Yet the Old Testament body of thought did not disappear from Byzan- 
tine juridical texts after this period, as can be inferred from the numer- 
ous biblical quotes in the pooimien to imperial documents from the 
ninth to the fifteenth centuries.“ The first sentence from an amend- 
ment enacted in 1158 by Emperor Manuel I Komnenos represents a 
prime example, “Adixiav épionoa Kai éBdedvGapny, tov dé vopov cov 
hyannoa” [“I abhor falsehood, but I love the law,” Ps. 118: 163). 

The reception of Mosaic law that occurred in the manner described 
above in no way meant that the Christian subjects of the Byzantine 
emperor had gathered their Jewish contemporaries to their bosoms. 
The opposite was in fact true: The Jews were no longer considered 


2 Pieler, “Das Alte Testament,” 110-1. 

23 PE, Pieler, comp., “Avaxd0apors tv noAci@v vouov und makedonische Renais- 
sance,” Subseciva Groningana 3 (1989): 61-77. 

24H, Hunger, comp., Prooimion. Elemente der byzantinischen Kaiseridee in den 
Arengen der Urkunden, Wiener byzantinistische Studien, 1 (Vienna, 1964), 197-203. 

25 R. Macrides, “Justice under Manuel I Komnenos. Four Novels on Court Business 
and Murder,” Fontes Minores VI, Forschungen zur byzantinischen Rechtsgeschichte, 


11 (Frankfurt a.M., 1984): 99-204, esp. 118, 9. 
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to be the “chosen people.” As long as the persecution of Christians 
had continued, there existed a certain analogy between the continu- 
ously threatened Old Testament people of Israel and the Christians 
threatened by the pagan world. Following the autarchy of Constan- 
tine the Great, however, Eusebius of Caesarea constructed a transfer- 
ence of the function from the Israelites, as the bearers of God, to the 
Byzantine Rhomaioi within the context of his political theology. The 
manner in which Eusebius’s church history was interpreted can be 
seen in the following:” the Constantinian court bishop considered the 
Roman Empire under the rule of Constantine, the “friend of God,” to 
be the endpoint of development and allowed the correct veneration of 
God to appear as a criterion for being chosen. This correct worship 
of God according to the text, was founded by Abraham for his fam- 
ily, conveyed by the Law of Moses in the Old Covenant to the Jewish 
people, and finally transferred to the Christians by Jesus. By means of 
the Constantinian conversion, Abraham’s veneration of God became 
in the form proclaimed by Jesus to the world, the correct worship of 
God, which was practiced throughout the entire inhabited world, the 
Oikumene. After Abraham’s family and after the Jews, the Christians 
had now stepped into the function of the chosen people, whereby the 
Roman people and the Christian people had coincided into a single 
unit through Constantine’s efforts.” 

This concept of a new chosen people is not only expressed in literary 
sources, but also in imperial documents. A characteristic example is 
presented in the first sentence of a chrysobull enacted in July 1049 by 
Constantine IX Monomachos: 


Tov norordv Iopahar Kai 6 péyac Baoiteds Kai Oedg napmodpevoc 
tov véov e€eAbato Kai todtov éxeiv npoKpivac Aadv nepiovorov Kai 
pepida éxiBopnthv Kai KApov oiketov adt@ dvonacev. "EvOev t1 Kai 
tH YprotiavG PbAM 1d iovdaixov KaBunéta€e kai 10 motov Kai edvovv 
yévog tod Giotov Katé&pyew Kal cyvapovoc dKovoynce.”* 


[The mighty King and God rebuffed the old Israel and selected a new 
one, and by giving His preference to this one before the other, He called 
it the chosen people and His desired, own inheritance. In this respect, he 
at the same time subjected the Jewish people to the Christian people, and 





26 See E. von Ivanka, Rhomderreich und Gottesvolk (Freiburg, 1968), 49-61. 

27 Pieler, “Das Alte Testament,” 108. 

28 K, N. Kanellakis, Xioxe dvéAexta (Athens, 1890), p. 550. Comp. with Hunger, 
Prooimion, 201. 
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so arranged it, that the religious and well-intentioned race ruled over the 
unfaithful and ungrateful one.] 


In this context, Constantinople is praised as a “New Zion” (Néa Liv); 
this designation of the capital developed into a topos in all literary 
genres of the middle and late Byzantine epoch.” The same was true 
for imperial documents as well. The well-known and exact quote from 
the Prophet Zephaniah (3:14) comes at the head of a chrysobull that 
Emperor Michael VIII enacted between 1268 and 1271, that is, after 
the restoration of Byzantine rule in Constantinople: 


Xaipe opddpa Odyatep Ludv: edvopaivov Abdyatep ‘IepovoaAnu: mepietre 
Kipiog t& &ducnpath cov: AeAbtpatat oe &K yeipd¢ éExOpdv cov, Kai 
obk Swer KaKe odkétt. Kiptog 6 Odo émcEer éni of edopoodvnv Kat 
KQIWLET OE Ws Ev NuEepa Eoptijs.” 

[Rejoice in your heart, daughter of Zion, exultant daughter of Jerusalem. 
The Lord has turned away the injustice that befell you; he has freed you 
from the hands of your enemies and you will never again experience evil. 
God the Lord will bring rejoicing upon you and will renew you like on 
the festival day.] 


The situation described above led to an apparent contradiction: While 
Israel’s legitimate past was necessary as a foundation for the legitima- 
tion of imperial rule in the res publica christiana, the contemporary 
Jewish people, the previous “chosen people,” were viewed as usurpers 
of the title. Also, because the Jews had no legal position in a Byzan- 
tine society structured along Christian lines, the legislator repeatedly 
limited their rights.*’ In addition, the original religiously motivated 
antipathy towards the Jews was increased, in that they were blamed 
for an extremely misanthropic activity, one that was condemned by 
secular as well as by religious law, namely the devotion to the magi- 
cal arts. In hagiographic literature, the Jews were often represented as 
skilled in magic to a considerable degree or they appear as servants of 
the devil. As such, they function as facilitators in the negotiations that 
the devil occasionally led. The story of the Oikonomos [steward] Theo- 
philos, composed in its original version between 650 and 850 C.E., is 


? A selection of more pertinent evidence was compiled by E. Fenster, Laudes con- 
stantinopolitanae, Miscellanea Byzantina Monacensia, 9 (Munich, 1968), 61, 102, 106, 
109, 114-115, 121, 135, 159-160, 170, 177, 211, 214, 250, 280, 284, 317, 323. 

* I. et P. Zepos, Jus graecoromanum, Vol. 1 (Athens, 1931, reprint. Aalen, 1962), 659. 

3} K. L. Noethlichs, comp., Das Judentum und der rémische Staat: Minderheitenpoli- 
tik im antiken Rom (Darmstadt, 1996), 100ff. 
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very informative in this regard. It concerns the following: the Bishop 
of the City of Adana in Cilician died and the Metropolit [provincial 
bishop] decided to appoint Theophilos, the steward of the diocese, to 
the office of bishop. Because, however, Theophilos declined with the 
justification that he was unworthy of the bishop’s office, the Metropolit 
selected someone else. The new bishop believed the slanders cast by 
Theophilos’s enemies upon his faith, and removed Theophilos from 


his office. Thereupon: 


Oewprhous obv 6 cei noAcudOV TH yéver tOv dvOpdnov Kai Pbovicac 
tag abtod dpetdc, broPGAAEL adtOV AoyLoLOIc, Hote PAppaKotc 
TpoooptAfjoar. "Hv Sé tig év TH TOAEt Exeivy ‘EBpatoc, &kovetdc névv, 
tod SiaPdAov drovpydc: npd¢ todtov dnépyetor ev VOKTL Kal KpOveL Etc 
tov TvA@Va. adtod. ‘0 && broKxoboasg eEépxetar BéAwv tov Kpodoavta 
iSetv. Kai iSov tov &vbpa PdPw avoxebeic EEexAcyn (...) Kat Aéyer adTO- 
tig h aitia, Séonota, tig ofc kgigems; ‘O 5é edOémc Pinter Eavtdv cic 
tovds ndbac adtod, TapaKarA@v Gua Kai éEnyobpevos te ovpPavta adtd 
Kai Aéyov: ef ti Sbvaca1, Borer por Kai wh maptdyg pe tov ev TOAAT 
Oriwer drd&pxovta, ovvtatd&pevos adt@ Kal Oepaneiav dodvar ikaviv. 
Eine 58 6 &noot&tys ‘EBpaiog dtd: th énepyouévy voKti pEcovb«Ktiov 
&AOE npdc pe, Kai Anayaeyo oe Tpdc Tov Ta&TpOVE LOD, Kai BonBioeL 
cor édnavta. Kai pnédév pabounons. ‘0 5é dxodoac tOv Adyov Kai 
mepiyapis yevouevoc, éroinoev, > npooete&yn, Kai ti éxiovoy vuKti 
ROAW napayivetar mpdoc tov ‘EBpaiov. ‘0 5& AaPov adbtov dnhAGev év 
th innodpopia tig mOAEWS Kai Aéyer AdTH: ef tt Gv TSN¢ 7] aKovoNs LH 
derAavbprons wndé tov tdxov tod otavpod év ceavtd nomorns. Od yep 
Zotw cic PonBerav cvOpanov. GAAG navta xAcbdn Kai dnctn. KéKxeivov 
ovvOenévov tod téAavos tobtw, saievns Seikvvcw abt gavtacias 
tivéc, aVOpdnovg yAaviBogdpovg gaivopevovsg Kai gwovas KTAKTODG 
doéevtacg Kai év péow adtHv tov Gpxovta tobtov KaBhpeEvov. ‘O 5é 
navayéotatos lovdatog Kpatious tic xerpdc Tov ard OiKOVGLOV oép_Er 
abtov cig 16 wécov tod dAcOpion ovvedpiov. Kai Aégyer 6 SicBodos 16 
Tovdaim: todtov tov &vOpanov tt Hiv iyayec; ‘(O 5é d&noxprOeic einev- 
Tyayov adtév, Séon0té Lov, Tpd¢ o& GSikobpevov bx 108 idiov éEnroKdnov 
Kai Cntodvta thy napa God BonBerav. O dé eine’ noiav BonBerav exo 
Sodva1 abt SovAcbovtr 1 VG oxdtod; Ei Sé OéAer Ends eivar SodA0¢ 
Kai év tots gnoig Katatayivar, gym Bon8G adt@, Hote rAciov 7 mpdtepov 
Sbvac8a1 Kai KeAedew naow, od phy GAA Kal TO éexioKdn@ adtod. 
Tottav ottms AexBévtwv Aéyer 6 ‘lovdaiog 1 oikovénm: "Hxovoas Ti 
einev 6 &pyov; ‘O dé Aéyer- Kal TKOVGG Kai KOI|oa, et TL KEAEdEL LOL, Kal 
edOéws pEato Katagrretv tod mda tod StaBdAov. Téte 6 d16BoA0¢ 
Aéyer TH KpodSdty: &pvnodoOw tov ‘Incody, tov viov tig Mapiac, Kat 
éxeivny (avo yap WooaTTOLAL adtTOds) KAL TOMOGTw LoL thy &pvnow 
abtod &yypagov, Kai doa OéAe1, dvder. Kai &ya t@ Adyo Spdocetar 6 
Tod yévoug TOV dvOpadnov NOAgULOG TOV Yevei@v TOD OiKOVéLOD YApPLéVvTOG 
Kal ApEato katapruretiv adtod 10 otépna. Kai Aéyer abt@- yaipe, and thc 
vov yijoué ov girs. Kai ebOéac ciathAOev eis adtov 6 Latavac. 
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[Then the eternal enemy of humanity, who observed this and begrudged 
him his virtues, made considerations available to him, to consort with 
magicians. Now, there was in that city a Hebrew, who was commonly 
known to be a servant of the devil. He went to this one in the night and 
knocked on his door. He heard it and came out because he wanted to 
see who knocked. And when he saw the man, he was gripped with fear 
and fell back (...) and said to him, “Lord, what is the reason for your 
visit?” That one threw himself forthwith at his feet, whereby he pleaded 
and revealed to him, what had befallen him and said, “If you are able 
to do something, then help me and do not ignore me, as I find myself 
in serious need.” He also promised him a suitable reward. The apostate 
Hebrew spoke to him, “Come tomorrow night at midnight to me, then 
I will lead you to my patron; he will assist you in every way. Be of good 
cheer.” As the other heard these words, he was very happy. He did as 
he had been told and found his way to the Hebrew at midnight. He 
took him and they went to the city’s hippodrome and he said to him, 
“Whatever you see or hear, do not lose your courage and do not make 
the sign of the cross before you. Because it is not useful to people, but in 
this case is mockery and deceit.” And as that unblessed one had agreed 
to that, he suddenly showed to him all kinds of happenings, people who 
appeared wearing fine clothing and emitting confusing cries, and, sitting 
amidst them, their host. The damned Jew took the former Oikonomos 
by the hand and led him into the middle of the convocation of calam- 
ity. And the devil spoke to the Jew, “Why do you lead this man to us?” 
He answered and spoke, “I lead him, my Lord, to you, because he has 
been aggrieved by his bishop and seeks help from you.” That one spoke, 
“What kind of help can I grant him, when he serves his God? If he will 
be my servant and join himself to my company, then I will help him so 
that he will have more than previously and command everyone, even 
his own bishop.” This having been said, the Jew spoke to the steward, 
“Did you hear what the patron said?” He responded, “Yes, I heard it 
and I will also do it, whenever he gives me an order.” And he began 
immediately to kiss the devil’s feet. Then the devil spoke to his convert, 
“He must repudiate Jesus, the son of Mary, and her as well (because I 
cannot stand those two), and he must give me his repudiation in writing, 
then he will receive everything that he wants.” And while he spoke, the 
enemy of humanity grasped the Oikonomos ingratiatingly by the beard 
and began to kiss him on the mouth, and he spoke to him, “Be welcome. 


From now on, you are my dearest friend.” And immediately the Satan 
entered into him.]*? 


The representation of a pact with the devil was a particularly pop- 
ular motif in medieval folk literature and in modern folk belief; in 


3 Text and [German] translation according to L. Radermacher, Griechische Quellen 
zur Faustsage, Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien, Philosophisch-historisches- 
Klasse, Sitzungsberichte, 206, app. 4 (Vienna, Leipzig, 1927), 164-9. 
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many cases, a magician and facilitator belongs to it. In the present 
case of Theophilos, it is noticeable that a Jew was chosen for the role 
of the facilitating magician. I excerpted the relevant portion of the 
text exactly, in order to show that the primary role of the Jew in the 
negotiations with the devil and in the conclusion of the pact appear 
particularly clearly in this version.” 

It is well known that in the combat for correctness of belief, the 
devil was accused of disseminating erroneous knowledge, for which he 
was made responsible for the origin of large heresies and connected 
with their originators. An ecumenical council that Emperor Justin- 
ian II had convoked in 691, in the cupola hall and therefore called 
the “Trullanum’”, dealt with the “eternal enemy”, who had endeavored 
to destroy the peace and well being of humanity since the beginning 
of time. In the address by the 220 council fathers to the emperor, it 
was said, “AAX’ 6 dvOpanoKtdvos SidBodos (...) odk dviKe tH Tic 
KaKlac PéAn Kiev Kai tods TatoOds TITPHOKwV ToIc TaBEoW.”™ [But 
the murdering devil (...) never ceased flinging arrows of evil and tor- 
menting the believers with sorrows.] This council also distinguished 
itself from others by the canon enacted against magic. It is certainly no 
coincidence that as was previously mentioned and as can be inferred 
from the address to the emperor, the primary goal of the council was 
the eradication of the remnants of pagan and Jewish malice.* 

The next step would be the identification of the Jews with the devil. 
This took place under the following circumstances. In the eighth and 
ninth centuries, Iconoclasm shook the Byzantine church and the entire 
Byzantine empire, whereby the iconoclastic position of the Isaurian 
emperors not only had theological grounds, but was also politically 
motivated. The advocates of the iconodules did not fail to place the 
blame upon the devil for the confusion which reigned for over a cen- 
tury. By this means, a legend gradually developed about the origin of 
the prohibition of images and the destruction of the icons. 

According to this legend, a gigantic Jewish magician offered the fol- 
lowing pact to a Syrian (Arabian) caliph (this concerns an historical 


* The Theophilos legend was transmitted in several versions, in which the Jew 
always appears, comp. the texts published by Radermacher, ibid., 182-219. 

* P.-P. Joannou, Discipline générale antique, vol. 1/1, (Rome, 1962), 103, L1ff. 

5 “BAAG Kal et tL Aciyavov EAAnviciis 7] iovdaixiic cKadmtos tH ths KANBetas 
Opipe ciro éykatapéperctar, éx pitns adtis ac Cilaviov apOein.” Joannou, ibid., vol. 
I/1, 109, 16ff. 
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person, namely Yazid II (720-724)): he (the Jew) would guarantee the 
caliph dominion in his lands for 30 or even 40 years, if this person 
would eliminate the Christian images. The caliph accepted the offer, 
and the pact was concluded. The abolishment of images in the caliph- 
ate apparently prompted the Byzantine ruler to enact the same mea- 
sure in his own kingdom. 

In a monograph devoted to this legend, Paul Speck* proves that the 
description of the caliph applied to Emperor Constantine V, in par- 
ticular as this member of the so-called “Isaurian” dynasty came from 
Syria. The colossal Jewish magician is the devil in person. The allegory 
thus is obvious: Iconoclasm goes back to a pact between the Isaurian 
emperor and the devil. 

The original version of the legend under discussion appears to have 
been lost. Instead, it is transmitted in several later versions: améng 
others in a (probably interpolated) report by John, Patriarch of Jeru- 
salem at the fifth session of the Second Council of Nicaea,*’ in the 
Chronographia of Theophanes (although in much abbreviated form),”* 
in the text directed against Constantine V (“adversus Constantinum 
Cabalinum”),” in the “Letter to Emperor Theophilos,”” and in the 
Third Antirrhetikos by Nikephoros, Patriarch of Constantinople. 
Some of these texts are available in several editions. 

Because the Jewish religion was incompatible with the political the- 
ory of the East Roman Empire (for the reasons mentioned above), the 
Jews were personae non gratae in Byzantium as long as they remained 


36 P. Speck, Ich bin’s nicht, Kaiser Konstantin ist es gewesen. Die Legende vom Einflufs 
des Teufels, des Juden und des Moslem auf den Ikonoklasmus, Freie Universitat Berlin. 
Byzantinisch-neugriechisches Seminar. norxido, BoEaviyé, 10 (Bonn, 1990). Comp. 
additionally about this legend, A. Karpozilos, BuCavtivoi totopiKot Ko ypovoypaot, 
vol. II (Athens, 2002), p. 162, fn. 101. 

7” J.D. Mansi, Sacrorum conciliorum nova et amplissima collectio, vol. XII, col. 197 ff. 
Comp. Speck, as in footnote 9, p. 25ff. 

38 C. de Boor, Theophanis Chronographia, vol. 1 (Leipzig, 1883: reprint. Hildesheim, 
New York, 1980), 401, 29-402, 18. Comp. bibliography and further parallel cases in, 
I. Rochov, Byzanz im 8. Jahrhundert in der Sicht des Theophanes, Berliner Byzantini- 
stiche Arbeiten, 57 (Berlin, 1991) 105ff. 

* J.-P. Migne, Patrologiae cursus completus omnium SS. patrum, doctorum scrip- 
torumque ecclesiasticorum sive latinorum sive graecorum. Series graeca, vol. 95, cols. 
336B-344B. Comp. Speck, ibid., 139ff., 321 ff. 

 Migne, ibid., vol. 95, cols. 346-385 (356 ff.) and H. Gauer, Texte zum byzan- 
tinischen Bilderstreit. Der Synodalbrief der drei Patriarchen des Ostens von 836 und 
seine Verwandlung in sieben Jahrhunderten, Studien und Texte zur Byzantinistik, 
1 (Frankfurt a.M., 1994). Comp. Speck, ibid., 191ff., 449ff. 

4 Migne, ibid., vol. 100, cols. 488A-533A. Comp. Speck, ibid., 263ff., 535ff. 
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faithful to their religion; therefore, the state constantly attempted to 
convert them to Christianity. As the historical sources report,” a type 
of forced baptism of Jews occurred under Basileios I. Thereupon, Leon 
VI, the Wise, regulated the following through his amendment 55: “We 
now, as we find it good to complete that which our father neglected, 
allow that old law about the Jews to be silent, and they shall not dare 
to live otherwise than as the pure and salvific Christian belief claims. 
If, however, anyone is caught refraining from the Christian rules and 
turning anew to the customs and teachings of the Jews, then he shall 
suffer the punishment that the laws stipulate for apostates.”” 

In spite of this oppression, which took the form of actual perse- 
cution under certain emperors, the Jews, through their efficiency, 
ensured their position in society, in particular in the economic sector 
of the Byzantine cities.“ 


©” See, e.g., Theophanes continuatus 5, 95 in Migne, ibid., vol. 109, col. 357 B.C. 

® “Huetg obv dep 6 tpétepog napiike notip evAoyov Kxptvavtes KvanAnpaoor 
Tavti vom d&pyorotépo tH mepi EBpatov vopoOetotvtr oryav enutpémopev, Kal ph 
dAAwS adtods toAuGv noArtedecOar 7 a> 1 KaAapd Kai cwrtipios TOV ypLoTIAVeY 
niottc BobAetan. Ei 52 tic GAoiN tHv pév yplotiaviKdv Oecndv derotépevoc, mpdc dé 
t& iovdaiov énavactpepduevos LOn Kai Sdynata, todtov Katk tods nepl &nootatév 
éykelpévoug vopoug eionpatteoOor tiv tyswpiav,” Comp. the edition by P. Noailles, 
A. Dain, Les Novelles de Léon VI le Sage (Paris, 1944), 211, ll. 16-22. 

“* Comp. E. Kislinger, “Jiidische Gewerbetreibende in Byzanz,” A. Ebenbauer, Kl. 
Zatloukal, eds., Die Juden in ihrer mittelalterlichen Umwelt (Vienna, 1991), 105-111. 


THE LEGAL STATUS OF JEWS IN THE BYZANTINE EMPIRE 


Amnon Linder 


I, GENERAL! 


The legal status of the Jews in the Byzantine Empire was determined 
by the particular nature of that state—a Roman polity undergoing a 
process of Christianization. Two major forces interacted in its course: 
the Roman tradition in law, government, and societal self-perception, 
and the Christian drive to remold that society in accordance with 
an unequivocal Christian vocation. Christianization consisted, in 
this context, in the absorption of the Roman legacy by the Christian 
state, a long and complex process that was never fully completed. An 
immanent duality marked, therefore, Byzantine legal-political life, not 
unlike the iconic double-headed Byzantine eagle, though the rela- 
tive strengths of the two forces, Christianitas and Romanitas, varied 
in time and circumstance. The legal status of the Byzantine Jews was 
determined by this process since Judaism inhered in both forces, in the 
Roman legal tradition and, to an even greater extent, in the Christian 


‘ Footnote references have been limited to primary sources, mainly in order to 
reduce space. Readers are advised, therefore, to consult the following works for differ- 
ent historical perspectives and for bibliographical orientation to the relevant second- 
ary literature: 1) J. Starr, The Jews in the Byzantine Empire, 641-1204, (Athens, 1939); 
2) A. Sharf, Byzantine Jewry from Justinian to the Fourth Crusade, (New York, 1971); 
3) S. Bowman, The Jews of Byzantium (1204-1453), (Alabama, 1985); 4) A. Linder, 
“The Legal Status of the Jews in the Roman Empire,” in The Cambridge History of 
Judaism, Vol. IV, ed. S. T. Katz, (Cambridge, 2006), 128-73. 

The Classical Roman legal texts have been quoted from the following editions: 
1) Theodosiani Libri XVI cum Constitutionibus Sirmondianis, edidit adsumpto appa- 
ratu P. Kruegeri Th. Mommsen, (Berlin, 1905), (= CTh.); 2) Codex Justinianus, rec- 
ognovit et retractavit Paulus Kriiger, (Berlin, 1929), (= CJ.); 3) Digesta, recognovit 
Theodorus Mommsen, retractavit Paulus Kriiger, (Berlin, 1828), (= Dig.); 4) Novellae, 
recognovit Rudolfus Schéll, opus Schélii morte interceptum absolvit Guilelmus Kroll, 
(Berlin, 1912), (= Nov. Just.). The Byzantine legal sources are quoted from editions 
referred to throughout the article. To facilitate further consultation of the quoted texts 
all citations from the Classical Roman legal sources are also given their references in 
A. Linder, The Jews in Roman Imperial Legislation, (Detroit, 1987), (= JRIL), while the 
Byzantine texts are given their references in A. Linder, The Jews in the Legal Sources of 
the Early Middle Ages, (Detroit, 1997), (= JLSM). Both volumes provide bibliographi- 
cal orientation for each source. 
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Weltanschauung—in a world perceived as the historical unfolding 
of God’s Economy of Salvation. As a sociological phenomenon, that 
legal status derived from the underlying legitimation of the Jews in the 
Byzantine Empire, i.e. from the social recognition that their presence 
conformed to the norms of the Byzantine state in its dual configura- 
tion, Roman as well as Christian. And vice versa: their legal status was 
diminished or entirely abrogated in close correlation with their illegiti- 
mation in regard to the same norms. 


Il. RomMAN PAGAN FOUNDATIONS 


A. General Characteristics 


The Roman pagan policy towards the Jews derived from the prem- 
ise that “Iustitia est constans et perpetua voluntas ius suum cuique 
tribuens” (“Justice is the constant and perpetual will to render to 
everyone his right.”)* Jews were thus granted the right to maintain 
their peculiar identity, as individuals and as a national and religious 
entity. This was hardly unusual, for pagan Rome tended to identify 
common denominators across cultural differences and practically vali- 
date these differences, provided that they fell within the boundaries of 
the conventionally accepted deviation. Reducing natural heterogeneity 
to a universal Law of Nature and legal multiformity into the Law of 
Nations meant, in essence, recognizing natural as well as national-legal 
multiplicity, in the same way that the reduction of different cults into 
few prototypical cults and numerous deities into a handful of essen- 
tially exchangeable deities validated, in effect, religious peculiarities. 
Because the practice of Judaism by Jews was generally considered to 
fall within the boundaries of the accepted deviance it was granted the 
usual recognition, occasionally attended with hostility, mockery, igno- 
rance, or indifference, but recognition nonetheless. Julian’s publicly 
declared intention to rebuild the Temple and restore the sacrificial cult 
in Jerusalem in the context of his grand pagan restoration is a telling 
example of that acceptance of Judaism into the pagan Big Tent. 
Legitimizing the Jewish presence in the Roman state created, all the 
same, a highly ambiguous and potentially inflammable situation, for 
the Jews claimed both the right to engage in a broad range of activities 


2 Inst. 1.1. 
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within the host society and the privilege to keep a significant portion 
of their life secluded from it. The Roman state managed this situation 
through a three-tiered legal system that administered three spheres of 
activity: Jewish participation in the general public arena, the separate 
field of specific Jewish action, and the interface between the two. 

First and highest in this three-tiered system was the Common-law, 
based on the principles of personality and territoriality: it determined 
the status of the Jews as actors on the general legal stage. Their rights, 
duties, and scope of action derived both from their personal status 
(as citizens or otherwise, of either the local or the Roman civil com- 
munities) and from their domicile “within” a given legal system (in 
matters pertaining to public order and to their status as peregrines 
in relation to the citizenry). It regulated the life of the Jews in their 
non-Jewish capacity as members of any legally structured society they 
were domiciled in. 

Jewry-law, a special law instituted by the host society, dealt with 
their Jewish specificity and consisted of dispositions that supplemented, 
adapted, and sometimes suspended the Common-law in its applica- 
tion to Jews. It thus created a particular arena in which the interaction 
of Jews with non-Jews and with the state could take place under the 
control of the state, functioning as an interface between the two societ- 
ies and their particular laws, establishing special rights, duties, limita- 
tions, and means of legal redress. It essentially aggregated privileges in 
the technical sense of “laws enacted for the sake of individuals”? and 
groups, in their favor or otherwise. 

The third tier in this system consisted of the Jewish-law, the 
Halakhah. It covered those domains of Jewish life that the Common-law 
and Jewry-law did not manage, sometimes intentionally and through 
formally delegated jurisdiction, at other times through indifference, 
or because of the incompetence of government organs. In the areas of 
the Land of Israel that were densely populated by Jews, the Halakhah 
amounted to a substantial portion of the Common-law—aggregating 
both the personal statuses of the Jews living in those regions and the 
rights recognized to their national community. Jews in the Diaspora 
applied it voluntarily, in the main, submitting to it in their commu- 
nal institutions and carrying it as their personal law into any legal 


3 See Cicero’s definition “in privatos homines leges ferri...id est enim privilegium” 
(Leg., 3:19:44). 
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forum willing to accept it. The extraordinary growth and vitality of 
Jewish-law and of the institutions that created and applied it under the 
Roman Empire should be appreciated in light of this readiness of the 
Roman authorities to abstain from acting in areas and on matters left 
to the jurisdiction of the Jewish authorities. 

This system was highly dynamic, and its interdependent compo- 
nents evolved in correlation with the changes in the legitimacy recog- 
nized to the Jewish presence in the Roman state. Weaker legitimacy 
induced the Jews to join the Common-law arena as ordinary, non- 
Jewish actors and to reduce, consequently, their recourse to the Jew- 
ish-law instances, while stronger legitimacy resulted in the inverse 
course. Pertinent changes were introduced into Jewry-law eventually, 
sooner or—in the best legal tradition—later, in relation to the changed 
rapport between the Common-law and the Jewish-law. The history of 
the legal status of the Jews in the Roman Empire is, consequently, the 
history of that three-tiered system. 


B. Jewry-law in the Roman Legal System 


Jewry-law in the pagan Roman state is known through a relatively 
modest number of official documents—a selection of some thirty 
documents (mainly Diaspora Jewry-law privileges) incorporated in 
Flavius Josephus’s Antiquitates,* hence prior to 94 C.E., and six juris- 
prudential texts and imperial rescripts dated to the second and third 
centuries C.E. and preserved, for the most part, in the Justinian Cor- 
pus. Non-legal sources provide supplementary evidence. This mod- 
est corpus allows us, nevertheless, to delineate the major contours of 
pagan Jewry-law. 

It recognized the Jews throughout the Roman Empire as mem- 
bers of a distinct national entity, sharing common descent, customs/ 
laws, a certain measure of communal autonomy, and their particular 
religion. Common descent appears as the predominant connotation 
in the Greek and Roman terms applied to Jews—yevoc, gvdAov, gens, 
natio—and, to a lesser extent, in eOvog as well. Their recognition as a 
nation entailed, in principle, the authorization to live according to their 
national law, i.e. the Mosaic Law. Jewry-law privileges from the pagan 


* A complete and commented edition is provided in M. Pucci Ben-Zeev, Jewish 
Rights in the Roman World; The Greek and Roman Documents Quoted by Josephus 
Flavius, (Tibingen, 1998) (henceforth JRRW). 
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era explicitly recognize, accordingly, the right of Jews to “live accord- 
ing to their customs,” “to follow their particular ordinances accord- 
ing to their ancestral law,”° “to practice their particular customs and 
laws,”’ and decree that Jews are “not to be prohibited from practicing 
their customs.”* Claudius declared, pompously yet authoritatively: “It 
is right and just that the Jews too should preserve their ancestral cus- 
toms without any hindrance in the entire world ruled by us.” 

That principle implied the recognition of a certain Jewish legal 
autonomy, amply documented in the Land of Israel and—to a lesser 
extent—in some leading Diaspora communities such as Alexandria; 
it was put into practice, in all probability, in other Diaspora com- 
munities as well. The Jewish politeuma of Alexandria was apparently 
the complete model of such semi-autonomy: Strabo of Amaseia 
describes Jewish communities in general as “observing the ancestfal 
Jewish-laws”’° and reports that the Jewish Ethnarch in Alexandria 
“governs the nation and adjudicates suits and supervises contracts and 
ordinances just as if he were the head of a sovereign state.” Other 
sources confirm, indeed, that the Jewish politeuma of Alexandria oper- 
ated its own network of social and legal institutions, obviously with 
the acquiescence of the state. It did not disappear until after Trajan 
(second century C.E.). 

Religious matters were, however, the principal and constant object 
of Jewry-law privileges in the Diaspora, a strong indication of their 
permanent relevance to life in these communities and, at the same 
time, to the prevalence of conflicts on religious issues between Jews and 
non-Jews. For while the non-Jewish society generally tolerated Jewish 
religious practices as an accepted deviation, it frequently considered 
such practices, nonetheless, as falling dangerously close to the limits of 
that deviation, and sometimes well beyond. It tended to perceive the 
Jewish religion as essentially misanthropic, xenophobic, if not outright 


5 “Cny kata ta avtov e0n” (JRRW no. 7, Ant., 14:10:8). 

6 “covg Iovdarovg xpno8ar tors ro1g Becporg KUTA TOV NATPLIOV AVTOV voLOV” 
(JRRW no. 22, Ant., 16:6:2). 

7 “yoroGor torg 101g vowors Kar eBesiv” (JRRW no. 27, Ant., 16:6:7). 

8 “Wn KadvecBa lovda.ovg torg avtewv eBeor ypno8a” (JRRW no. 18, Ant., 14:10:21). 

9 “kaAws ovv exerv Kar Iovdarovs tovs ev TavtL tT Vd NAG KOOLM to Tatpia ey 
avemikaAvtas pvAaccew” (JRRW no. 29, Ant., 19:5:3). 

10 “cq ovvtayLata tov lovdatav...ypa@peva to1s matpLoig tov Iovda1ev vopoig” 
(Stern, I., 278). 

11 “og S1ouker TE TO eOvoc Kor Sioita Kpicerg Kar GvpPoADIOV emEAELTOL Ko 
MPOOTAYLATAV, WG OV MOALTELAG APYaV avtotedovs” (ibid.). 
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inhumane and even atheistic; a fertile ground, therefore, for religious 
or ostensibly religious conflicts, and a compelling reason for the Jews 
to acquire privileges to protect them on this particular issue. In what 
seems to be a typical cause celebre, the Greek Ionians claimed in court 
that Jews cannot share with them citizenship (noAite.x)—a situation 
they defined, significantly, as ovyyevero (kinship)—unless they also 
embraced their pagan religion. Marcus Agrippa found for the Jews, 
who “won the right to use their own [religious] customs”” regardless, 
manifestly, of their civic status, and although his verdict was ostensi- 
bly based on procedural rather than substantive grounds it resulted 
in a substantive recognition that citizenship was not incompatible 
with the Jewish religious practice. Religion usually appears in Jewry- 
law sources in close association with the generic “custom”: Jews were 
allowed “to practice their ancestral customs and rites,” “to observe 
the Sabbath and the other rites according to their ancestral laws,” 
to assemble in order “to pay to God their ancestral prayers and 
sacrifices/rites...according to the customs incorporated in laws,”’> to 
send “consecrated money” to the Temple “according to an ancient 
customary practice,”'® and, in another privilege, according to their 
“ancestral custom.”'” Claudius, again, formulated the general prin- 
ciple, declaring, in acceding to a petition concerning the parapher- 
nalia of the High Priest, that his decision derived from his “piety and 
will that all should worship according to their ancestral [customs].”" 
References to religion apart from custom appear in some ordinances, 
e.g., when “Jews... having Jewish rites and practicing them” obtain 
privileges “for the sake of religion,””’ and, again, when dealing with 


2 “cor dung... evixnoav o1 Jovdaior...to1g avtwmv e8ecr xpno8ar.” Recorded by 
Flavius Josephus following Nicolaus of Damascus, who appeared for the Jews in that 
trial (quoted from Stern, Vol. I, 238). 

3 “toig natploig eBeot Kar leporg xpnoVar” (JRRW no. 7, Ant., 14:10:8). 

4 “qo te coPPata...Koa1 tH Aoima 1ep% eENIteAElV KATH TOS TATPIODG VOLLOUG” 
QURRW no. 17, Ant., 14:10:20). A similar principle is enunciated in JRRW no. 19, 
Ant., 14:10:23. 

& “Kota to voutloneva, cOn ovvayovtal...emiteAOlev TAS MATPIOVG ELXAG KOI 
Avotas to Geo,” (JRRW no. 20, Ant., 14:10:24). 

16 “$Y apyaiav ovvnPerav” (JRRW no. 23, Ant., 16:6:3). 

7 “qq natprov avtorg eBog” (JRRW no. 26, Ant., 16:6:6). 

18 “Sic, to euavtov evoeBes Kat to PovAcaBar exactovs Kata ta TaTpIA OpeaKevelv” 
(Ant., 20:1:2). 

9 “Tovda1ovg iepa Tovdaixa exovtag Kar moiovvtas...dercidayovias evexa” 
(JRRW no. 11, Ant., 14:10:13). Also JRRW no. 13, Ant., 14:10:16; JRRW no, 15, Ant., 
14:10:18; JRRW no. 16, Ant., 14:10:19. 
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persons guilty of stealing “consecrated money” who, though they have 
fled to a place of asylum, should be persecuted for “sacrilege.”” 

Other religious privileges, concerned mainly with the synagogue 
and the practices centered on it, survived the debacle of 70 C.E. and 
acquired even greater significance, given the transformation of the 
Jewish religion from a centripetal to a more multi-centered system. 
The synagogue functioned as the center of the community even before 
70 C.E., but it emerged in the new environment as the main focus of 
social and religious cohesion throughout the Jewish world. The old 
Jewry-law privileges that guaranteed the rights to assemble in syna- 
gogues and carry out social and religious activities in their precincts 
were therefore of particular value. They validated the embryonic com- 
munal structure inherent in synagogal life, a structure manifested in 
its yearlong re-creation of a distinct national order through ritual ahd 
other social activities. Authorizing a synagogue was practically tanta- 
mount to warranting a community. 

This traditional Jewry-law was temporarily dismantled during the 
Bar-Kokhba War of 132-135 and its immediate sequels. Hadrian’s 
campaign aimed at the complete annihilation of the national and reli- 
gious identity of the Jewish population in the Land of Israel, and prob- 
ably in the Diaspora as well. His legislation on Jewish matters, both in 
terms of general laws and local ordinances, was an attempt to abolish 
the Halakhah—i.e. the Jewish-law—as a living reality. Such were the 
ban on circumcision, the initiative to rebuild Jerusalem as pagan Aelia 
Capitolina and the ban on a Jewish presence in the city, the inter- 
dictions concerning holidays (Hanukka, Sukkot, and Passover) and 
essentially religious practices (Tefillin, Mezuza, Tevillah, Terumah and 
the Sabbatical Year), the closure of synagogues and schools (bateyi- 
midrash), the ban on ordination (smicha), and the cessation of all the 
legislative and juridical activities of the Sanhedrin and the Patriarch- 
ate. They all amounted to an abrogation of Jewish-law as a functioning 
social system and resulted, necessarily, in the practical cassation of the 
Jewry-law. 

Some of the Hadrianic measures were mitigated or abolished within 
two decades of their promulgation, and, progressively, during the 
second half of the century. Under the Severi, however, the Roman 
government returned to the pre-Hadrianic model of the three-tiered 


20 « 


TOV...1EPpOV XpNLATOV...(o1 LepoovAot)” (JRRW no. 24, Ant., 16:6:4). 
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system of law with its underlying perception of the religious essence of 
Judaism and recognition of Jewish-law. The highest and most visible 
Jewish-law institutions, the Sanhedrin and the Patriarchate, were not 
only restored but significantly reinforced, and their achievements in 
the Mishnah and in the Jerusalemite Talmud provide the best evidence 
of their restored vitality and relevance. The new Jewry-law presented, 
however, two new features that were destined to play an important 
role in the Roman legal legacy on the Jews: first, discriminatory adver- 
sative measures that enhanced, effectively, the recognition of the Jew- 
ish nation/religion; second, a new balance between the components 
of the three-tiered system, mainly due to an increased Common-law 
activity of the Jews that tended to pull them away from the Jewish-law 
into the Common-law arena. 

The first of the discriminatory measures, a special Jewish poll-tax 
(didrachmon) was imposed in c. 70 C.E. on all Jews throughout the 
empire, men and women between the ages of three and seventy. Per- 
ceived as a payment to Jupiter Capitolinus, it replaced the annual 
half-shekel voluntary contribution to the Temple in Jerusalem, and 
was clearly designed to proclaim the national and religious subservi- 
ence of the Jews to Rome and to the Roman state cult. A second Jew- 
ish tax—the “first fruits” (aparchai)—was added almost immediately, 
and both were consolidated toward the end of the century into one 
tax, the Ioudaikon telesma. It endured at least until the fourth century 
and probably much later. Its real value, traditionally fixed in nominal 
terms, was wiped out by inflation towards the end of the third century, 
but it was never abolished, for its value as a mark of infamy outlasted 
its fiscal worth. It established a legal precedent for fiscal impositions 
targeting only Jews, secretly managed, outside the regular fiscal prac- 
tice and easily liable to abuse. Emperor Julian aptly characterized this 
type of taxation as “the worst burden of the yokes of slavery””’ and as 
“impiety derived from...infamy,”” echoing Nerva’s declaration on the 
“calumnia” of the Fiscus Iudaicus. 

Another discriminatory measure evolved from the Hadrianic ban on 
circumcision. That ban assimilated circumcision to the crime of cas- 
tration, but it was mitigated under Antoninus Pius before c. 155. The 
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new disposition, as recorded by the jurists Modestinus” and Paulus,” 
authorized the circumcision of Jews by origin and maintained the old 
ban in regard to all others, Roman citizens and non-citizens, freemen 
and slaves, practically outlawing proselytizing. It reaffirmed an official 
discriminatory and exclusionist posture against the Jewish religion/ 
nation, but by legalizing circumcision for Jews by origin it clearly rein- 
forced the traditional legal recognition of the identity between the Jew- 
ish nation and the Jewish religion. 

While these measures resulted, in effect, in sustaining religious Juda- 
ism, the evolution of the Roman political and legal system towards 
increased unification and centralization produced the opposite effect. 
Official recognition of alien minorities was relatively simple in the 
heterogeneous Roman world under the Republic and the Principate: 
most of the provinces were characterized by relatively loose networks 
of disparate political, administrative, cultural, and national elements 
structured around numerous and frequently competing foci of power 
and authority, and the Jews fitted fairly easily into this overall mul- 
tiformity. The advanced homogenization of the empire, however, 
transformed it into a better integrated and regimented society, in the 
political arena by the end of the third century, and in other spheres 
of life during the fourth and the fifth. Recognizing the alien Jewish 
minority in this general environment clearly went against the grain, 
and it became increasingly difficult, certainly in the long run and as 
long as the empire managed to preserve its homogeneity. 

The crucial step in this direction was taken when the Jews were 
given Roman citizenship in 212: from now on they were expected to 
undergo the duties and enjoy the rights of their new status, and they 
certainly did, to a considerable extent. Self-interest and duty alike 
turned them away from the Jewish-law towards the Common-law, in 
a process that opened new potentialities for conflict and required new 
Jewry-law initiatives. Even before 212 Jews were allowed to enter— 
even pressed—into municipal government, and as citizens they were 
certainly entitled to join state government offices. This in itself was not 
unattractive to some, for holding public office was still generally seen 
as a sign of status and as a necessary prerequisite for social and politi- 
cal advancement. Others, though, recoiled from the financial burdens 


3 JRIL no. 1 (Dig. 48:8:11), 99-102. 
4 JRIL no. 6 (Paulus, Sententiae, 5:22:3—4), 117-20. 
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and legal liabilities involved in taking office, and looked for ways of 
evading these civic duties—in the Jewry-law, in the first place. 

A more ominous prospective implicit in the new civic status of the 
Jews concerned its pagan aspects. Roman and Hellenistic civic cul- 
ture comprised state and city cults, pagan by definition, whose role 
became increasingly significant in the third century. Cults incum- 
bent on all citizens were now dedicated not only to the state tutelary 
deities but also to the ruler in person, perceived as divine or at least 
as invested with a divine authority and power. The Christians, lack- 
ing a legal protective barrier similar to the Jewry-law to shield them 
from civic duties they considered sacrilegious, were duly prosecuted, 
while the Jews turned to the Jewry-law for remedy. Septimius Severus 
and Caracalla—as early as 196-211—recognized the right of the Jews 
to enter public office (honores) and to discharge liturgies on condi- 
tion that these “should not transgress their religion,” according to 
the jurist Modestinus. It was Modestinus, again, who formulated the 
general norm in this matter about a decade or so later (hence sub- 
sequent to the universal grant of citizenship), while considering the 
Jews’ capacity to undertake the liturgy of guardianship to non-Jews. 
He determined that they could and should, “just as they shall serve in 
other liturgies: for the laws command that they should not be vexed 
by those liturgies only that seem to transgress their religion,””° an elo- 
quent evidence to the tenacity of the traditional Jewry-law principle 
that the Jewish religion should be protected by the state, in this case 
against Common-law dispositions. 

Exemption from office and liturgies through the ‘privilege of reli- 
gion’ was no doubt put into practice quite extensively, on authentic 
religious grounds but also as means of evasion from state and city 
obligations. In a law promulgated in 321 Constantine recognized, in 
fact, that “in the past an ancient custom”’ gave the Jews immunity 
from curial offices, and he preserved this exemption on a much limited 
scale as a “vestige,” for two or three Jews in each curia. Jewry-law on 
this matter obviously strengthened the Jewish-law by turning it into a 


25 “sed et necessitates eis imposuerunt, qui superstitionem eorum non laederent” 
(Dig. 50:2:3:3, JRIL no. 2, pp. 103-7). 
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haven of immunity, until this channel of evasion was effectively closed 
in 321. 


Ill. Jewry-Law IN THE EARLY BYZANTINE PERIOD 


The first three “Christian Centuries’ of the Roman Empire, from Con- 
stantine the Great to Justinian, represent a remarkable continuity of the 
traditional three-tiered system, with the same postulate of the religious 
nature of Judaism and a similar legislative inconsistency. Like their 
pagan predecessors, the early Byzantine emperors assigned and reas- 
signed the Jews alternately to the Common-law and the Jewish-law as 
their obligatory legal arenas. Christian values and goals were gradually 
introduced into the overall legal system during this period, but their 
impact on Jewry-law was, at first—during the fourth century—mainly 
sectoral, evident in the management of relations between Christians 
and Jews but absent from the bulk of the Jewry-law which regulated 
the relations between the Jews and the polity; such relations were still 
dominated, consequently, by the old Roman norms. This situation 
changed dramatically during the fifth and the sixth centuries, with the 
progressive transformation of Christianity from a religious minority 
into an Established Church and with its increasing role in determin- 
ing Jewry-law. 

The additions to Jewry-law during these first three “Christian cen- 
turies’ can be classified under the following headings: 1) jurisdiction; 
2) self-government; 3) state and municipal government; 4) religion; 
5) protection. They are documented in the Theodosian and the Justin- 
ian Codes as well as in some Extravagant legislation preserved on the 
margins of these two corpora. 


A. Jurisdiction 


The first normative statement in Byzantine law on the legal status of 
the Jews as Roman citizens appears in a law promulgated by Arca- 
dius in 398.7 From the premise that the Jews “live under the Roman 
common law’—and the Interpretatio to the Theodosian Code expli- 
cates here “All the Jews, who are known to be Romans””—Arcadius 


78 CTh. 2:1:10 = CJ. 1:9:8 (JRIL no. 28, pp. 204-11). 
> “Iudaei omnes, qui Romani esse noscuntur,” Op. cit. p. 208. 
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deduced that they were subject to the ordinary Roman court in all 
matters concerning “forum et leges et iura,” (“court, laws, and rights”) 
and that all of them should litigate before that court in the ordinary 
way “under the Roman laws; in conclusion, they should be subject to 
our laws.”*° Excepting, nevertheless, those matters that concern “their 
superstition,” and the Interpretatio explicates, again: they “shall litigate 
before the Heads of their religion only on what concerns the discipline 
of their religion, so that they shall observe among themselves what was 
established in the Hebrew laws.”*! The Jewish court was allowed non- 
religious jurisdiction—and in civil cases only—as a court of arbitra- 
tion, and as such its verdict was enforceable by the state. Conditions 
prior to this law (and even later, due to inefficient implementation) 
were obviously quite different, and the Jewish authorities had probably 
exercised judicial powers over Jews—notwithstanding their Roman 
citizenship—and in certain circumstances over non-Jews as well, in a 
wide variety of cases. In a law from 415, for example, Theodosius II 
prohibited the Patriarch from judging cases between Jews and Chris- 
tians, reserving such cases to the ordinary judges.” The religious juris- 
diction of the Jewish authorities, on the other hand, was confirmed 
in 392: the Jewish Primates, the law declares, “are manifestly autho- 
rized to pass judgment concerning their religion, under the authority 
of the... Patriarchs.”*® In 397 Arcadius practically directed the Jew- 
ish office-holders in the communities to “obey their laws,”** meaning, 
undoubtedly, religious laws; and ‘obedience to the laws’ entailed, nec- 
essarily, administering justice under these laws. A dual judicial regime 
was thus established for the Jews, though the deceptively neat distinc- 
tion between “Jewish religion” and “Roman law” was difficult to apply, 
and further legislation was required to deal with uncertain legal cases 
and to determine on which side of that divide they fall—the Jewish or 


30 “adeant sollemni more iudicia omnesque Romanis Jegibus inferant et excipiant 
actiones: postremo sub legibus nostris sint.” Op. cit., p. 207. 

31 “hoc solum apud religionis suae maiores agant, quod ad religionis eorum 
pertinet disciplinam, ita ut inter se, quae sunt Hebraeis legibus statuta, custodiant,” 
Op. cit., p. 208. 

32 CTh. 16:8:22 = CJ. 1:9:15 (JRIL no. 41, pp. 267-272). In the Justinianean version 
the Patriarch was replaced by ‘seniores Iudaeorum.’ 

3 “manifestum est habere sua de religione sententiam,” (CTh. 16:8:8, JRIL no. 20, 
p. 187; see pp. 186-9). 
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the Roman. Marriage customs, for example: Theodosius I legislated on 
this matter in 393, prohibiting the Jewish customs and laws on mar- 
riage, polygamy in particular.” 

That legal confusion continued under Justinian. On the one hand, 
he transformed the 398 law into an instrument of dissolution of the 
Jewish judiciary with an editorial sleight of hand:** while Arcadius 
removed religious cases from the ordinary Roman jurisdiction, resign- 
ing them implicitly to the Jewish authorities, Justinian read in that text 
an explicit committal of all cases—religious as well as non-religious— 
to the ordinary Roman courts. At the same time he considerably 
diminished the Jews’ legal capacity to act in the Common-law arena 
by disqualifying them in 531 from giving evidence against Orthodox 
litigants in trials in which one party, at least, was Orthodox. Jews and 
certain categories of heretics were qualified to give evidence in tridls 
among themselves, and in matters pertaining to testaments and con- 
tracts.” Justinian restated this policy in a response to a query from 
the Praefectus-Praetorio of the East in 537, and determined that Jews, 
Samaritans, and heretics were allowed to testify against Orthodox 
defendants accused of illegally evading their curial duties, explaining— 
tongue in cheek—that they testify in this matter in favor of the Ortho- 
dox state, “so those who testify for it testify for the Orthodox.” 

In regard to the Jewish-law, Justinian maintained Theodosius I’s 
prohibition of the Jewish marriage customs. That law was transmitted 
only in his Code,” and the exemption from punishments on “illicit 
marriages” he granted to the Jews of Tyre in 537% is a telling evidence 
of its actual application. A certain Jewish jurisdiction is indicated, on 
the other hand, by the sole paragraph Justinian received in his Code 
from the demotion-decree of Gamaliel VI in 415,’ prohibiting the 
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Jewish seniores from trying mixed cases between Jews and Christians— 
to be settled by the “ordinary judges”—and implying, in fact, that they 
legally possessed this authority in other cases, between Jews, in the 
first place. 


B. Self-Government 


Early Byzantine Jewry-law continued the third-century policy of rec- 
ognizing the Jewish communities as corporate entities. In a rescript 
from 213 Caracalla designated the Jewish community in Antioch” as 
“universitas Iudaeorum qui in Antiochensium civitate constituti sunt” 
(“the commonality of the Jews who are established in the city of the 
Antiocheans”), a clear reference to a legally constituted organization. 
The existence of legally recognized Jewish communities as late as 390 
is demonstrated by a law from that year, in which Theodosius I pro- 
claimed the illegality of imposing maritime transport duty on the Jew- 
ish and Samaritan communities in Egypt.” Highly significant in this 
regard are, first, his use of the term ‘corpus,’ synonymous to ‘collegium,’ 
and second, the normative argument adduced in that context, con- 
trasting ‘universum corpus’ with ‘personae.’ This law did not survive 
Justinian’s codification. Another reference to the legal self-government 
of the Jewish communities is found in a law from 396* that guar- 
anteed the Jews throughout the empire against the appointment of 
non-Jewish price controllers and supervisors for their merchandise, 
a function it attributed expressly to ‘the Jews’ and their proceres. The 
premise adduced in this law is practically identical to the definition of 
‘justice’ in Justinian’s Institutes.*° 

Legal recognition of the community entailed, by right, confirmation 
of its self-governing organs: fourth-century Jewry-law placed them 
under the supreme jurisdiction of the Patriarch, anchored them on the 
synagogues, and allotted them specific areas of action—religious cult 
and jurisdiction, certain economic activities, and internal Jewish taxa- 
tion. The extant legislation throws only incidental light on the actual 
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working of this system, providing nomenclature rather than factual 
descriptions of offices, and fragmentary references in place of com- 
plete delineations of chains of command and modes of action over 
time: but even these prove an active, structured self-government fully 
endorsed by the state. Bestowing on the office-holders special privi- 
leges, particularly exemptions from /iturgies, further highlighted that 
official validation. 

Two laws, from 320 and 397, allow a somewhat broader insight into 
the official policy on Jewish self-government throughout the fourth 
century. Constantine defined the Jews in 320” as secta, employing the 
term, presumably, in its original sense of a religious or philosophical 
‘school,’ a system of ideas or way of life, general enough to be applied 
to the Jews, the Epicureans, or even to Christians, and still devoid of 
its later predominantly sinister connotation of a Christian heresy. He 
recognized the governance according to “the law” within that “sect” by 
“those who dedicated themselves to the synagogues of the Jews, to the 
Patriarchs and the Presbyters.” A second version of the same law desig- 
nated the local office-holders as “Priests, Archysynagogues and others.” 
Arcadius reaffirmed the same policy in 397,“ with a stronger empha- 
sis, though, on the cultic aspect of the Jewish community and on the 
governmental character of the administration headed by the Patriarch 
(“Archysynagogues, Fathers of Synagogues, Presbyters, and others”).*° 

The principle that all communal office-holders were subordinate to 
the Patriarchs was enunciated already by Theodosius I in 392,°! and 
again by Arcadius in 404:° Jewry-law endorsed, in this way, a Jew- 
ish self-governing system throughout the empire under the Patriarchs, 
whose personal status was officially determined “at the pinnacle of 
dignities” (“[in] fastigio dignitatum”), to quote Theodosius II in the 
matter of Gamaliel VI’s demotion in 415, through bestowal of titles 
such as spectabilis, clarissimus and illustris as well as that of Honorary 
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Praefectus Praetorio.® As a de iure high-ranking imperial magistrate, 
the Patriarch benefited from various privileges, among them protec- 
tion by the state judiciary against public defamation. He also made 
use of a customary right® to raise a yearly tax (Pensio, Anniversa- 
rium Canon, Aurum Coronarium) from all the Jewish communities 
through the organs under his control. Chance references to an inter- 
diction imposed in 399 on collecting this tax in the western part of 
the Empire® and its repeal in 404,°’ as well as the fiscal arrangements 
made in 429°°—following the demise of the Patriarchate—testify to 
the actual raising of this tax by the local communal officials, the syn- 
agogues serving as intermediate units of taxation,” and its transfer 
to the Patriarchs at the hands of Apostoloi on mission. The dissolu- 
tion of the Patriarchate made no difference in regard to the actual 
collection: under Theodosius II the old system continued to operate, 
though closely controlled by imperial fiscal agents, and the proceeds 
were appropriated to the Treasury. Similar to the imposition of the 
Jewish poll-tax (didrachmon) under Vespasian, this internal Jewish 
tax was thus converted into a discriminatory state tax, and its value 
much increased in the process, for the amount formerly derived from 
the West was added to the base-assessment of the communities in the 
Byzantine East. 

Justinian’s policy on this subject is, once again, ambivalent. The 
inclusion in his Code of Caracalla’s rescript from 213 on the Jewish 
community in Antioch® undermined Jewish self-government, for 
the ruling that the Antioch community could not claim a legacy in 
court implied, in the Code’s normative frame of reference, a major 
legal incapacity, regardless of the particular circumstances that led to 
issuing this rescript in the first place. But several other texts reflect a 
different stance. Justinian revalidated the 396 law that prohibited the 


8 CTh. 16:8:22 (JRIL no. 41, pp. 267-72). All references to the Patriarch were omit- 
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non-Jewish authorities from appointing price controllers to merchan- 
dise of Jews, reserving such appointments to the Jewish authorities 
(Proceres),“' and recognized, in another law, the Seniores of the Jews 
as an internal Jewish authority.” Another text included in the Code® 
contains an explicit reference to the Jewish self-government organs 
under the Primates in connection with the collection of the Aurum 
Coronarium and constitutes, once again, a revalidation of their status. 
Justinian himself acknowledged the communal functions of Archipher- 
ekitae, Presbyters, and Didascaloi in a law from 553. 


C. State and Municipal Government 


The enrolment of the Jews in the state and the municipal administra- 
tion still constituted a major Jewry-law topic in the fourth century. 
Constantine’s first Jewry-law enactment in 321 laid down a clear norm: 
“we grant in a general law that the Jews shall be nominated to the 
curia,” though he allowed a “vestigial,” limited exemption,® which he 
extended in 330 to all office holders in the synagogues under the juris- 
diction of the Patriarchs.* That status, subsequently corroborated by 
Constantius, Valentinian, and Valens,” endured until it was formally 
abrogated in 383. Arcadius restored it again in 397, adducing three 
norms for his action: that “the Jews should be bound to their rites,” 
that their ancient privileges should be conserved, and that the status 
of the Jewish ‘clergy’ should conform to that of the Christian clergy, 
pronouncing, finally: “Let them therefore be exempt even from the 
curial liturgies and obey their laws.”® Honorius hastened to repeal this 
law in the western half of the Empire, and affirmed that “all who are 
obliged in any way to serve legally in the curia, no matter of whatever 
superstition they may be, shall be obliged to perform the liturgies of 
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their cities.”” In later legislation Arcadius avoided any explicit refer- 
ence to the curial exemptions of these office-holders,” and confined 
himself to general statements: that all those Jews liable to the curial 
service should be compelled to discharge their duty (in 399)” and that 
the privileges of the Patriarchs and the office-holders under their juris- 
diction should be maintained (in 404).” 

Justinian re-issued the two jurisprudential texts in the Digest,”* estab- 
lishing both the Jews’ liability to undertake liturgies and their partial 
exemption on religious grounds, but received into his Code only three 
of the six texts available in the Theodosian Code, suppressing those 
that confirmed the curial exemptions” and maintaining their repeals.” 
He himself decreed in 537 that the Jews “shall serve as decurions 
even if they bitterly wail, and [they shall] be burdened with the curial 
liturgies...and no superstition shall discharge them from this order, 
for this is neither said in the old laws [sic!, A.L.], nor in the new ”” 

Discharging curial liturgies could be seen as consistent, in principle, 
with the Roman recognition (since the second century C.E.) of the 
aptitude of the Jews—qua Jews—to undertake public office, but the 
expulsion of Jews from the office of Executive Agents by Honorius in 
404” signaled an important change in this respect. They were shortly 
to be disqualified from practically all public service posts mainly by 
reason of their religion, as the rhetoric of these laws makes abun- 
dantly clear.” In 418 Honorius closed to the Jews three public service 
branches—the Executive Agents, the Palatins, and the Armed Service, 
although they were still allowed to serve in the municipal curias and 
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to practice law.® Valentinian III decreed in 425 another expulsion, 
from public service and from the bar.*' A comprehensive law of expul- 
sion was given by Theodosius II in 438. It prohibited the Jews from 
holding posts of honor in the imperial and municipal administra- 
tion but maintained their obligation to undertake the onerous curial 
duties.” The motivation adduced was both religious and secular: “For 
we consider it impious that the enemies of the Supreme Majesty and 
of the Roman Laws shall be considered as vindicators...even of our 
laws...and...[that they] shall have the power to judge and pronounce 
sentence against Christians, very often against priests of the sacred 
religion, to the insult of our faith.”* The Jews were excluded, conse- 
quently, on both counts—religious and secular—as enemies and alien 
to Christianity and to the Roman state. This law was received into the 
Justinian Code.** , 
Almost a century later Justin and Justinian acknowledged that 
non-Orthodox—and Jews among them—had in fact “infiltrated” the 
public-service offices forbidden to them, and in 527 promulgated a 
new law that consolidated the different regulations into a coherent 
ensemble, spelling an almost total exclusion:® none of the heretics, the 
pagans, the Jews, and the Samaritans “shall share in any honor whatso- 
ever, nor shall he put on an official belt, neither civil nor military, nor 
belong to any office, with the exception of the... Cohortalins...we do 
not agree that...(they] shall share in the office of Ekdikos or...City- 
Father...neither do we allow them to be joined to the most learned 
advocates.”** The two legislators insist that “there is absolutely nothing 


8 “In Iudaica superstitione viventibus... gentis huius perversitati devincti.” (CTh. 
16:8:24, JRIL no. 45, pp. 280-3. 

81 “quibus Christianae legis nolumus servire personas, ne occasione dominii sec- 
tam venerandae religionis inmutent. Omnes igitur personas erroris infausti iubemus 
excludi” (Const. Sirmondiana no. 6, JRIL no. 51, pp. 305-13). 

8 Theodosius I, Novellae, no. 3 = CJ. 1:9:18 + CJ. 1:5:7 (JRIL no. 54, pp. 323-37). 

% “Nefas quippe credimus, ut supernae maiestati et Romanis legibus inimici ultores 
etiam nostrarum legum...et...adversum Christianos et ipsos plerumque sacrae 
religionis antistites velut insultantes fidei nostrae...habeant potestatem.” (ibid., 
pp. 326-27). 

* CJ. 1:9:18 (ibid. pp. 332-3). 

8° CJ. 1:5:12 (JRIL no. 56, pp. 356-67). 

 “ovdeva....ovte peBexetv a€tmpatos cabana’ ovdevoc ovte Covnv mepifarrecOar 
OVTE NOAITIKNVY OVTE OTPATLWOTIKTNV OVTE E1G tTAELV TeAELV OVSELIAV TANV THS TV... 
KOOPTAALVOV...TOVG SE AVTIOVS AIPNTLKOUS OVTE EKSIKOD OVTE TOAEWS TATPOG PETLEVELL 
dpvotida, svyyapovpev...ov pev ovde toIg GopwTatoIg cvvtEeTaxy8a1 tov SikaVv 
prtopotw avtov, eopev.” (ibid. pp. 357-8). 
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new in this,” a clear reference to the fifth-century expulsion laws. 
They adduce religious motivation: the faithful shall be rewarded with 
“greater security, also honor and esteem”®” while “it shall... be possible 
for all to perceive...that even what pertains to the human advantages 
is withheld from those who do not worship God rightfully.”* 


D. Religion 


The official recognition of the religious essence of Judaism deter- 
mined legislation on three predominantly religious issues: a) prosely- 
tizing and relations between Jews and Christians, b) synagogues, and 
c) holidays. 


i. Proselytizing and Relations between Jews and Christians 

The second-century general ban on circumcision of non-Jews by ori- 
gin, practically a ban on proselytizing, remained prescriptive under the 
Early Byzantine Empire. Promulgated again by Constantine in 329” 
and by Justinian in the Digest,” it typified the official position on rela- 
tions between Christians and Jews. Originally sectoral, taking cogni- 
zance of Christians and Jews but largely indifferent in regard to all 
others, it became more comprehensive with the advance of Christian- 
ization, binding on a larger proportion of the population and, finally, 
on society as a whole. The original sectoral perspective evolved gradu- 
ally into an all-inclusive overview bearing on the entire polity. It was 
principally anchored on the idea that all interaction between Jews and 
Christians represents, in essence, a conflict between two competitive 
missionary drives, and that the role of the Christian state in this con- 
text was to promote and ensure victory to the Christian side through 
legal coercive means. 

Hence the persistent preoccupation with the moving interface 
between the two religions, with those who cross over—proselytes to 
Judaism and converts to Christianity. The two complementary aims of 
deterring proselytism and promoting conversion were coupled already 
in Constantine’s law from 329,°' and subsequent legislation directed 


7 “qobaden...werf@v Kar Koopos Kor ty” (ibid. p. 357). 


8 “A cBec8on Se vaapEer nai, ...ot1 tog pn tov Beov opSwc mpockvvovoel KAI TO 
cov avOpamvov ayabev exexetar.” (ibid.). 

® CTh. 16:8:1 (JRIL no. 8, pp. 124-32). 

% Dig. 48:8:11 (JRIL no. 1, pp. 99-102). 

* Above. 
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this two-barreled policy mainly at two groups, the Christians and the 
slaves owned by Jews. The law punished Christian proselytes to Juda- 
ism with confiscation of property in 353” and again, with an unspeci- 
fied sanction, in 383.°? Honorius dealt with this matter in connection 
with the Heaven-Worshippers in 409. He defined Christian proselytes 
as those who “adopt the abominable and vile name of the Jews” and 
asserted: “for it is graver than death and crueler than massacre when 
someone abjures the Christian faith and becomes polluted with the 
Jewish incredulity.” Their Jewish proselytizers were to suffer confisca- 
tion of property and perpetual exile according to a law from 423,” but 
that punishment was increased in 438% to death and confiscation. The 
same purpose was served by a legal procedure—reformed by Gratian 
in 383—for contesting testaments for cause of “desecration and deser- 
tion of the Christian religion ...{and passing] over to the sacrileges of 
the temples or to the Jewish rites or to the Manicheans’ infamy.”” 

At the same time, Jewish converts were given protection against 
persecution by their former co-religionists. Constantine affirmed in 
329 that such converts are being attacked “by stoning or by other kind 
of fury... [as] we have learned is being done now,” and condemned 
the instigators and their collaborators to the stake. He reiterated this 
disposition in 335.” Converts were also granted inheritance privileges 
in 426: they were not to be disinherited by their Jewish parents, and 
even parricide converts, while subject to the appropriate punishment, 
were still entitled to the obligatory Falcidian quarter of the inheritance, 
“in order that they shall be seen to merit this at least, in honor of the 
religion they have chosen.”!” Justinian repeated the gist of that law 
in 527/8,!°! and revalidated the 329 law in his Code.!* This intensive 





% CTh. 16:8:7 = CJ. 1:7:1 (JRIL no. 12, pp. 151-4). 

9 CTh. 16:7:3 = CJ. 1:7:2 (JRIL no. 16, pp. 168-74). 

4 “foedum ...taetrumque Iudaeorum nomen induere...cum gravius morte sit et inmi- 
tius caede, si quis ex Christiana fide incredulitate Iudaica polluatur.” (CTh. 16:8:19, 
JRIL no. 39, pp. 256-62). 

98 CTh, 16:8:26 = CJ. 1:9:16 (JRIL no. 48, pp. 289-95). 

% Theodosius II Novellae, no. 3 = CJ. 1:7:5 (JRIL no. 54, pp. 323-37). 

97 CTh. 16:7.3 = CJ. 1:7:2 (JRIL no. 16, pp. 168-74). Justinian omitted the Manichaeans. 

% “saxis aut alio furoris genere, quod nunc fieri cognovimus” (CTh. 16:8:1 = 
CJ. 1:9:3, JRIL no. 8, pp. 124-32), 

9 Const. Sirmondiana no. 4 = CTh. 16:8:5 (JRIL no. 10, pp. 138-44). 

10 “yt hoc saltem in honorem religionis electae meruisse videantur” (CTh. 16:8:28, 
JRIL no. 52, pp. 313-9). 

tol CY, 1:5:13 (JRIL no. 58, pp. 368-89). 

102 Above. 
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policy of encouraging conversion was, apparently, quite successful, 
but by drawing in unworthy as well as authentic converts it provoked 
a certain backpedaling. In 397 Arcadius barred Jewish false converts 
seeking church asylum against creditors or judicial proceedings, and 
laid down the rule that Jewish candidates for baptism should not be 
received before they had paid up their debts or had been acquitted in 
court.’ His law was subsequently revalidated by Justinian. 

This push-pull missionary policy further impacted on the legal sta- 
tus of the Jews in another important domain, conducing the state to 
prohibit mixed marriages between Jews and Christians. Theodosius 
I issued such an interdiction in 388, applying the penalties on adul- 
tery and allowing an unlimited right to prefer charges, although the 
current legal practice reserved this right to relatives only. Justinian 
received this law in his Code.“ The general problem of mixed mar- 
riages between Orthodox and non-Orthodox spouses—bearing on 
heretics, pagans, and Jews—was addressed by Justin and Justinian in 
527.‘ Such situations could arise, of course, as a result of the conver- 
sion of one spouse, with his partner persisting in the old faith. In dis- 
putes over the education of children that law awarded the determining 
voice to the Orthodox parent. 

The second group aimed at by this policy comprised the non-Jewish 
slaves possessed by Jews. The impressive bulk, duration, and frequency 
of that legislation testify, in the main, to its permanent relevance in a 
society predominantly structured on the dichotomy liberty-slavery,'% 
and to its application in the religious domain. These laws were intended, 
in the first place, to put an end to the proselytizing of non-Jewish slaves 
by their Jewish masters, probably a non-negligible channel of prosely- 
tizing, for it was sustained by missionary Judaism and made practi- 
cally indispensable in Jewish households employing domestic slaves, 
due to the Jewish-law prescriptive system of purity (mainly dietary). 
That legislation was intended, at the same time, to entice new con- 
verts to Christianity by rewarding convert slaves owned by Jews with 
manumission, and by applying pressure on the Jews to convert and 
thus preserve their social status in a society that depended to a large 


13 CTh, 9:45:2 = CJ. 1:12:1 (JRIL no. 26, pp. 199-201). 

104 CTH. 3:7:2 = CTh. 9:7:5 = CJ. 1:9:6 (JRIL no. 18, pp. 178-82). 

15 CJ. 1:5:12 (JRIL no. 56, pp. 356-67). 
“Summa itaque divisio de iure personarum haec est, quod omnes homines aut 
liberi sunt aut servi” (Dig., 1:3:1). 
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extent on servile labor and human capital. Disqualifying the Jews from 
owning non-Jewish slaves amounted in that context to a serious social 
disqualification, clearly a strong incentive to approach the baptismal 
font. Its evident radicalism—in subverting a major social institution 
in regard to an entire social group rather than isolated individuals— 
rendered it, understandably, extremely difficult to implement. Hence 
a large measure of compromise and willful negligence, legal chicanery 
and hair-splitting—hence, finally, the impressive bulk, duration, and 
frequency of that legislation. 

It starts with Constantine. Referring in 335 to a previous law he had 
issued on this subject, he prohibited the circumcision by Jewish own- 
ers of any “Christian slave or of slave of any other sect whatsoever.”!” 
In 339 Constantine II extended the prohibition to cover purchase, cir- 
cumcision as well as the proselytizing of “a slave of another sector 
nation,” Christian slaves and former bondwomen released from an 
imperial gynaeceum.'® The general ban was limited by Theodosius I in 
384 to Christian slaves only,’ and that interdiction was considerably 
adulterated—in 415, 417, and 423—when Honorius and Theodosius II 
permitted Jews to possess Christian slaves on certain conditions relat- 
ing to the mode of their acquisition and, above all, to their liberty 
to keep their faith.’ Justinian revived the uncompromising policy in 
527/534, when he prohibited all the non-Orthodox (the Jews explic- 
itly named) to possess Christian slaves, manumitting such slaves and 
imposing on the owners heavy fines." He reiterated this prohibition 
in 534, specifying that the manumission of slaves who preceded their 
masters to the baptismal font shall be guaranteed by both state and 
Church—an interesting echo of the legal complications that accompa- 
nied the actual enforcement of this policy and the growing role of the 
Church in it.” In a statement of principle issued in 535, when Ortho- 
dox government was reestablished in the newly conquered Province 
of Africa, he asserted: “We do not allow the Jews...to have Orthodox 


107 “Christianum mancipium vel cuiuslibet alterius sectae” (Const. Sirm. 4 = 
CTh. 16:9:1, JRIL no. 10, pp. 138-44). 

1% “mancipium sectae alterius seu nationis” ([CTh. 16:9:2 = Cj. 1:10:1] + 
CTh. 16:8:6, JRIL no. 11, pp. 144-51). 

109 CTh. 3:1:5 (JRIL no. 17, pp. 174-7). 

10 CTh, 16:9:3 (JRIL no. 42, pp. 272-4); CTh. 16:9:4 = CJ. 1:10:1 (JRIL no. 44, 
pp. 277-9); CTh. 16: 9:5 (JRIL no. 48, pp. 289-95). 

1. CJ. 1:10:2 (JRIL no. 59, pp. 370-1). 

12 CJ, 1:3:54(56) (JRIL no. 61, pp. 375-81). 
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Christian slaves; for they have been warned of this in previous laws, 
and it is our intention to observe it undiminished.”!" 


ii. Synagogues 

Byzantine Jewry-law on synagogues maintained their traditional rec- 
ognition throughout the fourth century. As late as 368 (or 370, 373) 
Valentinian I and Valens exempted synagogues from the Hospitality- 
duty (hospitium) on the grounds that this duty was legally imposed on 
“houses of private persons, not on places of religion.”"* Theodosius 
I, furthermore, reaffirmed in 393 the right of the Jews to assemble 
in synagogues, and annulled all contrary interdictions, maintaining 
that “it is sufficiently established that the sect of the Jews is prohib- 
ited by no law.”"* References to the legally recognized status of the 
synagogues and to its religious rationale appear in laws promulgated 
to protect them against mob violence. Arcadius ordered in 397 that 
“synagogues should remain in their accustomed peace,”"’® and Hono- 
rius (with Theodosius II) proclaimed under similar circumstances in 
412 that synagogues should be protected “for all must retain what is 
theirs with unmolested right and without harm to religion and cult.”"” 
The turning-point—again, under the impact of Christian ideas—can 
be dated to 415, when the Patriarch Gamaliel VI was prohibited from 
founding new synagogues and ordered to destroy existing, deserted 
ones, provided that it could be done without disturbances. The new 
policy on synagogues, an impracticable and volatile amalgam of 
Roman tradition and Christian pietism, was legally formulated by 
Theodosius II in 423 and reiterated after six months and again in 438. 
It sought to establish a status quo situation: existing synagogues should 


43 “Judaeis...denegamus servos habere Christianos, quod et legibus anterioribus 
cavetur et nobis cordi est illibatum custodire, ut neque servos orthodoxae religio- 
nis habeant neque, si forte catechumenos accipiant, eos audeant circumcidere.” (Just. 
Novellae, no. 37, JRIL no. 62, pp. 381-9). Justinian broadens the scope of this policy 
to catechumens as well. 

u4 “privatorum domus, non religionum loca” (CTh. 7:8:2 = CJ. 1:9:4, JRIL no. 14, 

. 161-3). 

5S “Tydaeorum sectam nulla lege prohibitam satis constat” (CTh. 16:8:9, JRIL no. 21, 

. 189-91). 

PP ie “synagogas in quiete solita permanere” (CTh. 16:8:12, JRIL no. 25, pp. 197-8). 

117 “cum sine intentione religionis et cultus omnes quieto iure sua debeant reti- 
nere.” (CTh. 16:8:20, JRIL no. 40, pp. 262-7). 
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be maintained in their present state and placed under state protection, 
but “no synagogue shall be constructed from now on.”!® 

Justinian revalidated the old exemption of the synagogues from the 
duty of hospitium with the implied recognition of synagogues as “loca 
religionum,”’”’ but insisted on the ban on constructing new synagogues 
and on augmenting existing ones, in the Code’ and in laws he pro- 
mulgated in 535’ and in 545.!” He intervened, in 553, in the matter 
of the languages and the translations of the Scriptures employed in 
the synagogal cultic activity, prohibited the study of the Mishnah and 
banned Sadducean opinions. 


iii. Holidays 

Sabbath and the Jewish holidays “on which the Jews keep the reverence 
of their cult”! were officially recognized as days of rest for the Jews 
in a law promulgated by Honorius with Theodosius II in 412.!* They 
claimed that they were following “ancient custom and usage...[and 
that] it would seem that enough had been legislated on this matter in 
general constitutions by past emperors.”!” On those specific days Jews 
were exempt from judicial summons, concerning public as well as private 
cases. An unidentified rescript, dating probably from the fourth cen- 
tury, furnished the complementary exemption from the performance 


8 “Synagogas de cetero nullae protinus extruantur, veteres in sua forma perma- 
neant.” (CTh, 16:8:25, JRIL no. 47, pp. 287-9). The immediate reiteration reproduced 
almost the same phrasing: “Quae nuper de Iudaeis et synagogis eorum statuimus, 
firma permaneant: scilicet ut nec novas umquam synagogas permittantur extruere nec 
auferendas sibi veteres pertimescant” (CTh. 16:8:27). The 438 law repeats the general 
prohibition and allows repair only on synagogues on the verge of immediate col- 
lapse—“ne qua synagoga in novam fabricam surgat, fulciendi veteres permissa licentia 
quae ruinam praesentaneam minitantur...Et qui synagogae fabricam coepit non stu- 
dio reparandi.” (Theodosius II, Novella 3 = CJ. 1:9:18, JRIL no. 54, pp. 323-37). 

9 CJ. 1:9:4 (JRIL no. 14, p. 162). 

20 CJ. 1:9:18 (JRIL no. 54, pp. 332-3). 

2 Nov. Just. no. 37 (JRIL no. 62, pp. 381-9). This law instructs the Praefectus- 
Praetorio of Africa to convert the synagogues into churches, a punitive measure due, 
undoubtedly, to particular local circumstances. 

12 Nov. Just. no. 131, cap. XIV (JRIL no. 65, pp. 398-402). 

13 “Die sabbata ac reliquis sub tempore, quo Iudaei cultus sui reverentiam servant” 
(RIL pp. 265-6). 

24 CTh. 16:8:20 + [CTh. 2:8:26 = CTh. 8:8:8 = CJ. 1:9:13] (JRIL no. 40, pp. 262-7). 

25 “At cum vero Iudaeorum...populo sacratum diem sabbati vetus mos et consue- 
tudo servaverit...retro principum generalibus constitutis satis de hac parte statutum 
esse videatur.” (JRIL p. 264). 
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of personal liturgies on these holidays.’ Justinian maintained the old 
exemption from personal liturgies and from legal summons on the 
Jewish holidays,!”” though he turned that text into a more balanced 
disposition by an interpolation that prohibited the Jews to summon 
Orthodox Christians on those same holidays.’ 

The law imposed constraints on Jewish holidays in two cases. Theo- 
dosius II forbade in 408 any mockery of Christianity during the cele- 
bration of Purim, citing in particular the setting on fire of the crucified 
Haman “in contempt of the Christian faith,” and threatening that the 
Jews run the risk of losing “what had been permitted them till now 
unless they abstain from those matters which are forbidden.” Justinian 
revalidated that disposition.’ Theodosius II prohibited in 425 public 
entertainments on the principal Christian holidays, specifying that this 
prohibition applied also to Jews and pagans.’”° 


IV. PROTECTION 


Several cycles of attacks on Jewish communities and destruction of 
synagogues by Christian mobs motivated legislation to protect the Jews. 
Seven such laws were enacted between 393 and 423: by Theodosius I 
(393), Arcadius (397),! Honorius with Theodosius II (412,'? 420," 
and three laws in 4235). Similar to their pagan predecessors these 
emperors construed from their commitment to the rule of law their 
duty to protect the Empire’s Jewish subjects, but unlike them, they 
were occasionally inhibited by Christian public opinion. The Roman 
antithesis of law versus lawlessness did not easily fit in a context that 
was perceived, from a Christian perspective, in the paradoxical terms 
of criminal victims and innocent criminals. The champions of the law 


26 CJ. 1:9:2 (JRIL no. 57, pp. 367-8). The dating to the fourth century rests on 
stylistic grounds. 

27 CJ. 1:9:2 (JRIL no. 57, pp. 367-8). 

28 CJ, 1:9:13 (JRIL no. 40, pp. 266-7). 

29 “in contemptum Christianae fidei...amissuri sine dubio permissa hactenus, nisi 
ab inlicitis temptaverint” (CTh. 16:8:18 = CJ. 1:9:11, JRIL no. 36, pp. 236-8). 

130 CTh. 15:5:5 (JRIL no. 50, pp. 301-4). 
31 CTh. 16:8:9 (JRIL no. 21, pp. 189-191). 
32 CTh. 16:8:12 (JRIL no. 25, pp. 197-8). 
33 CTH. 16:8:20 (JRIL no. 40, pp. 262-7). 
4 CTH. 16:8:21 = CJ. 1:9:14 (JRIL no. 46, pp. 283-6). 
35 CTH. 16:8:25 (JRIL no. 47, pp. 287-9); CTH. 16:8:26 (JRIL no. 48, pp. 289-95); 
CTH. 16:10:24 = Cf. 1:11:6 (JRIL no. 49, pp. 295-301). 
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were forced to choose between their formal legal duty to the victims 
and their religious solidarity with their persecutors; they chose, on the 
whole, law and order. 

Theodosius I faced this dilemma when the synagogue in Callini- 
cum was looted and destroyed by Christian fanatics in 388: he duly 
punished the rioters and took steps to have the victims indemnified, 
but was subsequently forced by Ambrose to retract and to publicly 
acknowledge that his duty as a devout Christian, let alone a devout 
Christian emperor, lay in the opposite direction. That emblematic con- 
frontation between emperor and bishop typified the conflict between 
two contradictory ideological positions in regard to Jewry-law protec- 
tion. Although Ambrose acknowledged that the emperor’s policy was 
grounded on the Roman law-and-order tradition,’ he challenged it 
on three counts. He posited, first, the superiority of religious piety over 
secular law: “which is superior, apparent law and order or the cause of 
religion?”!”” and distinguished, furthermore, between the law’s authen- 
tic objective and its mere form. He maintained, finally, that the Jews 
were not entitled to the law’s protection: in principle, as members of 
the sinful, criminal Synagogue (playing deftly on the ambivalence of the 
term Synagogue/synagogue) and because of their alienation from the 
Roman Law, and, in particular, on account of their own unlawful 
rioting against Christians. To quote from his letter to Theodosius I: 
“And while they themselves refuse to be bound by the Roman Laws 
and consider these laws to be nothing better than crimes, now they 
demand to be avenged by the Roman laws. Where were these laws 
when they put on fire the principal sacred churches? If Julian did 
not avenge the church because he was a traitor, will you, Emperor, 
avenge the damaged synagogue because you are Christian?”!** Subse- 
quent Jewry-law protection evolved as an ongoing dialogue with these 
objections. 


136 “sed disciplinae te ratio, imperator, movet.” (M. Zelzer [ed.], Sancti Ambrosii 
opera, Epistula et Acta, t. III [CSEL 82], 1990, no. 1a [40], p. 167). 

47 “Quid igitur est amplius, disciplinae species an causa religionis? Cedat oportet 
censura devotioni.” (ibid.). 

88 “Et cum ipsi Romanis legibus teneri se negent ita ut crimina leges putent, nunc 
velut Romanis legibus se vindicandos putant. Ubi erant istae leges cum incenderent 
ipsi sacratarum basilicarum culmina? Si Julianus non est ultus ecclesiam quia prevari- 
cator erat, tu, imperator, ulciscens synagogae iniuriam quia Christianus es?” (Op. cit., 
p. 172). 
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These emperors flatly rejected the argument that the Jews were not 
entitled to the protection of the law. Theodosius inferred the legal status 
of their “sect” from the negative proposition that it was not prohibited 
by any law,'”? while Theodosius II addressed the claim that the Jews are 
by essence criminals, hence legitimate prey, only to infer that for that 
very reason the rule of law and public justice were instituted—that no 
one should take the law into his hands even against manifest crimi- 
nals.“ The argument that the Christian religion and state law were 
contradictory in this particular context was, understandably, treated 
with some circumspection. Elegant understatements™ and rhetori- 
cal tropes were employed in order to extenuate the Christian identity 
of the rioters or to deny it altogether,’ and by accusing them of abus- 
ing “the authority of [the Christian] religion” as a “cover” for their 
crimes,” the legislator clearly dissociated them from the Christian 
faith. Some face-saving sop was thrown, nonetheless, to the hard-liners 
(possibly also in reference to accusations that the Jews themselves were 
guilty of similar riots against churches) in stern warnings to the Jews, 
“lest the Jews grow perchance insolent, and elated by their security 
commit something rash against the reverence of the Christian cult.” 

Justinian adopted, in his Code, two of the more resolutely protective 
laws transmitted in the Theodosian Code,'* though he mitigated the 
compensation imposed for illegal seizure of property from thrice and 
fourfold of the value of the property seized to only twice.’ 


139 “Tudaeorum sectam nulla lege prohibitam satis constat” (CTh. 16:8:9). 

4 “etiam si sit aliquis sceleribus implicatus, idcirco tamen iudiciorum vigor iuris- 
que publici tutela videtur in medio constituta, ne quisquam sibi ipse permittere valeat 
ultionem.” (CTh. 16:8:21 = CJ. 1:9:14). 

141 “nimietatem” (CTH. 16:8:9), “inconsulte” (CTh. 16:8:26). 

12 “(Christiani] qui vel vere sunt vel esse dicuntur” (CTh. 16:10:24 = CJ. 1:11:6). 

183 “sub Christianae religionis nomine inlicita quaeque praesumunt” (CTH. 16:8:9), 
“sub praetextu venerandae Christianitatis” (CTh. 16:8:26), “religionis auctoritate abusi” 
(CTh. 16:10:24 = CJ. 1:11:6). 

4 CTh.. 16:8:21 = CJ. 1:9:14. See also CTh. 16:8:26. 

“5 CJ. 1:9:14 (JRIL no. 46, p. 285) and Cj. 1:11:6 (JRIL no. 49, p. 300). 

146 See CJ. 1:11:6. 
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V. SECULAR JEWRY-LAW IN THE MIDDLE AND 
LATE BYZANTINE PERIODS 


A. General Characteristics 


The legally authorized existence of the Jews in the Byzantine Empire 
continued to be sustained through the 1204 debacle by the traditional 
three-tiered system, although on several occasions it was formally 
proscribed and the Jewry-law that guaranteed it temporarily disman- 
tled. The essentially conservative function of Jewry-law was strikingly 
defined by Leo VI toward the end of the ninth century: “Our prede- 
cessors on the throne have promulgated different laws concerning the 
nation of the Hebrews... These laws, which deal with the organiza- 
tion of their life, order that they read the Divine Scriptures, that they 
should not be hindered from their proper customs, even that their 
children should be recognized as their own by blood relationship as 
well as by kinship of circumcision.” Basil I, he adds, converted them 
to Christianity, “but... he still did not legislate in a law that the former 
laws, which granted freedom to live in the Jewish way, were null and 
void. We have deemed it reasonable, therefore, to complete what our 
father let by; and we impose silence on any ancient law forming legal 
rules about the Hebrews, and decree that they shall not dare live their 
life in a way different from what the pure and saving faith of the Chris- 
tians would wish.”*”” This abrogation proved to be a brief episode, but 
Leo’s view of the essential linkage between Jewry-law and the continu- 
ance of Judaism is highly revealing. 

Jewry-law during that period consisted of two components, dis- 
tinct yet symbiotically active: imperial law, directly applicable to the 
Jews, and canon law, bearing on a range of religious subjects, directly 


47 “Or eunpoadev E1g TH OKNTTPA KATAOTAVTES NEP Tov... TOV EBparwv yevous,...£V 
ovpdopaig Siadopovg e€eVevto vopovg o1 MEPL KaTAGTAGEWS tho exewav Cons 
diaAapBavovtes KeAevovar tag Beraig ypadarg EVIDYYAVELV HDTOVG KAL TOV OLKELOV 
eBipev pn eipyecBo1, aAAG Kal TOVG TALSUG MPOS TH GVYYEVELA TOD OYLATOS KO TH 
EK INC NEPLTOUNS GVYYEVEL TPOGOLKELOVGNAL BLTOUVG....ODKETL KL VOLOD WHOLoPLat1 
TOLG NPOTEPOIG VOMOIG Ol RapErxov adetav Iovdarkws Cyv Kar THY AdOVIEV Kal ApPyLav 
eBconicev. Herc ovv OEP O NLETEPOS NapHKE NATNP EDAOYOV KPIVAVTES AVvaTANPUGAL 
TOVTL VOLO apYaALoTtepo tw TEp1 EBparwv vopoVetovvtr o1yav ENItpEMOPEV, KO. PN 
ahdwc avtovg toApav moArtevecBar 1 wc, 1 KaOapa Kar cwtepiog tTHv Xplotiaveay 
motic BovAetar.” (Novel 55, P. Noailles and A. Dain, Les Novelles de Léon VI le Sage, 
Paris 1944; JLSM no. [320], pp. 149-51). 
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applicable to the faithful and only obliquely—through its action on 
the Christians—to the Jews. Imperial Jewry-law was highly conserva- 
tive, with very few major innovations to show by the close of this long 
period, while canon law contribution was fairly modest in quantity, 
certainly in comparison with the parallel evolution in the West and 
due, possibly, to the clear predominance of the imperial Jewry-law 
and to the special position of the Byzantine Church as an Established 
Church within the framework of the Empire. Canonists looking for 
authoritative legal material to augment canonical legislation could— 
and frequently did—find it in the imperial law, and the outcome— 
the typically Byzantine Nomocanon legal tradition—exerted consider- 
able influence on the evolution and application of Byzantine Jewry- 
law in general. 


B. Private Systematization 


The first phase in the post-Justinianic history of the imperial Jewry-law 
covered the second half of the sixth century. It consisted of two major 
projects, both accomplished by private jurists: the complete translation 
of the Justinianic corpus into Greek, and the systematic integration 
into that corpus of Justinian’s Novels, including the five Novels bear- 
ing on Jewry-law topics promulgated between 535 and 553: nos. 37, 
45, 131, 139, and 146. Posterior to the Codex repetitae praelectionis 
of 534, they were available to the legal practitioner only as full texts 
and in unwieldy and unsystematic collections such as the Collection of 
168 Novels and the Latin Authenticum, loosely-connected appendages 
to the Code: hence the need for their translation, summarization, and 
systematic integration into the Justinianic corpus. 

These five Novels were summarized between 572 and 602 by The- 
odoros Scholasticus Hermopolitanus in his popular reference-work 
Epitome of Justinian’s Novels. They were broken down into separate 
legal rulings, seventeen in all,’ integrated into Justinian’s corpus by 
means of cross-references to parallel texts in the Code and to other 
Novels, and provided, occasionally, with short comments. Heavy 
editing—practically a rewriting—turned these texts into practicable 
precepts for action, at the price, occasionally, of some content altera- 
tion, even outright errors. In translating from Latin into Greek and 


48 JRIL nos. 62-66. 
49 K. E. Zachariae von Lingenthal, Anecdota, Leipzig 1843. 
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editing Novel no. 139, for example, Theodoros replaced the law’s 
sweeping exclusion of the rebaptized from any public office (militia) 
with a limited exclusion from the military service (otpateia) only,!*° 
exchanged the pejorative designation of the “caves” of the Jews, the 
pagans and the heretics with the value-free definition “a house or a 
place for prayer,” rephrased the disposition in regard to the asylum 
right of all the churches in the Province of Africa so as to apply to the 
church of Carthage alone,’ and rendered “violators of the Christian 
Faith” as “one who shall commit violence against a Christian.”!*’ These 
alterations might be ascribed to faulty translation, yet the following 
howler occurs in the edited Greek text of Novel no. 139: “those from 
the village of Syndus” were wrongly identified as “the Sidonians.”!* A 
clearer, comprehensive wording was achieved, on the other hand, in 
Novel 146, when “in their synagogues and, in general, in any place 
where there are Jews” was replaced by “in the synagogues and in other 
places or assemblies.”!*° 

While Theodoros dealt with each Novel separately, Athanasios of 
Emesa followed a different method of systematization in his Epitome 
of the Novels. In this popular work, designed as an introduction to the 
Novels and known today through its second edition (from 572/577), 
the separate rulings—with cross-references to other Novels put in 
accompanying paratitla—were arranged in twenty-two titles according 
to five thematic categories. Its twenty Jewry-law texts’ are scattered 





150 “Rebaptizatos autem militiam quidem habere nullo modo concedimus” (JRIL 
no. 62, p. 383)—“O avoPorticBe1g otpateras Long kwAvetw” (JLSM, no. [7], p. 28). 
The obviously limited sense of otpateta in this context excludes the possibility that it 
refers to public-office employment in general. 

181 “Neque enim Iudaeos neque paganos neque Donatistas neque Arianos neque 
alios quoscumque haereticos...speluncas habere.” (JRIL no. 62, p. 384)—“Mn exeto 
OLASNKOTE AIPNGIc O1Kov N ToMOv npocevyns” (JLSM no. [9], p. 29). 

12 “Confugas etiam...qui ad venerabiles ecclesias et earum fines convolare fes- 
tinant...nulli penitus licere...ab his abstrahere, sed eos venerabilibus locis debita 
reverentia perpotiri.” (JRIL no. 62, p. 384.)—“O xotadevyov emt tV exKkAnotav 
Kaptayevns .” (LSM no. [11], p. 29). 

183 “Christianae fidei violatores” (JRIL no. 62, p. 384.)—“Biav Xpiotiava nonce” 
(JLSM no. {11], p. 29). 

154 “roy¢ ano Livdvog THs KauNs” (JRIL no. 63, p. 390)—“torg LiS@vioig” (JLSM no. 
[16], p. 31). He should have noticed the specific designation of that place as “village.” 

155 “KQTa Tag GoVAayMyas Tag avtwv Ka’ ov EBpoioi oAw@s tonov eior.” (JRIL 
no. 66, p. 405)—“ev to1g svvaywyaig Kor ev aAAOIG tomoI1g N avvodoig” (JLSM 
no. [17], p. 32). 

156 D, Simon and S. Troianos, Das Novellensyntagma des Athanasios von Emesa, 
(Frankfurt am Main, 1989). 
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through five of its titles (nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 8) and their paratitla. One of 
these rulings was received into a later epitome of Athanasios’s work, 
compiled by an anonymous author prior to the eleventh century.’” 

The first complete systematization of Justinian’s Jewry-law in Greek 
was achieved in the Collectio Tripartita, a Civil-law supplement to the 
Collection of Canons in XIV Titles. Forty-two Jewry-law texts received 
from the Code in Anatolius’s Greek translation are included in its first 
book, three texts received from the Digest in the Anonymous’s trans- 
lation are comprised in its second, and fourteen texts received from 
Athanasios’s Epitome of the Novels are found in its third. These are 
concise legal rulings, stripped of any rhetorical ornamentation or ref- 
erence to the historical circumstances that determined their promulga- 
tion in the first place. Similar to the previously discussed works, the 
three hermeneutical characteristics of the Collectio Tripartita—trans- 
lating the Latin texts into Greek, distilling concise rulings of action 
from the original full texts, and the systematic grafting of texts into a 
comprehensive legal corpus—amounted, in fact, to a remarkable con- 
servation of Justinian’s Jewry-law, and at the same time to its ongoing 
transformation, in both letter and spirit. 

The usually correct translations replaced the old Latin texts with 
new—yet essentially identical—Greek texts. This is particularly evident 
in cases where Justinian’s codification transformed its Theodosian 
source, e.g. when Justinian reserved all legal cases involving Jews to 
the regular judiciary: the Greek text of the Collectio faithfully follows 
the Code’s spirit, though not its letter.'* Some of the textual changes 
were quite trivial, due to authorial inadvertence or to the usual haz- 
ards of text-transmission. Such was the erroneous reduction of the fine 
for contravening the laws on the exclusion of Jews from public-office 
from thirty to twenty pounds of gold,’ correctly quoted, however, in 
another paraphrase of that same law.’® The Collectio’s dependence on 
Athanasios’s translation of the Novels induced it to adopt his prob- 
ably erroneous version of the ruling on church asylum, excluding 


187 TD, Simon and S. Troianos, Fontes minores, Vol. 3, (Frankfurt am Main, 1979). 

88 “tam ad superstitionem eorum quam ad forum et leges ac iura” (CJ. 1:9:8, JRIL 
no. 28, p. 209)—mept te opov car OpnoKerag xo tov vouov.” (JLSM no. [62], p. 47). 
See above for Justinian’s editorial sleight-of-hand on the Theodosian text. 

189 JESM no. [46], p. 42. 

169 JLSM no. [73], p. 50. 
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from such asylum “those who oppressed Christians violently.”’* But 
other textual changes derived, undoubtedly, from choice and design. 
In the matter of the legal status of the Jewish community, Caracalla’s 
enigmatic rescript on the legacy left by Cornelia Salvia to the Jew- 
ish community in Antioch was stripped of all historical identification 
marks and transformed into the general laconic ruling that “what is 
left in legacy to the crowd of the Jews cannot be claimed.” The term 
used to denote the community (oyaédoc), with its shrill undertones of 
unruly mob, sounds quite differently from Justinian’s reference to the 
legally established “universitati Iudaeorum qui in Antiochensium civi- 
tate constituti sunt” (“the commonality of the Jews who are established 
in the city of the Antiocheans”)'* but conforms well to the denial in 
principle of the Jewish community that seems to inform this particular 
disqualification. Another transformation was operated on Justinian’s 
prohibition of mixed marriages. The original permission that not only 
relatives but the public in general could prefer charges in this matter— 
processed according to the rules of trials on adultery—becomes in the 
Collectio a mandatory public accusation, its very publicity an indica- 
tion of gravity and, possibly, a powerful means of dissuasion. Textual 
changes were introduced, furthermore, in order to clarify vague pas- 
sages. The broad threat to divest the Jews from “what had been permit- 
ted them till now” in retribution for their sacrilegious mockery of the 
Christian faith relates in the Collectio specifically to “the [concessions] 
on religion they have been previously granted.”! 

The author departs from his usual method of deriving legal rulings 
directly from the legislative text when he enunciates a ruling arrived 
through legal debate. The question whether the Jews should be catego- 
rized as heretics—and liable, therefore, to share with the other heretics 
their legal disabilities—became increasingly apposite with the growing 


6 “covg Xpratiavoug ePracato.” (JLSM no. [95], p. 56). This is identical to Atha- 
nasios’s version (op. cit. no. [30], p. 35), a slight improvement on Theodoros (op. cit. 
no. [11], p. 29) and quite different from the Latin version of that Novel (JRIL no. 62, 
Pp. 384). See above. 

12 “To th onads tov lovdaiav Anyotevopevov ov‘ anartertor.” (JLSM no. [55], 
p. 46). 

163 CJ. 1:9:1 (JRIL no. 3, p. 108). 

164 “libertate in accusandum publicis quoque vocibus relaxata.” (CJ. 1:9:6, JRIL 
no. 18, p. 180)—“novBArks ext poryera Katnyopovvtat” (JLSM no. [60], p. 46). Note 
the Grecisized retention of the Latin term publicis. 

6 “permissa hactenus” (CJ. 1:9:11, JRIL 36, p. 238)—“t¢ enxvtetpoppevns avtors 
Opnoxeiacs” (JLSM no. [65] p. 48). 
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number of laws that coupled together Jews and heretics since the early 
fifth century, and, furthermore, subjected them to similar or identical 
measures. The author affirms, in reference to CJ. 1:5:21 and in the style 
typical to the legal commentator: “Note that the Jew is not designated 
by the term heretic....the law...did not wish...to include them [i.e. 
the Jews] within the term of heretic.” The contrary opinion was also 
propounded in that debate, for the author concludes: “Note, because 
[this] has been much discussed.” 

A renewed interest in the Novels as a relevant body of law inspired 
the production of the Synopsis of the Novels of Justinian about the 
end of the ninth century or the beginning of the tenth’” and the Con- 
cise Survey of Justinian’s Novels, attributed to Michael Psellus in the 
eleventh century.’ The Jewry-law texts in the first work were pro- 
cessed according to the sixth-century models, dealing with each Novel 
separately in the manner of Theodoros, and some texts were indeed 
borrowed from his epitome.’® The other work records the effective 
abrogation of Novel 139 on the punishments for illicit marriages con- 
tracted by Jews, omitted from the Basilica,’”° and of Novel 37 on the 
churches in Africa, among the “Novels which were inserted into the 
Basilica but became obsolete because they were not applied.” 

The Ropai, a practical handbook based on Justinian’s corpus that 
originated as early as the period of the Antecessors and was subse- 
quently revised several times, was a compilation of texts bearing on 
time limits in judicial—mainly procedural—contexts.’” It carried two 
Jewry-law texts: one determining the Jews’ exemption from all corpo- 
ral liturgies or angareias (oyyapeoc) on their rest-days and holidays, 
the other fixing at five years the time-limit within which a post-mortem 


16 “Yyperwoal OTL TH TOV atpetiKov mpoonyopia o Lovdatog ov meEprexetar...n 
Siatatis...ov PovAetar avtovg Th TOV aIpntikav APOONyopia ovuneprAappavec@at. 
Tnpewoar ws Ko ave Cytovpevov.” (JLSM no. [74], pp. 50-51). 

167 A. Schmink and D. Simon, “Eine Synopsis der Novellen Justinians” Fontes 
minores, Vol. 4, (Frankfurt am Main, 1981). 

18 A Berger, Pselli de Iustiniani Novellis Libellum, (Leipzig, 1836). 

1 Eg. the rulings derived from Novel 37 (JLSM nos. [8], [12] = no. [323]). 

170 Theodoros qualified it already as a “local law” (StataEig tonum) (JLSM no. [16], 

. 31). 

i oe Se teBe1ca pev ev tog Bactrtkotg va0 Se axpnotiag oxOAMoaoaI ELoW 
avtat.” (JLSM no. [352], p. 174). 

12 KX, E, Zachariae von Lingenthal, Ai Ropai, oder die Schrift iiber die Zeitabscnitte, 
welche insgemein einem Evstathios, Antecessor zu Konstantinopel, zugeschrieben wird, 
(Heidelberg, 1836), repr. by Zepos, IGR, Vol. 3, Athens, 1931. 
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accusation for apostasy could be preferred against a Christian who 
apostatized to either Judaism or paganism.’” 


C. Imperial Codification 


i. From the Ecloga to the Prochiron 
While private initiative characterized the first phase in the post- 
Iustinianic history of the Byzantine Jewry-law, the following phase, 
covering the eighth and the ninth centuries, witnessed the return of 
the state, the resumption by the imperial authorities of their normal 
role in determining and enforcing the general policy on the Jews. 
The Ecloga, a selection of rulings of private and criminal law from 
Justinian’s corpus, was promulgated by Leo III in 726. Unlike previ- 
ous Roman codification, however, it did not comprise any Jewry-law 
text, a puzzling omission that is probably to be explained by the fact 
that both the compilation and the promulgation of the Ecloga practi- 
cally coincided with the enforced conversion of the Jews that Leo ITI 
decreed in 721/2. Suppressing Jewry-law simultaneously with forcibly 
converting the Jews made perfectly good sense, for the cassation of 
the legal existence of the Jews in the Empire implied, necessarily, the 
abrogation of the legal means by which it was traditionally sustained. 
Leo VI recognized this truism towards the end of the ninth century. 
The forced conversion campaign was eventually abandoned, either 
through a decree or by allowing it to peter out, and the Empire returned 
to the old status quo—with its traditional Jewry-law, or at least parts 
of it. Eight such legal texts bearing on Jewish-Christian relations— 
particularly in regard to Christian slaves owned by Jews—were thus 
added to the Ecloga in two Appendices, three texts in Appendix III 
and five in Appendix VIII. These supplements were made as early as 
the eighth or during the ninth century, at any rate prior to the promul- 
gation of the Basilica, for they were all received from the Collectio Tri- 
partita.’” The great popularity of the augmented Ecloga guaranteed to 
these texts diffusion and long duration among Byzantine populations 
even beyond the Empire’s borders: the three texts of Appendix III were 


173 3:8 = CJ. 1:9:13 and 28:18 = CJ, 1:7:2. 

4 |, Burgmann and S. Troianos, “Appendix Eclogae,” Fontes minores, Vol. 3, 
(Frankfurt am Main, 1979). 

1% Appendix III, nos. 5, 12, 18 (JLSM nos. [294], [295], [296] = Coll. Trip. nos. [73], 
[51], 53]); Appendix VIIL, nos. 1, 2, 3, 5, 6 (JLSM nos. [78], [79], [80], [81], [84]). 
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included in the Arabic Ecloga,'” produced as late as the beginning of 
the thirteenth-century, and they reappeared—together with two of the 
five texts of Appendix VIII—in Version III of the Ecloga ad Prochiron 
mutata,’”’ privately compiled in Norman southern Italy in the elev- 
enth-twelfth centuries and extant in four distinct versions. 

The Prochiron, the first publication in Basil’s grand project of the 
Purification of the Laws, was promulgated between 870 and 879. A 
handbook designed for the use of judges in their day-to-day practice, 
it comprised texts on matters considered most likely to come before 
the court.'” Two Jewry-law texts were thus selected from the Collectio 
Tripartita, bearing on the topic of apostasy/proselytism and Chris- 
tian slaves owned by Jews.'” The next handbook to appear in this 
series was the Eisagoge (Epanagoge).'*° Completed circa 885 or 886, 
it received from the Prochiron the two texts noted above and added 
a third text—borrowed from the Collectio Tripartita—on the political 
incapacity of the Jews.’* 

At least three private compilations transmitted Jewry-law texts 
received from these official sources. The Epitome of the Laws, com- 
piled during the reign of Leo VI (886-912),'” carries six such texts, 
five of which deal with proselytizing in general and with owning and 
proselytizing Christian slaves in particular, while the sixth concerns 
the Heaven-Worshippers. Two of these laws were received from the 
Prochiron,'® and the other four are based on texts received from the 
third and the eighth Appendices to the Ecloga and from the Collec- 


1% §, Leder, Die arabische Ecloga: das vierte Buch der Kanones der Kénige aus der 
Sammlung des Makarios (Fontes minores Vol. 12) (Frankfurt am Main, 1985); 24:3, 9, 15 
(JLSM nos. [309], [310], [311]) = App. III 5, 12, 18 (JLSM nos. [294], [295], [296]). 

7 K. E. Zachariae von Lingenthal, IGR Vol. 4, (Leipzig, 1865); 36:2, 9, 13, 15, 16, 
17 (JLSM nos. [302], [303], [304], [306], [307], [308]) = App. III nos. 18, 12, 5; App. 
VIII nos. 2, 3 (JLSM nos. [294], [295], [296], [298], [301]). 

8 K. E. Zachariae von Lingenthal, O Proceiros Nomos, Imperatorum Basilii, Con- 
stantini et Leonis Prochiron, (Heidelberg, 1837). 

179 39:31, 32 (JLSM nos. [327], [328]) = Coll. Trip. 1:10:1-2 and 1:7:P:1:9:18 (JLSM 
nos. [78]-[79], [53]. 

18 K, E. Zachariae von Lingenthal, Collectio librorum juris Graeco-Romani inedi- 
torum, (Leipzig, 1852). 

181 9:13; 40:33, 34 (JLSM nos. [312]-[314] = Coll. Trip. 1:5:12; 1:10:1-2; 1:7:P:1:9:18 
(JLSM nos. [46], [78]-[79], [53]). 

182 K, £, Zachariae von Lingenthal, JGR Vol. 7, (Leipzig, 1884). 

183 45:77, 78 (JLSM nos. [333]-[334], p. 157) = Prochiron 39:31, 32 (JLSM nos. [327], 
[328], p. 155). 
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tio Tripartita.’** Of particular interest in the context of the debate on 
whether the Jews should be treated as heretics is the definition of her- 
esy proposed in the Epitome. While the original text on the Heaven- 
Worshippers ends with the definition “For that which differs from the 
Christian faith is against it,” the Epitome goes even further: “Note 
that a heretic is one who deviates even in the smallest matter from the 
Orthodox faith.” The second private work of this type, the Prochiron 
of the Laws, was compiled toward the end of the tenth century among 
the Byzantine population of southern Italy and revised in the mid- 
dle of the twelfth.’”” It comprises five Jewry-law texts, dealing mostly 
with proselytizing and especially with the owning and circumcising 
of Christian slaves, but also with the Jews’ political incapacity. Four 
of these texts were received from the Epitome of the Laws'* and one 
from the Prochiron.'® The Eisagoge provided the core texts to the third 
work of this type, the Eisagoge Aucta, compiled in the second half of 
the tenth century.’”° The three original Jewry-law texts of the Eisagoge, 
dealing with the political incapacity of the Jews and with proselytiz- 
ing in general and that of Christian slaves in particular, were supple- 
mented in that work by two more texts on the same subjects, received 
from Appendix III to the Ecloga.’” 


14 45:43 (JLSM no. [329], p. 156) = Eclogae App. VIII, 3 (JLSM no. (299], p. 141), 
adding the death penalty for circumcising a Christian slave; 45:44 (JLSM no. [330], 
p. 156) = Eclogae App. VIII, 2 (JLSM no. [298], p. 141); 45:62 (JLSM no. [331], p. 156) 
= Eclogae App. III, 18 (JLSM no. [296], p. 140); 45:63 (JLSM no. [332], p. 156) = Coll. 
trip. 1:9:12 (JLSM no. [66], p. 48). 

185 “To yap anadov tng Xpiotiavucys muotews evavttov cotiv” (JLSM no. [332], 
p. 156). 

186 “Ynper@co. ALPETLKOG EOTLV KOLO PIKPOV ExKALvev tHg opBodoEov motEews” 
(ibid.). 

187 F. Brandileone and V. Puntoni, Prochiron Legum pubblicato secondo il codice 
Vaticano Greco 845, (Rome, 1895). 

188 40:27 (JLSM no. [336], pp. 157-158) = Epitome 45:43 (JLSM no. [329], p. 156); 
40:28 (JLSM no. [337], p. 158) = Epitome 45:44 (JLSM no. [330], p. 156); 40:29 (JLSM 
no. (338], p. 158) = Epitome 45:54; 40:32 (JLSM no. [339], p. 158) based loosely on 
Epitome 45:62 (JLSM no. [331], p. 156). 

189 34:30 (JLSM no. [335], p. 157) = Prochiron, 39:31 (JLSM no. [327], p. 155), with 
some changes. 

190 K. E. Zachariae von Lingenthal, IGR Vol. 4, (Leipzig, 1865). 

191 59:24, 27, 28 and 53:7, 13 (JLSM nos. [315]-[319]) = Eisagoge 9:13; 40:33, 34 
(JLSM nos.[{312]-[314]) and Eclogae App. III 5, 12 (JLSM nos. [294], [295]). 
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ii. The Basilica 

With the Basilica, the Purification of the Laws attained its highest 
achievement, and after the rather dim interlude of the eighth century 
Jewry-law was restored to its Justinianic stature. The new code was 
completed probably a short time before the death of Basil I in 886 
(Recension A),!*? reworked under Leo VI (886-912) into Recension B,!? 
and reedited around the middle of the eleventh century into Recension 
C,' the most popular of the three. Following the Justinianic model, 
almost all the Jewry-law texts are concentrated in a single title in the 
Basilica’s first book which deals with religious topics, but some texts 
are scattered among other books as well, mainly in Book 60. All the 
texts are in Greek: the texts from the Justinian Code were received 
from Thalelaios’s Commentary to the Codex, and the Novels from the 
works of Theodoros and Athanasios. 

From a purely quantitative perspective, the Basilica represents an 
impressive return to the Justinianic Jewry-law: 27 texts in Recension 
A, 24 in B, and 24 in C, received from a common fund of 24 texts 
(19 from the Code, 2 from the Digest, and 3 Novels), as against 35 texts 
in the entire Justinianic Corpus (28 in the Code, 3 from the Digest, and 
4 Novels). The editors of the Basilica adopted a considerable number 
of their Code texts (12 out of 18) directly from its main Jewry-law title 
(1:9, De Iudaeis et Caelicolis), more or less in their original sequence. 
They rejected 9 Justinianic texts: 7 from the Code, and one each from 
the Digest and the Novels. 

In revalidating more than two-thirds of the Justinianic texts 
the Basilica reestablished, in fact, Justinian’s Jewry-law, the legally 
articulated official policy in the five categories of jurisdiction, self- 
government, state and municipal government, religion (comprising 
Christian-Jewish relations, synagogues and holidays), and protection. 
The nine texts that the editors of the Basilica rejected do not add up 
to a homogeneous group, or to any single one of these five categories. 
Two of these texts (CJ. 1:5:13; 1:9:2) are not absolutely identifiable as 
components of the Justinian Code: they could have been missing from 
the Code exemplars utilized in the making of the Basilica. The other 


@ G, E. and C. G. E. Heimbach, Basilicorum libri LX, (Leipzig, 1833-1870). 

13 C. A. Fabrotus, Basilicorum libri LX, (Paris, 1647). 

1 H. J. Scheltema and N. van der Wal, Basilicorum libri LX, Ser. A, I-VII, (Groningen, 
1955-1988). 
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laws were presumably suppressed because of their originally local or 
temporary applicability, their irrelevance to contemporary conditions, 
or because they dealt with matters already covered elsewhere in the 
Basilica. Novel 139 on the punishments for illicit marriages contracted 
by Jews, specifically designated as a “local law” by Theodoros, was cer- 
tainly omitted on these grounds. Irrelevance was probably the reason 
why the Basilica omitted the text on the legacy left by Cornelia Salvia 
to the Jews in Antioch (CJ. 1:9:1), the repeal of the exemption from 
curial duties to Jewish “men of religion” (CJ. 1:9:5), the insipid state- 
ment that all those who owe curial service should be compelled to 
undertake it (CJ. 1:9:10), the interdiction on mocking Christianity on 
Purim (CJ. 1:9:11) and the provisions made for collecting the Aurum 
Coronarium in the two Provinces of Palestine and in other prov- 
inces after the cessation of the Patriarchate (CJ. 1:9:17). Redundancy 
probably caused the omission of Dig. 50.2.3.3 on the‘exemption from 
those liturgies that transgress the Jewish religion, already covered by 
Dig. 27:1:15:6 and present in all three recensions of the Basilica. 

The permanence of that Jewry-law in the three recensions of the 
Basilica through almost two centuries is a striking testimony to its 
-durability. It did not undergo significant structural changes during 
this period: all three recensions concentrated the greater part of these 
texts in one title—1:1—and located the remainder mainly in Book 60. 
They exhibit some discrepancy in their sequences of texts, but it is of 
no great importance. Permanence did not imply, however, stability, 
certainly not in the long run, for the continuous consultation of these 
texts in court and among jurists was bound to affect their content. The 
interval between the promulgation of Recension A and that of B was 
too short for such a transformation, and their Jewry-law texts are, in 
fact, almost identical. It is quite possible that even the few divergences 
signaled between A and B should be attributed to faulty manuscript 
transmission rather than to authentic variation between their original 
texts. A considerably lengthier juridical usage resulted, however, in the 
notable transformation exhibited by Recension C. Its Jewry-law con- 
sists of two distinct groups: the larger of the two, comprising 18 texts, 
was inserted in the specifically ‘religious’ title 1:1, and a smaller group 
of nine texts—two Digest and seven Code texts, a sort of remainder to 
the first set—is scattered among three other books, mainly in Book 60 
(seven of the nine). All the texts in the first group were heavily edited, 
practically transformed, while the second group preserved the texts in 
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their A and B versions, indicating, perhaps, that the Jewry-law compo- 
nent of Recension C was realized by at least two teams of editors.’ 

The first group of texts was meticulously rewritten as concise, prac- 
tical rulings, in an editing process similar to that employed by the 
sixth-century epitomizers. This entailed the elimination of all ‘redun- 
dant’ rhetorical finery (foregoing the subtle—and not so subtle— 
manipulation of judges through the artfully phrased law as well as the 
propaganda value of the publicly diffused text), all historical infor- 
mation bearing on the particular circumstances of the legislative acts 
(typical in rescript-legislation), detailed inventories of potentialities 
and varieties of law-breaking, and all general statements of legal, reli- 
gious, and ethical principles of the type “for it is right and just to... 
it is pious to...one must distinguish between the secular and the 
religious... between the faithful and the godless.” 

This radical editing resulted in a real transformation of the Jewry- 
law by purging declarations of principles favorable to the Jews, in the 
first place. Such were the affirmation that the synagogues are “edifices 
of religion,” the argument that non-Jews should not be appointed 
controllers of prices to merchandise of Jews because “it is just to assign 
to everyone what is his own,”!®’ and the outright declaration that no 
injury should be committed against “an innocent Jew just because he 
is a Jew.”! The editors of C, furthermore, transformed these texts by 
focusing them on the Jews alone. While B1:1:16 applies equally to Jews, 
pagans and the “non-baptized,” its edited text in C1:1:11 is directed 
exclusively at Jews, and, in the same manner, the Jews alone were 
targeted by C1:1:43 although its source in A1:1:47 and B1:1:43 dealt 
with them together with the Samaritans. Other changes of substance 
are due to editorial elucidation of convoluted rhetorical phrasing or 
of corrupt readings. The awkward phrasing—hence open to several 
interpretations—in A1:1:43 and B1:1:39 “the other days on which the 
Jews observe strictly some matters according to their religion” was 
succinctly clarified in C1:1:39—and the interpretative potentialities 





15 The following C texts are identical to the parallel A and B texts: 21:1:45; 38:1:15; 
60:39:73 60:54:20-21; 60:54:26-29. All the Jewry-law texts in C1:1—with the exception 
of 1:1:53—are dissimilar to their sources in AB1:1. 

196 “gix1oc...8peoKkerov” omitted from C1:1:33. 

197 “8 KQLOV YUP EOTL TA 16LM EKAOTM Ovyywpelv” omitted from C1:1:37. 

198 “[QvdAL0G KATA TovTO to e1var Iovda10g pNndev apaptnkwg” omitted from 


C1:1:40. 
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considerably restricted—with the reading “on their other holidays.”’” 
Again, C1:1:38 replaced the corrupt reading in A1:1:42 “the buildings 
built by them [i.e. by the Heaven-Worshippers] as in the form” (this 
text was not received into Recension B) with the simple “their syna- 
gogues,” although the ultimate origin of this text—Cj. 1:9:12—reads 
here only “their edifices.” By designating these edifices as “syna- 
gogues” the revised text explicitly recognized the Heaven-Worshippers 
as Jews, a straightforward identification that the Code tenaciously 
avoided, professing amazed ignorance as to the true nature of that 
sect, still maintained by Recensions A and B.”™ 

Other changes in content are due to omissions. The status of the 
Jews with regard to the state judiciary and to the Jewish authorities 
was largely affected by their status as full Roman citizens or otherwise, 
by the abstention on the part of the state from implementing its law 
on certain types of action defined as essentially “religious” and, con- 
sequently, exclusively Jewish, and in its recognition of the role of the 
Jewish authorities in managing these types of activity. In these three 
areas one observes a striking transformation through omission. Edit- 
ing of this type resulted in the complete suppression in C1:1:36 of the 
Justinianic reference to the various aspects of the jurisdiction to which 
he subjected the Jews, including religious cases, still detailed in A1:1:40 
and B1:1:37: “The Jews, who live under the common Roman law, shall 
turn to the courts...in all matters that pertain to their superstition as 
well as to the forum, laws, and justice.””” The last loophole, recogniz- 
ing a category of ‘religious cases’ and, possibly, leaving them to the 
Jewish judiciary, was thus finally closed. Another omission in the same 
text relates to the explicit reference to the Jews as Roman citizens: 
Recension C ignores it altogether and deals with them as merely Jews, 


199 “ey qto1c AOIMEAIG NHEpAICG EV OI¢ 01 IovSa101 KATA THY avtwV BonoKELOV TIVE 
napapvAattovtar” (B1:1:39, JLSM no. [198], p. 102; “napapvAattovtac” in A1:1:43) = 
“ev ta1g aAAGIG AvtwV Eoptaig” (C1:1:39, JLSM no. [242], p. 117). 

20 “To, de nap’ avtwv o1oxodopnPevta. wo ev oyrmatr” (A1:1:42, JLSM no. [197}, 
p. 102) = “tag tovtwv...cvvaywyag” (C1:1:38, JLSM no. [241], p. 117) = “Aedificia 
autem eorum” (CJ. 1:9:12, JRIL no. 35, p. 234 and no. 39, p. 259). 

201 “quae nescio cuius dogmatis novi conventus habent” (ibid.). This expression of 
innocent bewilderment appeared already in the source used by Justinian, from 407 
(ibid.). 

202 “Qi Iovda101 to Papoixm xoww vow BrovvtEc ev TOVTOIG TOIG MPAYLOGLV, ATIVE, 
mpoc thy Opnoxerav avtwv KO TPO THY AYOPAY KO TOLE VOLOVS KO TO SiKOLOV 
avnkovs1, mpoepyesBaoav...toig Sixaotnpiors.” (JLSM no. [195], p. 101). 
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regardless of their implied citizenship.” One also notes, in the cog- 
nate matter of prohibiting the Jewish authorities from judging cases 
between Jews and Christians, the disappearance of the “Elders of the 
Jews,” still referred to in Al:1:45 and B1:1:41, and their replacement 
with the indeterminate “Jews” in C1:1:41.7% 

And the editors of Recension C replaced the “Ephoros” in A1:1:41 
and B1:1:38 (Controller of prices for the merchandise of the Jews) with 
“Exarch” in C1:1:37,?% presumably in order to substitute a current 
term for an archaic one. They also corrected the faulty Greek transla- 
tion of the disposition allowing the public to prefer charges of adultery 
in cases of mixed marriages. The Collectio Tripartita started a process 
of textual corruption with its reading that such accusations should be 
made in public, A1:1:38 compounded the error with an upended text: 
“with the public denied [sic!] the freedom to accuse,” B1:1:35 smelled 
the rat and omitted that part of the phrase altogether, but C1:1:34 put 
things right by returning to the Justinianic measure: “and accusation 
of adultery against suspects shall be open to the public.” 


Comparative Table: The Three Recensions of the Basilica and 
Corpus Justinianus 








RECENSION RECENSION RECENSION CORPUS 
A B Cc JUSTINIANUS 
1:1:16 1:1:16 1:1:11 CJ. 1:11:6 
1:1:30 1:1:26 CJ. 1:35:12 
(abridged; 
no Jews) 
1:1:34 1:1:31 1:1:30 CJ. 1:5:21 
1:1:37 1:1:34 1:1:33 CJ. 1:9:4 
1:1:38 1:1:35 1:1:34 CJ. 1:9:6 
1:1:39 1:1:36 1:1:35 CJ. 1:9:7 


23 “Kata tous Kowovg vonous lovda101 noArtevecBaoay.” (JLSM no. [239], p. 116). 

24 “Soxipacia Tov mpecPotepwv tov IovSawv.” (JLSM no. [200], p. 103) = “napa 
toig Iovdarorc.” (JLSM no. [244], p. 118). 

205 “e@opac” (JLSM no. [196], p. 101) = “e&apyov” (JLSM no. [240] p. 117). 

206 “libertate in accusandum publicis quoque vocibus relaxata” (CJ. 1:9:6, JRIL 
no. 18, p. 180) = “novBAikms ent poryera Katnyopovvtar” (JLSM no. [60], p. 46) = 
“KO1 EAEDTEPLUS EV TO KATTYOPELGNaL Ta1g Snpoorars exPonceot otepercOw” (JLSM no. 
[193] p. 100) = “to epi poryerag evtevBev vdopmpevor Snpoorov eyxAnua.” (JLSM no. 
[237] p. 116). 
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Table (cont.) 





RECENSION RECENSION RECENSION CORPUS 
A B C JUSTINIANUS 
1:1:40 1:1:37 1:1:36 CJ. 1:9:8 
1:1:41 1:1:38 1:1:37 CJ. 1:9:9 
1:1:42 1:1:38 CJ. 1:9:12 
1;1:43 1:1:39 1:1:39 CJ. 1:9:13 
1:1:44 1:1:40 1:1:40 CJ. 1:9:14 
1:1:45 1:1:41 1:1:41 CJ. 1:9:15 
1:1:46 1:1:42 1:1:42 CJ. 1:9:16 
1:1:47 1:1:43 1:1:43 CJ. 1:9:18 
1:1:48 1:1:44 1:1:44 CJ. 1:12:1 
1:1:51 1:1:47 1:1:47 Nov. Just. 37 
1:21:53 1:1:49,50,51 1:1:49 Nov. Just. 
(complete) no Jews incomplete 131, ¢.14, 
(no Jews) 
1:1:57 1:1:54 1:1:53 Nov. Just. 146 
5:3:16 Nov. Just. 131, 
c.14 
21:1:45 21:1:44 21:1:45 CJ. 1:5:21 
38:1:15 38:1:15 38:1:15 Dig, 27:1:15:6 
60:39:11 60:39:11 60:39:7 Dig. 48:8:11:pr. 
60:54:22 60:54:23 60:54:20 CJ. 1:7:1 
60:54:23 60:54:24 60:54:21 CJ. 1:7:2 
60:54:28 60:54:29 60:54:26 CJ. 1:9:3 
60:54:29 60:54:30 60:54:27 CJ. 1:9:16 
60:54:30 60:54:31 60:54:28 CJ. 1:9:18 
60:54:31 60:54:32 60:54:29 CJ. 1:10:1 





The prominence of the Basilica in Byzantine legal life can be gauged 
from its adoption into the Nomocanon type of codification, on the one 
hand,” and from the considerable volume of the ancillary literature— 
judicial records, epitomes, commentaries, and reference-works—that 
evolved around it, on the other hand. 

Two works composed by high-ranking judges are of particular 
interest in this regard. The Peira, whose full title is Table of Contents 
of the book that some call Experience, others call Teaching, based on the 


07 See below. 
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Acts of the great Eustathios Romaios,’* was written by an assistant of 
Eustathios, Drungarios of the Vigla (chief judge of the Empire), in the 
early eleventh century. Devoted mainly to Eustathios’s legal decisions, 
it also quotes other sources as well. C21:1:45 is cited as grounds for 
the decision that heretics and Jews are incapable of testifying against 
Orthodox defendants, but are capable of giving evidence against each 
other.” Another work written by a high-ranking judge was the Ponema 
(Poema) Nomikon, an abridgment of the Basilica, written about 1073/4 
by Michael Attaliotes at the behest of Emperor Michael Dukas.”"° It 
contains four Jewry-law precepts, bearing on the topics of mixed mar- 
riages*" and proselytizing.”” 

The Scholia, a body of legal commentaries spanning several centu- 
ries (from the tenth to the thirteenth), was gradually attached to the 
Basilica, becoming an integral part of its textual transmission.” Inte- 
grating the Basilica texts into the Justinianic corpus, it dealt with the 
usual Jewry-law topics, such as protection, exemption from liturgies 
that contravene the Jewish religion, circumcision, conversion, and 
owning Christian slaves. Several Scholia to C21:1:45 discuss the legal 
incapacity of the Jews in the context of the general legal incapacity of 
the heretics, concentrating on the extent of the congruence between 
the measures directed at the Jews and the heretics. The Basilica text 
transmits the original Justinianic disposition that several categories of 
heretics (including also the Manicheans and the pagans) “and those 
who worship the Jewish religion, shall give no evidence at all. All the 
others... [ie. the other heretics],”!* although disqualified from giv- 
ing evidence against Orthodox Christians, are allowed, nevertheless, 
to legally act in cases involving testaments and contracts, and they 
can give evidence in court against heretic defendants. By classifying 
the Jews in the first group, that of the totally incapacitated heretics, 


208 K. E. Zachariae von Lingenthal, IGR, Vol. 1, (Leipzig, 1856). 

29 30:16 (JLSM no. [345], p. 172); C21:1:45 (JLSM no. [251], p. 123). 

10 TL, Sgutas, “MiyondA avtumatov Ko Kpitov tov ATtaAELMtov TONUG voLKov,” 
Oemic, 8 (1858), pp. 47-155; repr. in Zepos, IGR, Vol. 7, (Athens, 1931), 409-97. 

1 3:3 (JLSM no. [346], p. 172) = C1:1:34 (JLSM no. [237], p. 116). 

212 3:148 (JLSM no. [347], p. 172) = C1:1:42 (JLSM no. [245], p. 118); 3:235 (JLSM 
no. [348], p. 173) = B60:54:23 (JLSM no. [228], p. 114)—the parallel C text; 3:237 
(JLSM no. [349], p. 173) = B60:54:31 (JLSM no. [232], p. 114)—the parallel C text. 

13 H. J. Scheltema and D. Holwerda, Basilicorum libri LX, Ser. B, Scholia, I-IX, 
(Groningen, 1953-1985). 

214 “Tey cupetikev o1 ev Moviyaior... Kot 01 thy lovdarkny SpnoKerov ceBovtes ev 
Lndevi paptopertacav. Or de Aoumor...” (JLSM no. {225], p. 113). 
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the law set off a series of difficulties, theoretical as well as practical, 
which the commentators attempted to solve by differentiating between 
the Jews and the heretics in general or, alternatively, between the 
Jews and the first-group heretics. An opinion cited under the name 
of Theodoros asserts: “Note that the Hebrews are not named in the 
list of the abominated; my master Stephanos was of this opinion.”?” 
Another opinion, attributed to Thalelaios, seems to adopt the same 
line of argument when it distinguishes between “the heretics” on the 
one hand, and “those who worship the Jewish religion” and, again, 
“the Jews,” on the other hand.”!* The counter-argument—that the Jews 
are explicitly named among the sects of the first group—was rebutted 
on the grounds that “those who worship the Jewish religion” should 
be identified with the Nestorians rather than the Jews. An unattrib- 
uted opinion cited their claims: “The law does not speak about the 
Jews (for where there are no Orthodox defendants they give evidence 
legally, as the laws say about them) but about the Nestorians, in so far 
as they think, like the Jews, that Christ was entirely different from the 
Divine Logos, and believe in separate Substances.””” The legal capacity 
of the Jews to bequeath in testament was further asserted in a scholion 
to 38:1:15 on the grounds that they have the capacity to serve as tutors, 
and “only those have it who can be tutors.””"* 

Several issues concerning proselytism were treated by the scholiasts. 
They restated the prohibition on circumcising non-Jews, the manda- 
tory punishment under the law on castration for circumcising, and 
the complementary right of the Jews alone to circumcise their sons.” 
On the cognate issue of the purchase of Christian slaves by Jews they 
reafarmed the general prohibition, deduced from a similar law in regard 
to the Samaritans that such slaves are to be considered free immediately 





15 “Syperacar de ot tors ovvaprOynGeror pvoapors ov cvvapr8povvtar o1 EBpo.ot. 
cavtnc yap ths SoENs eyeveto Lrepavoc o epoc SwacKaros.” (JLSM no. [252], p. 124). 

26 JLSM no. [253], p. 125. 

217 “Iopdarknv OpnoKerav ceBovtec—H SiataE1c ov tovc Iovda1ovg mnow (ovtor 
yop evOa pn eotiv opBod0Eos avtidixosg opPas paptvpovow, ws 01 REPL AVTAV VO}LOL 
act), aAAo. tovs Neotopiavovs, oo xo ovt01 to1g Iovdarorg exiars wiAov avOpmnov 
orovtar Tov Xpistov O.AAOV tovtOV ELvo KO1 OAAOV tov Berov Aoyov ev SinpnpEvag 
toc vnootacect So€aCovtec.” (JLSM no. [254], p. 125). The other opinion is in JLSM 
no. [256], p. 126. 

218 “QyKovv EXOVGL 01 Iovdon01 teotapevtipaKtiova. Movor yap ov THVTIV EXOVTES 
EXVTPOTEVOVOLV.” (JLSM no. [257], p. 126). 

219 “Movoig to1g Iovdatoig ano Siotatews Iiov enitetpantar tovg W10vg viI0VvG 
nepiteplvel” (scholion to 60:39:7, #3; see also 1, 2). 
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on purchase, and expanded on the punishment to be imposed on any 
non-Christian buyer of a Christian slave: a fine of 30 pounds of gold 
if he entered such transaction ignoring the slave’s Christian status, but 
the death penalty if he was aware of it.” Other scholia deny Chris- 
tian apostates to Judaism the right to bequeath in testament” and 
determine that appeals against legacies on these grounds can be made 
within five consecutive years after the apostate’s death, “for this is the 
time-limit determined for cases De inofficioso.””* On the matter of 
the political capacity of the Jews, the scholiasts faithfully transmit the 
Justinianic dispositions obliging them to perform all duties that do 
not transgress their religion, to serve as Bouleutai and Taxeotai with- 
out enjoying any privilege associated with these functions,” and, as 
a rule—“they have exemption from liturgy only in those matters that 
they are forbidden to perform by reason of their religion.” 

Three reference-books to the Basilica reflect its continuous legal rel- 
evance in general and the stable topicality of its Jewry-law dispositions 
in particular. The Synopsis Basilicorum Maior,” an alphabetical index 
of references to the Basilica supplemented by extracts and abstracts 
of texts, was composed towards the middle of the tenth century 
but evolved with the transformation of the Basilica; its latest (and 
extant) version refers to Recension C, and should be dated, therefore, 
later than the eleventh century. Under the letter I—“On the Jews” 
(TIEPI IOYAAIQN)—it carries 19 Jewry-law articles, consisting of cross- 
references, parallel rulings and scholia dealing with protection,” juris- 
diction’ (inter alia the inflexible definition attributed to Theodoros: 
“Every Hebrew should live his life according to the laws of the Romans 


Se SIE 

220 Scholion to 60:54:23, #1. 

221 Ag a general rule: “Ov yap ano Xpiotivev ov Kahog SrotiBevtar SnAovott” 
(Scholion to 60:54:21, #1). 

22 “Qytos 0 xpovos tH SeivoFFixioco wpiota.” (ibid. #2). 

223 Scholion to 38:1:15, #5. 

224 “exelV@V YAP HOVOV EXOVGLV AAELTOVPYNOLAV atiVa KMAVOVtTaL RPatteELV Sia THY 
1810 Opnoxeiav.” (ibid., #6). 

25 K, E. Zachariae von Lingenthal, JGR, Vol. 5, (Leipzig, 1869). 

26 JLSM nos. [265]-[267], [275], [276]. 

27 JLSM nos. [268]~[274]. 
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and not according to the laws of Moses,””* circumcision, proselytizing, 
conversion,”’ and owning Christian slaves.” 

The Synopsis Basilicorum Minor,’ an alphabetical dictionary com- 
piled probably in the thirteenth century and designed for the non- 
professional user, borrowed its material from the Ponema nomikon 
of Michael Attaliotes and the Synopsis Basilicorum Maior. It com- 
prises 9 Jewry-law articles, all concise precepts, on the topics of mixed 
marriages,”” proselytizing and conversion,”* protection, and juris- 
diction.”* The third reference-book, the Tipoukeitos,”* a table of con- 
tents and parallel texts to the Basilica, was composed towards the end 
of the eleventh century or during the twelfth, by a certain judge Patzes.?%” 
It provides concise summaries—mainly in the form of precepts—of 
10 Jewry-law texts, seven from C1:17* and three from C60:54.2 They 
bear on the same topics as the previous work, adding, however, the 
disposition safeguarding Jewish religious holidays and the prohibition 
on building new synagogues. 


VI. JEwry-LAw IN BYZANTINE CANON LAW 


A. General Characteristics 


Canon law applied to Christians within the confines of the Church, 
but it impacted indirectly on the Jews as well, by limiting or banning 
forms of interaction between Jews and Christians that the Church 
condemned as conducive to apostasy. It targeted consequently direct 
religious contacts as well as other types of social interaction, even 
‘virtual’ interaction stigmatized as “Judaizing,” i.e. activities inspired 


28 “Tac EBpatog cata tovg Popawv vouovg moAitevecba Kar LT KOTH TODG 


Mocaicovs.” (ibid., no. [271], p. 131). 

229 ILSM nos. [277], [279]-[282]. 

20 JESM nos. [278], [283]. 

1 K. E. Zachariae von Lingenthal, IGR, Vol. 2, (Leipzig, 1856), letter I. 

22 JESM no. [284]. 

233 IESM nos. [285], [286], [292]. 

234 IESM nos. [287], [291]. 

235 ITSM nos. [288]—-[290]. 

26 Originally Ti nov xevtar = What is where. 

27 C. Ferrini and I. Mercati, M. Kpitov tov MatGn Tinovxertoc, sive librorum LX 
Basilicorum summarium, Libri I-XII (Studi e Testi, 25), (Rome, 1914), 

238 C1:1:11, 34, 39, 40, 42-44. See JLSM no. [293], p. 138. 

29 €60:54:20 (twice), 21 (= B60:54,23, 24). 
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by Judaism as a body of practices and beliefs rather than by actual, 
living Jews. 

Conciliar legislation—canons decreed by Ecumenical and local 
councils, propagated and enforced through the regular ecclesiastical 
channels—constituted the primary stratum of this body of canon-law. 
Their duration and their area of enforcement were much enhanced 
by means of the second stratum in this expanding body, authoritative 
collections of canons that combined canonical material with imperial 
laws. This genre is represented, in the present study, by the Collection 
of Canons in L Titles; it was compiled between 540 and 560 by the 
jurist Iohannes Scholasticus, who revised it about 570, shortly after 
his elevation to the patriarchal see of Constantinople.” It remained 
popular up to the twelfth century and well beyond. The most impor- 
tant as well as the most successful work of the Nomocanon type is, 
however, the Nomocanon in XIV Titles. Issued between 629 and 
640, it underwent at least three major revisions: its second recen- 
sion (the Syntagma) appeared in 883, the third was carried out by 
Theodoros Bestes around 1080, and the fourth—based on the second 
recension—was completed by Balsamon in 1198. The third stratum in 
this body consists of the rich exegetical literature that evolved around 
this legislative core. It is represented—for our present purpose—by 
three of its outstanding figures,** namely Alexios Aristenos, jurist 
and judge (vopopvaaég, xpwtexdixoc, Sixarodotng—Nomofulax, Pro- 
tekdikos, Dikaiodotes), whose commentary on the canons was writ- 
ten at the request of Johannes II Comnenos (1118-1143); Johannes 
Zonaras, head of the civil courts in Constantinople (yeyag Spovyyaptoc 
ts BryAnc—Megas Drungarios tes Vigles) and high court functionary 
(xpwtacnxpntic—Protasecretis), whose commentary on the canons was 
completed after 1161; and the better known of the three—Theodoros 
Balsamon, vopoovAaé and yaptopvAaé (Nomofulax and Chartofulax) 
of the Great Church in Constantinople, whose commentary on the 
canons and the Nomocanon in XIV Titles (completed before 1195) 


40 V. BeneSevic, Ioannis Scholastici Synagoga L Titulorum, in. Abhandlungen 
der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philosophisch-historische Abteilung, 
N. FE. Heft 14, (Munich, 1937). 

741 V. Benegevic, Syntagma XIV titulorum sine scholiis secundum versionem Paleo- 
Slovenicam, adjectu textu Graeco e vetustissimis codicibus manuscriptis exarato, Vol. 1, 
(Saint-Petersburg, 1906). 

242 G. A. Rallés and M. Potlés, Euvtayya tov Bevwv Kor vep@v Kavovev, (Athens, 
1852-1859) (the scholia henceforth quoted as Trip. Coll.). 
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was commissioned by Manuel I Comnenos and Patriarch Michael of 
Anchialos. 


B. Canonical Dispositions 


i. Canons of the Apostles 

The earliest compilation with Jewry-law canons is the apocryphal Can- 
ons of the Apostles, compiled about the end of the fourth century in 
Syria and considered authentic in the Greek East but not in the Latin 
West.”# It carries four canons of this type, three of which associate the 
Jews with heretics and the pagans as subjects of exclusion, and only 
one that bears upon the Jews alone. These last two prohibitions are also 
found in two canons attributed to an alleged Council of Laodicea.4 

The first of the four canons penalizes Christians who “in human fear 
of a Jew, pagan or heretic... [abjured] the name of Christ... [or] that 
of the clergy.” It does not refer, obviously, to apostasy, but to lesser, 
temporary lapses, still echoing the persecutions of the third and the 
fourth centuries, but it was open to broader interpretations in later 
periods, ranging from limited Judaizing to outright apostasy.** 

The second canon imposes sanctions on clerics and laymen enter- 
ing a Jewish or a heretical synagogue [sic] for the purpose of praying. 
Zonaras qualified that act as “a great sin” and “lawbreaking” on strictly 
religious grounds: starting with the quotation “For what concord hath 
Christ with Belial?”*” He maintained that the synagogal cult (which 
he perceived, probably unconsciously, as sacrificial) was not only use- 
less for the Jews, but also prohibited by their own Law, “how much 
more so is a Christian—who joins in prayer those denying Christ—to 
be judged a breaker of the law?”* This argument signified, obviously, 
an ominous deviation from the traditional Roman recognition of the 
synagogue as an authorized religious institution. Balsamon, on the 


3 F. X. Funk, Didascalia et Constitutiones Apostolorum, (Paderborn, 1905). 

24 Canons 37, 38, JLSM nos. [806], [807], p. 463. 

45 “Sic, doBov avOpanwov lovSa1ov 7 EAATVOG 1 OpetiKOD aPYTONTAL, ...t0 OVOLA 
tov Xpiotov...tov xAnpikov. (Canon 62, JLSM no. [1], p. 26). 

4 Canon 65, JLSM no. [2], p. 26 = Coll. 50 Titles, 37:3, JLSM no. [103], pp. 59-60 
= Nomocanon XIV Titles, 2nd Recension, Part II, Canon 65, JLSM no. [120], p. 66. 

247 2 Cor. 6:15. 

248 “Meyo QLOPTNA O KavOV Nyeltol...e1 8 EKELVOL E1G TAG GLVAYOYAG AVTOV 
ELOLOVTEG TEAPAvoLOVvGL, TOAAM AEov Xpiotiavog toisg tov Xpiotov avaipetac 
ovvevyonevos, kpWewn napavopnwv.” (Trip. Comm., JLSM no. [353], p. 175). 
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other hand, saw in this interdiction another application of the policy 
of exclusion in regard to the Jews, appositely quoting canon 11 of the 
Council In Trullo.” 

The third canon in this group prohibits all Christians from fast- 
ing with the Jews, celebrating holidays with them, and accepting their 
festive gifts, such as unleavened bread (an unmistakable reference 
to Passover). Both Zonaras and Balsamon interpreted this canon 
in the context of the general exclusion of the excommunicates and 
the heretics, but they disagreed on its practical implications. Zonaras 
allows that the Jews are not formally “cut-off or excommunicate,” but 
he qualifies them, nonetheless, as “killers of Christ, farther from the 
assembly of the believers or, better still, an accursed people,” all of 
which amounts, in the end, to a status not much different from that 
of those “cut-off and excommunicate.”**! Hence the strict punish- 
ments decreed, hence also their extension to anyone guilty of Juda- 
izing, “even if he should not share their beliefs but give to the many 
cause for scandal and suspicion as one who honors and celebrates the 
Jewish rites, and is believed to be also simultaneously defiled by liv- 
ing with [them].””” This call for a religious and social exclusion of 
the Jews is all the more implacable for being defined in the dichoto- 
mous terms of purity-defilement, and by its application to apparent 
as well as actual Judaizing. Balsamon opts for a more lenient course. 
He does not draw a parallel between those guilty under the present 
canon and the Judaizers: “Do not say that such people Judaize, and 
that they should be punished in all events as sharers of the same beliefs 
with the Jews...Say, instead, that those people, although Orthodox, 
contemn the ecclesiastical teaching and live immorally; they are to be 
treated moderately and chastised as scandalmongers.””* The essential 


2 Trip. Comm., JLSM no. [354], p. 176. 

6 Canon 70, JLSM no. [3], p. 27 = Coll. L Titles, 37:4, JLSM no. [104], p. 60 = 
Nomocanon XIV Titles, 2nd Recension, Part II, Canon 70, JLSM no. [121], p. 66. 

21 “qvOpanav ODK AOPIopEvav, OVSE AKOLVO@VNTOV, AAAG YPIOTOKTOVOV, KOI 
TOPPPW HS TaV TLotaV oLNyLpEws, N HAAAOV Katapatav.” (Trip. Comm., JLSM no. 
[356], p. 177). 

252 “Kov Yap UN TO EKEWov opovn aAAG ye TOAAOIC okavdadov SiSac1v ahopyny, 
Kal vrovoiav Kad’ cavtov, wc Tas Iovdarkac tiwwv teAetac- apa de Kar prorvecbar 
NLOTEVETAL TH EKEWOV GoVavactpOON.” (ibid.). 

253 “Min evs de toto 10vdarCetv, o> Kot to1g Iovda101g opodpovas ovtas...AAA’ 
eine, Tovtovs opBodoEous Lev ewvo., KaTAppovNntas Se tv EKKANSLAGTIKaY nUpAdocEaY, 
Kar adiadopas Cavtac: xoavtevBev petpimtepac avtovc, @>¢ soKavSaAom0100G 
xodatec@ar...” (Trip. Comm., JLSM no. [357], p. 178). 
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difference in faith and practice between the Orthodox on the one hand 
and the Jews and heretics on the other implies, to his mind, exclusive 
incompatibility in holidays as well: “We do not fast whenever they do, 
as on account of the warning to Nineve or on account of the other 
occasions accepted by them.” It appears, from his report, that the 
prohibition on Jews’ unleavened bread was adduced by canonists as 
an argument against the use of unleavened bread in the Eucharist, of 
unquestioned actuality in the schism between the Greek East and the 
Latin West, but entirely unconnected with the Jews and their celebra- 
tion of Passover. 

The fourth and last canon prohibits Christians from contributing oil 
to either a pagan temple or a Jewish synagogue and lighting lamps on 
Jewish holidays.** Zonaras and Balsamon sharpen, on this occasion, 
their condemnation of Judaizing. For Zonaras anyone guilty of stich 
behavior “shall be counted as one who shares their beliefs.”*** Balsamon 
starts again with the general truth proclaimed in 2 Cor. 6:15 “that there 
is no communion between believer and infidel,” practically agrees with 
Zonaras that the condemned should be considered as sharing “in the 
beliefs of the infidels,” and remarks—almost wistfully—that “the pres- 
ent canon chastises such a man very lightly [ie. mere excommunica- 
tion], but others punish him more severely.””’ Aristenos made use of 
the same general principle in his commentary to the corresponding 
canon of the Council of Laodicea, quoting 2 Cor. 6:14: “There is no 
communion between light and darkness.” 


ii. Conciliar Legislation 

The series of authentic Byzantine conciliar legislation relating to 
the Jews starts with the Ecumenical Council of Chalcedon in 451, 
which forbade married lower clergy (Readers and Cantors) to give 


254 “ALO YAP TOVTO KOL NHEIG Tavavtia, to1g Iovdar01g Kar TOIg GAAOLG aApETIKOIG 
POVOVVTEG KGL MPOALTTOVTES, KOTHADOLEV O.vEVSOLAOTHG, OTAV EKELVOL VIGTEVMOL, TUXOV 
dia, tv Kata tHg Nwevt ameidny, n car bv etepas artiag Soxovoas avtoic.” (ibid.). 

* 71, JLSM no. [4], p. 27 = Coll. L Titles, 37:5, JLSM no. [105], p. 60 = Nomocanon 
XIV Titles, 2nd Recension, Part II, Canon 70, JLSM no. [122], p. 66. 

256 “KO TO VTC EKELVOIG ppovetv AoyioOnoetan.” (Trip. Comm., JLSM no. [358], 
p. 179). 

257 “QUdELLG KOLVOVLE TLIGTO HETA aRLGTO... 51a to AoyiCecBa TovtoV toIg aLMLGTOIC 
OLOppove: KOLL OO HEV TOV HAPOVtOG Kavovoc, eELappotEpov o Torovtos KoAatetar ef 
etepwv de peyaras tympertan.” (Trip. Comm., JLSM no. [359], pp. 179-80). 

28 “Ovdepia Kowavie, dott Tpos GKotos.” (Trip. Comm., JLSM no. [375], p. 193). 
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their children in marriage to Jews, pagans, or heretics unless the non- 
Orthodox promises to convert.” While Zonaras explains the interdic- 
tion on mixed marriages with Jews on grounds of the Jewish crime of 
deicide,”” Balsamon uses the occasion—in discussing the appropri- 
ate way to baptize children born in such mixed marriages—to classify 
the Jews as a species of heresy, a definition with obvious implica- 
tions as regards their legal status: “Know, therefore, that the heretics 
are divided in two, into those that accept the mystery and the Godly 
Descent according to our way, yet err in certain matters...and those 
who do not accept this at all and are infidels, namely, the Jews and 
the pagans...Both are made distinct even under the common term 
[i.e. aupeticor].”2% 

The Quinisext (In Trullo) Council of 691 decreed a wide-ranging 
social exclusion in addition to the ban on Christians receiving the 
Passover unleavened bread: “No one ...should associate with them, or 
call on them in sickness and receive from them medicines, or bathe 
with them in baths at all.” Balsamon, again, is not only the most 
profuse of the three commentators, but the more inclined to induce 
general truths from the canons he discusses. He expounds the present 
canon, accordingly, on the principle that the “Godly Fathers wish us 
to have no communion with the Jews.” Similarly, his affirmation that 
only the celebration of the Eucharist with unleavened bread “in the 
Jewish manner” is prohibited rather than the mundane everyday use 
of unleavened bread rests on the argument that it would have been 
inconceivable for the Fathers to sanction such celebration since they 
had “abolished all the Jewish holidays.””” 


259 Canon 14, JLSM no. [800], p. 458 = Nomocanon XIV Titles, 2nd Recension, Part II, 
Chalcedon Canon 14, JESM no. [123], pp. 66-7. 

2600 “Tovdatovg de, tovg Xpiotoxtovovg” (Trip. Comm., JLSM no. [361], pp. 180-1). 

261 “OrSac Yap, OTL Ot ALPETIKOL Etc SvO Staipovvtar, Eig Te TODS SEYOLEVODG LEV TO 
xa’ Nag Wootnpiov, Kar THY GetKny ovykataPaow, ev Tio Se GhaAAOLEVOUG... Kar 
Elg TOVG RAaVIN WN SeYoEvoVS TOVTO, Kat OvtAaG amiotoVG, Iovdatovg SnAovotL Kat 
EAAnvas...Tw ovopett youv tg Koivavias eSnA@Onoay Koi appotepa..” (Trip. Comm., 
JLSM no. [362], p. 182). 

262 “Mndeic...torovtorc mpocoiKkerove8w 7 ev vooois npooKaAEloOw Kar LUTpELaS 
nap avtav AapBavetm, n ev BaAraverorc tovto1g MavteAw@s ovAAOVEDOM.” (Canon 11, 
JLSM no. [802], p. 460) = Nomocanon XIV Titles, 2nd Recension, Part II, In Trullo, 
Canon 11, JLSM no. [124], p. 67. 

263 “Mndepiav Kotvaviay exew nas peta tov Iovdarov o1 Ceror Matepec SeAovtec... 
Ot de ovde e1¢ voov NAVE toIg aytoig Motpaor to eoptacew nas da aCopev, KaBac 
TOVTO KaL Tapa tov Iovda1wv yietat...dSNAov EOTIV ARO TOV KATAPYTOAL avToUG 
nacav rovdaikny eoptyy.” (Trip. Comm., JLSM no. [365], p. 185). 
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The Second Council of Nicaea (787) imposed stringent conditions 
on receiving converted Jews, and decreed that false converts should be 
expelled to their former Jewish status.” This canon could have been 
originally motivated by the possible existence of crypto-Jews among 
the forced converts under Leo III, though the considerable time that 
elapsed since that forced conversion in 721/2, the general formula- 
tion of the canon and its rubric (“That Jews should not be received 
unless they convert wholeheartedly”),’* and the clause on the advan- 
tages denied to the false converts in regard to the ownership of slaves,” 
suggest a general ruling, entirely conformable to a policy documented 
in the civil Jewry-law from Justinian’s Code to the Basilica” on the 
one hand, and to the existence of crypto-Jews among those who were 
enticed by the advantages promised to converts from Judaism, on the 
other. This interpretation was shared by the Nomocanon in XIV Titles?* 
as well as by Zonaras (with a detailed list of the Jewish practices still 
followed by these crypto-Jews),’” Balsamon (whose comment quotes 
three pertinent Basilica texts),’” and Aristenos, who sums it up rather 
peremptorily: “Hebrews shall not be received unless they appear to 
convert with a pure heart. Clear.”?”! 

Canon 129 of the Council of Carthage in 419 was received into 
Byzantine canon law thanks to its inclusion in the Nomocanon in XIV 
Titles. It determined several categories of legal incapacity in prefer- 
ring charges, among them that of the “infamous”—actors, “persons 
given to shameful pursuits,” the heretics, the pagans, and the Jews. 
The “infamous” were granted the right, nonetheless, to prefer charges 
and to give testimony in their own cases.?” The three commentators 
endeavored to clarify the canon’s overly pithy statements through 


64 Canon 8 (JLSM no. [804], p. 461). 

65 “Ori tovg EBparove ov xpn Sexeo8an, €1 pnno e€ evdixpwvovs Kapd.as emiotpeyooty. 
(ibid.) 

266 “inte SovAOV avnoadBar n KtacOar” (ibid.). 

267 CJ. 1:12:1 (JRIL no. 26) = Basilica C1:1:44 (JLSM no. [369], p. 190). 

268 Part II, Nicaea I, 8 (JLSM no. [125], pp. 67-8). 

29 Trip. Comm., JLSM no. [367], pp. 186-7. 

2 Trip. Comm., JLSM no. [368], pp. 188-9. 

271 “FBpoarovs pn xpnvo1 mpooSexecOar, e: un patvorvto e& evducpivovs Kapdiacs 
emiatpepovtes. Lapns.” (Trip. Comm., Nicaea I, c.8, JLSM no. [369], p. 190). 

22 “Omunes etiam infamiae maculis aspersi, idest histriones ac turpitudinibus sub- 
iectae personae, haeretici etiam sive pagani seu Iudaei” (JLSM no. [808], p. 464.) = 
Nomocanon XIV Titles, 2nd Recension, Part II, Carthage, Canon 129, JLSM no. [128], 
p. 69. 
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further classifications and distinctions. Aristenos starts by repeat- 
ing the canon’s sweeping decree, but proceeds to restrict its ambit in 
accordance with the quality of the incapacitated (slaves, freedmen, 
the previously condemned etc.) and of the accused (bishops, clerics, 
manumittors). The Jews (together with the heretics and the pagans) 
are legally incapacitated because they “have a religion different from 
ours...they shall not be received as accusers or witnesses against bish- 
ops or clerics; for they seek nothing else than to attach blame and 
blemish to the priests’ reputations and cause disorder in the Church.”*” 
Zonaras*”“ and Balsamon?” offer an identical restrictive interpretation: 
that particular legal incapacity applies only to charges preferred against 
men in orders, but it does not apply when the incapacitated act in their 
proper disputes. Both avoid any specific mention of the Jews in this 
context, referring generally to “heretics” and “infidels” (az1ot01). 


iii. Civil Jewry-Law in Canon Law 

The peculiar symbiotic relationship that united Church and State in 
Byzantium conduced the Byzantine canonists to rely on the civil law 
to a considerable extent, with self-evident implications for the Jewry- 
law. The typically Byzantine Nomocanon genre is, probably, the most 
characteristic manifestation of that course. One can practically follow 
the gradual integration of the imperial legislation into the evolving 
canon-law system—generally and in regard to the Jewry-law in partic- 
ular—in the textual history of the Nomocanon in XIV Titles. While its 
first version (629) postponed the summaries of the relevant civil law 
texts to its third—and last—part, the second recension (883) already 
included in its first part references to the civil-law texts assembled in 
its third part: civil law thus ceased to be a mere appendage to canon 
law and became an integral element in a more coherent system. 
The third recension (1080) inserted complete civil law texts into the 
first part, Basilica texts alongside the Justinean heritage. The fourth 
recension (1198) enhanced the civil law component even further, 
by introducing scholia with references to corresponding texts in 


273 “ong nuetepas ApnoKeracs ovtes AAAOTPLOL, Ws ovdc.101, aipetikol te, KL EAATVeEG: 


ov rapadex8noovtar e1¢ KUTHYOPIAY 1 E1g HAPTLPIAV emioKORMV, N KANpikov, dia to 
Lndev 71 autous etepov onevdelv, T LOMOV KAL OMIAOV THAIS VROATIWESI NPOGUNTEL TOV 
LEPEOV, KAI TAPAXAS Enayerv tH ExKAnora.” (Trip. Comm., Carthage, Canon 129, JLSM 
no. [378], p. 197). 

4 Trip. Comm., Carthage, Canon 129, JLSM no. [376], p. 193. 

25 Trip. Comm., Carthage, Canon 129, JLSM no. [377], pp. 194-5. 
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the Basilica as well as to pertinent Justinianean texts that were not 
received into the Basilica. Further references are found in scholia that 
were added to a particular manuscript tradition and were designated 
as Auctaria. 

No less than 41 imperial Jewry-law texts are thus quoted (some more 
than once) in the fourth recension of the Nomocanon in XIV Titles, 
either in extenso or in references: 21 from Justinian’s corpus—16 from 
the Code,’’* 3 from the Digest?” and 2 from the Novels?”*—and 20 from 
the Basilica.” They are distributed among eight titles in 11 articles, 
though a sizeable number—8 Code and 13 Basilica laws—are concen- 
trated in 12:2.%° The Code texts are quoted in the Greek translation 
of the Collectio Tripartita, while the Novels were received from Atha- 
nasios Epitome; only one text—the 12:2 Auctaria translation to 
CJ. 1:9:17—derives directly from the original text in the Code.”*! 

This is an impressive body of laws. By its size, in the first place: 
once the 10 canonical texts bearing specifically on the Jews are added 
to those received from the civil-law sources it amounts to 51 texts, 
far outstripping the 35 laws in the entire Justinianic corpus. And it 
represents a new approach to Jewry-law on two counts. First, the 
acknowledgment—if not outright adoption—of these civil-law dispo- 
sitions by the Church was bound to have at least some effect in a 
society increasingly molded by the Church (within the Empire and 
in the daughter-churches established under Byzantine missionary aus- 
pices), and even more so after the dissolution of the imperial gov- 
ernment, temporarily under Latin rule and finally after the fall of the 
Empire to the Turks. Maintaining a national-religious identity under 
Ottoman rule (and in independent Christian states such as Russia 
as well) implied, usually, maintaining the ecclesiastical heritage and 
organizational structures salvaged from Byzantium. Secondly, the new 
approach to the Jewry-law consists in the replacement of the diachronic 
legal conception typical to the Roman law with the synchronic view 
characteristic of canon-law. The maxim that encapsulated the Roman 
approach—“Lex posterior derogat priori” (“a later law derogates an 


27% 1:7:1, 2; 1:9:1-2, 4, 6-9, 13-14, 17-18; 1:10:1; 1:12:1; 3:12:6. 
77 27:1:15; 48:8:11; 50:2:3. 
2% Nos. 131, 146. 
79 BC1:1:43, 44; B1:1:49, 50, 51; 60:54:23, 24; C1:1:30, 33-44; 1:1:53. 
280 3-15; 4:14; 6:3; 7:4; 9:25; 10:8; 12:2, 3, 9, 13, 15. 
281 JLSM no. [171], p. 84. 
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earlier one”)—guaranteed, in principle, a dynamic legislative activity, 
a constant process of legal adaptation to changing realities. Even the 
two great Roman Codices, the Theodosianus and the Justinianus, each 
supposedly representing a coherent system entirely free of contradic- 
tory elements, were chronologically organized and their texts carefully 
dated in a sequential order as a prerequisite to establishing their valid- 
ity. Validity, in this perspective, depended on the relative temporal 
position of each law in relation to other pertinent laws. Canon law was 
clearly grounded on the opposite assumption: its constitutive authori- 
tative documents were recognized as such precisely because of their 
sacred, a-temporal nature, from the Scriptures to the more ‘histori- 
cal’ documents that originated in strictly historical figures such as the 
Fathers of the Church or Fathers assembled in Council, inspired by the 
Holy Ghost and acting, so to speak, as its mere mouthpiece and self- 
less implement. Renewal, in this perspective, depended on subsequent 
interpretation rather than on derogation of the old. While the Roman 
civil-law followed a model of validity that was in principle relative and 
conditional, the validity canon law claimed for its laws was, by defini- 
tion, absolute and unconditional. The implications of this situation 
on the legal status of the Jews are still to be studied, but there can be 
little doubt that the inclusion of the entire Jewry-law from Justinian 
onwards within the ambit of the canon law—even if in a subsidiary 
position—was bound to impact on both the duration and the efficacy 
of its implementation. 

The extent to which this body of laws was utilized by practicing 
canonists is indicated by the textual changes they introduced into its 
texts, the commentaries they attached to them, and, above all, by their 
search for Justinean legal texts that were not received into the Basilica, 
the easily available civil Code in force. 

A certain amount of textual modification was due to the usual tex- 
tual deterioration that accompanied any manuscript transmission, yet 
one must bear in mind that this type of ‘innocent’ change—no less 
than intentional alteration—resulted in a modified content. Such new 
readings appear in the Auctaria to 12:2, which imposed punishment 
on any non-Jew attempting to establish prices for the merchandise of 
the Jews—the noun “alien” [i.e. non-Jew] was replaced by the adverb 
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“otherwise,” obscuring the law’s intention;” in the same Auctaria, the 
reference to the “violence” committed against the Jews was replaced 
by one referring to “legal execution” imposed on them, rendering the 
whole text meaningless, certainly as a measure of protection; and 
the Auctaria to 12:9, finally, replaced the original disposition allowing 
Jews to serve as tutors to non-Jews with one allowing them to serve 
as tutors among Jews, suppressing the reference to the non-Jews and 
obscuring, by the same token, the substance of the law. 

The Auctaria to 4:14 quotes a rarely documented Basilica law 
(1:1:31) to the effect that Jews are forbidden “to trade in slaves, lest 
they deliver them to their coreligionists and cause them to join their 
superstition.””° While this text echoes CJ. 1:10:1, it targets in particu- 
lar slave trading, a topic that Justinian ignored—his text dealt with 
private acquisition and possession of non-Jewish slaves by Jews rather 
than with their commerce—but which proved in time to be of consid- 
erable importance and relevance, as the correspondence of Gregory 
the Great amply testifies.“° A typical example of the close, compara- 
tive reading by the canonists of Justinian’s Code and the Basilica can 
be seen in a statement in the scholion to 9:25, that the Basilica omits 
the death penalty Justinian imposed on proselytizers: “this was not 
received into the Basilica.””*’ It probably refers to Recension B, which 
lacks, in fact, this measure. 

The later resurrection of Cornelia Salvia’s ghost, complete with her 
unenforceable legacy to the Jewish community in Antioch, provides a 
striking example of the interest the canonists took in Justinian’s Jewry- 
law dispositions as valid norms of religious significance. The gist of 
Caracalla’s rescript in that affair was transferred into the Greek ver- 
sion of Justinian’s Code (in the Collectio Tripartita) as a puzzling text, 
whose legal significance was by then as obscure as the case from which 
it was derived.** Rejected—-perhaps for that very reason—by the edi- 


28 The original etepog replaced with etepws. See JLSM no. [165], p. 83. 

28 The original BiaCeo8w corrupted to exPipaCecBa. See JLSM no. [168], p. 83. 

4 The original reading in Dig. 27:1:15—and Coll. Trip. 2:27:1:17—“tov un 
lovéca1v” (= of non-Jews) was corrupted to “peta tav Iovéarwv” (= among the Jews). 
See JLSM no. [180], p. 87. 

8 “Kodvopuev tovg lovda1ovg Kor avdpanoda eymopevecOar pn mote tavta to1G 
ovvOpnoKkevtaic MOSOPLEVOL NAPAGKEVACALEV ALTE TNS eavtav KaKodSoguas yevecBar” 
(JLSM no. [137], p. 72). 

786 See especially 6:29 and 9:105 JLSM nos. [713], [718], pp. 429-30, 436. 

87 “covto yap ovk eteOn Eig ta Pactdixa” (JLSM no. [150], p. 77). 

28 CJ, 1:9:1 = Coll. Trip. 1:9:1. 
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tors of the Basilica, it was reclaimed by the Nomocanon in XIV Titles 
in its nomos section. Its very location in 6:3—“On those who offer to 
synagogues or to the temples of the pagans””*’—already indicated an 
interpretation bearing on the illegal participation by Christians in Jew- 
ish and pagan cults, and the canonist clarified it further by quoting C7. 
1:11:9, “if something is donated or bequeathed for the maintenance of 
paganism, the city shall seize it.” The scholion to that article checks 
the source-references: it confirms that the first law was not received 
into the Basilica, and gives the correct Basilica reference (in its third 
recension: C1:1:14) to the second law, noting that its summary there 
conforms to the original.” 

The same text—illustrating the same general norm—was propounded 
again in the nomos section of 12:9, another article consecrated to the 
illegal participation of Christians in Jewish and pagan cults.” But 
while the previous article affirmed the illegality of a legacy assimilated 
to an act of religious participation, the emphasis here is on the illegal 
status of the community, regardless of the status of that specific act. 
The canonist implies that by invalidating Cornelia Salvia’s legacy the 
law determined the illegality of the community, for CJ. 34:5:20 “says 
that what is left in legacy to a legal body or college is valid. The oppo- 
site with illegal bodies,” though he recognizes a way to circumvent that 
difficulty—“unless what is left in legacy is left to each one in it; in this 
case it is valid.””? But even then the legacy should be invalidated on 
grounds of the general prohibition on contributing to paganism, i.e. to 
non-Christian cults. The scholion to this article is content, once again, 
to provide the correct cross-references to the laws cited, in Justinian’s 
Code and in the Basilica.’™ 


8 “Tlepl tov TPOSHEpoOvtOV ovvaywyatg TN Lepoig EOvav” (JLSM no. [138], p. 73). 

29 “or cav tr S@pnOn 7 KataAewpOn ext cvotace: EAAnvichov n noAIg avto 
opBover.” (JLSM no. [139], p. 73). 

CJ. 1:9:1 = Coll. Trip. 1:9:1. 

1 ILSM no. [140], p. 73. 

CJ. 1:9:1 = Coll. Trip. 1:9:1. 

292 “Tlepv exloKonwv 1 KANpIK@V AopBavovtov evAoyias e& orpetixav, 7 lovdatov, 7 
EVYOMEVOV EV EKKANOLAIS 1] EV LOVAGTHPLOIG alpetiKov 7 EOViKOV, 7 caPBatiCovtov, 7 
ovveoptatovtwv tors Iovdatorg, 7 mposhEpovtwv cvvayayais 7 tepoic EOvav.” (JLSM 
no. [177], p. 86). 

23 “Aeyer 6€...0T1 TO ANyatevopevov BepitH G@PLATELW, T OVOTHMATL Eppatar. To 
evavtiov Se ex. aBeurtov, mANV el UN ToIg EV TO VT@ KAO’ Exaotov AnyatevOn, tote 
yap eppwto.” (JLSM no. [178], p. 86). 

24 ILSM no. [179], p. 87. 
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It has been said that the Roman law Glossatores in the medieval West 
posed as if Justinian was still ruling the Empire; Byzantine jurists did 
not need to pretend, for Justinian did indeed determine much of the 
legal fabric of the Empire in general and the legal status of the Jews 
in particular for centuries after his demise, either directly—through 
his Corpus—or indirectly, by means of the numerous private and offi- 
cial translations, and systematic handbooks and codes, civil as well as 
canonical, that transmitted and retransmitted that legacy. The legal 
reality of the existence of the Jews in Byzantium through the twelfth 
century was defined in his formulations, grounded on the legal norms 
he promulgated, and determined, above all, by the hallmark of his 
particular legacy on the Jews—its overriding ambiguity. For that 
legacy embodied two essentially conflicting ideologies, two mutually 
exclusive drives: Christian active integrationism on the one hand and 
the Roman latitudinarian approach to society and state on the other 
hand. Theoretically irreconcilable, they could coexist in a strongly and 
efficiently governed state committed to both, but such compromises 
were, by definition, always highly precarious and temporary, liable to 
be abruptly dissolved in an empire undergoing the complementary 
processes of deepening Christianization and the dilution of its Roman 
identity. Precariousness and impermanence characterized, therefore, 
the existence of the Jews as a recognized heterodox minority in the 
Byzantine Empire, and even that authorized existence was officially 
abolished in several forced conversions, state-wide as well as local. No 
less than five campaigns of forced conversions were initiated by the 
crown in the course of four centuries: under Heraclius in 630/2, Leo 
Il in 721/2, Basil I (867-886), Leo VI toward the end of the ninth cen- 
tury, and under Romanos Lecapenos in 932. Two further forced con- 
versions were carried out in the thirteenth century, under Theodoros 
Angelos in 1229 and under Johannes Vatatzes in 1254. 

In between these crises the authorized existence of Jews was under- 
pinned by Justinian’s Jewry-law, an ambiguous body of laws in that it 
defined all the Jews as “Romans” and subject in all manner of litigation 
to the common law and regular courts, but, at the same time, disquali- 
fied them from giving evidence in court against Orthodox litigants 
in "mixed" trials, yet qualified them to give evidence in cases which 
involved only Jews and, again, in matters pertaining to testaments and 
contracts. It banned the Jewish judiciary but tacitly accepted Jewish 
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jurisdiction in cases between Jews. It invalidated the very concept 
of Jewish self-government, but recognized the right of the Jewish 
authorities to appoint and employ Jewish price controllers to Jewish 
merchandise, imposed the duty of collecting the Aurum Coronarium 
on the Jewish Primates, and acknowledged the communal functions 
of Archipherekitae, Presbyters, and Didascaloi. It endorsed an active 
missionary work among the Jews through material and social induce- 
ments, but condemned and rejected “false” and “insincere” converts. 
It protected synagogues as “places of religion,” but banned the con- 
struction of new synagogues and the renovation of old ones. The 
ambiguity illustrated by these and similar instances resulted in legal 
innovations designed to make the traditional Jewry-law applicable in 
spite of—and to a considerable extent because of—that ambivalence, 
and in extensive abuse and arbitrariness, particularly evident in legal 
and fiscal impositions. 

The principal legal innovation in this respect concerns the personal 
legal status of the Jews: from its very beginning the Christian Empire 
recognized them as Roman citizens, and expected them, accordingly, 
to fulfill all the duties incumbent on the other citizens and forgo any 
legal privilege or special status that put them outside the common 
law’s ambit. Yet from its very beginning that state also embarked on a 
policy of disentitlement in all spheres of life—legal, political, economic, 
religious, and societal relationships—that rendered that citizenship a 
largely hollow concept, denuded of most of its practical implications. 
By 1049, at the latest, that process received official confirmation. An 
eloquent statement of principle on the legal status of the Jews promul- 
gated by Constantine IX Monomachos ignores any claim to Roman 
citizenship and affirms the concept of their potentially servile status 
on religious grounds, not unlike the Western institution of the ser- 
vitus camerae. The emperor declared, while granting in serfdom fif- 
teen “entirely free and subject to no one””” Jewish families to the Nea 
Mone Monastery in Chios, that his powers to reduce these free per- 
sons to servitude were based on religious considerations: God, in the 
New Dispensation, “subjected the Jewish nation to the Christian and 
ordained the believing and the right-thinking people to rule over the 


295 « ” 
Tovdaiovg eAevtepovg mavtanaow ovtag Kol LNSapov vmOKELpEvons... 


(M. J. Gedeon, “BuCavtwa XpvooBvAAa Kor Iittaxia,” ExxaAnoiaotum AAnero, 
4 [1883/84], pp. 412-3; JLSM no. [341] p. 160). 
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unbelieving and the senseless.””° Andronikos II applied that principle 
of servitus Imperii when he declared, in a letter to the Venetian Doge 
from 1319/20: “Our Jews are a legitimate possession of the Empire.”?”” 

Jews could no longer count, therefore, on rights recognized to free 
citizens; the exclusionist policies promoted by the Church were now 
practiced by the state in campaigns of purification—expulsions of 
Jews from cities and their concentration in virtual ghettos. Some of 
these were probably due to local initiative, such as the expulsion of the 
Jews from Sparta at the instigation of Nikon the Metanoeite in ca. 985 
in order to “purify” the pest-stricken city. But the role of the state 
is unmistakable in the ban on immigration of Jews to Chios issued 
by Constantine X Dukas in 1062,” and in the creation of the better 
known of these ghettos in Constantinople: all the Jewish inhabitants of 
the city were expelled sometime in the middle of the eleventh century 
and resettled in an enclosed quarter in Pera, outside the city walls and 
across the Golden Horn. The ban on their settlement in other parts of 
the city was maintained until the Latin conquest. Similar ghettos—or 
at least efforts to isolate the Jews from the Christian population—are 
known from other cities as well: Eustathios, Patriarch of Thessalonica 
(1175-ca. 1185), informed the Patriarch of Constantinople that under 
his predecessors in Thessalonica “the Hebrews were allowed to spread 
out....Some of them inhabited Christian ruins which they rebuilt, oth- 
ers inhabited dwelling-houses where Christians lived,”*” and asked for 
guidance how to deal with this difficult situation. He put the blame 
on the negligent holy patriarchs with great subtlety and circumspec- 
tion (“I know not [whether this happened] by their oversight or with 
their knowledge or in accordance with a certain imperial rescript. This 


26 “car to Xpiotiava dvAw to Iovdarcov cabunetate, Kar to mIGTOV KAT EVVOLV 
YEVOG TOD UTLOTOD KATAPXELV KAL AYVOLOVOS OKovoNos.” (ibid.). 

27 “Tudei quedam appropriata possessio sunt Imperii,” in a rather awkward Latin 
translation. Quoted from D. Jacoby, “Les quartiers juifs de Constantinople a l’epoque 
byzantine,” Byzantion, 37 (1967): 193. 

8 See the relevant passage in the Latin translation of that saint’s Vita in PG 
cols. 978-80. 

2° The relevant passage was summarized and published by B. K. Stephanides in: 
“Or xwdixes tng ASpiavovmoAeac,” Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 14 (1905): 593-4. 

300 “rapexapn8noav EBpaior rAavtvvOnva:... KL WKNOAV OL HEV EV EPEtTOTONOIC 
Xplotiavixots, avoicioSerow va avtwv- o1 S€ KOL EV OLKNHAOIW, EV OI wKODV 
Xprotiavou.” (Epist. 32, PG 136, col. 1299). 
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has not been clarified.”),* but it becomes perfectly clear that such 
“spreading out” of Jews was considered by then unacceptable, unless 
condoned by the Church or authorized expressly and formally by the 
emperor. Jews were by no means the only population-group targeted 
by such measures: the heretical Armenians and the Muslims found 
themselves implicated as well. That comprehensive policy of exclusion 
and its rationale were lucidly defined by Demetrios Khomatianos, 
Archbishop of Ochrida, in 1230/34: such people “were permitted to 
live in Christian lands and cities...except that they do not mix with 
the Christians, but rather live separately. For this reason places have 
been designated for each of these nations, either within the city or 
without, so that they may be restricted to these and shall not extend 
their dwellings beyond them.”*” Demetrios lists three reasons for their 
exclusion: convincing them “through the narrowness and restriction 
of their habitation”®” that such are the wages of heresy, exposing them 
to Orthodox missionary influence through frequent association with 
the Orthodox population, and the material advantages derived from 
their economic activity. “But if they exceed the limits set for their habi- 
tation, not only they must be constrained, but their buildings as well— 
of whatever kind they might be—should be razed to the ground. They 
lost long ago the freedom and license concerning such matters.” So 
much for their Roman citizenship. 

Almost paradoxically, the concentration of the Jews of Constanti- 
nople in the Pera ghetto probably led to the reconstitution of the spe- 
cial judiciary for Jewish litigants. Since the fourth century the imperial 
authorities consistently condemned and largely dismantled the Jew- 
ish judiciary while allowing it half-heartedly to act in certain types of 
cases, but on some unspecified date they established a special court 


301 “ovr 018’, eite Kata ANOny, ete Ko Kata ELlSNoW EKELOV, Elte KaL Kata DeLav 
twa. KeAevar. Tovto Se ovy evptoxetar.” (ibid.) 

302 “Ry taic Xpiotiavev yopoas Kai woAeow evdedSotar pev apynGev oucev... TAT 
ovK avayg peta tov Xpiotivev, oAAG, Keyopicpevac. OBev xa adopifovtar tonot 
EKAGTN TOVIMOV OVAN, ELTE EVTOG MOAEwV, ETE EKTOS. Note TOVTOIG eEUMEprypadecBar 
KGL [LT] ENEKEIVH TOVTOV TOS OLKTNGEIS avTMV extetvecBa.” (loavvoD Tov ENLOKOTOD 
Kitpov Anoxpiceig mpog Kavotavttwov apyienioxonov Avpaxyiov tov KoPactov, 
PG 119, col. 977). 

303 “T@ EOTEVOLEVM KOL AOWPLGLEVO TNS TOVTwV OLKT|GEWG” (ibid.). 

34 “Fi Se tovsg opovs vmepBaivovar thc adopioberons avtoig ovVOIKnOEWS, OD 
Lovov avtor KaAvEnoovtal, GAAG Ko To OLKOSOUNHATA ToVT@V, OTOLA 8’aVv KO WoL, 
KOATAOTPAPTGOVTAL. To YAP AVETUS EXELV KOL EVTAPPTOLADTMWS EV TOI TOLAVTOIG TAAGL 
onwdecayv.” (ibid.). 
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for the Jews under the Strategos tou Stenou, the strategos in charge 
of the Bosphoros, whose jurisdiction comprised the Pera ghetto. We 
are not informed about the circumstances that led to its constitution 
as the unique competent court for Jews or how it actually operated. 
But we do know from the commentary of Balsamon to Nomocanon I, 
3,3% dealing with the question of the authority of the positive law as 
against that of the unwritten usage, that it was abolished by Manuel 
Comnenos probably in 1166, that it existed for a considerable period 
of time until then—long enough for Balsamon to qualify its monop- 
oly on this type of litigation as “usage” (ovvnBe1a), and that since its 
dissolution Jews were to be charged before any tribunal in the land. 
Without reading too much into Balsamon’s statement that following 
the dissolution of that special court the Jews were judged “accord- 
ing to the laws,” a clear indication that the competent court in their 
regard was determined according to the law rather than to that usage, 
it is not improbable that the law previously enforced in the court of 
that strategos comprised some Jewish-law elements supplied by Jewish 
assessors, Officially or otherwise. 

The entry of the Jews into the regular judicial system—strictly man- 
datory in ‘mixed’ cases involving Christians and practically unavoid- 
able in cases that required execution by the state organs—brought to 
light the incapacity of the Jews to take oath in ordinary legal processes. 
It was a serious problem, for the Roman Law of Procedure required 
litigants to take oath in various procedural junctures, and Christian 
Roman law further emphasized the indispensability of such oaths for 
determining truth and justice. As Jews were exempt, in principle, from 
all state-imposed duties that transgressed their religion, and in order 
to assure the efficient running of the courts, a special Jewish-oath was 
needed, one that would be acceptable to both Christians and Jews. 

Three sources testify to the use of such oaths in the Byzantine 
Empire.*” The first two—an extract made and authenticated in 1147 
by Basil Pecules, the Judge of the Velum in the Hippodrome from the 


05 “GyvnBerac overs to1g Iovdar0ig Sika CeoOar mapa Love To OTPATHY Tov OTEVOD, 


0 KPQTOLOG KOL AYLOS NOV PaclAevs SiMpisato Tapa navtos SiKKoOTNPLOD KATA VOLOUG 
tovtov,s SixaCec@ar- Kat 1 ovvnPero. eAoyic8n woe: ovdev py otnpiyBeroa voy” 
(G. Rhalles and M. Potles, Zuvtaypyo tov Bevwv Kor 1epav Kavovev, I, [Athens 1852], 
scholion to Nomocanon 1,3, p. 41). 

6 The texts of all three are edited in E. Patlagean, “Contribution juridique a 
Vhistoire des Juifs dans la Méditerranée médiévale: les formules grecques de serment,” 
REJ, 124 (1965) : 137-56. 
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Book of the Prefect, a collection of regulations assembled in the City 
Prefect’s Office circa 911-912 and revised about 965, and paragraph 
36:14 in the Ecloga ad Prochiron mutata from southern Italy, dated to 
between the middle of the tenth and the middle of the twelfth centu- 
ries, transmit the text of “the oath that the Jews swear. °°” 

The third source, a legal record of a trial held in 1147, is particularly 
revealing, in that it details the actual legal mechanism by which the 
Jewish-oath was administered in ‘mixed’ cases and the considerable role 
it played in adjudicating such cases. The Christian plaintiff (a recent 
Jewish convert) sued the Jews of Attaleia for certain articles of prop- 
erty that he claimed as his own, and the presiding praktor—according 
to the plaintiff's deposition—“awarded us that our complaint should 
be settled by means of a sukofantikon oath (= sacramentum calumniae 
causa), and a teleion oath (= sacramentum decisionis causa); that while 
I, as a Christian, should take the sukofantikon they, on the other hand, 
should take a teleion, though not one they would wish, but one I shall 
give them in writing.”°* The Jews appeared to comply, but eventu- 
ally refused to take the required oath after the plaintiff took his, “and 
coming with gifts before the praktor eluded the oath.” The plaintiff 
appealed, therefore, to the emperor, who ordered in a rescript that the 
case be transferred to a higher instance and that the Jews should be 
compelled to either take the oath as specified in the first instance (but 
using the much milder text quoted from the Book of the Prefect) or 
surrender the articles demanded, provided that the plaintiff had sworn 
indeed the sukofantikon oath. 

Attestation of truthfulness was at the core of the Jewish oath; it was 
reinforced and supernaturally validated through symbolic gestures and 
verbal pronouncements. These gestures and pronouncements could 
be devised in a manner that would be acceptable to both Christians 
and Jews and respond to the special difficulties involved in ‘mixed’ 
cases, but the highly communicative nature of both gestures and pro- 
nouncements facilitated their evolution in conformity with the con- 
frontational posture of the ruling religion, i.e. under the imprint of the 
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victorious Church humiliating the defeated Synagogue. The example of 
the Attaleia process illustrates another motivation that led in the same 
direction: the Christian side had all the interest to render the Jewish- 
oath taken by his adversary as odious and humiliating as to make its 
taking practically impossible, for failure to take it was tantamount to 
legally conceding the case. This double motivation induced the courts 
to allow the degradation of what was originally a reasonable means 
of truth-attestation into an increasingly vicious and self-defeating 
process of humiliation and exclusion, though any single example of 
the Jewish-oath still consisted of both strands—the practical and the 
exclusionist—in varying degrees of weight and intensity. 

The gestures prescribed comprised the physical holding of the Bible 
(to weyaAerov),*!° girding oneself with a bramble (a painful experience 
and a not too subtle allusion to the soteriological significance of the 
Burning Bush as well as the Crown of Thorns), being thrown into 
the sea, standing in the water up to one’s neck, and striking the sea. 
The Attaleia text adds to the girding with bramble also lying down 
on a leather bag, going down into the sea, and spitting three times on 
one’s circumcised penis. The actual formula of attestation may include 
a blessing of the Lord, and it always enumerates the Lord’s great deeds, 
such as the Creation, giving the Law to Moses and the miracles per- 
formed through him, crossing the Red Sea, and feeding the people 
with heavenly bread. The actual swearing is followed by a list of Bibli- 
cal punishments that the oath-taker submits to in advance as retribu- 
tion for perjury: the leprosy of Gehazi, the sentence of Ely, the earth 
swallowing Dathan and Abeiron, and other Biblical maledictions. The 
formula in the Book of the Prefect is exceptional in that it does not 
acknowledge in advance punishments for perjury. 

The question of the special fiscal liability of the Jews has been much 
discussed.*!' The relevant documentation permits some reasonably 
reliable conclusions on that fiscality under the Early Empire, but it 
is too limited and anecdotal to allow for more than broad generali- 
ties in regard to the Middle and Late Empire. Throughout its history, 
nevertheless, it comprised two major types: poll-tax and collective 
taxation, and the main difference between the earliest and the later 


310 Meaning, usually, the Gospels, but in the present context it probably refers to 


the Old Testament. 
311 See Sharf, Byzantine Jewry, 183-99; Bowman, The Jews, 41-8. 
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periods consists in the mode of raising them: regular taxes sanctioned 
by specific laws under the Early Empire as against arbitrary, sporadic 
taxes lacking specific legal anchorage in the later Empire. 

The special Jewish poll-tax originated as early as the first century, 
under Vespasian, and the last positive reference to a regular Jewish 
poll-tax dates from the mid-seventh century (the register of 40,000 
taxable Jews handed to Omar when he occupied Alexandria in 643). 
Later sources, though largely anecdotal and inconclusive, suggest that 
the imperial government persisted in imposing a special poll-tax on 
Jews. Our (few) sources usually make no clear distinction between the 
poll-tax and the collective tax in their references to the special Jewish 
taxation: when the Theophanes continuatus reports that the despicable 
Michael II “declared the Jews exempt and free of tributes”>” this could 
apply to either of these two types of taxation or to both, just as a letter 
of Andronicus II from 1319/1320 states rather ambiguously that the 
Jews “pay the Empire what they are ordered [to pay],”*”? and Gregorios 
of Nicaea cites as one of the specific marks of infamy that distinguish 
the Jew that “[he is laden] with heavy taxes” and reports that the Jew 
was promised to be freed, on conversion, “from both the heavy taxes 
and such fiscal charges that oppressed him abusively until now.”?" It 
is reasonable to assume, all the same, that when the authorities enticed 
Jews to convert by offering them tax-exemption (the subject of the 
above-quoted passages from Gregorios) they referred to the special 
Jewish poll-tax, for the personal choice involved suggests a personal 
exemption, and, anyhow, an exemption from a communal tax would 
have been of no value at all to a convert once he had abandoned his 
former community. This was probably the sense of the report—again 
in the Theophanes continuatus—that Basil I promised the converted 
Jews that he would “free [them] from the burden of their former 
tributes,”?> a clear indication that the “former tributes” referred to are 


32 “zovg Iovda10ug avetovs popwav Kar eAevtepous ederxvvev” (Theophanes con- 


tinuatus, ed. I. Bekker [CSHB], Bonn 1838, cap. 8, p. 48). Georgios Cedrenos transmits 
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313 “reddentes Imperio illud quod ordinatum est eis” (D. Jacoby, Op. cit., p, 193). 
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des Juifs,” Travaux et mémoires, 11 [1991], p. 319). See Dagron’s commentary there 
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specific to the Jews rather than general taxes imposed on the popula- 
tion at large, on the one hand, and personal rather than communal, 
on the other hand. 

The Jewish collective tax originated in the Aurum Coronarium, an 
internal tax raised by the Jewish communities under the Patriarchs. 
Following the cessation of the Patriarchate in the early fifth century 
it was maintained as a state tax, collected by the Jewish communal- 
synagogal office holders and paid to the state treasury. Its later history, 
however, is uncertain. The evidence at our disposal is overwhelmingly 
legal, with fairly limited corroborating evidence of administrative or 
historiographical nature. The constitutive law of the Aurum Coro- 
narium as a state tax from 429 was received into Justinian’s Code,?"* 
and subsequently—in two independent Greek translations/abridge- 
ments of the Latin source—into three canon-law sources: the Collectio 
Tripartita,*” the Nomocanon in XIV Titles (Fourth Recension)*"* and 
its Auctaria.’ It was omitted, however, from all the other imperial 
legal sources, mainly the Basilica with its dependent literature. Yet we 
possess significant evidence of a communal tribute imposed on the 
community of Thessalonica in an eleventh-century Geniza letter con- 
cerning a “fine” of about 1000 hyperpera,” and in a petition of the 
community, dated 1425, to reduce the annual payment of that amount 
of 1000 hyperpera. The Venetian Signoria—in possession of the city 
at that time—acceded to the request and reduced that amount, under 
certain conditions, to 800 hyperpera.*! This evidence about com- 
munal taxation in Thessalonica might be entirely unconnected with 
the Aurum Coronarium, it might even bear on two unrelated occur- 
rences in the eleventh and in the fourteenth/fifteenth centuries, and 
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320 J, Mann, Texts and Studies in Jewish History and Literature, Vol. I, (New York, 
1972), 50. 

21 Bowman, Op. cit. 46-7, 306. 
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periods consists in the mode of raising them: regular taxes sanctioned 
by specific laws under the Early Empire as against arbitrary, sporadic 
taxes lacking specific legal anchorage in the later Empire. 

The special Jewish poll-tax originated as early as the first century, 
under Vespasian, and the last positive reference to a regular Jewish 
poll-tax dates from the mid-seventh century (the register of 40,000 
taxable Jews handed to Omar when he occupied Alexandria in 643). 
Later sources, though largely anecdotal and inconclusive, suggest that 
the imperial government persisted in imposing a special poll-tax on 
Jews. Our (few) sources usually make no clear distinction between the 
poll-tax and the collective tax in their references to the special Jewish 
taxation: when the Theophanes continuatus reports that the despicable 
Michael II “declared the Jews exempt and free of tributes” this could 
apply to either of these two types of taxation or to both, just as a letter 
of Andronicus II from 1319/1320 states rather ambiguously that the 
Jews “pay the Empire what they are ordered [to pay],”*!* and Gregorios 
of Nicaea cites as one of the specific marks of infamy that distinguish 
the Jew that “(he is laden] with heavy taxes” and reports that the Jew 
was promised to be freed, on conversion, “from both the heavy taxes 
and such fiscal charges that oppressed him abusively until now.” It 
is reasonable to assume, all the same, that when the authorities enticed 
Jews to convert by offering them tax-exemption (the subject of the 
above-quoted passages from Gregorios) they referred to the special 
Jewish poll-tax, for the personal choice involved suggests a personal 
exemption, and, anyhow, an exemption from a communal tax would 
have been of no value at all to a convert once he had abandoned his 
former community. This was probably the sense of the report—again 
in the Theophanes continuatus—that Basil I promised the converted 
Jews that he would “free [them] from the burden of their former 
tributes,”*!> a clear indication that the “former tributes” referred to are 


32 “rovg Iovdarovg avetovg popav Kar edevtepovg ederxvvev” (Theophanes con- 
tinuatus, ed. I. Bekker [CSHB], Bonn 1838, cap. 8, p. 48). Georgios Cedrenos transmits 
this phrase almost verbatim: “tovg Iovdaiovg avetovg mopmv Kai eAevtepovs et8er” 
(Historiarum Compendium, t. Il, ed. I. Bekker [CSHB], Bonn 18339, p. 73). 

313 “reddentes Imperio illud quod ordinatum est eis” (D. Jacoby, Op. cit., p. 193). 

314 “SyposiaKoig Se Papeciv vroKxeytevoc...Ko1r tov Snposiaxav Papwv Kor tov 
oco1 pexpt vov extpeaCov” (G. Dagron, “Le traité de Grégoire de Nicée sur le bapteme 
des Juifs,” Travaux et mémoires, 11 [1991], p. 319). See Dagron’s commentary there 
to the term ennpetat. 

315 “cov Papovs tov npotepwv anadAa&acs dopwv” (Op. cit., cap. 95, p. 341). 
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specific to the Jews rather than general taxes imposed on the popula- 
tion at large, on the one hand, and personal rather than communal, 
on the other hand. 

The Jewish collective tax originated in the Aurum Coronarium, an 
internal tax raised by the Jewish communities under the Patriarchs. 
Following the cessation of the Patriarchate in the early fifth century 
it was maintained as a state tax, collected by the Jewish communal- 
synagogal office holders and paid to the state treasury. Its later history, 
however, is uncertain. The evidence at our disposal is overwhelmingly 
legal, with fairly limited corroborating evidence of administrative or 
historiographical nature. The constitutive law of the Aurum Coro- 
narium as a state tax from 429 was received into Justinian’s Code,?!® 
and subsequently—in two independent Greek translations/abridge- 
ments of the Latin source—into three canon-law sources: the Colle¢tio 
Tripartita,"” the Nomocanon in XIV Titles (Fourth Recension)** and 
its Auctaria.” It was omitted, however, from all the other imperial 
legal sources, mainly the Basilica with its dependent literature. Yet we 
possess significant evidence of a communal tribute imposed on the 
community of Thessalonica in an eleventh-century Geniza letter con- 
cerning a “fine” of about 1000 hyperpera,” and in a petition of the 
community, dated 1425, to reduce the annual payment of that amount 
of 1000 hyperpera. The Venetian Signoria—in possession of the city 
at that time—acceded to the request and reduced that amount, under 
certain conditions, to 800 hyperpera.*’ This evidence about com- 
munal taxation in Thessalonica might be entirely unconnected with 
the Aurum Coronarium, it might even bear on two unrelated occur- 
rences in the eleventh and in the fourteenth/fifteenth centuries, and 


ee ae 

316 CJ, 1:9:17 UJRIL no. 53, p. 322). 

317 “Oy tov IovSa.1mv e€apyor tov otedavicov Kavove. Kat’ eviavtov 181oKivivveac 
Taig AApytioo1v eroxopiCovorv.” (Coll. Trip. 1:1:17, JLSM, no. [71], p. 49). 

318 “KL OTL TOV OTEPAVNTIKOV KaVvovO, o1 EFAPXOL AVT@V LdLOKIVSLVOS ELO@yOVEL 
caig hapyitiost.” (Fourth Recension, 12:2, o vopoc, JLSM, no. [158], p. 80). The text 
clearly derives from Coll. Trip. 1:1:17. 

319 “Tov vmep tov PactAikov otedavov ex tov Iovda.wv ovETapEXopEvov KEVOVE. O1 
RPWTOL AVTOV OLKELO peBodevetacay Kivdvve Kato Tov TAAGLOV NOTpPLApYOV TUROV.” 
(ibid., Auctaria, JLSM, no. [171], p. 84). This translation was made directly from 
CJ. 1:9:17 and is independent of the previous two texts. 

320 J. Mann, Texts and Studies in Jewish History and Literature, Vol. 1, (New York, 


1972), 50. : 
321 Bowman, Op. cit. 46-7, 306. 
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the equivalence of the payment demanded (1000 hyperpera) turn out 
to be a pure coincidence—but it does demonstrate the imposition of 
collective communal taxation on the Jews as a normal fiscal practice. 


The role of the Jewry-law system in the abusive segregation of the Byz- 
antine Jews can best be illustrated by the description of their status 
that Gregorios of Nicaea penned in 878/9. Arguing against the policy 
of enticing the Jews to convert through material advantages, he por- 
trayed the Jew as one “immersed in tannery, dog-dung and filth of all 
sorts, never dares to look a Christian straight in the eyes, laden with 
heavy taxes and all the abusive fiscal charges and lacks the very neces- 
sities [of life].”°2? Yet that Jew was solemnly promised by the impe- 
rial government that on his conversion he would not only be given 
money, but also “be freed henceforth from his evil-smelling profes- 
sion and from both the heavy taxes and such fiscal charges that have 
oppressed him abusively until now, be placed in a position to rule 
over true Christians, live an indolent and effortless life while being 
supplied with all the necessities of life, achieve high office undreamt- 
of [before] and marry a well-born wife of the land.”*” This glowing 
pipe-dream represents the reverse side of the actual condition of the 
potential Jewish convert—socio-economic exclusion and degradation, 
fiscal oppression, and a discriminatory status achieved through Jewry- 
law measures encompassing political and governmental incapacity as 
well as social exclusion through the ban on mixed marriages between 
Christians and Jews. The same picture of a policy combining arbi- 
trary fiscal measures with socio-political discrimination was painted in 
the Theophanes continuatus: Michael II was as arbitrary in liberating 
the Jews from their fiscal burden—for he loved them no less than he 
abhorred and oppressed the Christians—just as Basil I used his arbi- 
trary powers to promise the converted Jews that he would endow them 


322 “Bupoodeyav TE KaL KUVELG, KOTpW Kat PpOLOV navtodanW SLELMLPOLLEVOG KO 


Xprotiavoig pev und’ avtodVaApav, SnpootaKoisg Se Bapeow vmoKetpevos Kar Tots 
ENNPEAOTOAG EKKEIMEVOG A.AXOL, KUL TOV aAVayKALaV GLTOV onaviCopLevos” (Dagron, 
ibid.). 

3 “cor ypnpaticBemn pev ex xpwtys, SeEarto Se nAnpodopiav ws anoAAayen 
hoinov tov Svowdovg exitndevuatos cor tov Sypoctaxav Popov Kor Tov OoOoL LEXPt 
vov emnpeaCov, K&L KATAOTAIN HEV ENIKPATHS ToV AVTO TovTO Xpiotiavev, Cov Se Prov 
apyov Ko anovov e&e1 mapm oAnv exvtov thv Conv xopnyovpeva ta xpewwdn, Kor 
a€topatav wv ovd’ ovap evdev extByoetat, KL TOV ENL TOV TOMOD THV EV YEYOVULAY EIG 
yapovg Anwetar.” (ibid.). 
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with high rank, release them from the burden of their former tributes 
and convert them from “atipov” into “enttiyow”, from ‘dishonorable’ 
into ‘honorable,’ a promise resonating with the original perception 
of ‘honor’ as synonymous to possession of full civic rights and privi- 
leges.** The other face of Jewry-law was defined, however, by Leo VI: 
“These laws, which deal with the organization of their life, order that 
they read the Divine Scriptures, that they should not be hindered from 
their proper customs, even that their children should be recognized as 
their own by blood relationship as well as by kinship of circumcision.” 
Byzantine Jewry-law was, manifestly, a highly ambivalent system. A 
large measure of ambivalence characterized, consequently, the legal 
condition of the Jews in the Byzantine Empire throughout the mil- 
lennium under discussion, with a steadily growing predominance, 
though, of its assimilative/exclusionist constituents over the latitudi- 
narian elements, consequent on the progressive Christianization of the 
Empire and the corresponding decline of its Roman heritage. 


4 “npooGerg Se Kar aEropatwv tors mpocepyopevors Siavopag Kor tov Bapovs 
tov npotepwv anahhagas popwv Kar exitipovs €€ atywv norew.” (Op. cit., cap. 95, 
p. 341). 

35 See note 147 above. 


THE JEWS IN THE BYZANTINE ECONOMY 
(SEVENTH TO MID-FIFTEENTH CENTURY) 


David Jacoby 


Byzantium experienced repeated changes in its boundaries from 
the early Arab conquests in the first half of the seventh to its fall to 
the Ottomans around the mid-fifteenth century. Within that long 
period various Romaniote, Greek-speaking Jewish communities of the 
Empire were either temporarily or permanently placed under foreign 
rule. The latter was the case with numerous communities in the thir- 
teenth century, when the Empire suffered extensive territorial losses 
to Western or Latin forces in the aftermath of the Fourth Crusade. 
This period also witnessed several economic developments that deeply 
affected Byzantium and its former territories, both in the short and in 
the long term. There was nevertheless a large degree of continuity in 
the economic interaction between the Byzantine and Latin regions.’ It 
is indispensable, therefore, to take into account the economic activi- 
ties of the Jews residing in these regions, regardless of whether their 
communities remained within the Empire or were subjected to for- 
eign domination, in order to gain a long-term perspective of Jewish 
involvement in the Byzantine economy.’ 

The geographic range of this investigation exceeds the shifting 
boundaries of Byzantium for yet another reason, namely, the paucity 
and nature of the evidence illustrating Jewish economic activities. The 
sources covering the period extending to the thirteenth century, which 
include a small number of Geniza documents, are rather scarce and 
scattered over space and time, yet yield invaluable information once 
they are inserted within a broader context. The documentation bear- 
ing upon the following period, especially charters drafted by western 
notaries, is far more abundant for specific locations, trade routes and 


' These developments and their impact are examined below. 

* Various aspects of the Byzantine economy have recently been surveyed in The 
Economic History of Byzantium, From the Seventh through the Fifteenth Century, ed. 
A. Laiou (Washington, D.C. 2002) (hereafter: EHB). Jews are mentioned only sparsely. 
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periods, yet deficient for others.’ Provided anachronistic transpositions 
are avoided, the occasional recourse to late sources proves helpful in 
the reconstruction of Jewish participation in the Byzantine economy 
of earlier centuries. This recourse also enables an evaluation of the 
extent to which Jewish involvement in specific sectors of that economy 
continued over time. 

Jews were present in Byzantine and former Byzantine territories 
throughout the eight centuries examined in this study. The extant 
sources enable only a partial reconstruction of Jewish settlement and 
of its extensive geographic distribution in these regions. Most Jews 
resided in cities situated along the main waterways of the eastern 
Mediterranean and major land routes, namely the Via Appia cross- 
ing southern Italy, the via Egnatia running through the Balkans, and 
the commercial itineraries of Asia Minor, as well as in political and 
administrative centers. Settlement continuity over several centuries 
is documented for Constantinople, Thessalonica, Thebes, Euripos/ 
Negropont (modern Chalkis) in the island of Euboea, and Chandax/ 
Candia (modern Iraklion) in Crete, yet can be ascertained for few 
other localities. Evolving political, economic and local conditions and 
the high degree of Jewish mobility within the Empire and across its 
political boundaries affected the composition, size, and economic pro- 
file of individual Jewish communities. These factors also account for 
the creation of additional ones in new political centers and in cities 
enjoying swift economic growth. The constant flow of Jewish migra- 
tion between Byzantium and Islamic countries, especially Egypt, con- 
tributed its share to business relations between these regions.* The 
Jews suffered from legal, administrative, and fiscal discrimination and 
various restrictions, both in the Empire and in the territories occupied 
by the Latins. They were nevertheless considered free, unless enslaved 


> For instance, the sources illustrating the continuity of Jewish settlement in Thes- 
salonica from the 1180s to the mid-fifteenth century fail to yield any indication about 
economic activities besides the copy of Hebrew manuscripts: see D. Jacoby, “For- 
eigners and the Urban Economy in Thessalonike, c. 1150-c. 1430,” Dumbarton Oaks 
Papers 57 (2003), 123-9. 

* The complex topic of Jewish settlement and mobility in Byzantium is beyond the 
range of the present study. On some of its aspects, see D. Jacoby, “The Jewish Com- 
munities of the Byzantine World from the Tenth to the Mid-Fifteenth Century: Some 
Aspects of their Evolution,” in Jewish Reception of Greek Bible Versions. Studies in their 
Use in Late Antiquity and the Middle Ages (Text and Studies in Medieval and Early 
Modern Judaism 23), eds. N. de Lange, J. Krivoruchko and C. Boyd-Taylor (Tiibingen, 
2009), 157-81. 
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as a result of war or piracy. As a result, they could freely engage in eco- 
nomic pursuits of their choice and there were no limitations on their 
freedom of movement, two important factors affecting the variety and 
geographic range of their economic activities. 

These primarily took place in cities or in relation to them, even 
when connected to rural property or occupations, which will soon be 
examined. A fairly large number of activities generated financial trans- 
actions, a flow of cash, and an exchange of services within the self- 
contained system of the local Jewish community. They included public 
functions such as education, charity, the operation of the synagogue, 
internal administration, and rabbinical justice, in addition to private 
liturgical functions, the ritual slaughtering of domestic animals, the 
copying of Hebrew manuscripts, as well as the renting and sale of 
communal and private premises situated within the Jewish neighbor- 
hood.* Other Jewish economic activities were carried out within two 
separate, yet interconnected systems, namely, an internal Jewish net- 
work, specific to the communities, and the broad general economic 
network supplying all markets, regardless of their nature. The internal 
network, exclusively geared toward Jewish customers, was a projection 
of the distinctive corporate Jewish identity and an indispensable factor 
in the latter’s preservation. It handled the slaughter of domestic ani- 
mals for meat consumption and exercised constant supervision over 
the production, transportation, and distribution of wine and dairy 
products. These operations, governed by Jewish religious precepts, 
were carried out under particular conditions differing from those cus- 
tomary in Christian and Muslim societies. Jewish seasonal workers 
were sent to production sites, cheese molds were stamped, and the 
goods were escorted to the city to ensure their suitability for Jewish 


* On discrimination and legal status, see D. Jacoby, “Les Juifs de Byzance: une 
communauté marginalisée,” in Hoi perithoriakoi sto Byzantio (= Marginality in 
Byzantium), ed. C. Maltezou (Goulandri-Horn Foundation) (Athens 1993), 129-134, 
reprinted in D. Jacoby, Byzantium, Latin Romania and the Mediterranean (Aldershot, 
2001), no. III; idem, “Venice and the Venetian Jews in the Eastern Mediterranean,” in 
Gli Ebrei e Venezia, secoli XIV-XVUI, ed. G. Cozzi (Milano, 1987), 34-41, reprinted in 
D. cil Studies on the Crusader States and on Venetian Expansion (Northampton, 
1989), no. X. 

* Tam not dealing here with the economic functions of rabbis, teachers, other com- 
munal and ritual officers, scribes, or with those of physicians, pharmacists, and law- 
yers. These functions were often combined with trade and money-lending, activities 
examined in this study. A physician attested in 1137 offers a case in point: see below, 
228. Shopkeepers, servants and seasonal workers have also been left out. 
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consumption. These practices, attested for Venetian Crete, must have 
also been applied in the Byzantine Empire.’ Incidentally, kosher com- 
modities were clearly more expensive than others, as a result of the 
added cost of supervision and a less competitive market.’ 

Since most Jews were urban residents, they heavily depended upon 
farmers for the supply of wine, milk, butter, cheese, and domestic ani- 
mals. Wine was essential for the performance of various Jewish ritual 
functions and therefore in constant demand, and yet was also enjoyed 
as a beverage. Cheese was the staple protein food of the poor, who 
only rarely could afford meat, if at all. It was also an important com- 
ponent of the daily diet of the middle and upper ranks of society, 
high-grade cheese being considered a delicacy.’ We have no evidence 
regarding the local Jewish chains of supply handling these commodi- 
ties in Byzantium, whether before or after the Fourth Crusade. This is 
the case, for instance, with respect to the slaughter of domestic ani- 
mals and the marketing of meat in Constantinople, although the state- 
controlled meat supply of the city was highly organized and is well 
documented.” The operation of the internal Jewish supply system in 
the Empire may nevertheless be partly reconstructed with the help of 
sources and circumstantial evidence bearing on Crete from the early 
thirteenth century onward, when the island was ruled by Venice. The 
Jewish communal regulations issued in 1228 and later in the island’s 
capital Candia, known as Taqanot Qandya as well as Venetian docu- 
ments offer rich information regarding the production and supply of 
kosher wine, dairy products, and meat.” 


” David Jacoby, “The Jews in Byzantium and the Eastern Mediterranean: Economic 
Activities from the Thirteenth to the Mid-Fifteenth Century,” in Wirtschaftsgeschichte 
der mittelalterlichen Juden: Fragen und Einschdtzungen, eds. M. Toch and E. Miiller- 
Luckner (Miinchen, 2008), 26-8. 

8 This is revealed by wine prices: see ibid., 47. 

® On cheese in nutrition and the varieties produced in Crete, see D. Jacoby, “Cretan 
Cheese: A Neglected Aspect of Venetian Medieval Trade,” in Medieval and Renais- 
sance Venice, eds. E. Kittel and T. Madden (Urbana, 1999), 49-51, reprinted in 
D. Jacoby, Commercial Exchange Across the Mediterranean: Byzantium, the Crusader 
Levant, Egypt and Italy (Aldershot, 2005), no. VIII. 

© See O. Schmitt, “Zur Fleischversorgung Konstantinopels,” Jahrbuch der Oster- 
reichischen Byzantinistik 54 (2004): 135-57. 

1 The Jewish regulations are recorded in Elias S. Artom et Humbertus M.D. Cassuto, 
eds., Taganot Qandya ve-Zikhronoteha (Statuta Iudaeorum Candiae eorumque 
memorabilia) (Jerusalem, 1943) (Hebrew), passim. For the Venetian documents, see 
below. 
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The demand for kosher commodities could be ensured in three dif- 
ferent ways: complete dependence upon the mechanisms of the gen- 
eral economic system, yet under close Jewish supervision at all stages 
from production to consumption; reduced dependence linked to Jew- 
ish holding or owning of land and domestic animals, which enabled 
stricter control; finally, self-sufficiency at all stages. None of these 
alternatives was exclusive of the others, and the three clearly cohabited 
in Byzantium and former Byzantine territories. The first alternative 
does not require any elaboration regarding the supply of pastoral and 
agricultural goods. The two others involved the existence of Jewish 
rural settlements or the holding of means of production. 

The evidence regarding Jewish rural settlements in Byzantium and 
the Latin-occupied territories has been largely overlooked so far. It is 
rather meager, yet nevertheless significant. According to the Chronicle 
of Ahima ‘az at some time in the second half of the ninth century Jews 
residing in villages, clearly farmers, traveled in their wagons to spend 
the Sabbath in Venosa, a city of Byzantine Basilicata, Italy.’* Isaac, 
brother of Emperor John II Komnenos, provided that a Jewish mar- 
ried couple who had converted to Christianity before 1152 were to 
receive annual grants from the Kosmosoteira monastery founded on 
his estate near Bera in Thrace. The grants included grain and wine, 
which suggests that the couple was living close to the monastery in 
the countryside.” It is not impossible, therefore, that they engaged in 
rural work and had belonged to a Jewish rural community before their 
conversion. Presumably in the second half of 1161 Benjamin of Tudela 
noted a community of two hundred Jews in Krisa, a small port on the 
northern shore of the Gulf of Corinth in the vicinity of Delphoi, whose 
members “sow and reap on their own plots and lands.” 


” B. Klar, ed., Megillat Ahima‘az (= The Chronicle of Ahima‘az) (Jerusalem, 1974), 
16 (Hebrew). See also J. Starr, The Jews in the Byzantine Empire, 641-1204 (Texte und 
Forschungen zur byzantinisch-neugriechische Philologie, 30) (Athens, 1939), 28. 

% J. Thomas and A. Hero, eds., Byzantine Monastic Foundation Documents 
(Dumbarton Oaks Studies, 35) (Washington, D. C. 2000), II, 782, for the date of the 
foundation, and for the grant, 791 and 840, par. 93. 

4 M.N. Adler, The Itinerary of Benjamin of Tudela: Critical Text, Translation and 
Commentary (London, 1907), 12 (Hebrew), 10 (English tr.) (hereafter: BT}. For the 
dating of Benjamin’s sojourn in Byzantium, see D. Jacoby, “Benjamin of Tudela and 
his “Book of Travels,” in Venezia incrocio di culture. Percezioni di viaggiatori europei 
€ non europei a confronto. Atti del convegno Venezia, 26-27 gennaio 2006 (Centro 
Tedesco di Studi Veneziani, Ricerche, 4), eds. K. Herbers e F. Schmieder (Roma, 
2008), 145-7. For the location of Krisa, see J. Koder und F. Hild, Hellas und Thessalien 
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Benjamin, who visited Mytilene in the first half of 1163, reported 
that the Jews of the island were scattered in ten sites, most of them 
obviously villages.” Archbishop Eustathios of Thessalonica refers to a 
Jewish rural community in the vicinity of Thessalonica when reporting 
the siege of the city by the forces of the Kingdom of Sicily in 1185.!* In 
1204 a Jewish bill of divorce was drawn up in the village of Gortzanos 
adjacent to Dyrrachion (modern Durazzo). Hillel ben Eliakim, who 
apparently resided in Selymbria (modern Silivri), Thrace, considered 
in his commentaries on Sifre and Sifra, the latter completed in 1212, 
the care and pruning of orchards and several other agricultural issues,!* 
In 1352 a Jew was living with his family in the Cretan village of Pala, 
yet there is no evidence of Jewish villages in Venetian Crete, which 
is well-documented. Jewish herdsmen owning sheep and goats in the 
vicinity of Modon in the southwestern Peloponnesus are attested in 
1483, yet this was clearly not a new phenomenon.” It stands to reason 


(Tabula Imperii Byzantini, 1 = Osterreichische Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philos- 
ophisch-historische Klasse, Denkschriften, 125) (Wien, 1976), 195. 

5 BT, 17(Hebrew), 14 (tr.). For the dating, see Jacoby, “Benjamin of Tudela,” 146. 

© Eustazio di Tessalonica, La espugnazione di Tessalonica, ed. Stilpon Kyriakidis 
(Istituto Siciliano di Studi Bizantini e Neoellenici, Testi, 5) (Palermo, 1961), 124, Il. 
25-6, text reproduced with same pagination in Eustathios of Thessaloniki, The Cap- 
ture of Thessaloniki, with English tr. by J. Melville-Jones (Byzantina Australiensia, 8) 
(Canberra, 1988). 

” According to a responsum of Isaiah of Trani: A. Wertheimer, ed., Tesuvot Harid. 
The Responsa of Rabbi Isaiah the Elder of Terrani (sic), Italy (13th cent.) (Jerusalem, 
1967), col. 123, no. 23 (Hebrew); tr. Steven B. Bowman, The Jews of Byzantium, 1204- 
1453 (Alabama, 1985), 217, no. 13, and dating by Heinrich Gross, “Jesaja b. Mali da 
Trani,” Zeitschrift fiir hebraische Bibliographie 13 (1909): 51. 

8 Bowman, The Jews of Byzantium, 62-3, 117, and 218, no. 15. A different case 
is envisaged by the Karaite scholar Yehuda ben Eliyahu Hadassi, a resident of Con- 
stantinople around the mid-twelfth century. In his Eshkol Ha-Kofer he refers to 
fig and other fruit trees growing in the courtyard of a house, thus in small numbers: 
Z. Ankori, Karaites in Byzantium: The Formative Years, 970-1100 (New York, 1957), 
181, n. 47. With respect to the dating of Eshkol Ha-Kofer, Ankori, ibid., 128, refers to 
a visit of Oriental Karaites in Constantinople in the mid-twelfth century, and ibid., 
442, he dates the work to the second half of the twelfth century while referring to 
S. Poznanski, The Karaite Literary Opponents of Saadiah Gaon (London, 1908), 68, 
who ascribes it to 1148. 

% A. Lombardo, ed., Zaccaria de Fredo, notaio in Candia (1352-1357) (Fonti per la 
storia di Venezia, Sez. III—Archivi notarili) (Venezia, 1968), 34, no. 43. 

0 C. Sathas, Documents inédits relatifs a Vhistoire de la Gréce au Moyen Age (Paris, 
1890-1900), IV, 127. 
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that the agricultural and pastoral activities of these Jews were not lim- 
}ted to self-supply and were at least partly market-oriented.” 

Some toponyms suggest Jewish rural activity in additional localities. 
It is noteworthy that a peninsula on the northern coast of Mytilene 
was called Hebraiokastro, Obreokaspro, or Obriokastro, which seems 
to confirm Benjamin of Tudela’s statement regarding Jewish presence 
in the rural areas of the island, mentioned above.” Similar place names 
appear in other regions, namely, Ebropouloi east of Kerkyra on the 
island of Corfu, Breokastro, Breokastron and Hebraika on the island 
of Andros, Breokastro on Tinos,” Briokastro and Briokastron at two 
different places on Lemnos,” Briokastron or Ebraiokastron on Thasos, 
attested in 1394,% and Briokastro in Attica. The derivation of the 
first component of these names from Greek Ebraios or Jew’ would 
imply the existence of villages exclusively inhabited by Jews or with 
a decisive Jewish majority. Some doubts have been raised on philo- 
logical grounds regarding that derivation, yet the arguments are not 
convincing. It has also been stressed that several of these place names 
only survive in folk traditions, are applied to presently uninhabited or 
ruined sites, and are not attested in medieval documentation, except 
for Thasos.”” The negative approach to the ‘Jewish’ connection of the 
names has also been nurtured by the common, yet mistaken assump- 
tion that there were no Jewish farmers, or hardly any in the Empire and 
former Byzantine territories. However, the existence of Hebraiokastro 
on Mytilene, which matches Benjamin of Tudela’s statement regarding 


1 A. Sharf, Byzantine Jewry from Justinian to the Fourth Crusade (London, 1971), 
114-6, and E. Malamut, Les iles de Empire byzantin, VII°-XIF* siécles (Byzantina Sor- 
bonensia, 8) (Paris, 1988), I, 168, 170, contend respectively that all the Jews settled on 
the island of Chios in the eleventh century or some of them were farmers. N. Oikono- 
mides, “The Jews of Chios (1049): A Group of Excusati,” in Intercultural Contacts in 
the Medieval Mediterranean. Studies in Honour of David Jacoby, ed. Benjamin Arbel 
(London, 1996) = Mediterranean Historical Review 10/1-2 (1995): 218-225, envisages 
that some Jews rented rural properties from the Nea Moni monastery. However, since 
these Jews only paid a head tax, it is unlikely that they were peasants: see Jacoby, “Les 
Juifs de Byzance,” 128-9. 

* For the location, see J. Koder, Aigaion Pelagos (Die nérdliche Agdis) (Tabula 
Imperii Byzantini, 10 = Osterreichische Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philosophisch- 
historische Klasse, Denkschriften, 259) (Wien, 1998), 294, s. v. H. Theodoroi. 

® Malamut, Les iles de ’Empire byzantin, I, 183, 210-1, 213. 

4 Koder, Aigaion Pelagos, 198, 199, 264. 

% Thid., 173, 220, 222. 

° Koder und Hild, Hellas, 222. 

” Bowman, The Jews of Byzantium, 63-5, and 294-5, no. 104. 
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the Jews of the island, and renders the presence of small Jewish com- 
munities in the sites mentioned above quite plausible. The absence of 
chronological clues, except for Thasos, prevents their dating, yet the 
period following the Fourth Crusade is the most likely one for reasons 
explained below. 

Jewish farmers should be distinguished from Jews who owned or 
held land like other urban residents, without necessarily pursuing 
themselves agricultural or pastoral activities. In the early tenth century 
the wealthy Amittai II had a vineyard in Apulia near Oria.* In 1033 
a Jew bought two adjacent vineyards in the region of Taranto and in 
1039 an additional, adjacent one to the others from the same Christian 
owner.” This does not necessarily imply that he personally partici- 
pated in the growing of grapes and the production of wine. Karaite 
authors discussed the employment of workers on Jewish land. Jacob 
ben Reuben envisaged in his Sefer Ha-Osher, presumably composed 
in Constantinople in the second half of the eleventh or rather the first 
half of the twelfth century, Karaite handymen harvesting grapes or 
looking after domestic animals and sheep.” Around the mid-twelfth 
century the Karaite Yehuda ben Eliyahu Hadassi, a resident of Con- 
stantinople, mentioned in his Eshkol Ha-Kofer Christian sharecrop- 
pers working in Jewish fields and vineyards.” At that time there were 
vineyards in sparsely built-up areas within the urban walls of the city 
and in its vicinity.” In the second or third decade of the thirteenth 
century a Jew presumably residing in Kastoria, western Macedonia, 
owned a vineyard in nearby Vrastiana. It was claimed by his son, a 
convert to Christianity, in the court of Demetrios Chomatianos, who 
served as archbishop of Ohrid from 1216/17 to ca. 1236. David 


Klar, Megillat Ahima‘az, 29. 

2 F, Trinchera, ed., Syllabus Graecarum Membranarum (Napoli 1865), 29-31, 
no. 26, and 36-8, no. 31; tr. Starr, The Jews in the Byzantine Empire, 194, nos. 137-8. 

© Ankori, Karaites in Byzantium, 180 and citation in n. 44. For the approximate 
dating of Sefer Ha-Osher, see ibid., 196-197 and n. 103, 442. Poznanski, The Karaite 
Literary Opponents, 66-7, ascribed the work to the first half of the twelfth century. 

31 Ankori, Karaites in Byzantium, 180 and citation in n. 41. For the dating of the 
work, see above, n. 18. 

2 See D. Jacoby, “Mediterranean Food and Wine for Constantinople: The Long- 
Distance Trade, Eleventh to Mid-Fifteenth Century,” in Commodities and Traffic 
Routes: Aspects of Supply and Accommodation in the Eastern Mediterranean (4th to 
15th Centuries), eds. E. Kislinger, J. Koder, A. Kuelzer, (Wien, 2010), 138 and n. 85. 

3 J. Pitra, ed., Analecta sacra et classica (Roma, 1891), VI, cols. 377-82, no. 85. For 
the approximate dating, see Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium, ed. A. Kazhdan (New 
York, 1991), I, 426, s. v. Chomatenos, Demetrios. 
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Kalomiti, a resident of Negropont, the main city of Euboea, had fields 
and vineyards in the island in the 1260s. In Venetian Crete, Euboea 
and Genoese Chios various credit operations resulted in the transfer 
of rural land and dependent peasants to Jews, whether temporarily 
as security for loans, or permanently following their acquisition from 
insolvent debtors. In 1423 Venice, alarmed by the large-scale Jewish 
acquisitions of property outside the Jewish quarters in its overseas ter- 
ritories, ordered the Jews to relinquish them within two years. Jews 
nevertheless continued to obtain, rent, or buy rural land.* In 1398 the 
Jewess Ihera Melicha of Chios owned fruit-gardens and vineyards in a 
suburb and around the city.** For many years prior to 1436 Salomon 
son of Abraham, a resident of Patras in the northwestern Pelopon- 
nesus, leased land turned into a garden or rather an orchard in the 
city’s vicinity.” 

The information regarding rural sites inhabited, owned, or rented 
by Jews is sporadic. Moreover, since no rural location is documented 
more than once it is impossible to determine how long it was exploited 
by Jews, whether directly or indirectly. Not surprisingly, Jewish rural 
settlements and Jews engaging in agricultural and pastoral activi- 
ties are not documented to the same extent as urban communities. 
Still, they were presumably more numerous than it would seem at first 
glance, since the evidence assembled here relates to regions distant one 
from another, to different periods, and illustrates the continuity of the 
phenomenon. Jews must have been eager to obtain rural land yield- 
ing revenue yet more importantly, enabling close supervision over the 
production of kosher wine and edibles. One may wonder whether the 
reference of Benjamin of Tudela to sowing in Krisa is accurate, since it 
would imply grain growing, or merely a reference to agricultural activ- 
ities couched in biblical terms. The growing of grain on Jewish land is 
attested by the references of twelfth-century Karaite authors to fields, 


* According to an anonymous and undated Hebrew letter sent from Negropont 
to Rome, ed. C. Bernheimer, “Document relatif aux Juifs de Négrepont,” Revue des 
Etudes Juives 65 (1913), 224-8, esp. 224-5; tr. Bowman, The Jews of Byzantium, 234-40, 
no. 30. I shall justify my dating in a forthcoming study. 

© See Jacoby, “The Jews in Byzantium and the Eastern Mediterranean,” 45-6. 

** D. Gioffré, “Atti rogati in Chio nella seconda meta del XIV secolo,” Bulletin de 
l'Institut historique belge de Rome 34 (1962): 379-81. 

” E. Gerland, Neue Quellen zur Geschichte des lateinischen Erzbistums Patras 
(Leipzig, 1903), 218-20, no. 19; tr. Bowman, The Jews of Byzantium, 309-10, no. 130. 
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sharecroppers, and mills.** In any event, the planting or acquisition of 
vineyards must have been considered a priority. Single or small vine- 
yards were exploited for private consumption, while the accumulation 
of vineyards, as in Kastoria, was clearly aimed at market supply. 

However, it is rather unlikely that the Jewish rural sector ever cov- 
ered all the demand for kosher commodities of any community in the 
Empire or in former Byzantine territories after the seventh century. As 
a result, the internal Jewish supply network was never self-sufficient, 
entirely independent, or disjoined from the general economic net- 
work. Since it could not fulfill the required functions at all the stages 
leading from production to consumption, it heavily relied on external 
supplies of labor and produce. In many areas the growing of grapes, 
their harvest, and the actual production of wine, milking and the pro- 
duction of butter and cheese, the growing of animals for slaughter, 
as well as the transfer of these commodities to Jewish markets and 
consumers were largely, if not entirely performed by Christians. This 
is illustrated, for instance, by a Jewish physician from Egypt settled in 
Byzantine Seleucia, southern Asia Minor, who in 1137 had in store 
four hundred barrels of wine prepared according to rabbinical pre- 
cepts, much of which was presumably intended for export.® Since he 
failed to mention vineyards among his possessions, it is clear that the 
wine had been produced by Christians under Jewish supervision. As 
attested in 1320, Venetian merchants went from Constantinople to 
the countryside at the time of the grape gathering to buy must, unfer- 
mented grape juice, from peasants. There is good reason to believe 
that some Jews of Constantinople acted likewise to ensure their basic 
supply of kosher wine.” 


%@ Ankori, Karaites in Byzantium, 179-80 and citations in n. 41-3, see above, 226. 

3% Ed. and Hebrew tr. by S. D. Goitein, “A Letter of Historical Importance from 
Seleucia (Selefke), Cilicia, dated 21 July 1137,” Tarbiz 27 (1958): 528-35 (Hebrew); 
English tr. and commentary by idem, “A Letter from Seleucia (Cilicia), Dated 21 July 
1137,” Speculum 39 (1964): 298-303, esp. 299-300. Medical practice alone cannot 
explain the wealth of this physician, on which see D. Jacoby, “What Do We Learn 
about Byzantine Asia Minor from the Documents of the Cairo Genizah?,” in He Byz- 
antine Mikra Asia (60s-12os ai.) (= Byzantine Asia Minor (6th~12th cent.)) (Insti- 
tute for Byzantine Research, National Hellenic Foundation) (Athens, 1998), 94-5, 
reprinted in Jacoby, Byzantium, no. I. 

# G. Thomas, ed., Diplomatarium veneto-levantinum (Venetiis 1880-1899), I, 164 
lines 2-3 from below. 

“| Kosher wine was also imported to Constantinople from more distant producers: 
see below. 
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The fairly abundant evidence for Venetian Crete enables a recon- 
struction of the internal Jewish supply network in the island, in the 
operations of which Jews occasionally participated beyond the exercise 
of supervision. The sources also reveal various aspects of its depen- 
dence upon the general supply system. One of these was the provi- 
sion of Jewish credit to non-Jewish rural producers in return for the 
delivery of commodities at a fixed date or within a fixed period. The 
integration of the internal Jewish network within the broader produc- 
tion and trade patterns of the eastern Mediterranean was further pro- 
moted by three offshoots of the former: the sale of kosher surpluses 
not absorbed by the Jewish residents of Crete; the marketing of edibles 
and wine originally intended for Jewish consumption, yet rendered 
unfit for that purpose as a result of improper handling or supervision; 
and finally, the extension of Jewish business trips for the delivery of 
kosher wine and cheese to transactions in similar non-kosher prod- 
ucts.” It is likely that similar production and supply structures and 
credit operations existed in Byzantium to varying degrees, though not 
to the same extent as in Venetian Crete. By the twelfth century the use 
of sale credit was presumably fairly common in regions of the Empire 
familiar with Italian credit and business practices, yet rather limited in 
the less monetized rural economy of other regions. ‘The flow of liquid 
capital and the use of credit increased in the following centuries.” 

As noted earlier, the Jews of Byzantium and Latin-occupied ter- 
ritories were free to engage in any occupation of their choice. They 
exercised a conspicuous activity in three economic branches, namely, 
tanning, dyeing, and the manufacturing of silk textiles and garments. 
The dyeing of hides and that of textiles involved different processes 
and different professional skills. Dyeing and tanning were widespread 
among the Jews of the eastern Mediterranean.“ These occupations, 
especially the latter, were considered degrading because of the foul 


*® See Jacoby, “The Jews in Byzantium and the Eastern Mediterranean,” 31-2. 

® On the Italian impact with respect to credit, see A. Laiou, “Byzantium and the 
Commercial Revolution,” in Europa medievale e mondo bizantino. Contatti effettivi e 
possibilita di studi comparati (Istituto Storico Italiano per il Medio Evo, Nuovi studi 
storici 40), eds. G. Arnaldi e G. Cavallo (Roma, 1997), 239-46, 252-3. On money 
circulation and monetization in Byzantium, see C. Morrisson, “Byzantine Money: Its 
Production and Circulation,” in EHB, UI: 946-62. 

* S. Goitein, A Mediterranean Society: The Jewish Communities of the Arab World 
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waters and the stench associated with the industrial processes, and 
their practitioners were located at the bottom of the social scale. 
However, there is no evidence to support the claim that tanning was 
imposed upon the Jews of Byzantium in order to display or enhance 
their social marginalization.” Various Byzantine authors nevertheless 
used tanning and dyeing as metaphors for Jews and the Jewish faith, 
In a polemical treatise composed around 878/879 Gregorios Asbestas, 
archbishop of Syracuse in Sicily and later in that office in Nicaea, Asia 
Minor, described the Jews as immersed in tannery and filth.“ Around 
1200 Michael Choniates, archbishop of Athens, also applied the meta- 
phor to Jewish dyers,” while some time after 1296 the humanist Maxi- 
mos Planoudes linked the Jewish faith to tanning in Constantinople.* 
The literary device used by these authors implies that Jewish tanners 
and dyers were a fairly common sight in the Empire. 

This is indeed borne out by various sources. An undated Hebrew 
business letter ascribed on paleographic grounds to the tenth or elev- 
enth century deals with the dispatch of hides to Crete and refers to 
Mytilene, which locates its author in the Aegean region. The letter is of 
particular interest since it contains a number of Greek technical terms 
in Hebrew characters related to the condition and processing of hides 
before tanning, and refers to a Jewish dyer.” In about 1150 Niketas, 
archbishop of Chonai in Asia Minor, expelled the Jews from his city, 
among them tanners and dyers.” Jewish tanning and dyeing are amply 


4 See Jacoby, “Les Juifs de Byzance,” 133-4. 

“* G. Dagron, “Le traité de Grégoire de Nicée sur le baptéme des Juifs,” Travaux et 
Mémoires 11 (1991), 319, par. 3, and commentary ibid., 318. 

4” §. Lampros, ed. Michael Akominatou tou Choniatou ta Sozomena (Athens, 1879- 
1880), I, 53. For the dating, see G. Stadtmiiller, “Michael Choniates, Metropolit von 
Athen (ca. 1138-ca. 1222),” Orientalia Christiana 33/2, no. 91 (1934): 118. 

4 P. Leone, ed., Maximi monachi Planudis epistulae (Amsterdam, 1991), 62-5, 
no. 31. On Planoudes’s reference to Jewish tanners in the Vlanga region, see also 
D. Jacoby, “Les quartiers juifs de Constantinople a répoque byzantine,” Byzantion 
37 (1967): 191-3, reprinted in idem, Société et démographie a Byzance et en Romanie 
latine (London, 1975), no. II. For additional evidence on the use of the metaphor by 
these and other authors, see Jacoby, “Les Juifs de Byzance,” 142-3. 

* N. de Lange, ed., Greek Jewish Texts from the Cairo Genizah (Texte und Studien 
zum Antiken Judentum, herausgegeben von Martin Hengel und Peter Schafer, 51) 
(Tiibingen, 1996), 21-7, no. 4. For the technical terms, see my review of that book 
in Byzantinische Zeitschrift 91 (1998): 112. The editor’s reading ‘Kalomiti’ (verso, 1. 
7), which I followed there, is rather doubtful according to Prof. M. Beit-Arié, Direc- 
tor of the Hebrew Palaeography Project, The National Library, Jerusalem (personal 
communication). 

°° See above, n. 43. 
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attested in Constantinople around that time. The Karaite Jacob ben 
Reuben discussed in his Sefer Ha-Osher, presumably composed in the 
city, the tanning and dyeing of skins of ritually unclean animals and 
strongly opposed the permissiveness displayed by Rabbanite Jews in 
that respect. Although Jacob ben Reuben relied on eleventh-century 
sources, he clearly referred to current practice.*' Around the mid- 
twelfth century the Karaite Yehuda ben Eliyahu Hadassi, a resident 
of Constantinople, listed in his Eshkol Ha-Kofer tanning and dyeing 
among the occupations prohibited on the Sabbath.” Both Karaites and 
Rabbanites were thus involved in tanning and dyeing in the Byzantine 
capital. Benjamin of Tudela, who visited in 1161 or 1162 the Jewish 
neighborhood of Pera, the suburb of Constantinople located north of 
the Golden Horn, considered the tanners responsible for Greek ani- 
mosity and the violence exercised toward the Jews in general, becatise 
they spilled in the streets the malodorous liquids deriving from the 
processing of hides. The blame he cast upon these craftsmen clearly 
reflects the social bias of the local Jewish elite composed of merchants 
toward a section of the community involved in the lowly occupation 
of tanning. However, in that period Byzantine anti-Semitism had more 
profound roots.” 

The Jewish neighborhood of Pera was gutted by fire in 1203, and 
most surviving Jews established themselves in Constantinople proper. 
Their resettlement in the region of Vlanga, along the city’s southern 
shore, was achieved between 1261 and 1282 under Emperor Michael 
VIII Palaiologos. Jewish tanners are documented in their midst around 
1300. The neighboring harbor of Kontoskalion possibly served as a 
sewer for the foul waters of the tanning. The residence of all Byzantine 
Jews of Constantinople in that urban region suggests that the tanners 
were an important component among them.™ Venetian entrepreneurs 
furthered tanning in Constantinople in the following decades. They 


5 Ankori, Karaites in Byzantium, 177 and citation in n. 30. On the dating of the work, 
see above n. 30. Note that in 1436 Elia Dedimari, a Jewish resident of Constantinople, 
kept in his warehouse 300 salted hides of castrated horses, ritually unclean animals: 
U. Dorini e T. Bertelé, eds., Il libro dei conti di Giacomo Badoer (Costantinopoli, 1436- 
1440) (Il Nuovo Ramusio IID) (Roma, 1956), 394, ll. 2-3, 7-13, 17-21. 

* Ankori, Karaites in Byzantium, 177 and n. 29. 

* BT, 16-17 (Hebrew), 14 (tr.). On contemporary Byzantine anti-Semitism, see 
Jacoby, “Les Juifs de Byzance,” 148-51. 

** D. Jacoby, “The Jewish Community of Constantinople from the Komnenan to 
the Palaiologan Period,” Vizantijskij Vremennik 55/2 (80) (1998): 37-40, reprinted in 
Jacoby, Byzantium, no. V. 
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imported from the Black Sea skins, which after being tanned were 
shipped to Venice with added value. In order to further reduce the 
cost of these hides, the Venetian authorities granted Venetian status to 
a number of Byzantine Jewish tanners. The Empire strongly opposed 
this policy from 1319 to 1324, since Venetian nationals enjoyed full 
exemption from imperial taxes in Byzantium, regardless of whether 
they were citizens, subjects of the Venetian colonies and outposts, or 
individuals granted Venetian protection. Since Jews only are men- 
tioned in that context, it is clear that they were dominant in tanning in 
the region of Vlanga around that time. In 1324 or shortly afterwards, 
the Venetian Jews residing in that region were compelled to resettle 
in the Venetian quarter situated along the Golden Horn. The Jewish 
neighborhood of Vlanga, inhabited by imperial subjects, survived until 
the Ottoman conquest of 1453, and tanning presumably continued to 
be practiced in its midst.** Jewish merchants handling skins and Jewish 
tanners are attested in Constantinople in 1438, yet we do not know 
where they resided or to which ‘national’ group they belonged.*’ 
Jewish tanners are also attested in additional ports of the eastern 
Mediterranean. The dispatch of hides to Crete in the tenth or eleventh 
century has already been mentioned.** Candia was presumably their 
destination. In that city the tanneries were situated outside the western 
city gates along the Bay of Dermata or “Bay of Hides’. The Greek name 
of the bay obviously went back to the Byzantine period preceding the 
Venetian conquest of the city in 1207. The location of the Jewish quar- 
ter along the bay suggests both the continuous exercise of tanning by 
its residents from that period onward, and the important function of 
the craft within the local Jewish community. The continuity of local 
Jewish tanning is indirectly confirmed by an early Jewish communal 
ordinance issued in 1228. Still, there was no Jewish monopoly in tan- 
ning in Candia. Jewish butchers acted as middlemen between the own- 
ers of herds and tanners by selling the skins of ritually slaughtered 
animals to both Jewish and Christian craftsmen. Cretan Jews also par- 


* Jacoby, “Les quartiers juifs,” 191-4, 196-207. 

6 Tbid., 194-6. 

°” See Jacoby, “The Jews in Byzantium and the Eastern Mediterranean,” 33-4. 
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ticipated in the import of skins from the Turkish emirates of Asia 
Minor, which were tanned in Crete, as in 1371.” 

Jewish trading in hides is further attested in Negropont in 1370. 
Jewish tanners were also active in Coron and Modon, two ports of 
the southwestern Peloponnesus under Venetian rule from 1207 to 
1500. Fourteenth- and fifteenth-century Venetian ordinances and sev- 
eral travelers refer to tanners among the Jews living in a suburb of 
Modon.* In 1464 the Jewish tanners appear to have been the only ones 
in town.” It is clear that the skins of sheep and goats owned by Jews 
in the vicinity of Modon in 1483 were also tanned there. Ovadiah 
of Bertinoro mentions Jewish tanners in Rhodes, which he visited in 
1487. It is likely that, as elsewhere, Jews had been engaged in tanning 
in the island for a long time. 

Silk textiles played an important symbolic role in the ceremonial of 
the Byzantine court and the Church, as well as in the Empire’s political 
relations with foreign rulers, dignitaries, and cities. In addition, they 
served as status symbols in Byzantine society and in terms of value 
constituted the most important export commodity of Byzantium until 
the thirteenth century. Byzantine sources from the fourth to the sixth 
century seem to imply that Jews participated in the manufacture of 
silk fabrics, although it is not clear in what capacity, and that they 
excelled in the production of purple and red dyes. A documentary gap 
of several centuries after the early testimonies precludes any sweeping 
generalizations regarding the continuity or nature of that involvement. 
Moreover, the early sources are not relevant for Constantinople, for 
which Jewish participation in the production of silk fabrics appears 
only much later. 


* Jacoby, “The Jews in Byzantium and the Eastern Mediterranean,” 34. The ordi- 
nance of 1228 prohibited the soaking of skins in the water of the ritual bath, a rather 
surprising practice: Taganot Qandya, 8, no. 15. 

® S. Borsari, “Ricchi e poveri nelle communita ebraiche di Candia e Negroponte 
(secc. XIII-XIV),” in Plousioi kai ftochoi sten kononia tes ellenolatinikes Anatoles 
(= Ricchi e poveri nella societa dell’Oriente grecolatino), ed. C. Maltezou (Biblioteca 
dell’Istituto ellenico di Studi bizantini e postbizantini di Venezia 19) (Venezia, 1998), 
211, n. 3. 

‘| Jacoby, “The Jews in Byzantium and the Eastern Mediterranean,” 35; J. Starr, 
Romania: The Jewries of the Levant after the Fourth Crusade (Paris, 1949), 64, 66-7. 

® Sathas, Documents, IV, 33-4. 
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A hagiographic work composed around 640, the Doctrina Jacobj 
nuper baptizati, mentions the activity of a Jew who served as an agent 
of a Greek merchant of Constantinople. In 632 Jacob illicitly exported 
several silk garments from the city on behalf of his employer and sailed 
via Alexandria to the province Africa in order to sell them. He was in 
no way involved in the manufacture of silks. An imperial edict of 
992 barred Venetian ships leaving Constantinople from carrying Jews 
residing in Byzantine southern Italy or their goods. It reveals that Jew- 
ish merchants from that region regularly visited Constantinople and 
suggests that some of them participated in the export of silk textiles 
from the city. 

Further information about the function of Jews in the silk sector of 
Constantinople appears in the early tenth century. The manufacture of 
silk textiles in the city was carried out at that time both in imperial and 
private workshops. The supply, channeling, and preparation of the raw 
material for the latter, the weaving workshops, and the marketing of 
their products were strictly controlled by the state. Those involved in 
these operations were organized in professional guilds, the regulations 
of which were sanctioned by the imperial government and included 
in the extant version of the ‘Book of the Eparch’ (Eparchikon Biblion), 
dated to 911/912. Some of these provisions appear to have already 
been implemented by the ninth century. Jews were barred from enlist- 
ing in the Constantinopolitan guilds, yet contrary to the assertion of 
some scholars there is no evidence of separate Jewish guilds. The Jew- 
ish silk weavers, degummers, spinners, dyers, and tailors did not exer- 
cise their respective crafts in the workshops of guild members. Rather, 
they executed on their own premises the work commissioned by guild 
members, entrepreneurs, or other private customers, as implied by 
twelfth-century evidence. As a result, they remained in a state of eco- 


& Doctrina Jacobi nuper baptizati, V, 20, in V. Déroche et G. Dagron, “Juifs et 
Chrétiens dans l’Orient du VIle siécle,” Travaux et Mémoires 11 (1991), 215-219, ed. 
by Déroche; commentary by Dagron ibid., 230-46, and dating of the work, 246-7. 
For the dating of Jacob’s journey, see D. Jacoby, “The Jews of Constantinople and 
their Demographic Hinterland,” in Constantinople and its Hinterland (Papers from 
the Twenty-Seventh Spring Symposium of Byzantine Studies, Oxford, April 1993), 
ed. C. Mango and G. Dagron (Aldershot, 1995), 222 and n. 2, reprinted in Jacoby, 
Byzantium, no. IV. 

6 For the last two paragraphs, see D. Jacoby, “The Jews and the Silk Industry of 
Constantinople,” in idem, Byzantium, no. XI, 2-3, 5-8. For the correct dating of the 
edict in 992, instead of 991, see M. Pozza—G. Ravegnani, eds., I trattati con Bisanzio, 
992-1198 (Pacta veneta, IV) (Venezia, 1994), 21-2. 
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nomic dependency with respect to those employing them. ‘This is also 
illustrated by a provision included in the “Book of the Eparch’ prohib- 
iting the metaxopratai or silk merchants from selling silk or cocoons 
to Jews or to merchants.” While the provision was enacted to avert 
the export of these commodities from Constantinople, it prevented the 
Jews from direct access to the raw silk arriving in the city. The specific 
reference to Jews in that context implies that they had nevertheless 
acquired a share in its illicit export. 

The rising volume and increasingly diversified demand for silks in 
Byzantium in the late tenth and early eleventh centuries, enhanced by 
external demand somewhat later, generated three important develop- 
ments: an expansion of manufacture, the establishment of new centers 
such as Thebes producing high-grade fabrics, and the marketing of a 
broader range of textiles. These included half-silks combining silk with 
linen or cotton and a low-grade silk fabric made of floss and waste silk 
known as koukoulariko.” Incidentally, in 1022 a Jewish bride from a 
modest household living in the city of Mastaura, Asia Minor, received 
from her mother a red garment made of koukoulariko silk, valued 
only 1 1/2 nomisma or gold coin.” A commentary attributed to the 
eleventh-century Rabbi Masliakh living in Sicily mentions the use of 
perforated wooden tablets in Byzantium in relation to silk.” The com- 
mentary apparently alludes to tablet weaving, practiced for the pro- 
duction of narrow silk bands used as belts or as ornaments applied on 


& J. Koder, ed. and tr., Das Eparchenbuch des Leons des Weisen. Einfiihrung, Edition, 
Ubersetzung und Indices (Corpus Fontium Historiae Byzantinae, XXXIII) (Wien, 1991), 
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nople,” 3-5, 12-7. 

® See D. Jacoby, “Silk in Western Byzantium before the Fourth Crusade,” Byzan- 
tinische Zeitschrift 84/85 (1991/1992): 452-500, reprinted in idem, Trade, Commodities 
and Shipping in the Medieval Mediterranean (Aldershot, 1997), no. VII. On half-silks 
and low-grade silks, see ibid., 473-5, 496 and n. 254. 

” de Lange, Greek Jewish Texts, 1-10, no. 1, esp. 1. 30. On the nature of the cloth, 
see Jacoby, “What Do We Learn about Byzantine Asia Minor,” 84-6. 

7 Cited in an apparently garbled version by his pupil Nathan ben Rabbenu Yehiel, 
Sefer Aruk Ha-Salem, ed. Y. ¥. Kohut (Vienna, 1926) (Hebrew), V, 148. Rabbi Nathan, 
who lived in Rome, further mentions the washing of silk on the tablet, which is clearly 
a gross misunderstanding. S. Krauss, Studien zur byzantinisch-jiidischen Geschichte 
(Leipzig, 1914), 74, n. 2, has suggested that the tablet was utilized for the unwinding 
of silk fibers from the cocoons, yet no such device was used for that operation. 
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garments. Luxurious brocaded and patterned bands were made of silk 
and gold or silver thread.” 

Highly skilled Jewish artisans appear to have continuously partici- 
pated in the various stages of silk manufacture and in the produc- 
tion of silk garments from the eleventh century onward, if not earlier, 
The number of Jewish silk weavers and dyers presumably increased 
over time as a result of immigration from Asia Minor, Syria, and 
Egypt.” Precious information about Jewish silk weavers and dyers in 
the Empire, especially in Constantinople, appears in the Karaite Bible 
commentaries of Jacob ben Reuben and Yehudah ben Elijah Hadassi. 
As noted earlier, their works reflect eleventh- and twelfth-century 
activities. Jewish silk workers and dyers were clearly the sources of 
the information presented by the two authors. Both of them deal with 
the biblical prohibition to wear sha‘atnez, a hybrid cloth combining 
fibers of animal and vegetal origin and therefore considered ritu- 
ally impure.” The second author fully endorsed that prohibition, yet 
adopted a practical approach to the issue by stating that “the making 
and weaving and buying and selling [of the hybrid cloth] in order to 
earn [a living] is permitted.” He clearly alluded to silk, as implied by 
references to silk worms and to the manufacture of silk fabrics else- 
where in his work. The discussion of sha‘atnez was highly relevant to 
Byzantine silk manufacture, which as noted above included half-silks 
combining silk with linen or cotton. Moreover, it confirms that Jews 
were engaging in the manufacture and sale of these silks. 

Jacob ben Reuben also offers indirect evidence about Jewish involve- 
ment in the dyeing of silk with the costly purple extracted from the 
murex mollusk. We do not know which colorants were used by a Jew- 
ish dyer, attested by a Geniza letter dated to ca. 1082-1094, who was 
entrusted with the dyeing of a precious silk fabric, apparently spoiled 
it, and was pressured to pay compensation to its owner. Incidentally, 


% To date this is the only known reference to tablet weaving in Byzantium. 
On the technique, see Sophie Desrosiers, Soieries et autres textiles de lAntiquité au 
XVIF siécle. Musée National du Moyen Age—Thermes de Cluny, Catalogue (Paris, 
2004), 476, fig. 4, and 485, s. v. “tissé aux cartons”; for references, see 506, s. v. “tissage,” 
and for examples, 162-3, nos. 75-6. 

% Jacoby, “Silk in Western Byzantium,” 485-6. 

™ See above nn. 18 and 30. 

* On sha‘atnez, see Encyclopaedia Judaica, XIV (Jerusalem, 1971), coll. 1213-4, The 
prohibition originally applied to a mixture of wool and linen, yet was later extended to 
other materials; see also Bowman, The Jews of Byzantium, 119-21. 
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the case illustrates a contractual relationship between an independent 
craftsman and a customer. Jews were also involved in silk embroidery, 
practiced on a large scale in Byzantium. Jabob ben Reuben refers to 
Jewish embroiderers executing Christian motifs, obviously on silks 
intended for liturgical use in lay or ecclesiastical surroundings.” Eco- 
nomic necessity compelled these artisans to carry out the work, despite 
their reservations about the iconographic content of the ornaments. 
Purely decorative embroidery did not raise such problems.” 

The silk weavers and tailors whom Benjamin of Tudela met in 
Constantinople in 1161 or 1162 exercised their craft in their own 
workshops, located in the Jewish neighborhood of Pera like the Jew- 
ish tanners. The silk workers manufactured textiles and garments for 
the imperial court, as suggested by Benjamin’s information about the 
delivery of silks to the latter’s warehouses. In addition, they produced 
goods commissioned by guild members, entrepreneurs, or other pri- 
vate customers. Yehudah ben Elijah Hadassi’s statement quoted earlier 
suggests that they also sold their wares on the open market, apparently 
infringing upon the privileged production and marketing system of 
the silk guilds, which were still operating at that time.” It is possible, 
though, that the Karaite scholar referred to small half-silk pieces of 
clothing and bedding, in addition to table weaves, mainly manufac- 
tured by women who sold their products either directly to customers 
or to mercers. We may safely assume that the manufacture and sale of 
these silk goods was not regulated or supervised, in view of their small 
size and their quality.” Small pieces are attested later in several former 
Byzantine territories occupied by the Latins, as we shall see below. 
Some Jewish merchants and rich men Benjamin encountered in Pera 


For this paragraph and the preceding one, see Jacoby, “The Jews and the Silk 
Industry of Constantinople,” 9-12, 16-7. On embroidered liturgical textiles in Byzan- 
tium, see W. Woodfin, “Liturgical Textiles,” in Byzantium: Faith and Power (1261- 
1557), ed. H. Evans, Exhibition catalogue (New Haven, 2004), 295-7. 

” Benjamin of Tudela was impressed by the silk vestments worn by the rich men of 
Constantinople, which displayed “woven and embroidered designs”: BT, 16 (Hebrew), 
13 (tr.). 

7 For the statement, relevant for Constantinople where the author resided, see 
above, 226. On the guilds, see G. Maniatis, “The Domain of Private Guilds in the Byz- 
antine Economy, Tenth to Fifteenth Centuries,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers 55 (2001), 
357. 

® This was the case in Italy: see D. Jacoby, “Silk Economics and Cross-Cultural 
Artistic Interaction: Byzantium, the Muslim World and the Christian West,” Dumbarton 
Oaks Papers 58 (2004), 207-8, 228. 
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may have acted as entrepreneurs or middlemen within the Jewish silk 
production and marketing network. 

Benjamin’s statement regarding the Jews of Thessalonica “engaged 
in the silk craft” is too general to warrant any conclusion regarding 
their specific skills. Yet it is in Thebes that he encountered the largest 
concentration of Jewish silk workers, “the best craftsmen in the land 
of the Greeks (= the Empire) at making silk and purple garments,” 
the latter dyed with murex purple reserved for imperial garments. By 
the mid-twelfth century numerous Theban Jews, a community consist- 
ing of some two thousand individuals, were active in the various sec- 
tors of the silk branch.” It is likely that the first Jews engaging in silk 
manufacture in Thessalonica and Thebes came from Constantinople 
or other Byzantine sites. In 1147 an unknown number of them were 
deported by the forces of King Roger II of Sicily from Thebes to work 
in the royal silk workshop of Palermo. However, by the time Benjamin 
visited Thebes in 1161, the local silk industry had recovered, it would 
seem partly thanks to an influx of Jewish silk artisans from other Byz- 
antine silk centers and possibly also from Egypt." Archeological finds 
in Thebes suggest the existence of dye workshops operating from the 
late eleventh to the early fourteenth century between the western edge 
of the city and the Dirke stream.” 

The fire that destroyed the Jewish neighborhood of Pera in 1203 
and more generally, the severe blow suffered by the silk industry of 
Constantinople as a result of the city’s fate in 1203-1204 induced the 
local silks workers, including the Jews, to seek employment elsewhere. 
They apparently settled in Nicaea, Asia Minor, which from 1208 and 
1261 served as the capital of the Greek state established in Asia Minor. 
The expansion of the silk industry at Nicaea was stimulated by impe- 
rial support and the demand of the social elite. Unfavorable economic 
conditions prevented the renewal of silk manufacture in Constanti- 


8 Respectively BT, 16, 13, and 12 (Hebrew). The English translation ibid. 14, 11 
and 10, is not accurate, and therefore, I cite here my own version. See also Jacoby, 
“The Jews and the Silk Industry,” 8-9, 17-8. 

§ Jacoby, “Silk in Western Byzantium,” 462-3, 466-8, 485-8. 

® A. Louvi-Kizi, “Thebes,” in EHB, II, 637, and the maps between 635 and 637. 
The location of the Ebreika or Jewish neighborhood west of the stream, as shown on 
the first map, does not rest on medieval evidence, and it is not self-evident that the 
modern location is identical to the medieval one. Moreover, the area is too small to 
have housed all the local Jews or only those engaged in the silk branch, who presum- 
ably lived in a segregated residential area. 
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nople after 1204, and the production of silk textiles was not among the 
manufacturing branches transferred from Nicaea to the capital after 
the restoration of Byzantine rule over the city in 1261. These factors 
explain why Jewish silk workers are no more attested in Constanti- 
nople after 1204. On the other hand, the silk industry of Nicaea was 
still operating in 1290, and its activity presumably continued until the 
city’s fall to the Ottomans in 1331. Whether Jews were involved until 
then in its silk manufacture remains an open question.” 

The Jewish community of Thebes persisted beyond the Fourth 
Crusade and is attested as late as 1415. Theban silk manufacture 
is indirectly illustrated until the 1380s. Jewish participation in that 
activity is not attested, yet possible. In any event, there is good rea- 
son to believe that Moses Galimidi, who left Thebes for Negropont 
in the years 1260-1263, was familiar with sources of raw silk and the 
operation of silk workshops in Thebes. David Kalomiti, a rich Jewish 
merchant of Negropont involved in silk transactions, recruited him in 
his service. In the 1290s Kalomiti entrusted Galimidi’s sons with the 
collection of raw silk, silk textiles, or both in Euboea and presumably 
also in neighboring territories. One of these sons later established him- 
self in Thebes and another in Andros, an island producing both silk 
and silk textiles. Around 1340 some Jews residing in Negropont traded 
in silk textiles. One of them, Leo Psoma, shipped a large volume of raw 
silk to Venice around 1360. However, there is no evidence that these 
Jews manufactured silk textiles. 

Some Jews practiced silk weaving in Candia, though on a small 
scale. The textiles were sometimes of poor quality, as reported in 1342.*” 
Small quantities of silk, as in 1373, were most likely intended for the 


® D, Jacoby, “The Economy of Latin Constantinople, 1204-1261,” in Urbs capta. 
The Fourth Crusade and its Consequences. La IVe Croisade et ses conséquences, ed. 
A. Laiou (Réalités Byzantines, 10) (Paris, 2005), 195-6; Jacoby, “The Jews and the 
Silk Industry,” 17-20. 

™ Evidence in Bowman, The Jews of Byzantium, 77-8, 100, and 302-3, no. 117. 

8 On Theban silk manufacture after 1204, see D. Jacoby, “The Production of Silk 
Textiles in Latin Greece,” in Tekhnognosia ste latinokratoumene Hellada (= Technology 
in Latin-Occupied Greece) (Athens, 2000), 23-7, reprinted in Jacoby, Commercial 
Exchange, no. XII. 

* D. Jacoby, “Silk in Medieval Andros,” in Captain and Scholar. Papers in Memory 
of Demetrios I. Polemis, eds. E. Chrysos and E. Zachariadou, (Andros, 2009), 145-6. 

*” Borsari, “Ricchi e poveri,” 220-1; S$. Theotokes, ed., Thespismata tes benetikes 
gerousias, 1281-1385 (= Decrees of the Venetian Senate, 1281-1385) (Athens, 1937), 
I, 226, no. 544, 
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domestic production of girdles, hoods, veils, and kerchiefs.* This was 
presumably the type of work Jewish women performed at home, called 
melekhet makhshevet by Ovadiah of Bertinoro when describing his visit 
to Rhodes in 1487, unless it was embroidery.” The German Arnold 
von Harff bought some of the small high-grade silk pieces produced 
by local Jewish women while passing through Modone in 1496.” Their 
manufacture must have begun much earlier. 

Jewish involvement in dyeing has already been mentioned above 
in passing. The epitaph of a dyer dated to the first half of the tenth 
century has been found in Corinth.”! A dyer appears in the Geniza 
document from the Aegean region dated to the tenth or eleventh cen- 
tury, as noted earlier.” Jewish silk dyers are well attested in eleventh- 
and twelfth-century Constantinople and Thebes and in the writings of 
Karaite authors of that period.” Dyers were included among the Jews 
expelled from Chonai in the mid-twelfth century.” Strangely, Benja- 
min of Tudela mentions dyers in various locations, yet not in reference 
to the Empire which he crossed from 1161 to 1163. Some Jews practic- 
ing silk dyeing are attested in fifteenth-century Chios.” 

Byzantine Jews engaged in a wide range of occupations besides tan- 
ning, the manufacture of silk textiles, and dyeing. The Vita of St. Nikon 
reports that shortly after the expulsion of the entire Jewish population 
from Sparta around 985, a Greek hired and brought to the city a Jew 
performing the shearing of woolen cloth, an operation rendering the 
fabric finer and smoother.” A letter sent from Constantinople between 
1092 and August 1096 mentions the sons of a local silversmith, pre- 
sumably dead by that time.” In 1137 a rabbinical scholar was making 


® Borsari, “Ricchi e poveri,” 220. 

® For the dating, see above n. 64. 

% Starr, Romania, 64. 

Starr, The Jews in the Byzantine Empire, 148, no. 85. 

% See above, 230. 

% See above, 236. 

4 See above, 230. 

% See Jacoby, “The Jews in Byzantium and the Eastern Mediterranean,” 36. 

© D. Sullivan, ed. and tr., The Life of Saint Nikon (Brookline, 1987), 112-3, par. 33, 
and 118-21, par. 35, where the translation should be corrected; see Jacoby, “Silk in 
Western Byzantium,” 455. The expulsion of the Jews is also mentioned in Nikon’s 
Testament, yet without reference to the Jewish craftsman: tr. in Thomas and Hero, 
Byzantine Monastic Foundation Documents, I, 317. 

” J, Mann, ed., Texts and Studies in Jewish History and Literature (Cincinnati, 
1931-1935), I, 48-51, and see II, 1458; partial tr. and discussion in Starr, The Jews in 
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and selling pancakes for a living in Constantinople.* Tailors manu- 
facturing precious silk garments were active in that city and in Thebes 
around 1160.” The employment of Jewish tailors by private customers 
was partly promoted by the fear that Christian tailors might sew gar- 
ments with fibers infringing the prohibition of sha‘atnez.! A commu- 
nal ordinance of 1363 issued in Candia provides that Christian tailors 
serving Jewish customers must work in the latter’s home, in order to 
enable supervision.’” Jewish tanning must have furthered the work of 
Jewish cobblers. Around 1400 a fairly large number of them worked 
in Candia and others in Canea, western Crete. In 1420 a Jewish mason 
and his Christian partner undertook to build a cistern for a Jewish 
physician in Candia. A blacksmith worked in Chios in 1394 and two 
others in Candia before 1424. A shipwright was active in Chios in 
1456. These crafts may have also been practiced by Byzantine Jews. 
On the other hand, the absence of evidence regarding Jewish sailors is 
not surprising. As in Muslim countries, the observance of the Sabbath 
and Jewish holidays had become ever stricter, to the extent that the 
merchant sailing on a ship was to refrain from moving objects from 
one place to another, as stated by a Karaite work of the mid-twelfth 
century.!° The more comprehensive ban on work on the sacred days 
prompted Jews to abandon the occupation of sailor.’ 

As noted above, many Jewish communities were established in Byz- 
antine cities positioned along commercial routes or serving as political 
and administrative centers. Trade and credit fulfilled major functions 
in the economy of these cities. Not surprisingly, therefore, Jews were 
involved in commercial exchanges and in money-lending. The Vita of 
St. Constantine the Jew, apparently written after his death in 886 during 


the Byzantine Empire, 182-4, no. 125. For the dating of the letter and the location of 
its writer, see Jacoby, “The Jewish Community of Constantinople,” 32-5. 

* Information included in the letter of 1137 mentioned above, 228. 

*® See above, 237. 

00 See above, 236. On the prohibition of sha‘atnez “in the land of Greece,” i.e. 
Byzantium and former Byzantine territories, in a commentary of the second half of 
the thirteenth century, see Bowman, The Jews of Byzantium, 119-20. 

 Taganot Qandya, 33, no. 41. 

12 For all these cases, see Jacoby, “The Jews in Byzantium and the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean,” 34, 36-7. 

3 Ankori, Karaites in Byzantium, 173 and citation in n. 14. 

'* On Muslim countries, see Goitein, A Mediterranean Society, I, 311-2. The lone 
eleventh-century Jewish sailor from Egypt mentioned in a Geniza letter was an excep- 


tion: see §. Goitein, Letters of Medieval Jewish Traders (Princeton, 1973), 125 and 
n, 24, 
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the reign of Emperor Leo VI (886-912), reports that he attempted to 
convert the Jews living in Nicaea “who dwelt there for the sake of its 
trade.”!% Several instances of Jewish commercial activities have already 
been mentioned in passing. Their nature and range varied widely over 
time and space, whether conducted occasionally by individuals in addi- 
tion to other occupations or continuously by professional merchants, 
The transition from Greek to Hebrew as literary language among Byz- 
antine Jews had already been achieved by the late tenth century. It 
facilitated both written and oral communication between Byzantine 
and foreign Jews across political, cultural, and linguistic borders and 
undoubtedly furthered commercial exchanges between them.'° 

The urban retail trade in Jewish edibles and wine was primarily 
aimed at the local Jewish market. These commodities were generally 
purchased from rural producers, who delivered them in town.’” How- 
ever, they were also imported from afar in response to an ever more 
variegated demand. Venetian merchants marketed a growing volume 
of Cretan cheese in Constantinople from the early eleventh century 
onward.'® There is good reason to believe that Jews acted likewise with 
the kosher product, since it apparently reached Egypt somewhat later 
in that century.’ 

Jewish urban retail trade also handled a broad range of other com- 
modities. The Jews living in Pera crossed the Golden Horn to trade in 
the city proper. As noted above, some rich Jewish merchants whom 
Benjamin of Tudela encountered in Constantinople in 1161 or 1162 
may have handled silk and silk textiles."° It is likely that the Jews of 
Constantinople were in close contact with the Jewish merchants known 
as al-Radhaniyya, or Radhanites. Two Persian authors document the 


1 Acta Sanctorum, Nov. 4, 628-656; partial tr. Starr, The Jews in the Byzantine 
Empire, 119-22, no. 54. See Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium, I, 506-7, s. v. Constan- 
tine the Jew. 

106 N. de Lange, “Hebrews, Greeks or Romans? Jewish Culture and Identity in 
Byzantium,” in Strangers to Themselves: The Byzantine Outsider (Papers from the 
Thirty-second Spring Symposium of Byzantine Studies, University of Sussex, Brighton, 
March 1998), ed. D. Smythe (Aldershot, 2000), 105, 110-8. 

107 See above, 229. 

108 TL). Jacoby, “Byzantine Crete in the Navigation and Trade Networks of Venice 
and Genoa,” in Oriente e Occidente tra medioevo ed eta moderna. Studi in onore di Geo 
Pistarino (Universita degli Studi di Genova, Sede di Acqui Terme, Collana di Fonti 
e Studi, 1.1), ed. L. Balletto (Acqui Terme 1997), 521-3, 525-9, reprinted in Jacoby, 
Byzantium, no. II. 

109 See below, 245. 

40 See above, 231. 
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activity and itineraries of these merchants in the ninth and early tenth 
century. The Radhanites conducted wide-ranging trade between China 
and the West in stages through a series of interconnected regional net- 
works. Some of them knew Greek and visited Constantinople. There is 
no information regarding the commodities they bought in the city for 
export, yet these presumably included raw silk bought illegally from 
Jews, as well as silk textiles conveyed to the West and to Egypt.” At 
the edge of the Empire a Jew of Cherson in the Crimea bought a num- 
ber of Christian slaves in the last years of the eleventh century accord- 
ing to a hagiographic account, although Jews were legally barred from 
owning slaves.'”” The case is isolated and it is impossible to determine 
whether other Jews were involved in the slave trade at that time. 

Byzantine Jews were clearly not confined to local trade. The pur- 
chase of rural products and their sale often required the intervention 
of traveling merchants and middlemen. Ninth- and tenth-century evi- 
dence from southern Italy illustrates inter-urban commerce in a lim- 
ited radius."? Around 960 a Jewish merchant of Bisignano, Calabria, 
transported his goods on an ass.'* Although not documented for the 
Empire, it is likely that Jews conducted a diversified type of commerce 
between city and countryside, as attested for Venetian Crete. In 1276 
a Jew from Canea trading in the countryside to the east of the city 
along the bay of Suda was robbed of wax, silk, and grain apparently 
bought from peasants.'® Some Jews handled women’s finery and sold 
to peasants ironware, haired skins, and tanned hides of domestic ori- 
gin, whether in town or in the countryside."* 

The story of the Jew Abraham of Constantinople who lent a con- 
siderable sum to the shipmaster Theodore and eventually embraced 


11 See Jacoby, “Les Juifs de Byzance,” 135-7; idem, “The Jews and the Silk Indus- 
try,” 4-5. On the Radhanites, see also M. McCormick, Origins of the European Econ- 
omy. Communications and Commerce AD 300-900 (Cambridge, 2001), 688-93. 

42 Starr, The Jews in the Byzantine Empire, 19, 31-2, 96-7, no. 18, and 209-11, 
no. 155. 

"3 Starr, The Jews in the Byzantine Empire, 30. 

™* Acta Sanctorum, Sept. 7, 282-3; tr. Starr, The Jews in the Byzantine Empire, 161, 
no. 105. 

45 Gottlieb L. Fr. Tafel und G. Thomas, eds., Urkunden zur dlteren Handels- und 
Staatsgeschichte der Republik Venedig (Wien, 1856-1857), III, 257; dating by G. Morgan, 
“The Venetian Claims Commission of 1278,” Byzantinische Zeitschrift 69 (1976): 431 
no. 137, 

"8 Taganot Qandya, 5 no. 10, of 1228; Hippolyte Noiret, Documents inédits pour 
servir a Thistoire de la domination vénitienne en Créte de 1380 4 1485 (Paris, 1892), 
253-4, 269, respectively of 1416 and 1419. 
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the Christian faith is firmly anchored in a Byzantine mercantile con- 
text. The sedentary Jew granted a sea loan to the traveling Christian 
manager, the profit being divided between them. Unfortunately, it is 
impossible to determine whether the story, set in the seventh cen- 
tury, reflects that period or rather the tenth or eleventh century in 
which it was recorded.'” The joint maritime enterprise is described in 
a casual way revealing that commercial associations between Jews and 
Christians were not considered unusual. Similar successful ventures jn 
the past may explain the sources of the Jew’s wealth. It is likely that 
his was not an isolated case. In the mid-twelfth century the Karaite 
Yehuda ben Eliyahu Hadassi referred to joint enterprises binding Jews 
and non-Jews, insisting upon the prohibition to settle accounts on the 
Sabbath." 

Paradoxically, Jewish merchants engaging in regional and long- 
distance maritime trade prior to the thirteenth century are better docu- 
mented than those conducting local commerce. These merchants traded 
between the Empire’s provinces and its capital, as well as beyond the 
Byzantine borders. Shefatiah ben Amittai of Oria sailed to Constan- 
tinople in 873/874 to convince Emperor Basil I to revoke his decree 
enjoining the forced conversion of the Jews. The story, reported by 
the Chronicle of Ahima‘az, does not refer to trade, yet seen in context 
suggests similar voyages for business purposes.'? Jewish merchants of 
Byzantine southern Italy must have frequently traveled to Constanti- 
nople, as implied by the imperial decree of 992 prohibiting Venetian 
ships leaving the capital from carrying them back home.’” In 1066 
the archbishop of Bari, Andreas, left his see for Constantinople, where 
he embraced Judaism.’ It is surprising that he should have sailed to 
the capital, where he was likely to be arrested following his conver- 
sion, unless Jewish merchants from Bari assisted him in his escape, 
he joined some of them trading in the Empire’s capital, or else found 
refuge with local Jewish merchants acquainted with the latter. 


47 On the legendary and possibly factual elements in the story, see P. Magdalino, 
“Constantinopolitana,” in Aetos. Studies in Honour of Cyril Mango, presented to him 
on April 14, 1998, eds. I. Sevcenko and I. Hutter (Stuttgart, 1998), 220-4, On the nature 
of the partnership, see Laiou, “Byzantium and the Commercial Revolution,” 241. 

48 Ankori, Karaites in Byzantium, 180, n. 43. 

4S Klar, Megillat Ahima‘az, 17-20, esp. 18; tr. Starr, The Jews in the Byzantine 
Empire, 127-9, nos. 63-64, 

129 See above, 234. 

121 Jacoby, “The Jews of Constantinople,” 226. 
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Eleventh- and twelfth-century Byzantine trade with Egypt is fairly 
well documented.” Three Geniza letters written between 1020 and 
1035 illustrate maritime trade and piracy along the southern coast of 
Asia Minor. Each of them deals with a particular group of Jewish mer- 
chants from Attaleia, captured and robbed of their money and goods 
by Muslim pirates and later ransomed in Egypt. ‘The original destina- 
tion of these merchants is not stated, yet they were apparently caught 
while sailing either to Constantinople or to Alexandria. Attaleia was 
at that time a major transit station along the waterway linking these 
two cities. Muslim pirates pursued their raids in Byzantine waters, 
as reported by another Geniza letter written between 1065 and 1080 
which implies that these activities affected Jewish merchants. The ship- 
ping of kosher cheese, medicinal plants, and drugs from Asia Minor to 
Egypt in the eleventh-twelfth centuries hints at the handling of a much 
broader range of commodities. 

This was presumably also the case in Byzantine Crete. By the first 
half of the eleventh century the island was exporting its surplus cheese 
to various destinations including Constantinople, and by 1060s or 
1070s a wider variety of agricultural and pastoral products to Alex- 
andria. Cretan merchants participated in that traffic. It is likely that 
Jews were already involved by that time in the shipping of Cretan 
kosher produce. An eleventh- or twelfth-century Geniza letter written 
in Alexandria apparently deals with the production of Cretan cheese 
flavored with seeds or herbs. A Jewish lawsuit conducted in Cairo in 
1097/1098 reveals the import of high-quality Cretan dodder of thyme, a 
medicinal plant, which was partly re-exported from Egypt to the coun- 
tries of the Indian Ocean.™ In 1105 a parnas or communal dignitary 
from Crete visited Cairo, a further indication of connections between 
Cretan and Egyptian Jews.'?* A rather unusual voyage was undertaken 
by the Byzantine Jewish merchant from Constantinople who redeemed 


“2 D. Jacoby, “Byzantine Trade with Egypt from the Mid-Tenth Century to the 
Fourth Crusade,” Thesaurismata 30 (2000), pp. 25-77, reprinted in Jacoby, Commer- 
cial Exchange, no. I; A. Laiou, “Byzantine Trade with Christians and Muslims and the 
Crusades,” in The Crusades from the Perspective of Byzantium and the Muslim World, 
eds, A. Laiou and R. Mottahedeh (Washington D.C., 2001), 188. 

3 Jacoby, “What Do We Learn about Byzantine Asia Minor,” 87-93. 

"4 See Jacoby, “Byzantine Crete,” 519-30. On the lawsuit, see S. D. Goitein and 
M. A. Friedman, India Traders of the Middle Ages: Documents from the Cairo Geniza 
(India Book’), (Leiden, 2008), 167-202, esp. 171, 173, 189-91, 199. 

” See Goitein, A Mediterranean Society, II, 130-1 and 444, Appendix B 25. 
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at the slave market of Prague a young Jew taken captive in a military 
campaign staged in 1030 or 1031.6 

Kosher edibles and wine were generally entrusted to Jewish mer- 
chants, who escorted them to their destination to guarantee their 
fitness for Jewish consumption. A case in point deserves to be men- 
tioned, although preceding the period covered here. A late sixth- 
century wreck, Iskandil Burnu A, found off the coast of southwest Asia 
Minor facing the island of Kos, carried wine in amphoras common 
for the Gaza region, as well as a kosher casserole with a sealed lid.!”” 
These must have belonged to a Jewish merchant accompanying the 
cargo on its way to Constantinople, rather than to the ship’s captain.!8 
The shipping of kosher commodities clearly implies the involvement 
of Jewish merchants in regional and long-distance maritime trade. 

Further support for that involvement is offered by the constant 
eleventh- and twelfth-century two-way movement of Jews and Jewish 
letters between Constantinople, the Byzantine provinces, and Egypt. 
It is likely that the letters were generally conveyed to Egypt by Jewish 
merchants, although this was not always the case. The one entrusted 
between 1092 and August 1096 to a merchant from Amalfi who was 
about to sail from Constantinople to Egypt suggests that there were 
no Jews on board the ships leaving at that time.” The engagement 
of Byzantine Jews in maritime trade is further suggested by a twelfth- 
century woman writing from the Empire to her brothers living in 
Egypt. She requested them to come and fetch her, like the Byzan- 
tine Jews redeeming their captive brethren, and advised them to take 
merchandise along the way.’ She thereby hinted to the practice com- 
mon among these Jews, who combined trading with charitable work. 


26 Tr. and commentary Starr, The Jews in the Byzantine Empire, 192-4, no. 136. For 
the dating and context, see E. Patlagean, “Byzance et les marchés du grand commerce, 
vers 830-vers 1030: entre Pirenne et Polanyi,” in Mercati e mercanti nell’alto medioevo: 
Parea euroasiatica e area mediterranea (Settimane di studio del Centro italiano di 
studi sull’alto medioevo, XL) (Spoleto, 1993), 610-1. 

27 FB. van Doorninck, Jr., “Byzantine Shipwrecks,” in EHB, II, 900. 

2 For the presumed itinerary, see McCormick, Origins of the European Economy, 
601, Table 20.5, Wreck no. 21, and the map on 592 for the shipping route. McCormick, 
ibid., 603, speculates that the Jew may have been the ship’s captain. This is unlikely in 
view of the restrictions on Jewish sea-faring mentioned above, 241. 

2 On that letter, see above, 240. It is clear that Jews only carried letters to places 
like Jerusalem to which Italians did not travel on business in that period. 

30 J. Mann, The Jews in Egypt and in Palestine under the Fatimid Caliphs (Oxford, 
1920), II, 306-7; tr. Starr, The Jews in the Byzantine Empire, 214-5, no. 162, pp. 32-4. 
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In view of the evidence adduced so far, it is rather surprising that 
the eleventh- and twelfth-century sources reporting the arrival and 
trading of Byzantine ships and merchants in Alexandria do not refer 
to Jews. This is especially the case with respect to Geniza letters, since 
one would have expected their authors to single out Jewish traders. At 
first glance, then, it would seem that Byzantine Jews did not arrive on 
these ships. However, a perusal of Geniza letters dealing with foreign 
merchants reveals that their writers always focused upon the origin 
of the merchants, the goods that could be exchanged with them, and 
business prospects. In that context they had no reason to distinguish 
between Jewish and non-Jewish merchants. It is possible, therefore, 
that the writers also applied the appellation Rum to Jewish Byzan- 
tine merchants.’ Alternatively, though, they refrained from referring 
to these merchants since the latter, possibly because of their limited 
resources, failed to acquire the costly spices, dyestuffs, and aromatics 
that the merchants of Alexandria were so eager to sell and instead 
focused on cheaper commodities. 

At first glance a chrysobull issued by Emperor Manuel I in 1153 
seems to imply Jewish ownership of sea-going vessels. The document 
lists a series of imperial grants to the church of Hagia Sophia in Con- 
stantinople, which included the tax owed by the Jews of Strobilos, 
Asia Minor, followed by tax exemptions on the shipping of goods. In 
fact, there is no connection whatsoever between the two items.’ It 
follows that Byzantine Jews engaging in commercial voyages entirely 
depended upon non-Jewish carriers. 

We have already noted the Jew of Constantinople who between 
1092 and August 1096 requested an Amalfitan merchant to carry a 
letter to Egypt. The confidence he displayed towards the merchant 
hints at business relations between sedentary local Jews and traveling 
merchants, whether Byzantine or foreign. These may have been invest- 
ments of liquid capital in a partnership, as in the case of Abraham and 
the shipmaster Theodore,™ or the shipping of goods for sale abroad in 
return for a share of the profit. Such an arrangement was concluded in 


™! On the use of Rum for ‘Byzantine, see Jacoby, “Byzantine Trade with Egypt,” 
27-9, 36-8, 40-5. 

™ See Jacoby, “What Do We Learn about Byzantine Asia Minor,” 90, n. 34. 

33 See above, 240. 

34 See above, n. 97. 
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1111 by Kalopetros Xanthos, a Greek resident of Constantinople, with 
the Venetian Enrico Zusto, to whom he entrusted silk garments to be 
sold in Egypt.’ By that time the Italian merchants and ship operators 
were successfully extending their share of traffic between Byzantium 
and Egypt at the expense of their Byzantine counterparts.’*° This devel- 
opment may have gradually reduced the number of Byzantine Jewish 
merchants sailing to Egypt. 

These merchants are no longer attested after the Fourth Crusade, 
This may be due to the absence of Geniza documents reflecting their 
activity, yet also to political-territorial developments and some funda- 
mental changes in the trade pattern between the Empire and Egypt. 
The Empire’s territorial losses to the Seljugs in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries and to the Latins in the first half of the thirteenth 
century turned many Byzantine subjects and their descendants into 
foreigners, and reduced the volume and variety of goods that Byz- 
antine merchants could offer. This is well illustrated by the Venetian 
conquest of Crete, initiated in 1207. The island’s Jews became Vene- 
tian subjects, and as a result, their export of kosher wine and cheese 
to Egypt and Constantinople was henceforth carried out so to speak 
under the Venetian flag. In addition, the Italian dominance in trade 
and shipping between the Empire and Egypt, already established in the 
course of the twelfth century, was further consolidated in the following 
period, Venice and Genoa acquiring a virtual monopoly on maritime 
transportation between these regions.!” 

The Latin conquests of Byzantine territory in the early thirteenth 
century were followed by several inter-related economic developments: 
a partial re-orientation in the flow of goods in the Mediterranean, the 
restructuring of commercial and shipping networks in the region, and 


85 L. Lanfranchi, ed., Famiglia Zusto (Fonti per la storia di Venezia, Sez. IV: Archivi 
privati) (Venezia, 1955), 23-4, no. 6. See also Jacoby, “Silk in Western Byzantium,” 
496. 

86 Jacoby, “Byzantine Trade with Egypt,” 47-77; D. Jacoby, “Venetian Commercial 
Expansion in the Eastern Mediterranean, 8th-11th centuries,” in Byzantine Trade, 
4th-12th Centuries. The Archaeology of Local, Regional and International Exchange 
(Papers of the Thirty-eight Spring Symposium of Byzantine Studies, St. John’s College, 
University of Oxford, March 2004), ed. M. M. Mango (Farnham, 2009), 384-91. 

87 See previous note; Jacoby, “The Economy of Latin Constantinople,” 202-8; 
D. Jacoby, “Byzantine Traders in Mamluk Egypt,” in Byzantium, State and Society. In 
Memory of Nikos Oikonomides, eds. A. Avramea, A. Laiou, E. Chrysos (Athens, 2003), 
249-68, reprinted in D. Jacoby, Latins, Greeks and Muslims: Encounters in the Eastern 
Mediterranean, Tenth-Fifteenth Centuries (Farnham, 2009), no. XI. 
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the intensification of trade, and navigation in the Mediterranean and 
the Black Sea, as well as between these regions. This last process was 
especially pronounced after the Byzantine recovery of Constantinople 
in 1261. Within the shrinking Empire of the thirteenth-fifteenth 
centuries only this city yields information regarding Jewish involve- 
ment in the Byzantine economy, namely, in manufacture, trade, and 
credit. However, in view of the particular nature of Constantinople’s 
economy, this information cannot be considered as representative of 
Jewish economic activities elsewhere in the remaining territories of 
the Empire. 

The function of Constantinople as a major transit and transship- 
ment station was greatly enhanced by the growing regional and inter- 
regional trade and shipping conducted by Genoa and Venice after 
1261. The two cities turned their respective privileged quarter, the 
Genoese in Pera and the Venetian in the city proper, into virtual extra- 
territorial enclaves. In addition, their grant of national status to foreign- 
ers, mostly imperial subjects, created sizeable ‘national’ communities 
shielded from imperial taxation and jurisdiction and in their midst, 
two distinct Jewish communities enjoying Venetian and Genoese sta- 
tus respectively.'*! The members of these communities thus enjoyed 
privileged conditions that enabled them to compete successfully with 
Byzantine Jews pursuing the same activities and divert business from 
them.” It is likely that a growing number of Byzantine Jews adhered 
over time to the ‘Italian’ communities in order to enhance their own 


38 See D. Jacoby, “Ihe Economy of Latin Constantinople,” 195-214; idem, “Changing 
Economic Patterns in Latin Romania: The Impact of the West,” in The Crusades from 
the Perspective of Byzantium, 197-233. 

59 On manufacture, see the treatment of tanning, above, 231-32. 

® N. Oikonomidés, Hommes affaires grecs et latins a Constantinople (XIII°- 
XV* siécles) (Montréal, 1979). 

41 On the naturalization policy, see D. Jacoby, “Les Vénitiens naturalisés dans 
PEmpire byzantin: un aspect de l’expansion de Venise en Romanie du XIII° au milieu 
du XV° siécle,” Travaux et Mémoires 8 (1981) (= Hommage a M. Paul Lemerle), 
217-35, reprinted in Jacoby, Studies, no. IX; idem, “Les Génois dans |’Empire byz- 
antin: citoyens, sujets et protégés (1261-1453),” La Storia dei Genovesi 9 (1989), 
245-84, reprinted in Jacoby, Trade, no. III. On the three distinct Jewish communities 
and neighborhoods after 1261, see Jacoby, “Les quartiers juifs de Constantinople,” 
189-216; for the Genoese, see also M. Balard, La Romanie génoise (XII*-début du 
XV* siecle) (Bibliotheque des Ecoles francaises d’Athénes et de Rome 235) (Rome, 
1978), I, 277-9. 

2 We have already encountered the groups of Venetian and Byzantine Jewish tan- 
Ners active around 1320: see above, 231-32. 
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economic activity, although the Vlanga community persisted until the 
Ottoman conquest of 1453.’ 

The export of kosher wine and cheese from Crete to Constantinople, 
suggested by the eleventh- and twelfth-century documentation, is duly 
attested in the following period. These commodities sailed on board 
Venetian and clearly, to a lesser extent on Genoese ships.“ We have 
no evidence regarding the receiving end of that traffic, yet it is obvious 
that the retail trade was handled by Venetian and Genoese Jews in their 
own shops. The production of high-grade wines in Crete was furthered 
from the 1330s onward by the introduction of malvasia vine-stocks 
and a substantial expansion of vineyards in response to a growing for- 
eign, diversified demand." It is likely that, similarly, a wider variety of 
kosher wines was exported to satisfy Jewish customers. In view of Con- 
stantinople’s function as a transit center, the Cretan wine reaching the 
city must have been increasingly distributed to Jewish communities in 
the neighboring territories of Thrace and Asia Minor and around the 
Black Sea, regardless of whether they were under Byzantine or foreign 
rule. The substantial growth in imports in the first half of the fifteenth 
century and the losses to the imperial treasury deriving from the sale 
of tax-exempted kosher wine to Byzantine subjects induced the impe- 
rial authorities to react to what they considered the misuse of Venetian 
fiscal privileges. Sometime before 1450 they imposed a special tax on 
the wine imported by Venetian Jews, despite the fiscal exemptions to 
which they were entitled as Venice’s subjects. The tax was levied by a 
new Office called scribania vegetum Judeorum venetorum, or ‘office of 
the casks of Venetian Jews.’ The sale and transit of Cretan kosher 
wine and cheese called for the intervention of local Jewish merchants 
and middlemen. 

Their operations also extended to other commodities. The account 
book of the Venetian Giacomo Badoer, who traded in Constantinople 
from 1436 to 1440, provides abundant evidence regarding his busi- 


48 On the latter, see above, 232. 

14 Jacoby, “The Jews in Byzantium and the Eastern Mediterranean,” 29-30. 

45 Jacoby, “Mediterranean Food,” 143-4. 

46 Thomas, Diplomatarium, II, 379-80. See also Jacoby, “The Jews in Byzan- 
tium and the Eastern Mediterranean,” 31. On the officer in charge of the office, see 
K.-P. Matschke, “Tore, Torwachter und Torzéllner von Konstantinopel in spatbyzan- 
tinischer Zeit,” Jahrbuch fiir Regionalgeschichte 16/2 (1989): 55. 
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ness transactions with thirty Jews, most of them local residents.” The 
inajority of the transactions, some of them quite large, involved Jews 
gelling high-grade silk imported from the region of the Caspian Sea 
and purchasing western silk cloth, silk veils, and woolens or bartering 
the silk for these goods. The silk was shipped to Venice, while the pre- 
cious Italian textiles were re-exported to Black Sea ports and especially 
to Ottoman territories. They were in high demand among the Otto- 
man elite in Adrianople/Edirne, the Ottoman capital at that time, and 
in Bursa, Asia Minor.‘* Some Jews bought western gold thread used in 
embroidery, either for their own work or to resell it, and one of them 
purchased tin brought from Venice.’ Jews also handled various com- 
modities imported from the Black Sea and sold them to Venetians, 
namely, pepper arriving from Caffa in the Crimea, hides, and wax, 
especially of Bulgarian origin. In 1394 the Jew Callo Cirnichioti sold’a 
Tartar slave to a resident of Ancona, according to a document drafted 
by Bartholomeo de Starsoldo, notary and chancellor of the Venetian 
court in Constantinople.’ Not surprisingly, some polyglot Jews took 
advantage of their linguistic skills to act as middlemen and interpreters 
between merchants of various origins.’” 

It would seem that the Jews residing in Constantinople in the late 
fourteenth and the first half of the fifteenth century engaged primarily 
in local trade. Some of them, though, were involved in regional mari- 
time commerce in the eastern Mediterranean and in the Black Sea, the 
range of which varied. In 1389 the physician Baronus, a Genoese Jew 
residing in Pera, willed a quarter of his movable wealth to his son-in- 
law Ismael from Chios, also a physician, on condition that his invest- 
ments would be limited to trade in a region extending from the island 
of Tenedos in the northeastern Aegean to Constantinople and in the 


47 Dorini e Bertelé, Il libro dei conti di Giacomo Badoer. 

48 D. Jacoby, “The Silk Trade of Late Byzantine Constantinople,” in 550th Anni- 
versary of the Istanbul University. International Byzantine and Ottoman Symposium 
(XVth century) (30-31 May 2003), ed. S. Atasoy (Istanbul, 2004), 134-40, 142-4. 

“° For this whole paragraph, see Jacoby, “The Jews in Byzantium and the Eastern 
Mediterranean,” 41-2. 

‘80 G. Tamba, ed., Bernardo de Rodulfis, notaio in Venezia (1392-1399) (Fonti per la 
storia di Venezia, Sez. II[—Archivi notarili) (Venezia, 1974), 109-10, no. 101. 

41 G, Bertelé, Il Libro dei conti di Giacomo Badoer (Costantinipoli 1436-1440). 
Complemento e indici (Padova 2002), 173, s. v. Cain; 196-197, s. v. Pulixoto; 198, s. 
vy. Samaria zudio sanser. 
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Black Sea.” The purpose of the geographic restriction was to minimize 
the risks. Newly settled Jews and their descendants often conducted 
joint ventures with relatives in their land of origin or traded along 
‘national’ lines, Genoese Jews with Genoese-ruled territories such as 
Chios and Mytilene and Venetian Jews with Venetian Crete. There 
were nevertheless ventures conducted jointly by Genoese and Venetian 
Jews, as well as by Jews and non-Jews.’ In 1400 the patriarchal court 
in Constantinople dealt with a commercial loan granted by a Jew toa 
Greek merchant in the previous year, and in 1438 a lawsuit opposing 
Giacomo Badoer and a Jew accused of defaulting was brought before 
an imperial judge.’* In 1443 the Venetian bailo or state representa- 
tive Marino Soranzo issued a verdict in favor of a group of creditors 
including several Jews who had loaned a large sum to Gabriele Cata- 
calo, notary and interpreter at the bailo’s court.’ Business coopera- 
tion with foreign non-Jews is convincingly illustrated by a statement 
of Emperor Manuel II. In 1418 he accused Venetian citizens, subjects, 
and Jews of defrauding the imperial treasury by declaring at the cus- 
toms goods belonging to imperial subjects and to Turks as their own, 
thus exempting them from the payment of taxes.’ 


The Jewish role in the Byzantine economy in the period extending 
from the seventh to the mid-fifteenth century can be reconstructed 
to a limited extent only, in view of the sporadic nature of the sources 
and the imbalance in their distribution. It is nevertheless clear that the 
Jews were firmly integrated within the production, manufacture, and 
service sectors of the Empire’s economy, though to varying degrees 
determined by local and regional conditions. Except for ritual and 
communal functions, there were no distinctive Jewish occupations, 


182M. Balard, “Péra au XIV siécle: Documents notariés des archives de Génes,” in 
M. Balard, A. Laiou, C. Otten-Froux, Les Italiens 4 Byzance (Byzantina Sorbonensia 
6) (Paris 1987), 35, no. 75, and see also no. 74. Similar restrictions appear in charters 
drafted in Black Sea ports: see Oikonomidés, Hommes d’affaires, 39. 

‘53 Jacoby, “The Jews in Byzantium and the Eastern Mediterranean,” 45. 

154 FB. Miklosich et J. Miiller, eds., Acta et diplomata graeca medii aevi sacra et prof- 
ana (Wien, 1860-1890), II, 313-314, no. DXXX; Matschke, “Tore,” 55-6. 

‘55 The verdict was transcribed ten years later in Pera: A. Roccatagliata, “Notai gen- 
ovesi in oltremare. Atti rogati a Pera (1453),” Atti della Societa Ligure di Storia patria, 
n. s. 39 (CXIII) (1999), 136-42, no 11, 

156 J, Chrysostomides, “Venetian Commercial Privileges under the Palaeologi,” 
Studi Veneziani 12 (1970), 354~5, no. 19. 
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nor any economic activities exclusively carried out by Jews, whether 
yoluntarily or imposed. 

Jews operated within two distinct, though partly overlapping and 
strongly interwoven economic networks. The internal network han- 
dling kosher edibles and wine was a closed circuit, yet required con- 
stant cooperation with non-Jews. Its operation was partly supported 
by Jewish farmers and the exploitation of agricultural and pastoral 
resources held by Jews, possibly far more than has been perceived 
until now. The intensification of commercial exchanges in and around 
Byzantium and the growing demand for alternative qualities from the 
second half of the thirteenth century onward apparently promoted the 
expansion of kosher food and wine production, whether directly or 
indirectly, and may account for the establishment of additional Jew- 
ish rural settlements in the Aegean region.’ Still, the Jewish network 
was never self-sufficient, and its operation was linked to the patterns 
of the general economic system with respect to capital investment, 
business arrangements, production, transportation, distribution, and 
sale. Its geographic range and diffusion pattern nevertheless differed 
from those of non-kosher products, since they were exclusively deter- 
mined by the wide dispersion and location of Jewish settlements in the 
Empire and beyond its borders. 

The concentration of Jewish activity in tanning, dyeing, and the 
manufacture of silk textiles, as well as in activities related to these 
operations such as leather work and the tailoring of garments, is 
traceable over several centuries. However, in view of the fragmentary 
nature of the sources, one should beware of far-reaching conclusions, 
such as ascribing to the Jewish craftsmen a dominant role in these 
branches. The operations of Jewish tanners in Constantinople in the 
region of Vlanga around 1320 are primarily illustrated by documents 
tecording the controversy between Byzantium and Venice surround- 
ing their activity.* The presence of tanners not cooperating with 
Venetian entrepreneurs in other sections of the city cannot be ruled 
out.’ A similar problem regarding the evaluation of the sources arises 
with respect to the manufacture of silk textiles and garments. Benja- 
min of Tudela’s glowing description of Jewish skills should not lead 





'” On which see above, 225-26. 

*8 See above, 231-32. 

** On the other hand it would seem that at specific periods Jewish tanners were 
dominant in Candia and Modon: see above, 232-33. 
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us to overestimate the Jewish contribution to the development of the 
Byzantine silk industry, even in the twelfth century." The importance 
of Jewish involvement in the Theban silk industry of that period js 
undeniable, yet the documentation also points to non-Jewish workers, 
In the absence of quantitative data, it is impossible to determine the 
respective share of Jewish or Greek workers in manufacture, whether 
in Thebes or elsewhere in the Empire. 

Jewish craftsmen and merchants benefited from the rising demand 
for kosher products, hides, and silk textiles in the Empire and beyond 
its borders, as well as from the intensification of maritime traffic in 
the eastern Mediterranean in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. Their 
involvement in maritime trade and voyages took place within the 
framework of growing exchanges between the Byzantine provinces 
and the imperial capital, on the one hand, and between the Empire 
and Egypt on the other. This last process was promoted by a re- 
orientation in the flow of costly oriental spices, dyestuffs, and aromat- 
ics and by the dominant role acquired by Egypt as their main outlet to 
the eastern Mediterranean in the eleventh century.'*' The Jewish share 
in Byzantine-Egyptian maritime trade beyond kosher products cannot 
be assessed. Jewish participation in commercial exchanges between the 
Empire and Egypt must have progressively declined in the twelfth cen- 
tury, like that of Greek merchants, as a result of the increasing role 
acquired by Italian merchants and carriers in that framework. It may 
have practically stopped in the thirteenth century, while Egypt’s sup- 
ply in kosher cheese and wine from Crete, now a Venetian colony, 
was on the rise. 

Constantinople’s enhanced function as a transit and distribution cen- 
ter from the second half of the thirteenth century onward promoted a 
substantial expansion of the city’s service sector. In the first half of the 
fifteenth century, Jews offered space for the storage of goods, traded 
in various commodities, and provided assistance as middlemen, inter- 
preters, and sources of credit. It should stressed that in contrast to the 
Christian West, which considered lending at interest as sinful, such 
operations were regarded in Byzantium as legitimate and the state 
permitted them while regulating and controlling interest rates.’° As a 


169 As done by several authors. See my critical remarks in that respect: Jacoby, “Silk 
in Western Byzantium,” 487 and n. 199. 

161 Jacoby, “Venetian Commercial Expansion,” 381, 386-7. 

162 A_E. Laiou, “Economic Thought and Ideology,” in EHB, III, 1136-9. 
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result, there was no economic ‘void’ prompting or attracting Byzantine 
Jews to practice money-lending as a profession. They had to compete 
with their Christian counterparts on an equal footing, and their role 
in money-lending appears to have been rather limited. 

Benjamin of Tudela, who crossed the Empire from 1161 to 1163, 
is the only source to offer quantitative data regarding Jewish popula- 
tion in the Empire in the long period covered by this study. However, 
that data is restricted to twenty-two communities and fails to cover all 
those existing at the time.’ The lack of adequate demographic evi- 
dence prevents any assessment of the total number of Byzantine Jews 
bt any given time, and the figures suggested so far are mere specula- 
tions. In any event, it is clear that the Jews represented only a marginal 
tlement within the Byzantine population. Moreover, in view of their 
small numbers and their limited resources, their overall contribution 
to the economy of Byzantium remained minor,’ although their con- 
centration and economic activity were particularly intensive at some 
specific locations and during specific periods. 


16 For the dating of Benjamin’s sojourn in Byzantium, see above, n. 14. Bowman, 
The Jews of Byzantium, 337, lists communities documented in the twelfth century, yet 
not mentioned by Benjamin. 

164 This was clearly also the case with respect to the taxes they paid, although the 
nature of these taxes remains a vexing problem, not solved so far. 


JEWISH SURVIVAL IN LATE ANTIQUE ALEXANDRIA 
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For Peter Brown 


Of all the books filling the bookshelves, or bibliothékai, in the great 
library of Hellenistic Alexandria, the one which would be destined to 
have the most successful and far-reaching career, which would exert, 
by far, the deepest influence on Western religious and cultural history, 
was not any of those coming from classical Athens, but the rather bland 
and awkward Greek version of one of the “Sacred Books of the East” 
which the Ptolemies sought to collect.’ The Septuagint soon found its 
myth in the Epistle of Aristeas. Yet, it stands to reason that the transla- 
tion was not only made by Jews, but also for Jews, and that it remained 
little read by Greeks in Alexandria, despite their participation, together 
with the Jews, in the annual festival honoring the translation project, 
“the feast and general assembly in the island of Pharos,” the mass pic- 
nic on the seashore described by Philo.” The Septuagint represents the 
most impressive monument of Jewish Hellenism, the acme of what 
one might be tempted to call the cultural symbiosis between Jews and 
Greeks in Ptolemaic Alexandria, were it not that such a concept pain- 
fully evokes that of the “German-Jewish symbiosis.” In Philo’s time, 
indeed, the cultural achievements of the Jewish politeuma belonged to 
the past, and the coexistence between Greeks, Egyptians, and Jews— 


1 Cf. the words of P. Vidal-Naquet: “Cependant, pour que le monde romain devi- 
enne juif, il a fallu d’abord que les juifs devinssent grecs. Selon le mot que je cite 
souvent d’Elias Bickerman, ‘Les juifs sont devenus le peuple du Livre quand ce livre 
a été traduit en grec.’ C’est 14 une longue histoire, qui commence 4 Alexandrie mais 
dont Jérusalem est également partie prenante.” L’Atlantide: petite histoire d’un mythe 
platonicien (Paris, 2005), 53. I should like to thank my colleagues Oded Irshai, Daniel 
Schwartz, and Miriam Fraenkel for their useful remarks. 

2 Vita Mosis II. 41-42 [LCL VI, 469]). See E. Starobinski-Safran, “La commu- 
nauté juive d’Alexandrie 4 lépoque de Philon,” in Alexandrina: Mélanges offerts 
au P. Claude Mondésert (Paris, 1992), 45-75. On the Septuagint, see S. Honigman, 
The Septuagint and Homeric Scholarship in Alexandria: A Study in the Narrative of 
the Letter of Aristeas (London, 2003); and A. Wasserstein and D. J. Wasserstein, The 
Legend of the Septuagint, from Antiquity to Today (Cambridge, 2005). 
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which had always remained at best fragile—was about to collapse for 
good. Pogroms could now be launched by the Roman authorities (for 
instance in 38 C.E.), the Jews of Alexandria could now be forcefully 
dislodged and concentrated, under squalid conditions, into one of the 
five quarters of the city, into what we should perhaps call the first 
ghetto in Jewish history, ages before that of Venice, which dates from 
1516. The worst, though, was yet to come, in large-scale massacres after 
the Jewish messianic revolt stemming from Cyrenaica in 115, which 
would bring about the practical extinction of the Alexandrian Jewish 
community in 117.’ It is of course only much later, in the Christian- 
ized Empire, that world fame would come to the Septuagint, when the 
golden days of Alexandrian Judaism had paled in the cultural memory 
of the Jews, receding into two or three short and ambivalent refer- 
ences in the Talmud.‘ For the Sages of Israel, the glory that had been 
Alexandria was bound to end in catastrophe, as it was only just heav- 
enly punishment for the sin of having dared to go back to Egypt, the 
land of slavery.’ As is well-known, the Septuagint and Philo were soon 
erased from Jewish memory, and it is only thanks to the Church Fathers 
that remnants of Jewish Hellenistic literature have reached us. 

What became, then, of Alexandrian Judaism? Could the fate of 
Hellenistic Jews have been annihilation? Or did it, rather, go under- 
ground, disappearing only from our limited field of vision? For Joseph 
Scaliger, this represented a major question of historical scholarship. 
For him, this fate emulated that of the ten lost tribes of Israel, which 
occupied some of the best minds in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Did the Jews all convert to the new faith, recognizing, in 
opposition to other Jewish communities, the Messiah? After all, Philo, 
a contemporary of Paul who had testified about the first monks, the 
Therapeutae, could in a sense be considered as the first Church Father. 
The thesis of the mass conversion of Alexandrian Jews to Christianity 
in the early second century seems to have found much of its appeal in 
the dramatic lack of evidence for the beginnings of Christianity itself 
in Alexandria. One may note that this thesis reflects the modern sus- 


3 See V. Tcherikover, “The Decline of the Jewish Diaspora in the Roman Period,” 
Journal of Jewish Studies 14 (1963): 1-32; and J. Méléze-Modrjejewski, Les juifs 
d'Egypte de Ramses II 4 Hadrien (Paris, 1997), 223-304. 

4 These few references have been recently studied by N. Hacham, “From Splendor 
to Disgrace: On the Destruction of Egyptian Jewry in Rabbinic Literature,” Tarbiz 72 
(2003): 463-88 (Hebrew). 

5 Mekhilta de-Rabbi Ishmael, I] (Horowitz 95-96). Parallel text in Mekhilta de- 
Rabbi Shimon bar Yohai, on Ex. 14:13 (Epstein-Melemed 56). 
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icion, among orthodox Jews, that any opening of Judaism to ambient 
culture, like that exemplified by Moses Mendelssohn, is bound to end 
in “assimilation” and conversion to Christianity. 

Another thesis, which regained some short-lived popularity in the 
Jast generation, is the theory proponed by Moritz Friedlaender in his 
Der vorchristliche jiidische Gnosticizmus (Goettingen, 1898): Gnostic 
speculations would have found their origins among Alexandrian Jews. 
Philo, moreover, also reflected such Pre-Christian Gnostic theories, 
which focused upon “les malheurs de Sophie,” as Henri-Irénée Marrou 
called Gnostic mythology.® 

Scaliger’s problem has yet to be solved. No one knows for sure what 
happened to Alexandria’s Jews. Arnaldo Momigliano, who was in the 
secret of the gods, told me once, in his usual peremptory way, that the 
Jews stopped writing in Greek “because of the Christians.” I did not 
think I was authorized to cast a doubt, or even ask for a reference, but 
[ have never seen this opinion of his in print. 

Thanks to the Cairo Genizah, we now have some later examples of 
Greek texts written by Jews, but these stem from the medieval times, 
are written in Hebrew characters, and originate from various parts of 
the Byzantine Empire, but not, most probably, from Alexandria.’ 

About the Fortleben of the Jews in late antique Alexandria, we know 
precious little. Except for Josephus, we possess no Jewish literary texts 
written in Greek after Philo, and papyri do not tell us much about 
Alexandria, a place not dry enough for their preservation. Jewish 
inscriptions from Roman Egypt, moreover, do not amount to very 
much.’ The fewer facts one possesses, the more one is tempted to 
muse, like the philosophical historian, on the sad fate of the Jews in 
late antique Alexandria, who seem, like a Phoenix, to be periodically 
reborn from their ashes, between persecution and expulsion. 


At the time of the Roman conquest of Egypt, Jews, Greeks, and Egyp- 
tians had already had a long history of quite tense relationships in 
Alexandria, a city famous for its unruly citizenry. Alexandrian multicul- 
turalism, as I have argued elsewhere, was more often myth than reality, 


_ * See B. Pearson, “Friedlander Revisited: Alexandrian Judaism and Gnostic Origins,” 
in Gnosticism, Judaism and Egyptian Christianity, ed. B. Pearson (Minneapolis, 1990), 
1-28. 

” See N. de Lange, Greek Jewish Texts from the Cairo Genizah (Tiibingen, 1996). 

* Papyri: V. A. Tcherikover, A. Fuks, M. Stern, with D. M. Lewis, Corpus Papyro- 
rum Judaicorum, 3 vols. (Cambridge, 1957-1964). 
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and it is with much difficulty that the different ethnic groups coexisted 
in its well-drawn streets.’ The traditional strong dislike between Jews 
and Egyptians is reflected in the anti-Jewish calumnies of the Egyptian 
priest Manetho, writing in the first half of the third century B.C.E. The 
tension and mutual aversion between Egyptians and Greeks was no 
less strong, but it was often compounded by anti-Jewish sentiment, as 
in the Oracle of the Potter: “Attack the Jews! Do not allow your city [sc. 
Heliopolis] to be abandoned.”"® While the destruction of Alexandria 
(Alexandrea ad Aegyptum: Alexandria’s identity is never quite Egyp- 
tian) is still hoped for, it is the Jews, not the Greeks, who are depicted 
as the main enemy of Egypt in the extant sections of this text. 

If the Romans tried at first to calm things down and to request 
moderation from all sides, they soon got involved in ethnic politics, 
usually on the side of the Greeks, so that the Jews were often caught 
between the Greeks and the Egyptians." In 41 C.E., the prefect of 
Egypt, L. Aemilius Rectus, published a letter of Claudius to the city, 
in which the emperor refers to the troubles and revolts, or more pre- 
cisely, as he has it, to “the war against the Jews.” Calling on the two 
sides to cool their passions, he asks the Alexandrians to respect the 
Jews, who have lived in their city for so long, as well as their cult, and 
demands of the Jews not to seek to acquire new privileges in a city 
which is not theirs. They should not, hence, invite to the city Jews from 
Syria or from the rest of Egypt. The Jews of Alexandria had indeed 
begun to be disenfranchised, when in 38 C.E., Flaccus, the governor, 
had declared them “foreigners” in a city they could not claim anymore 
to be idia, their own. 

The worst, however, was yet to come: in 115, the Jews of Cyrenaica 
had rebelled, launching a messianic war, and expecting, it would seem, 
the eschatological return of the Diaspora Jews to the Holy Land.” The 
Alexandrian community was soon engulfed in the violence, in a battle 


° G. G. Stroumsa, “Alexandria and the Myth of Multiculturalism,” in Origeniana 
Octava, ed. L. Perrone (Leuven, 2003), I, 24-9. 

© See J. Rowlandson and A. Harker, “Roman Alexandria from the Perspective of 
the Papyri,” in Alexandria, Real and Imagined, eds. A. Hirst and M. Silk (Burlington, 
2004), 79-112, esp. 100-2. 

1 Josephus, War, II. 487-9. 

2 Eusebius, HE IV.2.3-4. On some consequences of the revolt, see D. Frankfurter, 
“Lest Egypt’s City be Deserted: Religion and Ideology in the Egyptian Response to the 
Jewish Revolt (116-177 C.E.),” Journal of Jewish Studies 43 (1992): 203-20. 
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Jost in advance. Indeed, the revolt ended in a bloodbath, and Appian 
tells us that “Trajan exterminated the Jews of Egypt.”” 

After the tragic events of 115-117, both intellectuals and fanat- 
ics disappeared from the community, but the community itself does 
not seem to have quite evaporated. In any case, this date represents 
the parting of the ways for Jews and Christians in Alexandria. While 
the earliest Christian community was most probably one of Jewish- 
Christians, retaining close contacts with the Jerusalem community, 
a strong anti-Jewish sentiment is clearly detectable in the few docu- 
ments coming from Alexandrian Christianity after 117.'* The Epistle of 
Barnabas, probably written in 130-132, rejects the idea of a covenant 
between God and Israel. The Gnostic thinker Basilides (floruit 120- 
150), on his side, whom one might call the first Christian philosopher, 
argues that the archon whom Israel considers his god intended to sub- 
mit all peoples to himself, i.e., to the Jews, thereby leading to a general 
revolt of the other archons against him. The virulence of Basilides’s 
theological or metaphysical anti-Semitism cannot fully be explained 
solely on the basis of references to social frictions between Jews and 
Christians in early second-century Alexandria. Something else is at 
work here, a deep ambivalence that transcends social conditions and 
the tense relations between two urban groups.'* To my mind, this viru- 
lence, which we shall meet again in later antiquity, is characteristic 
of Alexandria, and should be understood as reflecting the cumulated 
accretions of Egyptian, Greek, and Christian hostility to Jews.” The lack 
of Judaizing tendencies in later Alexandrian Christianity, in contradis- 
tinction with trends observable elsewhere, is moreover noticeable. 

One then hears very little about the weakened Jewish community in 
Alexandria until the end of the third century. In the fourth century it 
reappears again, but this time the synagogue has replaced the politeuma 
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exollynta to en Aigyptoi loudaion genos (Civil Wars, 11.13.90). 
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as its dominant institution. As far as I know, however, there are no 
archaeological remains of Alexandrian synagogues. A small number 
of Hebrew papyri and inscriptions have been found, but they tel] 
us much less than we would like to know.’* From them it appears 
that leaders of Jewish communities in the Chora could correspond in 
Hebrew, rather than in Greek. To some extent, then, this phenome- 
non, which seems to gain momentum in the late fourth century, attests 
to a process of Hebraization of the Egyptian Jewish communities, a 
process reflecting a growing Palestinian influence, as already noted by 
Victor Tcherikover.’ There had always been close contacts between 
Egyptian and Palestinian Jews. The phenomenon is not attested for 
Alexandria, but it is quite plausible that it occurred there too. A few 
rabbis from Alexandria active in Palestine in the late Roman period 
are attested in Talmudic literature.” The phenomenon still has to be 
explained. A plausible direction (although the dearth of evidence only 
permits speculation) would be to interpret this Hebraization as reflect- 
ing the coming to the fore of the Rabbinical class in early Byzantine 
Palestine, from the fourth to the sixth century, at the precise time of 
the increasing Christianization of the Land (and of the Empire) and 
of the corresponding social marginalization and legal disenfranchis- 
ing of the Jews. It is, precisely, this marginalization of the Jews that 
explains the strengthening of the Rabbis’ leadership position—a the- 
sis convincingly argued by Seth Schwartz.”” Such a profound cultural 
change in Jewish communities, then, can be best understood as a reac- 
tion to a new situation: the more the Jews felt marginalized, the easier 
it was for them to insist on particularistic aspects of their identity, such 
as the use of Hebrew as a Jewish lingua franca. Having lost various 
aspects of their previous citizenship, the Jews strengthened their self- 
definition as a religious community.” 

The late fourth century, however, also saw the dramatic transfor- 
mation of the relations between Christians and pagans in Alexandria, 


'8 See D. Noy, Jewish Inscriptions of Graeco-Roman Egypt (Cambridge, 1992). 

'? Short discussion in C. Haas, Alexandria in Late Antiquity: Topography and Social 
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from which attitudes to the Jews cannot be quite disconnected. The 
most violent clash between pagans and Christians is probably the con- 
flict over the Serapeum, which ended with its destruction in 391. The 
succession of events seems to have been as follows: 

* On 16 June 391, Theodosius addressed to Evagrius, the Prefect, and 
to Romanus, the Count of Egypt, an edict forbidding sacrifices and 
the access to temples in Egypt. When, encouraged by the Imperial 
prescript, the Christians desecrated cultic objects in the basilica, the 
pagans reacted violently. The Christians, helped by soldiers, destroyed 
the statue of the god and burnt it, piece by piece, in different places 
of the city. In a second stage, the soldiers destroyed the temples and 
looted them. Similar reports on the destruction of pagan sanctuaries 
(for instance that of Osiris in Canope) highlight the role of bishops 
and monks in the wave of violence. The end of public pagan cults in 
Egypt had a symbolic meaning, even more for the pagans than for the 
Christians: Egypt had been abandoned by the gods.” 

The expulsion of the Jews from Alexandria twenty-four years after 
the destruction of the Serapeum is not a surprising event. As no seri- 
ous threat was perceived any longer to be coming from the pagans, the 
intensity of the anti-Jewish animus grew. The Jews were now endowed, 
in popular Christian consciousness, with some of the characteristics pre- 
viously attributed to the pagans. The church had now become the locus 
of the opposition to Judaism in Alexandria. As noted by Christopher 
Haas in an excellent chapter in his Alexandria in Late Antiquity, the 
demise of paganism, or at least of the most obvious and public forms 
of paganism, transformed the Jewish community into the only major 
group in the city challenging the complete hegemony of the Church 
and of the Patriarch. 

The best documented chapter in the history of the relationships 
between Christians and Jews in Late Antique Alexandria is the story, 
related by Socrates Scholasticus (d. after 439), of the violent argument 
between the Jews and Cyril, the newly appointed Patriarch, an argu- 
ment which culminated with Cyril’s expulsion of the Jews from the 
city in 415.25 


3 See esp. F, Thélamon, Paiens et chrétiens au IV* siecle: apport de I’“Histoire ecclé- 
siastique” de Rufin d’Aquilée (Paris, 1981), 255-63. 
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In his Ecclesiastical History (VII. 13), Socrates reports in great detail 
about the way in which the Jews were driven out of Alexandria by 
Cyril. Socrates, one should note, lived in Constantinople and had 
little sympathy for Alexandrians—a fact which warns us to read his 
reports cautiously. He starts by noticing the well-known proclivity of 
Alexandrians for urban violence. Alexandria is a city in which argu- 
ments between communities rarely end without bloodshed. Now the 
Jews, who do not work on the Sabbath, prefer to spend their free time 
going to theater and choreographic productions than listening to the 
weekly reading of the Torah in the synagogue. Since such spectacles 
attract great crowds, “disorder is almost invariably produced.” Orestes, 
the prefect, had published a decree seeking to regulate dance produc- 
tions. A certain Hierax, a teacher close to Cyril’s inner circle, who 
attended such an event in order to report on it, was identified by the 
Jews as being an agent provocateur. Orestes, worried by the growing 
power wielded by Cyril, tended to support the Jews’ claims, and had 
Hierax arrested. Cyril, in his turn, threatened the leaders of the Jew- 
ish community. In response, the Jews planned a night attack on the 
Christians, and let the rumor circulate that the Alexander church had 
caught fire. When the Christians ran to save the church, the Jewish 
crowd (pléthos) “immediately fell upon and slew them.” (The Jews 
identified one another by a special ring made of the bark of a palm 
branch). This was too much for Cyril, who took advantage of the 
events to achieve his goal: rendering his city Judenrein, after having 
destroyed the pagan cults. He led a crowd to the synagogue, drove the 
Jews out, and expelled them from the city altogether, authorizing the 
looting of their property. Orestes, realizing at once the tragedy that 
meant for the city, wrote to the emperor. Cyril too sent the emperor 
a letter in which he justified his actions by the “outrageous conduct 
of the Jews.” The open conflict between Prefect and Patriarch could 
not be healed: Orestes refused to recant in front of the copy of the 
Gospels which Cyril handed him. Cyril now made use of the ultimate 
weapon: he brought the monks of Nitria to Alexandria, where they 
managed to wound Orestes during a stone-throwing demonstration. 
Soon afterwards, the animosity between the two was rekindled by the 
murder of Hypatia, a murder from which Cyril can in no way be con- 
sidered innocent. 

Maria Dzielska, indeed, concludes her careful investigation of the 
murder with the recognition that Cyril had been a chief instigator of 
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the campaign of defamation against Hypatia.** Both the destruction 
of the Sarapeum and the murder of Hypatia have had a more power- 
ful impact throughout the centuries than the expulsion of the Jews: 
after all, the last event has recurred too many times in history, before 
and after the Alexandrian Patriach’s deed, to leave a striking mark in 
cultural memory. It may well be that Socrates, in his strong dislike of 
Cyril, overplayed his hand, adding to his story (which is no testimony) 
some dubious details. This, however, does not change the picture in its 
broad lines. The three events should be seen as a sequence, and within 
the same perspective: the chain of events which leads from religious 
intolerance to racism, and to the hatred of free thought and of ideas 
in general, in particular if they are proclaimed by women. Such chains 
of events, in late antique Alexandria as elsewhere and in other times, 
usually end in blood. : 

Salo W. Baron, the first Jewish historian to propose an alternative 
cultural and social history to the traditional perception of Jewish his- 
tory, which he qualified as “lachrymose,” speaks of Cyril’s expulsion of 
the Jews as “the first expulsion of Jews from a city in history.”?” This is 
not quite correct. At least twice, and perhaps three or four times, the 
Jews had previously been expelled from Rome: in 139 B.C.E., by the 
praetor responsible for foreigners; in 19 C.E., by Tiberius; and also, 
perhaps, in 41 and 49, by Claudius. True, this was the first time they 
were expelled by a Christian leader. Baron’s assessment of Cyril's act, 
however, remains uncontroversial: it would not bode well for future 
relations between Jews and Christians. One should also note that in 
the ancient world, the expulsion of a population was often, to some 
extent, a symbolic act, which meant the expulsion of the community 
leaders, while simple people would not be uprooted. This may go a 
long way in explaining the puzzling fact of the Jews’ constant reap- 
pearance on the scene in Alexandria, after each “expulsion.” 


*® M. Dzielska, Hypatia of Alexandria , transl. F. Lyra (Cambridge, 1995), 97. On 
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Cyril was not the only intellectual of his generation to show a strong dis. 
like of Jews. Synesius (c. 365-413/4), a pupil of Hypatia who stemmed 
form a noble Hellenic family from Cyrenaica, reveals a similar attitude 
towards them in a letter to his brother, where he describes a sea trip 
from Alexandria to Cyrene. The captain of the ship and at least six 
of the twelve crew members, who may have come from Alexandria, 
were Jewish. Synesius expresses his disgust at the captain’s meticulous 
observance of the Sabbath laws, when “the Maccabean” leaves the rud- 
der on Friday evening, returning to his task only when convinced that 
the ship is in real danger: “For now, he said, we are clearly in danger 
of death, and the law commands.” Synesius offers this comment: “The 
Jews (here: hoi ioudaioi; elsewhere, to hebraion genos) consider it an 
expression of piety to cause the deaths of as many Greeks as possible.” 
According to Menahem Stern, this is “one of the most extreme state- 
ments of Jewish misanthropy to be made in Antiquity.”” 

In any case, Jewish history in late antiquity struck Alexandrian and 
Egyptian Christians as particularly sad and lachrymose. In one of his 
letters, Isidore of Pelusium, who died around the mid-fifth century, 
wrote: 


If you want to know the punishments which befell the criminal Jews who 
released their rage against Christ, do read Josephus’s history of captivity; 
although a Jew, he is a friend of truth. You will thus know a divine pun- 
ishment unique in human history. In order that no one remain unbe- 
lieving in front of their unbelievable and stunning tragedies, it was not 
someone belonging to another nation (one would most probably not 
have believed him) but someone from their own nation, a zealot, even, 
whom truth entrusted with the task of telling the tragic history of their 
extraordinary suffering.” 


Elsewhere, Isidore compares the punishment of the Jews to that of the 
Sodomites: while the Sodomites were burnt by fire, the Jews suffered 
from war and hunger, thrown into such poverty that they eventually 
ate their own children (Letter 1509; 182-183 SC). 

Even after their expulsion by Cyril, however, the Jews returned 
once more to Alexandria. Leontius, bishop of Neapolis in Cyprus in 
the early seventh century, who knew Egypt well, wrote in his “Life of 
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$t, John the Almsgiver,” that many Jews had settled in Alexandria. It 
may well have been in Alexandria, writes N. H. Baynes, that Leontius 
composed his lost Apology against the Jews.” Another testimony from 
the last days of Byzantine rule in Egypt comes from the Palestinian 
monk John Moschus. In his Pratum Spirituale, Moschus tells us that 
when in Alexandria (around 578-590), he used to pay daily visits to 
Cosmas, a scholasticus who possessed a large library. Moschus “always 
found him either reading or writing against the Jews, for he was pas- 
gionately desirous to convert them to the truth. And he often sent 
me to the Jews that I might discuss with them on the evidence of the 
Scripture.”*" 

Marcel Simon’s remark about Patristic anti-Jewish polemical litera- 
ture can be quoted in the present context: “S’acharne-t-on avec une 
telle obstination sur un cadavre?” (Would one hound a corpse with 
such obstinacy?) Indeed, even the few testimonies that we are able to 
collect are enough to let us realize that the Jews, who for all practi- 
cal purposes had disappeared from Alexandria for approximately two 
centuries, had returned in significant numbers, and constituted in 
the early fifth century a highly visible community, to come back once 
more after their expulsion by Cyril in the early fifth century. 

When the conquering Arabs reached Alexandria, they seem to have 
found there a prospering Jewish community. In his Kitab al Intissar, 
Ibn Dikmak Ibrahim ibn Muhammad writes that they found there 
40,000—or even perhaps 70,000 Jews, who were paying the head tax 
(jizyyah). One is entitled to cast some doubt upon the veracity of 
such numbers. In any case, it is certainly significant that in the eyes 
of the conquerors, the Jewish community appeared to be quite promi- 
nent, both in numbers and in its economic status. 

In his Chronicle, written in Greek in the second half of the seventh 
century (although it is extant only in Geez), John of Nikiu testifies that 
“the Jews were to be permitted to remain in the city of Alexandria” 
according to Patriarch Cyrus’s agreement with ‘Amr. (ch. 120, 22). 
Elsewhere in the same Chronicle, he knows of a certain Aubaruns, a 
Jew who possesses a chest in which he keeps the mandil and towel of 
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Jesus. The Jew goes to Patriarch Timothy, who opens the chest. The 
Jew, of course, eventually converts (ch. 91). 


The Arab conquest, then, did not put an end to the existence of the 
Jewish community in Alexandria, but it did transform its linguistic 
identity. From now on, our documentation is mainly in Arabic, or 
rather, in the Judeao-Arabic of the Cairo Genizah documents.* To 
be sure, medieval Alexandria remained in the shadow of Cairo, but 
we possess enough documentation (analyzed in Miriam Fraenkel’s 
dissertation at the Hebrew University) to permit the assessment that 
the community remained very active in business and commerce. This, 
however, is another chapter. 

The Arabic chapter in the history of the Alexandrian Jewish com- 
munity would only end in 1956, with the expulsion of the Jews and 
of the Greeks, together with all foreign nationals, from Gamal Abd Al 
Nasser’s Egypt. 

The Bible demands of Israelites to love the stranger in their midst, 
as they too had once been strangers in Egypt. Emperor Claudius, then, 
reminded the Alexandrian Jews in 41 C.E. that they were living in 
a city that they could not consider as truly their own (en allotreiai 
polei).> Saint Cyril, who could comment so brilliantly on the literary 
masterpiece of Alexandrian Judaism, did not hesitate to expel the Jews 
from the city. And now, Nasser. Jewish destiny in Alexandria seems 
to have come full circle. Mummified behind its heavy police belt, the 
great synagogue, or rather its nineteenth-century avatar, is empty, left 
as it was in November 1956. It is hard to imagine yet another return 
of the Jews to Alexandria. 


In a spirited essay, Raymond Klibansky suggested recognizing in 
Alexandria the key of our own reclaiming of the classical heritage: 
“Regagner Athénes par Alexandrie.”* Klibansky’s intuition can also 
be extended: it is through late antique Alexandria that Greek wisdom 
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reached Baghdad, and it is through the city that Jewish wisdom, as 
exemplified in Philo, and Christianized in the Alexandrian Church 
Fathers, became the backbone of the Western intellectual tradition 
until Spinoza cut the magic knot. Until him, indeed, the path from 
Athens to Jerusalem passed through Alexandria. 


THE JEWS IN BYZANTINE SOUTHERN ITALY 


Vera von Falkenhausen 


Over the more than 500-year period between the mid-sixth and the 
end of the eleventh century, various regions of Italy belonged to the 
Byzantine Empire, though not all at the same time. The Emperor 
Justinian I recovered Italy from the Ostrogoths during the Gothic 
War (535-554), but a few decades later the Lombards invaded and 
occupied extended territories from the north to the south. At the end 
of the seventh century, only the Exarchate of Ravenna, Rome, Sic- 
ily, parts of Calabria, and some ports in Campania and Apulia were 
still part of the Empire. In 751 Ravenna succumbed to the Lombards, 
and some decades later Rome and Campania to the Carolingians; dur- 
ing the ninth century Sicily was conquered by the Arabs, but during 
the last thirty years of the same century Basil I recovered Apulia and 
Calabria from the Lombards and Arabs. These regions belonged to the 
Empire until the second half of the eleventh century, when they were 
conquered by the Normans. 

When the Byzantines regained Italy during the Gothic War, signifi- 
cant Jewish communities in the peninsula had been in existence for 
more than 500 years. They are best known from funerary inscriptions 
in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew (many of them bilingual) dating from 
antiquity to the early Middle Ages' and from objects decorated with 
Jewish symbols or Hebrew letters. Even though the majority of these 
inscriptions can be dated only approximately, many inscriptions pro- 
vide insights into the social and religious order of the communities with 
their gerousiarchai, archisynagogoi,’ apostuli, and rebbites. According 


1 A. E. Felle, “Ebraismo e cristianesimo alla luce della documentazione epigrafica 
(IM-VII secolo),” La parola del passato 353 (2007): 148-84. B. Rochette, “Le bilin- 
guisme gréco-latin dans les communautés juives d'Italie d’aprés Jes inscriptions 
(III'-VI* s.),” in Bilinguisme gréco-latin et épigraphie. Actes du colloque organize a 
l'Université Lumiére—Lyon 2, Maison de l’Orient et dela Méditerranée-JeanPoilloux, 
UMR 5189 Hisoma et JE 2409 Romanitas, les 17, 18 et 19 mai 2004, eds., F. Biville, 
J.-C. Decourt, G. Rougemont (Lyon, 2008), 273-304. 

> 'T. Rajak and D. Noy, “Archisynagogoi: Office, Title and Social Status in the Greco- 
Jewish Synagogue,” Journal of Roman Studies 83 (1993): 75-93. 
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to Jewish tradition transmitted by various mediaeval texts, these com- 
munities dated from the time when the Emperor Titus brought Jewish 
prisoners of war to Italy after the destruction of the Second Temple; 
Jews, however, had been living in Italy even before then. The largest 
community, attested by about 600 inscriptions, must have been estab- 
lished in Rome and its ports Ostia and Porto.’ The synagogue of Ostia 
underwent major renovation in the fourth century and was abandoned 
during the fifth, in the period of general decline of the city.* In this 
context it may be worth mentioning the Actus Silvestri, a hagiographic 
legend about Pope Silvester I (314-335), written in Rome at the end of 
the fifth or beginning of the sixth century. Part of this text, which had 
an enormous diffusion during the Middle Ages in the Latin original as 
well as the Greek translation, presents a long and articulate religious 
discussion between the saintly pope and twelve rabbis in the presence 
of Constantine and his mother Helena. Even though the text of this 
altercatio is directed to Christian readers and the various topics of dis- 
cussion are ultimately inspired by arguments raised within the various 
Christian communities,’ I think it is significant that the Roman author 
decided to present it in the form of a dispute with a large gathering 
of learned rabbis. 

Jewish inscriptions have been found all over Italy, more in the 
southern than in the northern region, especially in the coastal cities 
(Naples,° Vibo Valentia,’ Reggio,* Leucopetra’ e Bova Marina, where 
the ruins of a synagogue active between the second and the sixth 


3 J.-B. Frey, Corpus inscriptionum Iudaicarum. Recueil des inscriptions juives 
qui vont du III siécle avant Jésus-Christ au VII" siécle de notre ére, I. Europe (Citta 
del Vaticano, 1936), no. 1-551; D. Noy, Jewish Inscriptions of Western Europe, II. 
The City of Rome (Cambridge, 1995); P. A. Bengtson, “Semitic Inscriptions in Rome,” 
in The Synagogue of Ancient Ostia and the Jews of Rome. Interdisciplinary Studies, eds., 
B. Olsson, D. Mitternacht and O. Brandt, in Acta Instituti Romani Regni Sueciae, ser. 
in 4°, LVII (Stockholm, 2001), 151-65. 

4 A. Runesson, “The Synagogue at Ancient Ostia: The Building and its History,” in 
The Synagogue of Ancient Ostia, 83; D. Pacchiani, “Le origini della presenza ebraica a 
Roma e nel Lazio,” in La presenza ebraica a Roma e nel Lazio. Dalle origini al ghetto 
(Padova, 2009), 13-87. 

° T. Canella, Gli ‘Actus Silvestri’. Genesi di una leggenda su Costantino imperatore 
(Spoleto, 2006), 179-309. 

° D. Noy, Jewish Inscriptions of Western Europe, I: Italy (excluding the city of 
Rome), (Cambridge, 1993), no. 25-37. 

? Tbid., no. 138. 

8 Tbid., no. 139. 

° F. Costabile, “Testimonianze paleocristiane e giudaiche da Leucopetra,” Rivista 
storica calabrese, n. s. 9 (1988): 255-265. 
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centuries have been excavated," Taranto,’ Otranto,” Brindisi,’? and 
Bari) and in places near the major roads such as Fondi,’* Capua," 
and especially Venosa, an important town at the junction of the via 
Appia with the main public road from Calabria.” In Late Antiquity, 
Jewish communities must have been particularly important in Apulia. 
According to a constitution of the Emperor Honorius, who in 398 
abrogated a previous law according to which Jews were freed from 
curial obligations, the exemption of people Iudaicae superstitionis had 
seriously damaged the economy of the towns of Apulia and Calabria 
(Cod. Theod. XII, 1, 158).'* Moreover, the Sefer Yuhasin and some 
later manuscripts of the Sefer Josefon report that some 5000 of the 
Jewish prisoners brought by Titus to Italy were settled in Oria, Otranto, 
Taranto, and other Apulian cities.” 

Most of the Jewish catacombs and inscriptions from Sicily are found 
in coastal towns such as Taormina, Acireale, Catania, Syracuse, Caucana, 
Agrigento, Lilibeo ed Erice, and on the islands of Lipari and Malta; but 
they are also present in the grain-growing hinterland in such places as 


1 |, Costamagna, “La sinagoga di Bova Marina nel quadro degli insediamenti tar- 
doantichi della costa ionica meridionale della Calabria,” Mélanges de l’Ecole Fran- 
gaise de Rome. Moyen Age, 103-2 (1991): 611-30; Noy, Jewish Inscriptions, I, no. 140; 
C. Colafemmina, “Gli ebrei nella Calabria meridionale,” in Calabria cristiana. Societa, 
religione, cultura nel territorio della Diocesi di Oppido Mamertino-Palmi (Soveria 
Mannelli, 1999), 162-4. 

1 Noy, Jewish Inscriptions, I, no. 118-133; C. Colafemmina, Gli Ebrei a Taranto. 
Fonti documentarie (Bari, 2005), [Societa di storia patria per la Puglia. Documenti e 
monografie, 52], 28-44. 

2 Noy, Jewish Inscriptions, 1, no. 134; C. Colafemmina, “Di una iscrizione greco- 
ebraica di Otranto,” Vetera christianorum 12 (1975): 131-7. 

3 C. Colafemmina, “Insediamenti e condizione degli Ebrei nell’Italia meridionale 
e insolare,” in Gli Ebrei nell’Alto Medioevo, I (Spoleto, 1980) [Settimane di studio del 
Centro Italiano di Studi sull Alto Medioevo, XXVI, 30 marzo-5 aprile 1978), 220. 

4 Noy, Jewish Inscriptions, I, no. 135-136; C. Colafemmina, “L’insediamento ebra- 
ico,” in Archeologia di una citta. Bari dalle origini al X secolo, eds., G. Andreassi and 
F, Radina (Bari, 1988), 513-21. 

' Noy, Jewish Inscriptions, I, no. 19. 

* Tbid., no. 20. 

” Tbid., no. 42-116; C. Colafemmina, “Gli ebrei fra Tarda Antichita e Medioevo,” 
in Storia della Basilicata, 2. Il Medioevo, ed., C. D. Fonseca (Bari, 2006), 309-19. 

'® The Roman province Calabria is not identical with the homonymous region of 
modern Italy, but corresponds to the southern part of Apulia. 

® R. Bonfil, ed., The Chronicle of Ahima‘az (Leiden, 2009) (Studies in Jewish His- 
tory and Culture, eds., H. Tirosh-Samuelson and G. Veltri, 22), 234; Colafemmina, 
Gli Ebrei a Taranto, 7f. 
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Lentini, Comiso, Sofiana (Piazza Armerina), and Palazzolo Acreide 
The epigraphical evidence gives the impression that the Jews of 
Sicily were particularly involved in the transportation of the annong 
from the island to Rome. In fact, Jews and Samaritans appear to 
have formed special units within the corpora naviculariorum (Cod. 
Theod. XIII, 5, 18).?! 

This aspect of their activities is confirmed by Procopius’s descrip- 
tion of the Byzantine siege of Naples in 536. On this occasion the 
Jews promised to provide everything necessary for the nourishment 
of the population in the besieged town (Procopius, Bella, V, viii, 41). 
Likewise, during the last days of Gothic resistance, they stubbornly 
defended the city walls facing the sea (ibid. V, x, 24f.). Their decision 
to join the Gothic cause against the imperial invaders may have been 
prompted by the measures restricting the practice of their religion 
imposed by Justinian’s recent novel 37, “De Africana Ecclesia.” Pub- 
lished on August 1, 535, just after the defeat of the Vandals, this decree 
proclaimed that: Iudaeis insuper denegamus servos habere Christianos, 
quod et legibus anterioribus cavetur et nobis cordi est illibatum cus- 
todire, ut neque servos orthodoxae religionis habeant neque, si forte 
catechumenos accipiant, eos audeant circumcidere. Sed neque synago- 
gas eorum stare concedimus, sed ad ecclesiarum figuram eas volumus 
reformari. Neque enim Iudaeos neque paganos neque Donatistas neque 
Arianos neque alios quoscumque haereticos vel speluncas habere vel 
quaedam quasi ritu ecclesiastico facere patimur, cum hominibus impiis 
sacra peragenda permittere satis absurdum est.” Thus Jews had good 


20 C. Colafemmina, “Ipogei ebraici in Sicilia,” in Italia Judaica. Gli ebrei in Sicilia 
sino all’espulsione del 1492. Atti del V convegno internazionale (Palermo, 15-19 giugno 
1992), (Pubblicazioni degli Archivi di Stato. Saggi 32), (Roma, 1995), 304-29; Noy, Jew- 
ish Inscriptions, I, no. 143~167; L. V. Rutgers “Interaction and Its Limits: Some Notes 
on the Jews of Sicily in Late Antiquity,” Zeitschrift fiir Papyrologie und Epigraphik 
115 (1997): 245-56; Id., “Gli ebrei in Sicilia nel tardoantico,” in Ebrei e Sicilia, 
eds., N. Bucaria, M. Luzzati and A. Tarantino (Palermo, 2002), 43-52; S. Simonsohn, 
“Epigrafia ebraica in Sicilia,” Annali della Scuola Normale Superiore di Pisa, s. IV, 
Quaderni 2 (1999): 509-29. 

1 Linder, The Jews in Roman Imperial Legislation (Detroit, 1987), 182, 184; C. Gebbia, 
“Gli Ebrei nell’impero cristiano. Tolleranza e intolleranza,” “Opwoc 2 (2000): 171. 

22 Linder, The Jews, 381-9. trans., p. 386: We do not allow the Jews, furthermore, 
to have christian slaves; for they have been warned of this in previous laws, and it is 
our intention to observe it undiminished, that they shall not have slaves of Orthodox 
religion, and if they happen to receive catechumens they shall not dare to circumcise 
them. Yet we do not grant that their synagogues shall stand, but want them to be con- 
verted in form to churches. We do not suffer the Jews, the pagans, the Donatists, the 
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reason to fear that the Byzantine conquest of Italy might worsen their 
social and religious status. 

A similar geographical pattern of Jewish settlement in southern 
Italy emerges from the letters of Pope Gregory I (590-604). During 
his pontificate most of the inland territory of Italy was occupied by the 
Lombards, and places like Venosa, with the greatest number of early 
medieval Jewish inscriptions, were no longer under Byzantine control. 
In Gregory’s Registrum epistularum Jewish and Samaritan communi- 
ties are mentioned in Terracina,” Naples,“ Cagliari,” and Sicily, espe- 
cially in Catania, Messina,” Syracuse,” Agrigento,” and Palermo.” 
The papal correspondence provides interesting and apparently quite 
reliable insights into the economic activities of southern Italian Jews, 
demonstrating the enormous social and religious pressure to which 
they were subjected after the Byzantine reconquest. 

For example, the Registrum epistularum refers to Jewish merchants,” 
some of whom were particularly active in the slave trade with southern 
France.” They provided a rare merchandise to Italian land owners and 
Byzantine officials, since many slaves had escaped or had been cap- 
tured during the continuous wars with the Lombards. This business, 
however, had become quite risky and frustrating since by law Jews 


Ariens, or all other heretics either to have caves or perform as though in an ecclesiasti- 
cal rite, for it is perfectly absurd to permit impious men to deal with sacred matters. 

3 D. Norberg, ed., S. Gregorii Magni Registrum epistolarum (Turnhout, 1982) (Cor- 
pus christianorum. Series Latina 140) I, 34, p. 42, II, 45, p. 137. (English translation: 
The Letters of Gregory the Great, translated with Introduction and Notes by J. Martyn, 
I-III (Tornoto, 2004) [Medieval Sources in Translation 40], I, pp. 155, 226f.). Ter- 
racina was an important statio of the Appian way on the route from Rome to Naples 
and Sicily: S. Crogiez, “Les stations du cursus publicus de Rome a Terracina,” in La via 
Appia (Roma, 1990) (Quaderni del Centro di studio per l’archeologia etrusco-italica, 
18), 95-103; A. Esch, Rémische Strafen in ihrer Landschaft (Mainz, 1997), 18-20; 
V. von Falkenhausen, “Réseaux routiers et ports dans I'Italie méridionale byzantine (VI*- 
XI° s.),” in ‘H xaOnuepwh Can oto BuCdvtio. Mpaxtixé tod A’ AieBvobs Lounoctov 
(ABhva, 15-17 cent. 1988) (AOhva, 1989), 724f. 

4 §. Gregorii Magni Registrum epistolarum, VI, 29, pp. 401f., IX, 105, pp. 658f. 
(Engl. trans.: II, pp. 424, 605f.). 

® Tbid., IV, 9, p. 226, IX, 196, pp. 750f. (Engl. trans.: I, p. 294; II, pp. 662f.). 

© Tbid., VI, 30, p. 402f. (Engl. trans.: II, pp. 424f.) 

77 Tbid. VII, 41, p. 505 (Engl. trans.: IL, p. 496). 

8 Tbid., VIII, 21, p. 540f. (Engl. trans.: II, p. 517). 

» Tbid. VIII, 23, pp. 543f. (Engl. trans.: II, pp. 518f.) 

*® Tbid., VIM, 25, pp. 546f., IX, 38, p. 597, LX, 40, pp. 598f. (Engl. trans.: II, p. 521). 

' Tbid., 1, 45, p. 59, I, 66, pp. 75f., IX, 40, pp. 598f. (Engl. trans.: I, pp. 171, 182; 
Il, pp. 529.) 

* Tid. , IX, 105, pp. 658f. (Engl. trans.: II, pp. 605f.). 
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were not allowed to own Christian slaves and had to release those who 
were willing to convert to Christianity;* thus some Neapolitan Jews 
appealed to the pope to intervene on their behalf with the local eccle- 
siastical authorities. The safest way for the Jewish merchants to pro- 
ceed was to have their sons baptized and transfer the slaves to thems 

The pope’s main interest was to convert the Jews to Christianity, 
Officially he disapproved of the fact that in southern France they had 
been “brought to the baptismal font more by force than by preach- 
ing” vi magis ad fontem baptismatis quam predicatione perductos.** On 
the other hand, he wrote to the rector patrimonii Siciliensis (rector of 
the Sicilian patrimony) asking him to alleviate the corvées and taxes 
of those Jews living and working on the Sicilian patrimonia Petri who 
decided to convert to Christianity. Knowing that the first generation 
of new Christians might not excel in fervor for their new religion, the 
pope put his hope in their descendents who would be more steady in 
their Christian faith. He added quite realistically: “Nor are we doing 
this unprofitably, if by relieving their tax burden we bring them to the 
grace of Christ. For although they themselves come to us with little 
faith, even so these who are born from them can now be baptized 
with greater faith. Our profit, therefore, is either themselves or their 
children.” Nec hoc inutiliter facimus, si pro levandis pensionis oneribus 
eos ad Christi gratiam perducamus, quia, etsi ipsi minus fideliter veni- 
unt, hi tamen qui de eis nati fuerint iam fidelius baptizantur. Aut ipsos 
ergo aut eorum filios lucramur.”’ Similarly he wrote to the defensor 
(defender of the Sicilian patrimony) Fantinus in Agrigento, granting 
permission that those who desired to convert might receive baptism as 
soon as possible (instead of waiting for Easter, as tradition prescribed), 
and bestowing upon the poorer aspirants a new garment for the cel- 
ebration of baptism.” 

Several times the pope responded to the appeal of Jews whose syna- 
gogues had been confiscated by the local bishop, as in Terracina and 


33 Linder, The Jews, 370f., 375-381. This aspect is mentioned in many letters: 
S. Gregorii Magni Registrum epistolarum, III, 37, pp. 182£., IV, 9, p. 226, 21, p. 239, VL 
29, pp. 401f,, VII, 21, p. 472, IX, 214, pp. 774, IX, 216, p. 779. (Engl. trans.: I, pp. 260, 
294, 303; II, pp. 424, 472, 678, 681). 

4 Thid., IX, 105, pp. 658f. (Engl. trans.: II, pp. 605f.). 

* Tbid., VIII, 21, pp. 540f., IX, 105, pp. 658f. (Engl. trans.: II, pp. 517, 605f.) 

© Thid. I, 45, p. 59. (Engl. trans.: I, p. 171). 

” Tbid., V, 7, p. 273. (Engl. trans.: II, pp. 327f.). 

8 Tbid., VIII, 23, pp. 543f. (Engl. trans.: II, pp. 518f.) 
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Palermo.” In these cases he apparently tried to intercede on behalf of 
the Jewish community, since according to Roman law the Jews were 
allowed to keep synagogues they already owned, but not to build new 
ones.” In another instance the pope urged the bishop of Cagliari to 
restore to the Jewish community its synagogue where Peter, a newly 
baptized Jew, had deposited an icon of the Virgin, a crucifix, and the 
garment he had worn for baptism,” probably with the intention of 
transforming the place into a church. 

The most important source for Italian history at the end of antiq- 
uity and the early Middle Ages, Gregory's Registrum epistularum, pro- 
vides a vivid picture of the situation of Jews in Byzantine southern 
Italy. There were still numerous wealthy Jewish communities, but they 
were under strong pressure to convert to Christianity. The prohibi- 
tion against owning Christian slaves seems to have been an effective 
means of prompting members of the Jewish upper class to seek bap- 
tism, while peasants and members of the lower class were motivated 
by gifts and the alleviation of taxes and corvées. 

Although the Jewish problem is a prominent topic in Gregory’s 
correspondence,” his Dialogi, a highly successful collection of edify- 
ing legends, contain only one miraculous story involving a Jew which, 
again, concerns conversion. During a trip along the Appian way from 
Campania to Rome, a Jew stayed overnight in a pagan temple close 
to Fondi.* Before going to sleep he took the precaution of making 
the sign of the cross, and thus during the night he was able to over- 
hear the conversations of evil spirits boasting of their misdeeds. One 
of them told how he had made the bishop of Fondi fall in love with 
a nun, who now lived in his residence. In the morning the Jew went 
to see the bishop and confronted him with what he knew about his 


% Ibid. I, 34, p. 42, II, 45, p. 137, VII, 25, pp. 546f, IX, 38, p. 597. (Engl. trans.: I, 
pp. 155, 226f., II, pp. 521, 568f). 

*# Linder, The Jews, 398-402. 

“ S. Gregorii Magni Registrum epistolarum, IX, 196, pp. 750f. (Engl. trans.: II, 
pp. 662f.). 

® S. Boesch Gajano, “Per una storia degli Ebrei in Occidente tra Antichita e Medio- 
evo. La testimonianza di Gregorio Magno,” Quaderni Medievali 8 (1979): 26-43; E. 
Baltrusch, “Gregor der GroSe und sein Verhaltnis zum rémischen Recht am Beispiel 
seiner Politik gegentiber den Juden,” Historische Zeitschrift 259 (1994): 39-58. 

* A Jewish inscription from Fondi has came down to us, and the Jewish commu- 
nity of nearby Terracina is well attested: cf. notes 15, 23, 39. 
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inappropriate behaviour, whereupon the bishop dismissed the nun 
and the Jew was baptized.“ 

Gregory did not invent this story; in fact, he used the plot of an edj- 
fying legend from Collatio VIII, 16 of John Cassian (published in 426), 
changing the geography and the associations of the main characters. 
In the Collatio the person who stays overnight in a lonely cave and 
overhears the evil demons boast of their seductive techniques is not a 
Jew, but a monk travelling through the desert of northern Egypt. The 
demon’s victim, over the course of fifteen years, is not a bishop, but 
another monk known for his piety, who in the end decided not only 
to fornicate with a nun but also to marry her. Nor is the ending of the 
story in John Cassian a happy one. The monk sets out for Pelusium 
to warn his brother, but there he learns that in the same night when 
he overheard the demons the monk left his monastery to lead a sinful 
life with his girlfriend. Thus Gregory has reused a well known story 
to promote his own aims: admonition of incontinent bishops and con- 
version of the Jews. 

Gregory’s death in 604 and the end of the Registrum epistularum 
mark a significant break in the documentation of early medieval Ital- 
ian history. For the following two centuries the sources are scanty, 
and this also affects our knowledge of the Jewish communities. For 
instance, the conversion campaign of the Emperor Heraclius, what- 
ever may have been its motivation, was prepared in western Europe 
by the councils of the Visigothic kings of Spain.“ Waged in North 
Africa,” this campaign is mentioned by Pseudo-Fredegar in connection 
with the Merovingians;* but with the exception of two lines in the epi- 
taph of Pope Honorius I (625-638): Iudaicae gentis sub te est perfidia 


* Gregario Magno, Storie di santi e diavoli (Dialoghi), vol. II. Testo critico e traduzi- 
one a cura di M. Simonetti, Commento a cura di S. Pricoco, III, 7 (Milano, 2006), 28-34. 
This story is dealt with also in G. Chiusano, “Gregorio Magno e le diocesi di Fondi, 
Terracina, Formia e Minturno,” in L’orbis christianus antiquus di Gregorio Magno., a 
cura di L. Ermini Pani, (Convegno di studi, Roma, 26-28 ottobre 2004) (Roma, 2007) 
(Miscellanea della Societa Romana di Storia patria, 51), II, 439-44. 

‘4 M. Petschenig, ed., Cassianus, Coilationes. Editio altera supplementis aucta curante 
G. Kreuz (Wien, 2004) (Corpus scriptorum ecclesiasticorum Latinorum, 13), 231-3. 

46 E. A. Thompson, The Goths in Spain (Oxford, 1969), 164-7. 

47 G. Dagron et V. Déroche, “Juifs et chrétiens dans l Orient du VII‘ siécle,” Travaux 
et mémoires 11 (1991): 28-43. 

48 J. M. Wallace-Hadrill, The Fourth Book of the Chronicle of Fredegar with its Con- 
tinuations (London, 1960), 53f. 
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yicta/sic unum Domini reddis ovile pium,” there is no trace in the Ital- 
jan sources. However, Heraclius’s religious policies against Jews would 
appear to be reflected in two hagiographic texts from Sicily: the Vita 
of St Zosimus, bishop of Syracuse, the Byzantine capital of Sicily, for 
thirteen years sometime between 642 and 662, and the Passio of the 
Lentini martyrs, Alphius, Philadelphus, and Cyrinus, who are said to 
have died under Licinius (fourth century). 

According to his Vita, St Zosimus was once asked by a Byzantine 
official to allow the Jews to rebuild their synagogue which had been 
damaged during a Vandal incursion. The bishop refused with the words 
of Psalm 139: 21: “Do not I hate them, o Lord, that hate Thee?” This 
anecdote, true or invented, belongs to the repertoire of case-histories 
pertaining to the law that forbade the building of new synagogues but 
allowed the reconstruction of old ones. A similar law seems also to 
have existed in Islamic countries.*” 

The Passio of Alphius, Philadelphus, and Cyrinus mentions Jews as 
protagonists of the saints’ miracles during their life and post mortem. 
When they were taken as prisoners through the Jewish quarter of 
Lentini (tij¢ tHv ‘Iovdaimv Katorxias), the saints healed a Jewish child 
possessed by an evil spirit, whereupon the whole family asked to be 
baptized and promised to renounce thv tav "lovdaiwv povobéAntov 
niotw. The strange association of Judaism and Monothelism in 
this passage may be a reason to date its composition to the second 
half of the seventh century. The same date could be proposed for the 
more spectacular post mortem miracle in the Passio, since it presents 


* L. Duchesne, ed., Le ‘Liber pontificalis’. Texte, introduction et commentaire (Paris, 
1955*), 326. 
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Re, “La Vita di Zosimo vescovo di Siracusa: qualche osservazione,” Rivista di studi 
bizantini e neoellenici, n. s. 37 (2000): 29-42; D. Motta, Percorsi dell agiografia, Societa 
e cultura nella Sicilia tardoantica e bizantina (Catania, 20047), 173-87. 
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* RJ. H. Gottheil, “An Eleventh-century Document Concerning the Cairo Syna- 
gogue,” The Jewish Quarterly Review 19 (1907): 467-539; S. D. Goitein, A Mediterra- 
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of the Cairo Geniza, II. The Community (Berkley, 1971), 143-5. 

8 Acta Sanctorum, Maii II, pp. *LVIII D-*LIX A; M. Re, Il codice Lentinese dei 
santi Alfio, Filadelfo e Cirino. Studio paleografico e filologico, {Istituto siciliano di studi 
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Carthage, which had been conquered by the Arabs in 698, as a Byz- 
antine town. In this lengthy narration Samuel, a wealthy Jew, chief of 
the Jewish community of Lentini, is suffering from leprosy. Healed by 
incubation at the tomb of the saints, he converts to Christianity and 
eventually convinces his sons, relatives, clients, and slaves to accept 
baptism. In the end, after a violent struggle. between the Jews of the 
town who are desperate at being deprived of their religious leader, 
and the Christians, as many as 753 Jews convert to Christianity. They 
change their names, and Samuel and his sons and nephews become 
priests and deacons of the local church.™* 

In the reign of Leo III (717-741), most of Italy had ceased to be 
part of the Byzantine Empire. This emperor’s campaign against Jews 
was apparently intended to demonstrate that his Iconoclastic policies 
were not inspired by Jewish practice, as was generally considered by 
Iconodules.® The Roman Church did not accept the emperor’s Icono- 
clastic decrees, though some influences of his anti-Jewish measures 
can be observed in Italy. The Roman synod of 743 prohibited mar- 
riages between Christians and Jews and confirmed the prohibition of 
the sale of Christian slaves to Jews.” There is also another very reveal- 
ing hagiographic text: the Life of Leo, the bishop of Catania. According 
to the editor, Augusta Acconcia Longo, the protagonist was probably 
a contemporary of Gregory the Great whose Bios, originally written 
in an iconoclastic key, was later altered and is thus extant only in an 
incomplete version which concentrates on the miraculous deeds of a 
certain magician Heliodorus.” In our context it is most interesting 
that Heliodorus was lured into an agreement with the Devil through 


4 The text of the miracle is still unpublished, but an important commentary has 
been written by M. V. Strazzeri, “I Giudei di San Fratello,” in “Ubi neque aerugo neque 
tinea demolitur.” Studi in onore di Luigi Pellegrini per i suoi settanta anni, a cura di 
M. G. Del Fuoco (Napoli, 2006), 646-89. 

5 A. Cameron, “Byzantines and Jews: Some Recent Work on Early Byzantium,” 
Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies 20 (1996): 267-70. 

°° Mansi XII, 384. 

%” A, Acconcia Longo, “La Vita dis. Leone vescovo di Catania e gli incantesimi 
del mago Eliodoro,” Rivista di studi bizantini e neoellenici, n. s. 26 (1989): 3-98; ead., 
“I vescovi nell’agiografia italogreca,” in Histoire et culture dans lItalie byzantine, eds., 
A. Jacob, J.-M. Martin and G. Noyé (Rome, 2006) (Collection de l’Ecole Francaise de 
Rome, 368], 134-7; ead., “Note sul dossier agiografico di Leone di Catania: la trasmissione 
della leggenda e la figura del mago Eliodoro,” Rivista di studi bizantini e neoellenici, 
n. s. 44 (2007): 1-38. 
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the mediation of a Jewish magician, a popular theme in Byzantine lit- 
erature of the first Iconoclasm. 

From what has been said it is evident that the Byzantine sources 
of the seventh and eighth centuries shed little light on Italian Jews, 
though they do show that imperial policies towards Jews were—at 
least to a certain extent—known and applied in the territories which 
still belonged to the Empire. 

In the seventies of the ninth century, just when the Emperor Basil 
I recovered large parts of southern Italy from the Lombards and the 
Arabs, Sicily was lost forever to the Byzantines. Syracuse, the admin- 
istrative capital of the island, fell in 878. Basil’s decrees for the con- 
version of the Jews, described in Byzantine chronicles and discussed 
by contemporary theologians, are also mentioned in Greek, Latin, 
and Hebrew sources from southern Italy, where they were apparently 
applied. For the year 6382 (873/874) the so-called Chronicon Siculo- 
Saracenum says that the Jews were baptized: éBarticOnoav oi ‘EBpator 
(or Iovdaio1).” In 911 the French cleric Auxilius, who then lived 
between Rome and Naples wrote: Basilius siquidem imperator, pater 
imperatorum Leonis et Alexandri multos Iudaeorum per vim baptizari 
fecit, ex quibus ammodum pauci parvo post tempore spontanei prae- 
buerunt assensum credendi in Christum et evangelica mandata pariter- 
que apostolica documenta, ut moris est, custodire libenter professi sunt, 
attamen nemo eorum iterum baptizatus est.° In the Sefer Yuhasin, 
written by Ahima‘az Ben Paltiel in 1054, the same imperial initiative 
is recounted from the Jewish point of view, in a rather hagiographic 
form, as one of the most glorious events in the life of the author’s 
ancestor Rabbi Shefatiah of Oria. According to Ahima‘az, through dis- 
cussion with the emperor and a miracle which he performed at the 
imperial court in Constantinople by liberating the emperor’s daugh- 
ter from an evil demon, the rabbi saved his local community from 
being baptized.*! Obviously, the anti-Jewish politics of Basil I were 
deeply rooted in the collective memory of southern Italian Jews. It 


8 Acconcia Longo, “La Vita dis. Leone,” 82-5; H. Gauer, Texte zum byzantinischen 
Bilderstreit. Der Synodalbrief der drei Patriarchen des Ostens von 836 und seine Ver- 
ueaug in sieben Jahrhunderten (Frankfurt am Main, 1994), 90-4; 106, 114, 134-7, 
142f. 

* P. Schreiner, Die byzantinischen Kleinchroniken, I (Wien, 1975) [Corpus fontium 
historiae Byzantinae XII, 1], 333. 

® E. Dimmler, Auxilius und Vulgarius (Leipzig, 1866), 109f. 

‘| The Chronicle of Ahima‘az, 76-8, 260-70. 
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is interesting to observe, however, that in the acts of the local synod 
celebrated by bishop Theodosius of Oria in 887/888, no Jews or Jewish 
customs are mentioned.” 

In subsequent centuries, until the Norman conquest in the second 
half of the eleventh century, the geographical setting of the Jewish 
communities in southern Italy does not appear to have changed very 
much. The Neapolitan deeds mention a sinagogam Hebreorum and 
vicus Iudeorum which was close to the Porta S. Ianuarii,° and Jewish 
communities are attested in the capitals of the Lombard principali- 
ties Benevento, Capua,” and Salerno. As for the territories directly 
under Byzantine rule, the local Jewish communities are in general 
poorly documented, although we know more about Apulia, especially 
through Jewish sources, than about Calabria and the Basilicata. Occa- 
sionally, however, the far richer sources of Norman times can help fill 
in some of the lacunae of the previous period. 

As we have said, it is a well known topos in medieval Hebrew litera- 
ture that the Jewish settlements in Apulia go back to the prisoners of 
war abducted from Jerusalem to Italy by the Emperor Titus.” For the 
Byzantine period one gets the impression that Jews generally preferred 
to live in the major administrative centers, such as Bari and Rossano, 


® Spicilegium Casinense, I (Montecassino, 1888), 377-81. 

6 B. Capasso, ed., Monumenta ad Neapolitani ducatus historiam pertinentia II, 1 
(Naples, 1885) nr. 243, p. 152 (a. 984-985), nr. 316, p. 194 (1002); N. Ferorelli, Gli 
Ebrei nell’Italia meridionale dall’eta romana al secolo XVIII (Torino 1915), (reprint: 
Bologna, 1980), 24; G. Lacerenza, “Memorie e luoghi della cultura ebraica,” in Napoli 
nel Medioevo. Segni culturali di una citta (Galatina, 2007), 59-75. 

5 Funerary inscriptions from Benevento (VIII/IX cent.): P. Rugo, Le iscrizioni dei 
sec. VI-VII-VIII esistenti in Italia, IV: I ducati di Spoleto e Benevento (Cittadella, 1978), 
nos. 25, 26, 51-52, 54, 56, 59, 60, 62; The Chronicle of Ahima‘az, 244, 282, 322. 

6 The Chronicle of Ahima‘az, 310, 348. In 1041 Prince Waimar gave eleven Jews, 
residents of Capua and belonging to two different families, together with their descen- 
dents and all of their movable and immovable properties et scole eorum hebraice, to 
his relative the comes palatinus Grimoald and his heirs. Thenceforward they were 
required to pay to Grimoald the taxes and deliver the corvées which until then they 
had owed to the prince: P. M. Tropeano, Codice diplomatico Verginiano, 1. 947-1102 
(Montevergine, 1977) no. 47, pp. 180-3; H. Taviani-Carozzi, “Les Juifs dans les cités 
lombardes d’Italie du Sud (X*-XIIF* s.),” in Villes et sociétés urbaines au Moyen Age. 
Hommage a M. le Professeur Jacques Heers (Paris, 1994), [Cultures et civilisations 
meédiévales, 11], 269-80. 
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Stephano, eds., Codex diplomaticus Cavensis II (Milan, 1875), no. 442, p. 323 (a. 991); 
IV (Milan, 1877), no. 567, pp. 46f. (a. 1004), no. 651, pp.196f. (a. 1012); V (Milan, 
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or in the more important ports which connected the southern Ital- 
jan provinces with Constantinople, such as Otranto and Taranto. But 
according to some early Norman documents they also settled in towns 
like Melfi and Troia® which had been founded on the major thor- 
oughfares by the Byzantine catepan in the twenties of the eleventh 
century.” 

In his Sefer Yuhasin Ahima‘az Ben Paltiel refers to a ficticious con- 
versation between his ancestor Rabbi Paltiel and the emir al-Mui’z 
which allegedly took place after the Arab conquest of Byzantine Oria 
in 977. In a dream the emir had seen three stars which he thought 
signified the three southern Italian cities he would conquer after 
Oria: Taranto, Otranto, and Bari. The rabbi however tells him that he 
will become the ruler of three countries: Sicily, Ifrikiya, and Egypt.” 
Al-Mui’z, who by the way never set foot in Italy, did indeed conquer 
the three countries, but perhaps Ahima‘az considered the four towns, 
Oria, Taranto, Otranto, and Bari, as the most important Jewish settle- 
ments in Apulia. Since the highly fragmentary documentation does 
not provide much insight into the life and civilization of the Jews in 
Byzantine southern Italy, I shall try in the following pages to present 
the Jewish communities of these cities as case stories. 

Oria had been an important Byzantine stronghold during the years 
834-871 when parts of Apulia, especially Bari and Taranto, consti- 
tuted an Arab emirate. In this period Otranto was the only Byzantine 
port in Italy which connected Constantinople with Sicily, and Oria 
played an essential role in the defence of its hinterland. For reasons 
of security the bishop of Brindisi had moved his residence to Oria. 
In the eighties of the ninth century the bishop Theodosius deposited 
the relics of St Barsanuphius in a chapel close to the porta Hebraica 
or porta Hebraea.” The local Jewish community is mostly known 
through funerary inscriptions and the Sefer Yuhasin of Ahima‘az ben 


® A. Mercati, “Le pergamene di Melfi all’Archivio segreto Vaticano,” in Miscellanea 
Giovanni Mercati, V (Citta del Vaticano, 1946) [Studie Testi 125], no. 9, p. 305, no. 2, 
p. 274; Benjamin da Tudela, Libro di viaggi, a cura di L. Minervini (Palermo, 1989), 
47; N. Kamp, Kirche und Monarchie im staufischen Kénigreich Sizilien. 1. Prosopog- 
raphische Grundlegung: Bistiimer und Bischéfe des K6nigreichs 1194-1266. 2. Apulien 
und Kalabrien (Minchen, 1975), 487, 508. 

® V. von Falkenhausen, “Between Two Empires: Byzantine Italy in the Reign of 
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Paltiel. Although the author mentions the Jewish prisoners of the 
Emperor Titus as the founders of the town, the tradition of his own 
family starts only in the ninth century with his ancestor Rabbi Amit- 
tai “a wise man [——] in Torah, a poet and logician, who mastered 
the Law of God, an intelligent person among his people.... And he 
had sons fair and honest, wise and intelligent, learned persons and 
poets, educators and teachers to decent pupils. Princes and lords, who 
understand mysteries, composers of rhymed verses, adept in the mys- 
teries, wise watchers, intelligent observers, astute authors of prayers, 
learned in the Book of Righteousness, observers of the Mystery of the 
Chariot. The first was Rabbi Shephatiah, who engaged in the salutary 
Law; the second was Rabbi Hananel, who meditated on the Law of 
God brought down by Yekutiel; the third was Elazar, who speculated 
on that which was given in the third (the Torah).” About Shephatiah’s 
son Amittai, a renowned poet of piyyutim, the same text says that God 
“strengthened his yeshivah with the wise men of his academy.”” There 
might be some exaggeration in the author’s pride in the excellence of 
his ancestors’ religious scholarship and poetry, but apparently the Jews 
of Oria cherished high standards of learning. When in 925 Oria was 
conquered by the Arabs, the Latin chronicle reports to the massacre of 
part of the male population and the abduction of the rest into slavery.” 
The Arabic sources boast of the rich booty.” The Jewish texts, how- 
ever, lament the loss of scholars: “Ten learned and pious rabbis... were 
slain.” Moreover, two young Jews who on that occasion were cap- 
tured by the Arabs went on to outstanding scholarly careers: one was 
the then twelve-years-old Shabbetai Donnolo, the well-known doctor 
and astrologer,” the other may have been Misa ben El’azar, a famous 
physician, astrologer, and politician at the Fatimid court, founder of 
a dynasty of court physicians who has been tentatively identified with 


7 The Chronicle of Ahima‘az, 234-236, and note 59. 

73 Lupus Protospatharius [MGH, Scriptores V], p. 53: capta est Oria a Sarracenis 
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™ “Kitab ‘al Bayan “al Mugrib,” in Biblioteca arabo-sicula. Versione italiana, II, ed., 
M. Amari (Torino, 1881), 27f. 

7 Shabbetai Donnolo, Sefer Hakhmoni. Introduzione, testo critico e traduzione 
italiana, annotata e commentata a cura di P. Mancuso (Firenze, 2009) [Biblioteca 
ebraica italina], 47. The English translation is quoted from J. Starr, The Jews in the Byz- 
antine Empire, 641-1204 (Athens, 1939) [Texte und Forschungen zur byzantinisch- 
neugriechischen Philologie, 30], no. 87, p. 149. 
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Paltiel, descendent of the Rabbi Amittai mentioned above.” After the 
Arab conquest Oria lost its importance as a center of Jewish culture. 
Some of the survivers moved to Bari or Otranto.” 

The Jewish community of Bari also traced its origins back to the 
Emperor Titus,” and Jewish inscriptions from Late Antiquity and 
the early Middle Ages have been preserved. But when in 894 Bari 
(in the wording of Ahima‘az: “metropolis which is facing the sea”)*! 
became the capital of Byzantine southern Italy, first of the thema of 
Langobardia, then of the catepanate, and residence of the governor, 
first the otpatnydc AoyyiBapdiac and later the catendva TroAiac, the 
town became an important observation point. From the end of the 
ninth to the second half of the eleventh century, Bari was the cen- 
ter of Byzantine politics in Italy, the place where one could approach 
the highest Byzantine authorities in the country, and where official 
news from Constantinople arrived first, as for instance, according to 
Ahima‘az, the communication of Basil I’s death: “the writ too arrived, 
for the kings of Constantinople followed their custom, that when a 
king would die they would send a written announcement to Bari, and 
they would write the day and hour of the king’s passing.”” At the end 
of the reign of Romanus I, when an anti-Jewish pogrom was orga- 
nized, “the fire was first kindled in our town,” wrote a Jew from Bari 
to Hasdai ibn Shaprut, chief minister of the caliph of Cordova. Thus 
there was time enough to warn the co-religionists in Otranto—and 
presumably also in other places—who could hide the Torah.” Bari was 
also the setting for the only other likely case of anti-Jewish persecu- 
tion in Byzantine southern Italy, known to me: in 1051, when Argyros, 
the new Byzantine governor, entered the city, the Jewish quarter was 
burnt for unknown reasons.* But since the iudeca was situated close 


7” B. Lewis, “Paltiel: A Note,” Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies 
30 (1967): 177-81; C. Colafemmina, “Un medico ebreo di Oria alla corte dei Fatimidi,” 
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to the sea-shore and the palace of the catepan,® and the political cli- 
mate in the town was tense and close to civil war, the fire might also 
have been a coincidence. 

The continuous political and administrative interplay between Con- 
stantinople, Bari, and the other major towns of southern Italy encour- 
aged trade. Since the end of the tenth century, we know of commercial 
activities between Bari and Byzantium in which Jews may have par- 
ticipated.** Among the documents of the Genizah there is a letter of 
Jacob b. Amram, Nagid of Fustat, who “arranged for a big collection 
for a Rumi relative who had been robbed while travelling between 
Salerno and Bari.”®” 

Among the five funerary inscriptions from Bari datable to the ninth 
century there is one of a man with the title of strtygws (otpatnydc),® 
whatever this means in a Jewish context. He was perhaps a leader of the 
community. It would appear significant, however, that Elias b. Mose 
used the same title as the governors of Byzantine themes. In the forties 
of the tenth century the head of the Jewish community of Bari, Abraham 
b. Sason, was a physician, which was normal in all Mediterranean 
countries, Islamic or Christian.” There was in the town a well-known 
rabbinical court to which Hananel, the son of the vizir Paltiel, applied 
to recover the family’s property which had been taken during the Arab 
raid of Oria.” A responsum of this court concerning marriage arrange- 
ments has been preserved and may be dated to the end of the tenth or 
early eleventh century.” 

The only Latin deed from Byzantine southern Italy known to me 
which explicitly mentions a Jew was drawn up at Bari. In the first half 


55 L.-R. Ménager, Recueil des actes des ducs normands d'Italie (1042-1127), 1. Les 
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of the eleventh century—the exact date of the document, which is in 
very bad condition, cannot be established —Manache ebreo filio Moisen 
de civitate Bari sold a property with olive trees to a local Christian.” 
There is, however, no way to estimate the size of the Jewish commu- 
nity in Bari, for when Benjamin of Tudela travelled through Apulia 
the town had just been destroyed by William I (1156) and nobody 
was living there.” 

Again, learning and poetry were very important in the community 
of Bari. Cesare Colafemmina has published and dated to the ninth cen- 
tury the funeral inscription of Mose b. Elia teacher and poet. Another 
poet, Elia b. Shemaiah, author of at least forty piyyutim, has been ten- 
tatively identified with one of the members of the rabbinical court at 
end of the tenth century.” More revealing is the legend of four rabbis, 
eminent scholars, who in the second half of the tenth century, during 
their journey from Bari to Alexandria, were kidnapped by pirates and 
after having been ransomed in three different cities became the heads 
of the rabbinical academies at Fustat, Kairawan, and Cordova.” There 
must have been good reason for the motto coined in the twelfth cen- 
tury by Rabbi Jacob b. Meir of Troyes: “For out of Bari shall go forth 
the law, and the word of the Lord from Otranto.”” 

Conversion of Christians and Jews went both ways in Bari. Accord- 
ing to a diploma of Sikelgaita and her son Roger Borsa from March 
1086, an ancient synagogue in the iudeca had been previously—perhaps 
before the Norman conquest—transformed by the sons of Offus into a 
church dedicated to the saintly popes Silvester and Leo.™ The dedica- 
tion to the two popes is quite indicative: as we have said, Silvester was 
famous in the Middle Ages for his legendary religious discussion with 
twelve rabbis, whereas Leo I has always been considered a stronghold 
of orthodoxy. On the other side there was Andrew, archbishop of Bari 
(1061-1066), who may have converted to Judaism when he was in 
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Constantinople, from where he is said to have moved to Cairo. We 
owe this information to the autobiographical papers of John-Obadiah, 
a Norman cleric of Oppido in the Basilicata, himself a convert to Juda- 
ism in 1102, who says he heard about the conversion when he was a 
child.” Since Andrew left for Constantinople in 1066, shortly before 
the Norman conquest of Bari, and then disappears from the Italian 
scene and sources, one cannot exclude slander here with the inten- 
tion of destroying the memory of an unpopular bishop. In a like man- 
ner, Andrew’s successor Ursus, a Norman partisan, was said to have 
converted to Islam, which is certainly untrue.” But there are good 
reasons to believe in Andrew’s conversion to Judaism: the intellectual 
life in Byzantine southern Italy was uninspiring. Except for some poor 
chronographical texts and Greek hagiography, the literary production 
of the Christians in that area was zero. Maybe the archbishop had been 
attracted by the more stimulating intellectual climate among the Jew- 
ish scholars in his diocese. 

According to the Jewish tradition recorded in some of the manu- 
scripts of the Yosippon, the Emperor Titus had settled 5000 prisoners 
from Jerusalem in Otranto and Taranto.’ When Benjamin of Tudela 
visited Otranto in the late sixties of the twelfth century, the local Jew- 
ish community consisted of about 500 members. This is the highest 
number he mentions in any town of the former Byzantine territories 
in southern Italy. Otranto is situated in the southern Salento, at the 
point closest to the other side of the Adriatic, and during the Byzan- 
tine period it was by far the most important harbor connecting the 
southern Italian provinces with Constantinople and the eastern Medi- 
terranean. After the Norman conquest and during the Crusades other, 
especially larger Apulian ports were used as well, but Otranto never lost 
its importance. The medieval archives of the town have not survived; 
no legal deed of the Byzantine period exists. Thus we know almost 
nothing about the local history of that time.’ Thanks to its geographi- 
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cal position Otranto was an ideal place for commercial activities. Mar 
Elijah, “an upright man who was a merchant,” was killed during the 
pogrom at the end of the reign of Romanus I." During the same per- 
secution “the holy congregation of Otranto has lost three leaders...: 
R. Isaiah, a prominent and learned man; R. Menahem, a pious and 
scrupulously observant scholar whereas there survived R. Hodaiah 
and his son, both learned men.” In fact, the learning of the Jews 
of Otranto was proverbial in the Middle Ages, if one remembers, for 
instance, the famous motto of R. Jacob b. Meir of Troyes quoted pre- 
viously. Several unconnected pieces of information appear to confirm 
his statement. Shabbetai Donnolo, the great physician and astrologer, 
might have stayed there, for he recommends the honey of Otranto 
for medical purposes.'® Many highly productive religious poets from 
the Salento are known, among them Menachem Corizzi of Otrarito 
who has been studied by Isai Sonne. According to Luisa Cuomo, 
the glosses to the Mishnah in the vernacular of the Salento preserved 
in a Hebrew manuscript of the Biblioteca Palatina of Parma (cod. 
3173, De Rossi 138) can be dated to the tenth or eleventh century.’ 
And fragments of several Hebrew manuscripts copied in the Salento, 
presumably at Otranto, during the last decades of the eleventh cen- 
tury have been identified.’ Finally, it may not be just a coincidence 
that in post-Byzantine times one of the great Greek intellectuals of 
Otranto, the ypappatixdg Nicolaus who became abbot of the mon- 
astery of Casole under the name of Nectarius (1155/1160-1235), 
wrote a ponderous treatise against the Jews (Kat& ‘Iovdaiov).! This 


103 Starr, The Jews, 153. 

1 Tbid. 

15 Ibid., 164. 

% J. Sonne, “Alcuni osservazioni sulla poesia religiosa ebraica in Puglia,” Rivista 
degli studi orientali 14 (1933/1934): 68-77. 

‘7 L. Cuomo, “Antichissime glosse salentine nel codice ebraico di Parma, De Rossi, 
138,” Medioevo romanzo 4 (1977): 185-271, especially 227f. 

8 M. Perani and A. Grazi, “La scuola dei copisti ebrei pugliesi (Otranto?) del 
sec. XI. Nuove scoperte,” Materia giudaica. Rivista dell’Associazione italiana per lo 
studio del giudaismo 11 (2006): 13-34. 

109 J. M. Hoeck -— R. J. Loenertz, Nikolaos-Nektarios von Otranto, Abt von Casole. 
Beitrdge zur Geschichte der ost-westlichen Beziehungen unter Innozenz III. und Friedrich IL, 
(Ettal, 1965) [Studia Patristica et Byzantina, 11], 88-109; M. Chrontz, ed., Nextapiov, 
jrovpévon povijc KacodvAwv (NixoAdcov 'Ydpovvrivov) AtaAetig wate: Tovdaiov (Ath- 
ens, 2009). 
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kind of religious literature is quite common in Byzantium,’ but no 
other comparable text was ever written in Byzantine Italy. Nicolaus- 
Nectarius is known to have had theological discussions with learned 
Jews in Thessalonica, Constantinople, and Boethia during his journeys 
to the Latin Empire of Byzantium. Since he appears to have had some 
knowledge of Hebrew he could have learned in his native city, though 
in his treatise he never refers to local Jews. 

The Jewish community of Taranto boasted of the same ancient 
Roman origins as Oria, Bari, and Otranto. For the period from the 
fourth to the ninth century, Colafemmina lists twenty funerary inscrip- 
tions from Taranto, the older ones (fourth to fifth century) in Greek, 
the others (seventh to ninth century) in Latin and Hebrew or bilin- 
gual.'"! Two Greek deeds from Taranto (1033 and 1039) mention the 
Jew Theophylactus, called also Chimarias (OcopbAaxtov t yéver tov 
‘EBpatwv, tov Aeyopevov Xiwapiav), who buys two large contiguous 
vineyards for the price, respectively, of five or three nomismata from 
Leo, son of the komes Ischanakes.'* The documents, which follow 
the normal legal procedure of Byzantine contracts, reveal that Theo- 
phylactus was a relatively wealthy person and give evidence that Jews 
owned property beside their Christian compatriots. In some Greek 
deeds of the last decades of the twelfth century, there is mention of a 
nopty or TvAN EBparxy close to the sea-shore, next to the monastery of 
St. Bartholomew.'” According to Benjamin of Tudela, in the late sixties 
of the twelfth century some three hundred Jews lived in Taranto, some of 
whom were learned men. Moreover, he says that the inhabitants of the 
town were Greeks. This is not entirely true, for although until the end 
of the twelfth century most of the legal deeds of Taranto were written 
in Greek, and the most important monasteries were Greek,'"* the local 
bishops, and later archbishops and the clergy of the cathedral were, 


u0 A. Kiilzer, Disputationes Graecae contra Iudaeos. Untersuchungen zur byzantinis- 
chen antijiidischen Dialogliteratur und ihrem Judenbild (Stuttgart, 1999), [Byzantinisches 
Archiv 18]. 

41 Colafemmina, Gli ebrei a Taranto, 28-44. 

12 B. Trinchera, Syllabus Graecarum membranarum (Naples, 1865), no. 26, pp. 29-31, 
no. 31, pp. 36-38. The Greek name Theophylaktos is the translation of the Jewish 
name Chimarias. 

3G, Robinson, ed., History and Cartulary of the Greek Monastery of St. Elias and 
St. Anastasius of Carbone, II, 2 (Rome, 1930) [Orientalia Christiana XIX, 1], 93 (an. 
1177), 133 (an. 1198) 

4 V, von Falkenhausen, “Un inedito documento greco del monastero di S. Vito del 
Pizzo (Taranto),” Cenacolo, n. s. 7/19 (1995): 10-4. 
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however, Latin even during the Byzantine period." Perhaps the Jew- 
jsh community was Greek-speaking, an hypothesis which might be 
confirmed by the fact that the title of the president of the community 
was protus (npétoc).'"° 

Since Benjamin of Tudela did not visit the Jewish communities of 
Calabria on his journey to the eastern Mediterranean, we have no reli- 
able source for the twelfth century. Nevertheless, we know that in the 
Norman period Jews were well established in several towns in Calabria. 
During the last decade of the eleventh century, the Norman duke Roger 
Borsa and his mother Sikelgaita gave eight Jews and, subsequently, 
the Jewish tinctoria to Nicholas archbishop of Rossano;!” and during 
the twelfth and thirteenth century the Jewish community in the town is 
well attested. 

In Byzantine times Rossano was an important military and cultural 
stronghold in northern Calabria. In contrast to most Calabrian cit- 
ies, including the former capital Reggio, Rossano was never raided or 
occupied by the Arabs. Though many Greek manuscripts written in 
the so-called script of Rossano have survived, as also in Otranto, no 
legal document of the Byzantine period has been preserved. However, 
the Life of Saint Nilus, a well-educated Greek monk, born in Rossano 
around 910, who lived there until 980 and died in Grottaferrata, near 
Rome, in 1004, offers interesting insights into the relationship between 
Jews and Christians in Calabria. This text was written in the early twen- 
ties of the eleventh century by an anonymous Greek monk who had 
followed the saint from Calabria to Latium and shows a pronounced 
anti-Jewish tendency. Although the author is generally well informed 
about the historical events in southern Italy during Nilus’s lifetime,'” 
one has to take into account that he does not want to write history, but 
hagiography. Thus each episode must be considered as an exemplum 
intended for the edification of the pious reader. 


48 Ead., “Taranto in epoca bizantina,” Studi medievali, s. III, 9 (1968): 152-60. 

46 TD. Girgensohn und N. Kamp, “Urkunden und Inquisitionen der Stauferzeit 
a Tarent,” Quellen und Forschungen aus italienischen Archiven und Bibliotheken 41 

1961): 189. 

47 W. Holtzmann, “Papst-, Kaiser- und Normannenurkunden aus Unteritalien,” 
Quellen und Forschungen aus italienischen Archiven und Bibliotheken 36 (1956): 27f. 
The diplomas have not been preserved, but were confirmed later by Roger II and 
Frederic II. 

"8 V. von Falkenhausen, “La Vita di s. Nilo come fonte storica per la Calabria 
bizantina,” in Atti del Congresso internazionale su s. Nilo di Rossano (28 settembre- 
1° ottobre 1986), (Rossano-Grottaferrata, 1989), 271-305. 
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Four episodes concerning Jews are related in the text. The first one 
is the often discussed and disconcerting story about a Jewish merchant 
who, returning from a fair, was robbed and killed by a young delin- 
quent from Bisignano. Since the murderer escaped, the local judges 
got hold of his father-in-law in order to hand him over to the Jewish 
community so that they might crucify him. When Nilus was informed 
of this he sent one of his monks, George, an aristocrat of Rossano, 
to submit a letter of protest to the judges. He told them, as the law 
(véuoc) prescribed, that for every Christian killed seven Jews had to be 
put to death; and if the murderer’s father-in-law was indeed crucified, 
they would have to execute six more Jews. In the case that the judges 
decided not to obey the law, instead of the delinquent’s father-in-law 
they should kill the messenger. When asked by the judges, George, 
who had not known the contents of the letter, happily accepted Nilus’s 
proposal. But in the end the prisoner was released and the monk 
returned to his monastery.””? Needless to say, such a law never existed 
either in Byzantium or in Italy. According to Cesare Colafemmina, 
Nilus recognized only biblical law and referred in his statement to 
Genesis 4:15, where it is said that he who kills Cain should be pun- 
ished seven times.’”° Obviously, the spiritual significance of the story 
is to demonstrate George’s humility and obedience. But for a Greek 
reader from Calabria the existence of Jewish merchants in the small 
town of Bisignano on the via Popilia, one of the major thoroughfares 
of Calabria, would have appeared plausible. 

According to another Jewish episode related in the Vita Nili, a Jew 
from Rossano once asked Nilus to speak to him about God. Nilus 
invited him to take the Holy Scriptures and to come to his hermitage 
and stay there and read for as long as Moses had stayed on Mount 
Sinai. After this he would speak to him about God. The Jew did not 
dare to accept the invitation, for he feared to be thrown out of the 
synagogue and stoned by his co-religionists.'’*" So ends the story which 
is told to demonstrate the saint’s wisdom. 

More revealing are the two episodes which relate the encoun- 
ters between Nilus and Donnolo, who is acknowledged as a scholar 


18 G, Giovanelli, Biog kai noAiteic. 100 Scion natpds Nudv NeiAov tod Néov, (Badia 
di Grottaferrata, 1972), 80f. 

20 C. Colafemmina, “San Nilo di Rossano e gli ebrei,” in Atti del Congresso inter- 
nazionale su s. Nilo di Rossano, 126-130. 

121 Giovanelli, Bios, 93f. 
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of the law and expert in medical science (vopopa6h Kai ixavov nepi 
thy iatpict éntothpny. According to the Vita Nili, the future monk 
and the Jewish scholar were well acquainted since their youth, but 
when Donnolo offered Nilus certain medicaments to help him endure 
his extreme ascetical exercises, the latter refused them with anger, say- 
ing that God was his doctor and nobody should say that Nilus took 
drugs from a Jew, which might be interpreted as pro-Jewish propa- 
ganda. The two met again at the deathbed of an eminent Byzantine 
official at Rossano: one as a doctor, the other as a spiritual guide. On 
this occasion Donnolo is witness to the official’s final repentence and 
conversion.’ Unlike other Byzantine hagiographical texts which deal 
with the encounters of saints and Jews, the Vita Nili never mentions 
any attempt of Nilus to convert Donnolo to Christianity, nor is there 
any hint that Donnolo was condemmed to the fire of hell. He just 
remains the respected physician who admires the spiritual rigour and 
power of the saintly protagonist. 

We know very little about the adult life of Donnolo, but after having 
been ransomed from the Arabs in Taranto, he apparently continued to 
live in the Greek-speaking part of Byzantine southern Italy. In his Sefer 
Ha-Yaqgar he referrs to the honey of Otranto, Oria, and Mirto, close 
to Rossano.’”” Thus it is generally thought that he lived in Rossano.™™ 
Except for the Vita Nili, Donnolo is never mentioned in contemporary 
Christian texts—Latin or Greek—from southern Italy. In our context 
it is irrelevant whether Nilus really knew Donnolo, but for the hagi- 
ographer, Donnolo was such an important person in Rossano that it 
was essential to connect him with the saint. 

Although there is no further documentation about Jews in Byzantine 
Rossano, the figure of Donnolo demonstrates the high level of Jewish 
culture in the town, which was apparently continued by his students. 
Piergabriele Mancuso has shown that a passage of the Sefer Hakhmoni 
is quoted in the Sefer Rossina, a commentary of the Torah written 
by Samuel of Rossano at the end of the eleventh or the beginning of 


2 Tbid., 93, 98. 

23 Starr, The Jews, 164. 

4 G. Fiaccadori, “Donnolo, Shabbetay bar Abraham,” in Dizionario biografico degli 
Italiani 41 (Rome, 1992), 215; F. Luzzati Lagana, “La figura di Donnolo nello spec- 
chio della Vita di s. Nilo di Rossano,” in Sabbetay Donnolo. Scienza e cultura ebraica 
nell’'Italia del secolo X, ed., G. Lacerenza (Napoli, 2004) (Univ. degli studi di Napoli 
“LOrientale.” Dipartimento di studi asiatici--Ser. Minor, 66), 69-103; Shabbetai 
Donnolo, Sefer Hakhmoni, 9f. 
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the twelfth century.” Furthermore, at the end of the twelfth century 
one of the major intellectuals from southern Italy, the Cistercian abbot 
Joachim of Fiore, who was born and educated in northern Calabria, 
wrote an important treatise against the Jews.’”° Joachim’s Exhortato- 
rium Iudeorum, normally dated in the decade from 1187 to 1196/7,” 
is based on the information given to the author by Peter Alfonsi, a 
converted Jew, and by a peritissimo Hebreo.'* 


CONCLUSION 


Bits and pieces of scattered information cannot provide a coherent 
panorama of Jews and Jewish life in Byzantine southern Italy. The Jews 
apparently continued to live, as before, in the more important admin- 
istrative centers or in well-connected ports or towns. Concerning their 
professions, the Hebrew texts put a certain emphasis on rabbis and 
religious scholars, but there are also doctors, merchants, and land- 
owners. Beginning with the eighties of the eleventh century, Norman 
diplomas mention the tincta et celandria Iudeorum in many cities,” 
whereas the documents of the Byzantine period never refer to dyers. 
But here a conclusion ex silentio would be a mistake, for this is sim- 
ply a case of missing documentation. How could the Normans have 
established Jewish dyeing businesses in all the major cities of southern 
Italy in such a short time? 

For the most part, the Jews seem to have used the language spo- 
ken or written by the majority of their Christian compatriots: Latin in 
northern and central Apulia, Greek in Salento and Calabria. Donnolo, 
who moved from the Salento to Calabria, refers to his research on 
Greek scientific literature,*° whereas the author of the Josippon, who 


25 Shabbetai Donnolo, Sefer Hakhmoni, 266f., note 123. 

26 A. Patschovsky, ed., Ioachim abbas Florensis, Exhortatorium Iudeorum (Roma, 
2006) [Istituto storico italiano per il Medio Evo. Fonti per la storia dell’Italia medi- 
evale, 26]. 

"7 Toachim abbas Florensis, 44-61. The oldest extant manuscript (Padua, Bibl. 
Antoniana, 322) was written in Calabria during the 13th century: ibid. 62-116. 

28 Tbid., 158, n. 133. 

29 Ménager, Recueil, no. 61, p. 218. 

130 Shabbetai Donnolo, 49; G. Sermoneta, “Il neo-platonismo nel pensiero dei nuclei 
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did not know Greek, worked on Latin texts, most probably in the area 
of Naples.’ Translated from a Latin original, a Hebrew catalogue of 
Roman and Byzantine emperors from Julius Caesar to Nicephorus II 
with brief annotations on Italian events was published by Adolf Neu- 
bauer in 1887.’ Several similar Latin compilations have been pre- 
served in various manuscripts from southern Italy, for example the 
catalogue in cod. Cassin. 175 which is very close to the Hebrew text.’ 

The translation of the catalogue of emperors shows that the Byzan- 
tine Jews in southern Italy were interested in the history of the Eastern 
Roman empire. Some of them were well informed about Byzantine 
habits and institutions. Ahima‘az mentions the practice of sending 
news of an emperor’s death to the capital of the thema; and he knows, 
with reference to his ancestor R. Hananel, that one needed an official 
sealed document (ovyiAAtov) to travel undisturbed through the various 
provinces of the empire in order to recover lost or illegally alienated 
property.’** Without such a passport, one could easily be held up as 
a spy. A similar and almost contemporary sigillum was issued in 956 
by Marianos Argyros, the Byzantine governor of the Italian provinces, 
to the abbot of Montecassino, allowing him to move undisturbed 
by imperial officials through southern Italy, in order to recover the 
abbey’s scattered possessions.” 

On the whole it seems that there were no great problems in the 
interrelationship of Jews and Christians. The rareness of explicit refer- 
ences to Jews in southern Italian documents might well be an indica- 
tion of normal social communication. Rabbi Hananel in Oria was on 
good terms with the local bishop,’** and Nilus of Rossano is said to 
have been well acquainted from his youth with Donnolo. Jews, how- 
ever, had no access to the higher ranks in politics and administration. 
Ahima‘az refers to various members of his family who rose to eminent 


1978 (Settimane di studio del Centro italiano di studi sull’alto Medioevo, 26), (Spoleto, 
1980), 867-935. On Donnolo’s dependence on Greek sources especially: 929f. 

41 Lacerenza, “Memorie e luoghi,” 65-9. 
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positions in the Fatimid caliphate’*”’ and the principality of Capua.!* 
Perhaps his family pride made him exaggerate. In Islamic countries 
the distinguished careers of Jews are well documented, but in Byzan- 
tium this would have been possible only after baptism. 


87 Tbid., 66-76, 316-20, 324-34, 
8 Tbid., 348. 


THE JEWS OF SLAVIA GRAECA: 
THE NORTHERN FRONTIER OF BYZANTINE JEWRY? 


Alexander Kulik 


. pay Su oad ae an 
Num 34:7 


Most of the evidence indicating the existence of Jewish settlement in 
Eastern Europe’ prior to the mass migration from Ashkenaz? origi- 
nates from territories that were annexed to the Grand Duchy of Lith- 
uania during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, i-e., from the 
southwestern principalities of Rus’,? which since then had become an 
integral part of Lithuania and subsequently of the Polish-Lithuanian 
Commonwealth.’ These territories included the oldest and the most 
important centers of pre-Mongolian Kievan Rus’, in which a Jewish 
presence was attested from the tenth century, on the one hand, and 
which were for an extended period part of the Byzantine Kulturbereich, 
on the other hand. 

With the Mongolian conquest in the first half of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, evidence of the presence of Jews in Rus’ is reduced to the ter- 
ritory of Galicia-Volhynia, which suffered less from the Mongolian 
invasion due to its western location.* From the end of the Lithuanian 


1 According to the traditional narrow definition of the latter: the territories of the 
Polish-Lithuanian Confederation in its prime. 

? A term of medieval Jewish geography applied to Germany, normally to its south- 
ern and western lands. 

3 Known in Hebrew sources as TN'WTT/8"WT7/N"DN), the term equivalent to “Rus’” 
and referring to the lands of the Eastern Slavs in the Middle Ages. 

* Only single reports come from the adjacent lands: northeastern Rus’ (Polnoe 
sobranie russkikh letopisej, St. Petersburg, 1841-1885, 2.114-115; 5.164-165) and Polish 
trade routes between Germany and Rus’ (B. D. Weinryb, “The Beginnings of East 
European Jewry in Legend and Historiography,” Studies and Essays in Honor of Abra- 
ham A, Neuman (Leiden, 1962), 445-502; I. M. Ta-Shma, “On the History of Polish 
Jewry in the 12th-13th Centuries,” Zion 53 (1988): 347-69 (Hebrew); idem, “New 
Material for the History of the Jews in Poland,” Zion 54 (1989): 205~8 (Hebrew); 
idem, “On the History of the Jews in Twelfth- and Thirteenth-Century Poland,” Polin: 
Studies in Polish Jewry 10 (1997): 287-317. 

> With an exception of the short notice on a Jewish moneylender visiting Kashin in 
1321 (see below; Polnoe sobranie, 15.414). For the Jews in Volhynia see below. 
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conquest in Rus’ and the partition of Galicia-Volhynia between Poland 
and Lithuania, which occurred in the mid-fourteenth century, there 
are no extant references to a local Jewish population in north-eastern 
Rus’—what would come to be Muscovite Rus’ in the future. Sources 
from Rus’ refer at that time only to Jewish visitors coming to the 
area from elsewhere,° as opposed to the relatively plentiful evidence 
of a Jewish presence in Lithuania and Poland from the same period 
of time.” References to AN’WIT/N*WIT/NONN in Jewish sources from 
Ashkenaz from this period also must refer to “Lithuanian Rus’,” which 
was still defined as “Rus” in numerous foreign sources, as well. 

In recent decades, several studies have investigated the ever-increas- 
ing amount of evidence on cultural contacts between Jews and Chris- 
tians, as reflected in Eastern Slavic literary documents from the Middle 
Ages.’ Based on this disparate evidence, we can identify a unique cul- 


6 See East Slavic Chronicles: 1445—foreign Jewish merchants buy slaves in 
Novgorod (Polnoe sobranie, 3.240; 4.124; 17.187); 1471—Kievan Jews visit Novgorod 
in the retinue of the Prince Michailo Olelkovich (Polnoe sobranie, p. 4.235); 1490—a 
Jewish physician from Venice at the court of Ivan III. Jews from Lithuania and the 
Crimea are mentioned also in the diplomatic correspondence of Ivan III (G. O. Karpov, 
Pamiatniki diplomaticheskikh snoshenij Drevenj Rossii s derzhavami inostrannymi. 
Vol. 1 (RIO 41). St. Petersburg, 1884. 

7 §. A. Bershadskij, Dokumenty i materialy dlja istorii evreev v Rossii 1: Dokumenty i 
regesty k istorii litovskikh evreev (1388-1550), (St. Petersburg, 1882); Regesty i nadpisi. 
Svod materialov dlja istorii evreev v Rossii (80 g.—1800 g.), (St. Petersburg, 1899), 
Vol. 1, p. 68ff; A. Ja. Harkavi, New and Old: Sources and Studies in the History of Israel 
and its Literature (Jerusalem, 1970), 6-17 (Hebrew). 

8 See A. A. Alexeev, Tekstologija slavjanskoj Biblii (Bausteine zur slavischen Philolo- 
gie und Kulturgeschichte: Slavistische Forschungen XXIV), (St. Petersburg, 1999); idem, 
“Perevody s drevneevrejskikh originalov v drevnej Rusi,” Russian Linguistics 11 (1987): 
1-20; idem, “Russko-evrejskie literaturnye svjazi do 15 veka,” Jews and Slavs 1 (1993): 
44-75; M. Altbauer, M. Taube, “The Slavonic Book of Esther: When, Where, and from 
What Language was it Translated?,” Harvard Ukrainian Studies 8 (1984): 304-20; 
A. Arkhipov, Po tu storonu Sambationa (Oakland, 1995); H. G. Lunt, M. Taube, “Early 
East Slavic Translations from Hebrew,” Russian Linguistics 11 (1988): 147-87; idem, 
“The Slavonic Book of Esther: Translation from Hebrew or Evidence for a Lost Greek 
Text?,” Harvard Theological Review 87/3 (1994): 347-62; idem, The Slavonic Book of 
Esther: Text, Lexicon, Linguistic Analysis, Problems of Translation (Cambridge, 1998); 
M. Taube, “O genezise odnogo rasskaza v sostave Ellinskogo letopisca vtoroj redakcii 
(o vzjatii lerusalima Titom),” in Russian Literature and History: In Honor of Professor 
I, Serman, eds. Wolf Moskovich et al. (Jerusalem, 1989), 146-51; idem, “On some 
Unidentified and Misidentified Sources of the Academy Chronograph,” in Russian 
Philology and Literature presented to Prof. Victor D. Levin on his 75th birthday, eds. 
Wolf Moskovich et al. (Jerusalem, 1992), 365-75; idem, “On the Slavic Life of Moses 
and its Hebrew Sources,” in Jews and Slavs 1, eds. Wolf Moskovich et al. (Jerusalem, 
1993), 84-119; ibid. “The Fifteenth-Century Ruthenian Translations from Hebrew 
and the Heresy of the Judaizers: Is There a Connection?” in Speculum Slaviae Ori- 
entalis: Muscovy, Ruthenia and Lithuania in the Late Middle Ages (= UCLA Slavic 
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tural reality that is not attested in other regions during this period. 
However, every researcher analyzing this material comes up against a 
problem: the detection of traces of cultural activity of the Jews in Rus’ 
is at odds with the direct accounts referring to their presence there. 
The mere fact of a permanent settlement of Jews in Rus’ is cast in 
doubt by some researchers, and the scant evidence that does exist is at 
times viewed as lacking historic value. Thus, the research of any and 
every issue pertaining to the Jewry of Rus’ must first clarify the funda- 
mental question: was there a permanent Jewish settlement in Rus’? 

It is not uncommon to find radical evaluations in the research on 
the “pre-Ashkenazi” Jewish population in Kievan Rus’, from hyper- 
critical attempts to deny the fact of its existence,’ to an unjustified 
exaggeration of its size and of its role in the ensuing formation of 
Eastern European Jewry.’ There are various reasons for the extrem- 
ist nature of these two opinions: (a) a need to adapt the conclusions 
to research perspectives that relate to broader themes (for example, 
Weinryb advocating the Ashkenazi homogeneousness of Polish Jewry," 
or on the other pole, the scholars of Khazaria attempting to find traces 
of a Khazarian legacy in the region); (b) ideological reasons (for 
instance, among Russian-Jewish scholars of the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries, who keenly sought legitimization in Russian society by 


Studies, 4), eds. V. Vyacheslav Ivanov and J. Verkholantsev (Moscow, 2005), 185-208; 
idem, “Which Hebrew Text of Algazel’s Intentions Served for the Translation of the 
Slavic Logika?” in Quadrivium I: Festschrift in Honour of Professor Wolf Moskovich, 
eds. Moshe Taube et al. (Jerusalem, 2006), 47-52; J. Raba, The Contribution and the 
Recompense: The Land and the People of Israel in Medieval Russian Thought (Tel-Aviv, 
2003) (Hebrew). 

° See Weinryb, “The Beginnings of East European Jewry”; idem, “The Myth of 
Samuel of Russia, the 12th Century Author of a Bible Commentary,” Jewish Quarterly 
Review. Special edition for the 75th Anniversary (Philadelphia, 1967): 529-43:19-22; 
L. S. Chekin, “The Role of Jews in Early Russian Civilization in the Light of a New 
Discovery and New Controversies,” Russian History/Histoire Russe 17/4 (1990): 379- 
94; ibid., “K analizu upominanij o evrejakh v drevnerusskoj literature XI-XII vekov,” 
Slavjanovedenie 3 (1994): 34-42. 

® See A. Ja. Garkavi, Ob jazyke evreev zhivshikh v drevnee vremja na Rusi i slav- 
janskikh slovakh vstrechaemykh u evrejskikh pisatelej (St. Petersburg, 1865), 99; H. 
Kuchera, Die Chasaren, eine Historische Studie (Wien, 1909); M. Baratz, Sobranie tru- 
dov po voprosu o evrejskom elemente v russkoj pis’mennosti (Paris, 1924-1927); A. N. 
ian Khazaria: A History of the Jewish Kingdom in Europe (Tel-Aviv, 1953), 255-75 
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4 See Weinryb, “The Beginnings of East European Jewry”; idem, “The Myth,” 
19-22. 

2 See Poliak, Khazaria, 255-75. 
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proving Jewish “authenticity” in the territory of the Russian empire); 
(c) and partial familiarity with the sources (for example, in contem- 
porary studies that rely exclusively on Slavic material,’* or in studies 
carried out prior to the release of important sources, such as the find- 
ings of the Cairo Geniza). 

None of these radical opinions is corroborated by the sources in our 
possession. In this article, I will present the major phenomena that 
enable us to infer the existence of this settlement: (a) Mutual corrobo- 
ration of the sources: the evidence in our possession is not suspected 
of being the product of a uniform tradition emanating from a com- 
mon source.’® On the contrary, it is possible to cite documents that 
belong to diverse and independent traditions, which corroborate one 
another even in their references to specific phenomena. (b) ‘Histori- 
cal continuity’: the presence of the Jews in a specific territory is well 
documented before and after the period in question; (c) High ‘repre- 
sentativity’ of the evidence: on the basis of the limited sources in our 
possession, it is possible to relate to nearly all aspects of Jewish life. 
The presence of Jews in Rus’ is reflected in accounts of wide-ranging 
and balanced distribution, diverse occupations that are characteristic 
of the period, citations of communal structure and communal func- 
tions, certain cultural activity, and close contacts with the local gentile 
environment. 


I. JEWISH PRESENCE IN MEDIEVAL Rus’ 


A. Nature of the Sources 


Historical evidence of a Jewish presence in Rus’ prior to the “Lithu- 
anian period” is scant, but may be found in diverse sources and inde- 
pendent traditions, as well as in various cultures. This is the case for 
internal sources (all of which are in Hebrew) that shed light on the 
history of the Jews of Rus’ from the tenth to the fourteenth centuries, 
including diplomatic and commercial correspondence from Khazaria 


3 This model has been turned out in modern Russian scholarship, when Russian 
non-Jewish scholars consider Russian-Jewish contacts as an evidence of the high cul- 
tural level of pre-Mongolian Rus.’ See, e.g., V. N. Toporov, Svjatost’ i svjatye v russkoj 
dukhovnoj kulture, V. 1 (Moskva, 1995), 340-57. 

14 Chekin, “The Role of Jews”; idem, “K analizu.” 

5 Despite Weinryb, “The Beginnings of East European Jewry”; Chekin, “K analizu.” 
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and Byzantium, and halakhic (Jewish legal) texts from Ashkenaz.'* The 
Slavic sources are richer, and they too include diverse genres, such as: 
(a) historiography, (b) civil and ecclesiastic legislation, (c) hagiogra- 
phy, (d) excerpts of different types of ecclesiastical literature related 
to the anti-Jewish polemic,!” (e) translations from Hebrew into Slavic 
(and possibly other textual relicts of cultural dialogue between Jews 
and Eastern Slavs, as well).!* Division of the sources into groups and 
sub-groups became an impediment toward progress in the subject, 
because most scholars were not fully adept in use of the tools neces- 
sary for study of the complete body of the material. Thus, they failed 
to notice the fact that the internal (Jewish) and external (non-Jewish) 
sources at times corroborate one another independently. 


B. Historical Continuity 


Evidence of the existence of Jewish settlement in the cities of western 
Khazaria (such as Kiev and Tmutorokan’), i.e., in the territory of Rus’ 
prior to its political formation, is not contested.’’ The same holds true 
for accounts of Jewish settlement in these territories following their 


16 All Ashkenazi halakhic collections cited below date in the range between the 
eleventh and the thirteenth centuries. Most Hebrew sources were assembled by Kupfer 
and Lewicki (Zrédla). 

1” For attempts to assemble or to summarize Slavic sources, see I. Malyshevskij, 
Evrei v juzhnoj Rusi i Kieve v X-XII vekakh (Trudy Kievskoj dukhovnoj Akademii VI, 
IX) (Kiev, 1878); Regesty i nadpisi, 54-65; Ju. Gessen, Istorija evrejskogo naroda v 
Rossii (Petrograd, 1916); I. Z. Berlin, Istoricheskie sud’by evrejskogo naroda na territorii 
russkogo gosudarstva (Petrograd, 1919); idem, “Evrei v Juzhnoj Rusi do obrazovanija 
Russkogo gosudarstva, Evrei v Juzhnoj Rusi v epokhu Kievskogo i Galitsko- Volynskogo 
gosudarstva,” Istorija evreev v Rossii II/1 (Istorija evrejskogo naroda XII/1) (Moskva, 
1921), 1-84, 113-54; Weinryb, “The Beginnings of East European Jewry”; S. Ettinger, 
“The Kievan Rus,” History of the Jewish People: The Dark Ages (Tel-Aviv, 1973), 187-9 
(Hebrew); H. Birnbaum, “On Some Evidence of Jewish Life and Anti-Jewish Senti- 
ments in Medieval Russia,” Viator 4 (1973): 225-55; O. Pritsak, “The Pre-Ashkenazic 
Jews of Eastern Europe in Relation to the Khazars, the Rus’ and the Lithuanians,” 
Ukrainian-Jewish Relations in Historical Perspective (Edmonton, 1988), 3-21; Chekin, 
“The Role of Jews.” 

® See Alekseev, “Perevody”; ibid., “Russko-evrejskie literaturnye svjazi do 15 veka,” 
Jews and Slavs 1 (1993): 44-75; Altbauer, Taube, The Slavonic Book; Arkhipov, Po 
tu storonu; Lunt, Taube, “Early East Slavic Translations”; idem, The Slavonic, Taube, 
“O genezise”; Taube, “On some unidentified”; idem, “On the Slavic;” idem, “The 
Fifteenth-Century Ruthenian Translations;” idem, “Which Hebrew Text;” Toporov, 
“Svjatost.” 

* There were even attempts to count the Jewish population of Khazaria, although 
the data is far from being sufficient for such an exercise (see Pritsak, “The Pre- 
Ashkenazic”). 
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annexation to Lithuania.” The continuity of evidence of Jewish life 
in this territory, over which the sovereignty was changing, and the 
lack of data on persecution or economic distress, may be indicative 
of Jewish settlement continuity in the region. This is the case for the 
entire region at least until the Mongolian conquest, and after the con- 
quest as well, in those places that did not suffer from it, and which 
might even have served as places of refuge (like Galicia- Volhynia and 
Novgorod). 


C. Dissemination 


Our very scant sources nevertheless reflect the wide dissemination of 
Jews, including Kiev and Chernigov in the center of our region, Vol- 
hynia in the west, Tmutorokan in the south, and probably Suzdal in the 
northeast.”4 The Jewish presence in Kiev is well documented as early as 
the tenth century, when the Kievan Letter was written.” Slavic sources 
are relatively abundant: “Khazarian Jews” came to Prince Vladimir 
according to a legend included in the Primary Chronicle (986-988), 
according to his Vita (46), Theodosius of the Cave Monastery of Kiev 
held disputes with Jews.”* A Jewish quarter and Jewish gates are men- 
tioned in the Chronicles under the years 1124, 1146, and 1151, and, 
also, in the context of the riots of 1113.%* As for Jewish sources in 
the same twelfth century, “Moses of Kiev,” a pupil of Rabenu Tam, 
is known through a responsum sent to him by R. Samuel ben Ali of 
Baghdad and is mentioned in Western Jewish works: Sefer ha-Yashar 
and Responsa by R. Meir of Rothenburg, and possibly also as “Moses 


See Bershadskij, Dokumenty i materialy; Regesty i nadpisi: 68ff. 

21 Polnoe sobranie 2.114-115; 5.164-165; see A. Kulik, “The Earliest Evidence on 
the Jewish Presence in Western Rus’,” Harvard Ukrainian Studies 27/1-4 (2004-05 
(2009]): 13-24. 

A recommendation letter signed by heads of the Kievan community, found in 
Cairo Geniza (Cambridge, ms T-S 12.122) and published by N. Golb and O. Pritsak, 
Khazarian Hebrew Documents of the Tenth Century (Ithaca, 1982).The question of 
Jewish/Khazarian presence in Kiev is connected also with a discussion on the rela- 
tive Khazarian-Rusian chronology and the nature of political relations between these 
nations; see, e.g., V. Ja. Petruckin, “O russkom kaganate, nachalnom letopisanii, 
poiskakh i nedoRazumenijakh v noveishei istoriografii,” Slavjanovedenie 4 (2001): 
78-82; and C. Zuckerman, “On the Date of the Khazars’ Conversion to Judaism and 
the Chronology of the Kings of the Rus Oleg and Igor,” Revue des études byzantines 
53 (1995): 237-70. 

23D. Abramovié and D. Tscizewskij (eds.), Das Paterikon des Kiever Hoehlenk- 
losters (Slavische Propylaen 2) (Miinchen, 1964), 65. 

24 Polnoe sobranie pp. 2.10; 7.25. 
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of Rus’” in Sefer ha-Shoham by R. Moshe ben Yitzhak.” Chernigov is 
explicitly mentioned in the same Sefer ha-Shoham, where “R. Yitzhak 
of Sernigov” is quoted as an authority in the Slavic language.” In the 
region of Tmutorokan’, when it was governed by East Slavic princes, 
there is no evidence for Jewish settlement, although in the periods of 
Khazarian and Byzantine rule Jews definitely lived there, according to 
Hebrew, Arabic, and Byzantian sources.”’ A Jewish presence in Vol- 
hynia is mentioned in Slavic sources only once” but is well corrobo- 
rated by several Jewish sources.” However, there is no mention of Jews 
in Novgorod, not even as visitors, until the fifteenth century.” 


D. Occupations 


As far as vocational occupations are concerned, it is possible to define 
the referred-to individuals as: (a) merchants: “and also from the place 
of Rus’ from the elders [of the community], merchants came [here]””" 
(b) moneylenders: “In the spring, Gachna the Tatar with the Jew the 
moneylender came to the [town of] Kashin and caused many troubles 
to Kashin,”? (c) probably “court Jews,”*? (d) teachers and paid cantors: 
“In most places in Poland and Rus’ and Hungary in which, due to their 


5 See S. Ettinger, “Moses of Kiev,” Encyclopedia Judaica 12 (Jerusalem, 1971-1992), 
433. 

% B, Klar (ed.) Sefer ha-Shoham (The Onix Book) Vol. 1 (London, 1947), 142; 
C. Roth, “Moses ben Isacc Nessiah and his Work, the Sefer of Shoham” in Sefer ha- 
Shoham (The Onix Book) Vol. I, ed. B. Klar (London, 1947), 5-16: 11. For attempts to 
identify R. Yitzhak with other Jews with the same name, see A. Drabkin, “Itse (Isaak) 
iz Chernigova,” Evrejskaja Entsiklopedija 8 (1904): 523; J. Jackobs, The Jews of Angeuin 
England: Documents and Records (New York, 1893), 73; Ta-Shma, “On the History 
of Polish Jewry,” 363. 

2” See below; Theophanes, Chronography, in Theophanis Chronographia, ed. C. de 
Boor (Leipzig, 1883-1885), 357; Ibn alFakih, Kitab albuldan, in Ibn alFakih, Kitab 
albuldan (BGA V), ed. M. J. de Goeje (Leiden, 1885), 271. 

8 Hypatian Chronicle, under the year 1288 (Polnoe sobranie, 2.220). 

”° For details see Kulik, “Earliest Evidence.” For Jews of Volhynia in the period 
see Ms Paris 380, A. Grossman, The Early Sages of France (Jerusalem, 1995), 135 
(Hebrew); Sefer ha-Zekhira by R. Efraim of Bonn, A. M. Habermann, The Persecutions 
in Germany and France (Jerusalem, 1945), 128 (Hebrew); Or Zarua by R. Hayim ben 
Yitzhak, 157; Ta-Shma, “On the History of Polish Jewry,” 361-2). 

* Jews visiting Novgorod are mentioned for the first time in the First Novgorodian 
Chronicle, year 1445 (Polnoe sobranie, 3.240; 4.124; 17.187). 

31 J. Mann, Texts and Studies in Jewish History and Literature (Cincinnati, 1931- 
1935), 1.50, ll. 44-5. The fragment dealing with the dispute between the Rabbanites 
and the Karaites is dated to the eleventh century. 

32 Polnoe sobranie, 15.414. 

% This anachronistic definition refers here to Anbal Jasin, a controversial courtier 
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difficult situations, there are no Torah scholars, they hire as knowl- 
edgeable a man as they can find, and he becomes their cantor and 
teacher of righteousness, and he teaches their sons.” 


E. Community 


One might have assumed that the above-mentioned sources are 
descriptive only of isolated individuals, were it not for the fact that 
several sources cite the existence of a communal structure, at least 
in Kiev and in Volhynia. See use of the terms parnas,* “elders of the 
community,’ “community of Rus’” (8’017 Sap).”” 

Hints to the existence of communal institutions in Vladimir 
can also be found in the responsum in Or Zarua by R. Hayim ben 
Yitzhak of the thirteenth century (where both Vladimir and Kholm of 
Vohlynia are mentioned): 


The husband gave the divorce letter to Shemuel ha-Kohen and said: “I 
appoint you messenger to bring the divorce letter to my wife wherever 
she may be until she receives the letter from you.” And finally, we have 
sent to Vladimir for the woman and the messenger, so that she could 
be divorced here, and we insisted that he [her husband] shall give her 
divorce by himself. However, he did not want to do so. Therefore, we 
also ordained that he be sent for from the town Kholm.” 


F. Cultural Activity 


We know of the activity of several emigrants from Rus’ in Germany, 
France, England, and Spain.” Evidence of cultural endeavors in Rus’ 
per se is limited to two facts: (a) The composing of a commentary on the 
Pentateuch, the Sefer Ruseina (known also as ‘Rushaina’—NI"WN 1D)’ 
by Rabbi Samuel ‘of Rus’’ (&’wW17A) which is dated to the year 1124. 
Facts regarding the origin of the book and its author are the subject 


of Andrej Bogolubskij of Vladimir in Suzdal (Polnoe sobranie 2.114-115; 5.164-165); 
see Kulik, “The Earliest Evidence.” 

34 Or Zarua by Isaac ben Moses of Vienna (1, 113). 

35 “Kievan Letter,” |. 25, 30 (Golb, Pritsak, Khazarian, 14). 

36 Mann, Texts, 1.50, ll. 44-5. 

” A. Marmorstein, “Nouveaux renseignements sur Tobiya ben Eliézer,” Revue des 
études juives 73 (1921): 92-7; J. Mann, The Jews in Egypt and in Palestine under the 
Fatimid Caliphs, (London, 1920-1922), 2.192. 

% Or Zarua by R. Hayim ben Yitzhak, 157; also Ta-Shma, “On the History of Pol- 
ish Jewry,” 361-2. 

3 Berlin, “Evrei,” 149-54. 
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of controversy. The book preserved the Italian tradition with a lot of 
Italian glosses, and Weinryb not too convincingly suggests that its 
author must have also been Italian,*° (b) Jewish involvement in transla- 
tions in the period preceding the activity of the Judaisers, the fifteenth 
century, and in later translations from Lithuania.*! This involvement 
was reflected in translations from Hebrew (and possibly also from 
Judeo-Greek).” The transmission of some of these compositions sup- 
posedly translated from Hebrew is the subject of debate. Among those 
phenomena in which persons with a knowledge of Hebrew are clearly 
involved are the insertion of excerpts of the Hebrew Book of Yosippon 
into an early East Slavic chronography and Hebrew-based glosses to 
Slavic translations of the Septuagint.* 


G. Relations with the Christian Environment 


Local Jews were apparently fluent in the language of their Eastern 
Slavic neighbors. One source even implies Slavic as the single spo- 
ken language: “M. anon. son of anon., who is from the community of 
Rus’... knows neither the holy language nor the Greek language, and 
not Arabic, either, but only the “language of Canaan,”“ spoken by the 
people of his native land.”* This evidence is supported by the numer- 
ous Slavic names and nicknames (ranging from the Kievan Letter 
of the tenth century* to Lithuanian documents of the fourteenth to 
seventeenth centuries)*” as well as the so-called “Slavic glosses,” i.e., 
Slavic words and expressions, which include East Slavic forms that are 
found in abundance in the contemporary Hebrew literature. 


* Weinryb, “The Myth.” For edition see M. Weiss, Sefer Rushaina (Jerusalem, 
1976-1997) (Hebrew). 

“| Altbauer, Taube, The Slavonic Book. 

® See below. 

® See Alekseev, “Perevody”; Ibid, “Russko-evrejskie”; Alexeev, Tekstologija; Lunt, 
Taube, “Early East Slavic Translations.” 

* On the term “language of Canaan” applied to different Slavic dialects in the 
Middle Ages, see M. Weinreich, “Yiddish, Knaanic, Slavic: The Basic Relationships,” 
For Roman Jakobson, (The Hague, 1956), 622-32; R. Jakobson, M. Halle, “The Term 
Canaan in Medieval Hebrew,” For Max Weinreich on his Seventieth Birthday (The 
Hague, 1964), 147-72. 

® Marmorstein, “Nouveaux renseignements,” 95; Mann, The Jews, 2.192. 

* A. L. Torpusman, “Antroponimija i etnicheskie kontakty narodov Vostochnoj 
Evropy v srednie veka,” Imja - Etnos - Istorija (Moskva, 1989), 48-53. 

*” Bershadskij, Dokumenty i materialy; Regesty i nadpisi,1.68ff. 

* Garkavi, Ob jazyke; R. Jakobson, “Iz razyskanij nad starocheshskimi glossami v 
srednevekovykh evrejskikh pamjatnikakh,” Slavica Hierosolimitana VII (1985): 45-6. 
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The anti-Jewish polemic assumed an important place in the emerg- 
ing East Slavic literature from the eleventh century onwards.” Appar- 
ently, this was not merely a rhetorical exercise or an influence of the 
Byzantine tradition, because the existence of the polemic in reality is 
also reflected in the contemporary hagiography.® Clear conclusions on 
the nature of the polemic and its connection to reality may be reached 
only after publication of critical editions of at least such major com- 
positions of this polemic as Palaia Interpretata, and comprehensive 
study of their sources.” 


II. THE ORIGIN OF THE JEWS OF RUS’ AND THE 
“BYZANTINE TRACES” 


Clarification of the origin of the Jews of medieval Rus’ constitutes a 
key problem in the determination of the sources of Eastern European 
Jewry as a whole. It may be stated that in the mid-fourteenth century, 
the era of the separate existence of the Jews of Rus’ came to an end, 
at least politically, and possibly also culturally, and a process of their 
acculturation was initiated among the bearers of the Ashkenazi cul- 
ture who were arriving in Poland and Lithuania from the West. Thus, 
long before the divisions of Poland in the eighteenth century and the 
beginning of the new era in the history of the descendents of the Jews 
of Rus’, we find in the region a Jewish population with a uniform 
Ashkenazi culture and, with barely any trace of the unique tradition 
of its ancestors.” 


® Beginning from the Sermon on Law and Grace by Illarion, considered to be the 
first original literary composition of Eastern Slavs. 

°° See above; Life of Theodosius (Abramovi¢, TsciZewskij, Paterikon, 65). 

5! Meanwhile only single versions have been published. See Paleja tolkovaja po 
spisku sdelannomu v g. Kolomne v 1406 g. Trud uchenikov N. S. Tichonravova (Moskva, 
1892-6); Tolkovaja paleja 1477 goda, Izdanija Obshchestva ljubitelej dRevneRusskoj 
pis’ mennosti, V. 93 (St. Petersburg, 1893); A. M. Kamchatnov et alii (eds.), Paleja tolk- 
ovaja (Moskva, 2002); I. Evseev, “Slovesa svjatych prorok—protivoiudejskij pamjatnik 
po rukopisi XV véka,” Drevnosti. Trudy Slavjanskoj Kommissii Imperatorskago 
Moskovskago Archeologicheskago Obshchestva 4/1 (Moskva, 1907), 153-200. Impor- 
tant recent research on the East Slavic anti-Jewish polemic was published by 
A. Pereswetoff-Morath, A Grin Without a Cat: Adversus Judaeos Texts in the Literature 
of Medieval Russia (988-1504) (Lund, 2002). 

* For remainders of the evidence in late source originating most probably in oral 
tradition see Y. B. Levinson, Teuda be-Israel (Wilna, 1828), 35 (Hebrew); Garkavi, 
Ob jazyke evreev, 7-9. 
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Was the tradition of the Jews of Kievan Rus’ very different from that 
of the Jews of Ashkenaz? If so, what was it, and what was the origin of 
this community? What was its relative size among other components 
of Polish-Lithuanian Jewry? There are no unequivocal answers to these 
fundamental questions, as long as we are relying on the extant sources. 
Due to the paucity of evidence of Jewish population movements 
during the period and the region in question, we have to rely solely on 
cultural characteristics, which do not necessarily indicate the origin of 
the whole group under discussion. 

The numerous hypotheses about the origin of the Jews of Rus’ are 
characterized in detail by Berlin and Weinryb*® and we will not elabo- 
rate on these well-known facts and sources. Most of the hypotheses 
only offer possible routes for the arrival of the Jews in territories of 
Rus’ before or after its political self-determination, without reliance on 
reliable sources. These are the cases of the “Caucasian theory,” based 
only on Jewish presence in the region near the territory in question,” 
or the “Persian theory,” based on the sources from the sixteenth and 
even the eighteenth century, which purportedly provide evidence about 
the eighth century.® The “Khazarian” and “Canaanite” theories, which 
are based on an assumption of a mass conversion of Turkic or Slavic 
tribes in Khazaria, not only do not offer adequate evidence of the 
phenomenon, but also fail to explain the origin of those performing 
the conversions. Turkic and Slavic names that appear in the Kievan 
Letter are not indicative of the ethnic origin of their bearers, espe- 
cially when some of them attribute themselves to dynasties descended 
from Levi and Aaron.” The same is true for evidence of the use of or 
familiarity with the Slavic language among the Jews. The dating of this 
evidence and the clarification of the language reflected in these sources 
(Czech, apparently, in the majority of them) require additional study. 


* Berlin, Istoricheskie sud’by; Weinryb, “The Beginnings of East European Jewry.” 

4 A. Ja. Harkavi, Jews and Slavonic Language (Wilna, 1867), 110 (Hebrew). 

*° Emek ha-Bakha: 19-20; Berlin, “Evrei,” 9, 31-2. 

°° K. F. Neuman, Die Volker der siidlichen Russlands in ihrer geschichtlichen Ent- 
wicklung, (Leipzig, 1855); E. Renan, Le Judaisme comme race et comme religion (Paris, 
1883), 25ff; M. Gumplovicz, Poczgtki religii zydowskiej w Polsce (Warszawa, 1903); 
Kuchera, Die Chasaren; Poliak, Khazaria, 255-75. 

* On Turkic and Slavic names see Golb, Pritsak, Khazarian, 26-9: 35-40; Torpusman, 
“Antroponimija.” 

°° Garkavi, Ob jazyke; Weinreich, “Yiddish”; Jakobson, “Iz razyskanij.” 
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However, there are three possibilities for the origin of the Jews of Rus’ 
that are supported in some manner by credible documentary sources: 
(a) Ashkenaz, (b) Islamic lands, (c) and Byzantium. 

The “Western theory,” which is dominant among scholars, was evi- 
dently conditioned by the cultural situation at the time the research 
was being conducted, that is to say, a uniformly Ashkenazi image of 
Eastern European Jewry in the modern period. This theory comprises 
two main assumptions: (a) migration from Germany and France dur- 
ing the Crusades, (b) settlement along trade routes or destinations.® 
The first hypothesis is not documented; nor does it cover the period 
prior to the Crusades. We have in our possession only evidence of 
Jewish trade between Rus’ and Ashkenaz (which speaks of 8017 22510 
‘travelers to Rus’’ or 8°17 "277 727171 ‘travelers of the routes to Rus’ 
among the other non-Jewish Ruzarii)® and of visits or migration of 
the Jews of Rus’ to Western Europe, not only to Ashkenaz but also to 
England and Spain.*! None of this evidence predates the eleventh to 
thirteenth centuries, although the presence of Jews in the territories 
of Rus’ was already documented in the tenth century. The only early 
evidence is the well-known report from the ninth century about the 
Rhodanites, whose route passed through Khazaria. However, ascribing 
the origin of the Rhodanites to Western Europe raises many doubts, 
and it is possible that their roots, in fact, lie in Islamic lands.” 

Jewish migration from the Islamic lands to Khazaria in the ninth 
century was cited on two occasions (“from the lands of Islam” in al- 
Masudi’s Muruj al-Dahab,° and “from Baghdad and Horasan” in the 


5° J. M. Jost, Geschichte der Israeliten IX (Berlin, 1826); H. Graetz, Geschichte 
der Juden von den altesten Zeiten bis auf die Gegenwart (Leipzig, 1853-1876), 6.69; 
I. Schipper, Anfange des Kapitalismus bei den abendlandschen Juden um frithesten 
Mittelalter (Wien, 1907), 19; J. Brutzkus, “Pershi zvistki pro evreiv u Polshi ta na 
Rusi,” Istorichna sektsija AN URSR. Naukovyj sbornik na rik 1927 XXVI (Kiev, 1927), 
3-11; cf. Y. Lebanon, The Jewish Travelers in the Twelfth Century (Lanham, 1980), 
342-3. 

® A common medieval term for European merchants trading with Rus’ (J. Brutzkus 
“Trade with Eastern Europe, 800-1200,” The Economic History Review XIII/1-2 (1943): 
31-41, esp. 35). 

6 Brutzkus, “Pershi”; “Der Handel der westeuropaeischen Juden mit dem Kiev,” 
Zeitschrift fiir die Geschichte der Juden in Deutschland III (1931): 97-110; idem, 
“Trade”; Berlin, “Evrei,” 149-54, 

8 M. Gil, In the Kingdom of Ishmael during the Period of Geonim, 4 vols. (Tel-Aviv, 
1997), 611-35 (Hebrew). 

5 C, Pellat (ed.), Muruj alDahab (Beyruth, 1966), 212-3. 
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Schechter Text), and always proximate to the mention of migration 
from Byzantium. The distribution of these Jews in Khazaria is unclear, 
and it is possible that they were concentrated in eastern parts of 
the territories of Khazaria, adjacent to Islamic lands that were not 
subsequently included in Rus’. The link between the communities of 
“Babylon” (Mesopotamia) and Rus’ was documented on two occasions: 
(a) Rabbi Moshe Taku in his book Ktav Tamim, refers to a Karaite 
book that “came from Babylon to Rus’, and from Rus’ it was brought 
to Regespurk [Regensburg]”, (b) and the responsum of Samuel ben 
Ali of Baghdad, directed to R. Moshe of Kiev, who was known to be 
a student of R. Jacob ben Meir Tam (Rabbenu Tam), and thus the 
response could be sent not to Rus’, but to Champagne. 

In contrast to these hypotheses, the “Byzantine theory” seems to 
stand alone in terms of its support in the sources, and it is my intent 
to supplement them.’ Whereas in relation to Ashkenaz as the place of 
origin of the Jews of Rus’ we can only offer evidence on the commu- 
nication between scholars or commercial contacts (of the kinds found 
between diverse communities), and in the instance of “Babylon” 
only Jewish migration to the cities of Khazaria and a single piece of 
evidence on literary exchange are attested, the presence of Byzantine 
Jewry in Rus’ is expressed in more aspects. The sources in our posses- 
sion refer to (a) an autochthonous Judeo-Greek population in Rus’, 
(b) migration of Byzantine Jews into territories of Rus’ prior to its 
political formation, (c) contacts between Jews of Rus’ and Byzantium 
and with Jewish communities there, (d) contacts between Byzantine 
Jews and Rus’, and (e) Judeo-Greek cultural activity in Rus’. 


5 1 verso, line 14. “Shechter Text” or “Cambridge Document” are common titles 
for a fragment of a Hebrew excursus into Khazarian history dated to the tenth century, 
found in Cairo Geniza and published by S. Schechter, “An Unknown Khazar Docu- 
ment,” Jewish Quarterly Review 3 (1912): 181-219. 

6 Ms Paris H711, f. 28 (for facsimile edition see J. Dan, Ktav Tamim, Jerusalem 
1984 (Hebrew)). 

% Ettinger, “Moses.” 

* ‘The “Byzantine theory” was introduced by Graetz, Geschichte, (5.166-167, 188- 
189) and S. Kraus, Studien zur Byzantisch-Judischen Geschichte (Leipzig, 1914). 

® See, eg., S. D. Goitein, A Mediterranean Society: The Jewish communities of 
the Arab World as Portrayed in the Documents of the Cairo Geniza (Berkeley, 1967- 
1984), 42-59. 
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A. Autochthonous Judeo-Greek Population 


One of the most likely places of the origin of the Greek-speaking Jews 
in the principalities of Rus’ could be the city and principality of Tmu- 
torokan’, which is located on the coast of the Taman Strait between 
the Black Sea and the Sea of Azov, and included Phanagoria and 
Tamatarcha of Greek sources, ‘Samkerc’ (p72D) in the King Joseph 
letter from the “Jewish-Khazar correspondence,” Mpnod/™pPNd in 
the Schechter Text, “Jewish Samkresh” in Ibn al-Faqih. Tmutorokan’ 
became one of the most important centers in Kievan Rus’, close in 
importance to Kiev and at times even competing with it. The city and 
the region (we are referring to two coastlines of the Taman Strait that 
were in the past part of the Bosphor kingdom) are known for their 
ancient Hellenistic Jewish tradition. The continued presence of Jews 
there was also documented after the Hellenistic era and until the period 
under discussion. Even without taking into account material from the 
inscriptions from the Crimea that were recognized by Chwolson as 
original, the Jews in this region are also mentioned by Theophanes in 
Chronography under the year 678/9/6170, who speaks of “Phanagoria 
and the Jews who live there,”” and by Ibn al-Fagih in Kitab al-Buldan, 
who calls one of the towns there “Jewish Samkersh.””! Nor is there any 
reason to doubt the identification of the Jews of Tmutorokan’ with 
Byzantine-Greek culture, since regardless of the relatively brief peri- 
ods when Tmutorokan’ was ruled by Khazars or East Slavic princes, 
the region was situated within the political and cultural boundaries of 
Byzantium.” 


B. Migration of the Jews of Byzantium to Territories of Khazaria 


It may be assumed that aside from the Byzantine Jews of Tmutoro- 
kan’, Rus’ also inherited the Jewish population that had occupied the 
territories of former Khazaria. In various sources, the origin of the 
Jews of Khazaria was defined as Byzantine. Al-Masudi attributes the 
migration of the Jews of Byzantium to Khazaria to the persecutions of 


® A. Ja. Garkavi, “Evreiskie nadgrobnye pamjatniki, najdennye na Tamanskom 
poluostrove,” Evreiskie Zapiski 5 (1881): 313-8; B. D. Chwolson, Corpus Inscriptionum 
Hebraicarum (St. Petersburg, 1882). 

7 de Boor (ed.), Theophanis, 357. 

1 de Goeje (ed.), Ibn alFakih, 271. 

7 M. I. Artamonov, Istorija khazar (Leningrad, 1962), 438-56; O. Pritsak, The Origins 
of Rus’ (Cambridge, 1981), 68; Pritsak, “The Pre-Ashkenazic,” 10. 
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Romanos I.” The Schechter Text also refers to “persecutions in the days 
of Romanos the Evil” separately from the report on Jewish migra- 
tion: “And the Jews began to come from Baghdad and from Horasan 
and from the land of Greece.”” The location defined as 8*77.7N—the 
initial place of origin of the Jews of Khazaria,”* which is identified by 
Golb and Pritsak as ‘Armenia’—may also refer to Byzantium (meta- 
thetic 873710 ‘Romania’).” The banishing of the Jews of Byzantium 
to Khazaria “in the days of Haroun al-Rashid” is also referred to by 
al-Dimashqi in Cosmography.” 

The Schechter Text, which is attributed to a Jew from Khazaria, also 
preserves some signs of Greek ethnographic and geographical tradi- 
tions.” And there are those who assume that its original was even 
written in Greek. 


C. Byzantium and Rus’ Unified in Jewish Sources 


Following the Christianization of Rus’ in 988, its political, economic, 
and cultural connections with Byzantium grew stronger. The new situ- 
ation, as well as the links between Jews of the two states, was reflected 
in Jewish sources from the eleventh to the thirteenth centuries. And 
it may be assumed that this situation might have secured a certain 
role to those Jews who subscribed to the Greek culture and who were 
already in Rus’, or might have created conditions for an additional 
wave of migration. 

The Hebrew term 71 {32 literally “Greek Canaan” meaning “Greek- 
Slavic lands,” Slavia Graeca, is attested in the response given by 
R. Judah ben Meir ha-Kohen in Sefer ha-Dinim that is quoted in Or 
Zarua by R. Isaac ben Moses of Vienna (1, 196). It evidently refers to 
Rus’, in order to differentiate it from “Canaan”—the western Slavic 
lands.*' Byzantium and Rus’ are mentioned together in Eben ha-Ezer 


3 Muruj al-Dahab (Pellat (ed.), Muruj, 212-3). 

% 2 recto, line 16. 

* 1 verso, line 14, 

% 1 recto, line 1. 

7 Berlin, “Evrei,” 23-34, note 4; 30. 

78 A. F, Mehren (ed.), Cosmographie de Dimichqui (St. Petersburg, 1866), 263. 

” P. B. Golden, “A New Discovery: Khazarian Hebrew Documents of the Tenth 
Century,” Harvard Ukrainian Studies 8 (1984): 474-86. 

*® P. Kokovtsov, Evrejsko-khazarskaja perepiska v X veke (Leningrad, 1932), xxvii. 

*! For the Hebrew term “Canaan” regularly referring to different Slavic lands in the 
Middle Ages, see H. Jackobson, “The Term Canaan.” For alternative interpretations of 
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by R. Eliezer ben Natan: “In Rus’ and in the land of Greece, there are 
devout individuals on whose gates and on the doors of their homes 
and in the walls of their homes they put idolatry [signs],” “>-ty 
[kind of shoes] that are not cross-bred, as they do in the land of Greece 
and in Kias [= Kiev], I have seen in which they do not have leather 
on top.” 


D. Jews of Rus’ in Byzantine Communities 


The Jews of Rus’ as guests of Byzantine communities are mentioned 
twice in sources that have already been quoted. In the first instance, 
they appear as merchants: “and also from the place of Rus’, from elders 
[of the community], merchants [came] and heard what was written in 
the letter.”® In the second document, the initial objective of the visit is 
not clarified, but it apparently refers to a familial relationship between 
the Jews of Rus’ and Salonica (cited above): “M. Anon. son of Anon., 
who is from the community of Rus’ and was a visitor among us, the 
community of Salonica, ‘the young in the flock,’ and found his rela- 
tive Rabbi Anon. coming from Jerusalem.” However, as mentioned 
in continuation, this visitor “does not know the holy language or the 
Greek language or Arabic.”™ 


E. The Jews of Byzantium and the Slave Trade from Rus’ 


Participation of the Byzantine Jews in slave trade from Rus’ is referred 
to in both a Jewish source and a Slavic source, both of which relate to 
the eleventh century.* 


F. Jews of Byzantium and East Slavic Literature 


The combination of the evidence cited above enables us to assume 
the physical presence and economic activity of Jews of Byzantine ori- 


Ti” 7y15 in this responsum, see J. Starr, The Jews in the Byzantine Empire (691-1204) 
(Athens, 1939), 192-3; F. Kupfer and T. Lewicki, Zrédla hebrajskie do dziejéw Stowian 
i niekotérych innych ludéw srodkowej i wschodniej Europy (Wroclaw- Warszawa, 1956), 
40-9. 

® Kupfer, Lewicki Zrédla, 129-36. 

* Mann, Texts, 1.50, lines 44-45. Cf. evidence on East Slavic merchants in Byzan- 
tium in A. Vasiliev, “Economic Relations between Byzantium and Old Russia,” Jour- 
nal of Economic and Business History 4 (1931-1932). 

% Marmorstein, “Nouveaux renseignements,” p. 95; Mann, The Jews, 2.192. 

8 Sefer ha-Dinim by R. Judah ben Meir ha-Kohen quoted in Or Zarua by R. Isaac 
ben Moses of Vienna (1, 196; cf. above); Abramovi¢, Tscizewskij, Paterikon, 106-8. 
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gin in Rus’. Until now, the missing link has been the expression of 
their presence in cultural activity.** We cannot expect much progress 
in research in this field without the addition of new sources, such as 
occurred with the publication of the Schechter Text in 1912, or the 
Kievan Letter by Norman Golb and Omeljan Pritsak in 1982.*” Never- 
theless, there are other sources that are well-known in other research 
areas but which have not found their way into the accepted corpus 
of historical evidence for our subjects. This derives from the fact that 
these texts do not include direct evidence; rather, they conceal within 
them data about their creators, which must be drawn out by means 
of precise interpretation that necessitates data and tools from diverse 
fields of research. It happens that focusing the scholarly debate on cer- 
tain texts that have been available to researchers for many years can in 
fact lead to upheavals in the field, to the same extent as archaeological 
or paleographic discoveries. I refer to certain East Slavic versions of 
the biblical books from the period in question that are characterized 
by two seemingly contradictory features. On the one hand, it could be 
stated with certainty that they were translated from Greek, but on the 
other hand, the translations possess a decidedly Jewish character. At 
least two such texts may be named: the early Slavic Book of Esther and 
the Pentateuch. There is no doubt that the sources of these transla- 
tions are Jewish-Greek texts, and it is very reasonable to assume that 
they were directly conveyed to Slavic translators by Greek-speaking 
Jews,” as it is difficult to explain this unique phenomenon through 
Christian Greek mediation, because: (a) these sources were not found 
among Christian Greek books, (b) they also had a common and 
accepted substitute in the Christian tradition. Thus, there is a very 
low probability of the existence of all the conditions required for this 
sort of mediation—from the transfer of texts of Jewish character to 


*° For possible remainders of Judeo-Greek legacy in Eastern Yiddish, see M. Weinreich, 
History of Yiddish Language, 1-4 (New York, 1973), 86-7 (Yiddish); P. Wexler, Explo- 
rations in Judeo-Slavic Linguistics (Leiden, 1987), 13-58. 

8” Schechter, “An Unknown”; Golb, Pritsak, Khazarian. 

* Philological arguments in favor of a unique destiny of these documents may be 
found in A. Kulik, “O nesokhranivshejsja grecheskoj knige Esfiri,” Slavjanovedenie 
2 (1995): 76-9; and “Judeo-Greek Legacy in Medieval Rus’,” Viator 39.1 (2008): 51-64. 
Neither numerous Jewish pseudepigrapha preserved in Slavic translations, nor Slavic 
Josephus, containing unique and important traditions can be reckoned in this group, 
at least at this stage of research. 

* Most probably Jews just transmitted the manuscripts. It is less probable that the 
Jews translated the texts by themselves. 
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Christian Byzantine libraries, to the transfer of the same texts to Rus’.® 
It is difficult now to reconstruct the exact circumstances that led to 
the transmission of the Judeo-Greek Vorlagen of these two texts to 
Slavic scribes. It may be assumed that contact with the Jews—the local 
representatives of Byzantine culture—and access to their book collec- 
tions, was at a certain stage more readily available than was contact 
with distant Constantinople. This assumption would enable us to raise 
the question about the existence of a “Jewish channel” in the cultural 
interference in the framework of the Byzantine Kulturbereich, and spe- 
cifically of Byzantine influence in Rus’ in the earliest stage of its cul- 
tural development. It should also be considered that traces of evidence 
of cooperation of this sort along the margins of the Byzantine cultural 
realm, can, in certain contexts, shed light on the reality at its center. 
Similar instances of Jewish-Christian cultural partnership, as reflected 
also in translation activity (from Hebrew), have been documented in 
Rus’ from at least the fifteenth to the sixteenth centuries.” It is now 
clear that some of these instances were carried out by proponents of 
the movement of Judaizers in the State of Moscow, who apparently 
maintained ideological and cultural contacts with the Jews of Lithu- 
anian Rus’.” The question of whether the material introduced above 
may be linked to the scant evidence on Jewish-Christian groups in 
Byzantium, on the one hand, and/or with Jewish-Christian contacts in 
Rus’ at a later period, on the other hand, requires additional study. 


°° We have to presume that the Byzantine influence in Rus’ normally occurred 
though official routes. We also do not know much about the Judeo-Christian groups 
in Byzantium (see, e.g., S. Pines, S. Shaked, “Fragment of a Jewish-Christian Composi- 
tion from the Cairo Geniza,” in Studies of Islamic History and Civilization in Honour 
of Prof. D. Ayalon, ed. Moshe Sharon (Jerusalem, 1968), 307-18). 

9 Alekseev, “Perevody”; “Russko-evrejskie literaturnye svjazi”; Lunt, Taube, “Early 
East Slavic Translations”; Taube, “O genezise”; idem, “On some unidentified”; idem, 
“On the Slavic”; idem, “The Fifteenth-Century Ruthenian Translation”; idem, “Which 
Hebrew Text.” 

2 See idem, “The Fifteenth-Century Ruthenian Translations.” Some of them might 
also have had Byzantine connections, most probably through the Crimean communi- 
ties; see $. Cinberg, “Avraam Krymskij i Moisej Kievskij,” Evrejskaia starina 11 (1924): 
93-109; Taube, “Which Hebrew Text,” 48-50. 


PART II 


CULTURAL ENCOUNTERS AND TRANSMISSION 
OF KNOWLEDGE 


PIYYUT IN BYZANTIUM: A FEW REMARKS 


Joseph Yahalom 


Liturgical poetry is commonly regarded as the most intimate, secluded, 
and typical domain of the spiritual life of the Jewish people in every 
age. It is the most direct, the purest, and the most original reflection 
of the people’s soul and of the wishes of the Rabbis after the destruc- 
tion of the Temple, and no one has ever entertained the thought that 
it was affected by foreign influence. The notion that it might have been 
shaped by a foreign model or that it could have been the product of 
some interaction with an alien culture is, as it were, inconceivable. 

It is hardly necessary to say that if that assumption is reasonable, 
the opposite assumption is no less unreasonable—perhaps even more 
so: it would be far-fetched to suggest that Christian sacred poetry 
was influenced by piyyut. The consistent hostility and contempt with 
which ancient Christianity regarded Judaism did not encourage open 
spiritual contact or ease in absorbing influences between the religions, 
especially not in the church, the center with a higher concentration 
than anywhere else of alienation and revulsion from the competing 
culture." 

Indeed, in the Jewish poetry of Palestine in the Byzantine period one 
must discern two strata, which are rather distant from one another. 
Only one of these, the Hebrew stratum, was used in worship in the 
synagogue. By contrast, its Aramaic counterpart enjoyed an indepen- 
dent life of its own. It was used in private events: in nuptial songs for 
wedding parties and for eulogies. The Greek words that slipped into 
that Aramaic poetry sometimes represented the most inward areas of 
Jewish spiritual life. 

The term ndémos, referring to the Law of Moses and not simply to 
any law or custom, was in wide use among Hellenistic Jews (Philo) 
and in Christian writings, but in an Aramaic poem from the Byz- 
antine period found in the Cairo Geniza, Jacob is referred to as one 


* See E. Fleischer, “Early Hebrew Liturgical Poetry in its Cultural Setting (Compar- 
ative Experiments),” in Moises Starosta Memorial Lectures, ed., J. Geiger (Jerusalem, 
1993), 63-4 (Hebrew). 
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who studies Torah, and called: “owaia NIP” (“The one reading the 
némos”).” In Midrash, the word D1°I is used by non-Jews to designate 
the Law of Moses. Thus, for example, the Archon who ignored the 
insult to his dignity even when Rabbi Yohanan did not stand up for 
him, used the phrase “N37 7°01°2” when he said, “Let him alone, 
he is engaged in the teachings of his God” (JT Brakhot 5:1,9a; and 
cf. JT Rosh Hashana 4:8;59c). In its ordinary meaning as “law” or 
“custom,” the word frequently refers to gentile law. Thus, we have the 
common expressions “the laws of the gentiles, the nations, the slaves” 
(Tay? VIN’ ,WANY oy). This is apparently the meaning of 
Rabbi Meir’s proverb: “now Tn ANP? ndy” (“When you go 
up to a city, walk in its ways,” Breshit Raba 48:14 p. 491).? Indeed, 
there is no apparent reason to refer to the words of the Torah with 
the word “owa3"3,” especially since Judaism has so many words of its 
own to denote that subject, which is so essential to it. The attitude 
reflected in Hebrew poetry, as opposed to its Aramaic counterpart, 
appears much more understandable. 

Hebrew piyyut shows great sensitivity to the sounds of foreign 
words and consistently refrains from using them. Although their echo 
is heard, here, too, they function differently, more subtly: not specif- 
ically in the presence of the sound of foreign words but rather in 
foreign syntactic combinations of Hebrew words. Thus, for example, 
the unusual pair of words, “orvanai-x” (not-written) represents the 
Greek phrase “t&ypagot vopow” Did the Palestinian payyetan Yannai, 
writing in the sixth century, really think that this phrase was particu- 
larly elegant when he used it for the decidedly Jewish concept of “the 
Oral Law”? Similarly, regarding another authentic Jewish concept, the 
oath, which in the Greek of the Church Fathers is called, “evAoyia”, 
that is to say “beautiful” (ev-), followed by Jogos with the abstract suf- 
fix -io. It appears that the Jewish poet, Yehuda, who might have lived 
in southern Italy, used this Greek locution when, in his Hebrew piyyut, 
he spoke of a man who hastily annuls his wife’s oaths. 


2 M. Sokoloff and J. Yahalom, eds., Jewish Palestinian Aramaic Poetry from Late 
Antiquity (Jerusalem, 1999), 264 (Hebrew, Aramaic). 

3 J. Theodor and C. Albeck, eds., Beresit rabba (Jerusalem, 1965); and cf. M. A. 
Friedman, Jewish Marriage in Palestine: A Cairo Genizah Study (Tel-Aviv, 1980), 
474-5. 
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AMIN WI] OV 
anyn-vat—ai...5y5 


He flew and scolded her 
To annul the beauty-speech of her word 
(Yehuda, 75)* 


Now we will not at all be surprised if loan-translations of Greek locu- 
tions were used in Hebrew poetry to refer to matters beyond the con- 
fines of Judaism. 

The Judean Desert has been known for its fanatic hermits from time 
immemorial. In times of crisis, the monks would appear en masse in 
the cities to exert influence on the rulers’ decisions. They were con- 
spicuous because of the coarse cloaks they wore on their skin, which 
is why they were called “wearers of sack-cloth” (oaxkopopo1) When 
an ancient Hebrew payyetan wished to arouse his listeners’ spirits with 
a prayer for the Day of Atonement and to emphasize that the power 
of the Jewish priests, who wore cloaks, had passed from the Jews to a 
priesthood of a new kind, he expressed himself rhetorically: 


19 PR prin wind INA 
wa Ywn apy wai 


The glory of the priestly raiment we have lost 
And the dominion of the wearers of sack-cloth we have gained. 


It goes without saying that the expressing “wearers of sack-cloth” can 
only be understood according to the Greek parallel (caxxodpot).° 

An interesting reference to the contrast between the new ruling class 
of the monks and the veteran leaders, expressed prominently in dress, 
also emerges from the words of John Chrysostom at the end of the 
fourth century CE. After the profanation of the statue of the emperor 
in Antioch, the emperor was furious and intended to destroy the city. 
The ones who managed to placate him were in fact the monks, having 
nothing more than a mean garment, and not the well-dressed, veteran 
pagan leaders of the city. John Chrysostom followed this success with 
an enthusiastic sermon, asking with typical rhetorical devices: 


* W. J. Van Bekkum, ed., Hebrew Poetry from Late Antiquity: Liturgical Poems of 
Yehuda (Leiden, 1998). 

° On this topic see J. Yahalom, The Language of the Ancient Palestinian Piyyut 
(Jerusalem, 1984), 102-6, 124 (Hebrew). 
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Where now are those who are clad in threadbare cloaks, and display a 
long beard, and carry staves in the right hand; the philosophers of the 
world... All these men then forsook the city, they all hasted away, and 
hid themselves in caves!...the inhabitants of the city fled away to the 
mountains and to the deserts, but the citizens of the desert hastened into 
the city... The monks... having nothing more than a mean garment, who 
had lived in the coarsest manner, who seemed formerly to be nobodies, 
men habituated to mountains and forests... whilst all were fearing and 
quaking, stood forth and relieved the danger. 


As a language of culture, Greek had been used in Palestine along with 
Hebrew from time immemorial. It was not in vain that Rabbi Yehuda 
HaNasi exclaimed: “In the Land of Israel, why use Syriac? Either the 
Holy Tongue or Greek” (Baba Kama 82b). However, because of its ele- 
vated liturgical character, Hebrew did not betray the linguistic influ- 
ence of Greek and used only Greek loan-translations in the synagogue. 
It simply rejected borrowed words, though these are widely used in 
their prose sermons. The situation here became more complex because 
Aramaic was the spoken language, whose literary use was essentially 
in the popular sermon, where words borrowed from Greek had a sig- 
nificant place. A simpler form of diglossia existed within the Christian 
society in Palestine. 

Within Christian society, two social strata definitely existed, and 
these could be distinguished clearly. One was represented by the high, 
cosmopolitan social class, which bore Greek culture in its Christian 
guise. This class had arisen throughout the East during the Hellenistic 
period and it continued to exist after the rise of Christianity. Its mem- 
bers were responsible, among other things, for the adaptation of pagan 
Greek culture to the new values and outlook of Christianity. Their 
language of education and culture was Greek, and they mastered it 
fully. In contrast to them, there were lower strata of society in the East, 
the local population, who spoke a Syriac dialect and were far from the 
higher Greek culture. Since they were Christians, these local people 
also took part in prayer in churches, but there was a barrier between 
them and the language of worship, which was Greek. This linguistic- 


* See Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, Vol. IX, p. 454 (Concerning the Statues 
XVIL, 5). 
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cultural barrier existed in Palestine from the beginning of the Byzan- 
tine period, and it was expressed prominently in the liturgy.’ 

The famous pilgrim, Egeria, who visited Palestine in 382-384, 
describes the bilingual situation of the Easter holiday in the church of 
Jerusalem, when the bishop gave his sermon. According to Egeria, he 
gave his sermon in Greek, but for the multitude a presbyter stood by 
his side and translated his words from Greek to Syriac, “so that every- 
one would understand the explanations.” A similar arrangement was 
made, according to Egeria’s report, for the passages read from scrip- 
ture. Since they were supposed to be read in Greek, someone always 
stood there who would translate them into Syriac for the people, “so 
that they would always learn.”* Evidence of the exploitation of this 
special bilingual situation is found in satirical writings by Jews that 
were preserved in the Geniza. 

In a parody written for Purim, the evil Haman and all the evildo- 
ers in the world throughout history engage in a dispute. The partici- 
pants are Nimrod, Pharaoh, Amalek, Sisra, Goliath, the black slave, 
Sennacherib, and, finally, Jesus. In the odd verses, each of the partici- 
pants in the argument justifies Haman’s bitter fate in his confrontation 
with the Jews but bewails his own bitter fate in that confrontation. 
Haman, by contrast, in the even verses, justifies the torments of his 
evil comrade, and bitterly laments his own fate. One characteristic of 
this parody, in which the rhymes are repeatedly based on Greek words, 
is that many of these words are usually not found in Jewish sources. 
Thus, for example, Goliath says to Haman: 


dmv mim / dima Way nA / DIP 7DD7 KXwAvV 


Fool from the village of Karnos’/ You should be put in a furnace / And 
you wish to be a ruler? (Jewish Palestinian Aramaic Poetry, 210). 


7 See M. Levi-Rubin, The Latin Patriarchate after the Arab Conquest, PhD Disserta- 
tion (Jerusalem, 1994), 320-35 (Hebrew). 

® See O. Limor, Journeys in the Holy Land—Christian Pilgrims in Late Antiquity 
(Latin Descriptions of Journeys), (Jerusalem, 1998), 112~3 (Hebrew). 

” An epithet for Haman, who was born in the village of Karnos in the Beit Shean 
region (Vayigra rabba, ed. M. Margoliot (New York, 1993), 28:6, 665. The place is also 
mentioned in a graffito. See Y. Zusman, “A Halakhic Inscription from the Beit Shean 
Valley—Preliminary Survey” Tarbiz 43 (1974): 115-7 (Hebrew). Midrash Vayigra 
Raba also mentions that the man was an attendant whose job was to heat the furnace 
(pod pvoc). 
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This is how he describes Jesus and his suffering: 
DIVO MP Wp / Vows XOX jn / PowIPO'RA pop 


Tortured by a whip / Born of a woman / And they called me Christ (the 
messiah) 
(Ibid. p. 216) 


Indeed, as the New Testament says, “And one of the malefactors which 
were hanged railed on him, saying, If thou be Christ, save thyself 
and us” (Luke 23:39). In the Jewish-Christian debate, the Jews were 
the ones who mocked the crucified Jesus and shouted the words of 
Psalm 22 to him (“Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani?”), which was interpreted 
to refer to the crucifixion: “He trusted on the LORD that he would 
deliver him: let Him deliver him” (Ps. 22:9). Jews are also depicted in 
ninth-century Psalters as standing beneath the cross and pointing at 
the crucified Jesus with mockery. This is the spirit in which one must 
see Jesus’s complaint to the Jews: “And they called me Christ.” 

The very fact that this scene was mentioned in a text meant for 
domestic Jewish use shows how aware the Jews were of their image 
in Christian society. In our context, the use of Greek words, laden 
with meaning, in a prominent place in the poem, the rhymed syllable, 
is indicative of the dialogue held by the Jews of Palestine with the 
Greek liturgical language. Detailed descriptions of the crucifixion are 
not known among the Jews aside from the Purim feast parody, exem- 
plifying the strong need felt by the Jews to release their fears. The poet 
exploits the carnival atmosphere in order to describe the crucifixion: 
Jesus addresses Haman, saying, “You think that you were the only one 
who was crucified, but I shared your fate.”'* However, most probably 
the parody was accompanied by acts or at least by their dramatic por- 
trayal. The realistic context appears to emerge from legal formulations 
that forbid this Aramaic purimspil and everything associated with it. A 
novella by Theodosius II orders the heads of the Provinciae to forbid 
Jewish jests connected with Purim plays, which included the burning 
of the effigy of Haman on a cross. According to the wording of the 


10 This refers to the Greek word sxbtos. 

“In the manuscript, it is written with the letter zayin, but it should read: 
YEVVITOS. 

2 Regarding the tradition that the hanging of Haman was a crucifixion, cf. 
T. Thornton, “Crucifixion of Haman and the Scandal of the Cross,” Journal of Theo- 
logical Studies, 37 (1986): 419-26. 
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law, this was connected with contempt for Christian faith, and the 
figure burned in effigy was an imitation of Jesus. Theodosius orders 
the governors of the provinces to “prohibit the Jews from setting fire 
to Aman...in a certain ceremony of their festival, and from burning, 
with sacrilegious intent, a form made to resemble the saint cross in 
contempt of the Christian faith, lest they mingle the sign of our faith 
with their jests.”?? Aside from the parody, the penetration of Hellenism 
certainly included other areas of religious life beyond linguistic ones. 

In the complex world of the Jews of Palestine, one of the most 
prominent rhetorical tools in representing their religious life was 
paradoxical formulation. In spiritual Christian sermons as well para- 
doxical elements provided a convenient means for shaping religious 
language in Christological disputes. In the continuous tradition of the 
sermon, Christian religious discourse abandoned intellectual expres- 
sion in favor of mystical and metaphorical religious expression. By 
these means, Christianity sought to contend with the difficulty of rep- 
resenting that which cannot be described. 

In order to understand how rhetorical paradox could have such a 
great influence on Christian education, we must turn to the Greek 
Church Fathers of Cappadocia at the end of the fourth century. In 
their writings, these Church Fathers validated the connection between 
pagan rhetoric and Christianity for the first time, maintaining that 
they had not been at all harmed by exposure to the rhetoric of pagan 
schools. Their success and that of their writings was so great that they 
served as an example for generations of Byzantine writers, who applied 
their rhetorical education to the composition of sermons, hagiogra- 
phy, and hymns. 

The encounter between rhetoric and Christian scholarship ulti- 
mately took place in the sixth century in institutions such as the 
famous academy of rhetoric in Gaza, where the teachers were Chris- 
tians. Procopius, the leading figure in that academy, was trained in the 
writing of rhetorical exercises just as he was trained in writing bibli- 
cal commentaries. Indeed, the prestige and influence of rhetoric was 
particularly great in Gaza, and the antithetical form was even regarded 
as a method of thought transcending ordinary oratorical expression. 
The Greek Church Fathers made free use of antithesis to express the 


® See A. Linder, The Jews in Roman Imperial Legislation (Michigan, 1987), 237 
{translation by Linder, all other translations in this article are mine). 
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miraculous element and contradiction inherent in the human incarna- 
tion of their God. This permitted them to present unfamiliar mysteries 
with a linguistic and rhetorical convention with which their audience, 
educated in pagan schools, dealt with very well. Gregory of Nazianzus, 
one of the Cappadocian Fathers, made use of this method to indicate 
the dual nature of Jesus: human and divine. At the end of his sermon 
against the Arian Eunomius, he used a long series of pairs of oppo- 
sites: “He was hungry but fed thousands...he was weary but he is the 
repose from weariness...he was revealed as weak and wounded, but 
he heals all illness and weakness... he is dead, but he brings to life, and 
in his death he puts death to death.” 

At the end of this list, Gregory apologizes, perhaps because he feared 
that his excessive use of antithetical formulations might be mistaken 
for empty rhetoric: 


This is our answer to lovers of riddles. We did not do this willingly, 
because too much verbiage and antithesis are not suitable for believ- 
ers... but we did it of necessity and because of our opponents...so that 
they will hear and know, that they are not wise about every matter, just 
as they are not undefeated in their abundant arguments, which make 
their message valueless.’* 


Lovers of riddles were probably quite common in that era. 

The use of a repeated thematic word is very common in rhetoric, 
not only among the Jews but also among Christians. In Christian lit- 
erature, there is a well-known literary genre known as improperia, 
which makes a constant comparison between what God did on behalf 
of Israel and what they did to Him. Among other things, they cruci- 
fied Him. In this liturgical text, which is included in the Good Friday 
prayers, Jesus lists the benefits that he did for Israel in contrast to 
the harm they did to him. The passage is sung in the church by two 
alternating choruses.’° The repeated thematic words are the founda- 
tion stones of the comparison. 

‘The greatest poet of the Byzantine church, some of whose poems are 
regarded as masterpieces of world literature, was Romanos the Melode, 
who was active in the mid-sixth century. He was born in Homs, Syria, 


4 See PG 36, 100-101, and cf: A. Cameron, Christianity and the Rhetoric of Empire, 
The Development of Christian Discourse (University of California, 1991), 155-88. 
H. Maguire, Art and Eloquence in Byzantium (Princeton, 1981) 53-83. 

5 For the early history of the genre, see E. Werner, “Melito of Sardes, The First Poet 
of Deicide,” Hebrew Union College Annual, 37 (1996): 191-210. 
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apparently as a Jew, and he converted to Christianity as an adult. After 
serving for some time as a priest in Beirut, he moved to Constanti- 
nople, where he became known as the greatest poet of the church. 
According to the story of his life, for which he was ultimately made a 
saint, he received his talent for writing miraculously and wrote a thou- 
sand metrical sermons, which are known as kontakia. Eighty of these 
are extant.’® His talent was revealed for the first time when the Virgin 
Mary appeared to him in his sleep on Christmas eve and ordered him, 
as Ezekiel had been commanded, to swallow a scroll. When he awoke, 
he opened his mouth and recited his famous Christmas hymn. In a 
kontakion on the Passion intended for Good Friday, we find a whole 
stanza based on the form of the improperia. Like a scarlet thread, the 
thematic word “pillar” otoAoc. passes through it. This thematic word 
regularly connects and emphasizes the contrast between what God did 
for the Jews and what the Jews did to Him. This is not a case of an 
organizing rhyme but rather of the rhetoric of a prominent thematic 
word, which appears in various places: 


Meotiyac géper 6 Avtpwti<c, Séou0c¢ Tv 6 AdtHG, 
youvabeic Kai éxtadeic én otdAOD 
6 év otbA® xpiv vepéAns Maioet kai Aanpav AaAdv: 
6 tis Yfig TODS OTHAODE 
otepewmoas, dco Aav1d Zon, otbA® npoodédeta: 
6 SeiEac 16 Aad d5dv etc Epnuov 
—rbpivog yap xpd adbtiv Epaiveto 6 otbAoc—otbA@ 


[xpooneGn, 


The Savior was in chains naked and stretched on the pillar 

He who in a pillar of smoke spoke to Moses and to Aaron 

He who established the pillars of the earth.../ was tied to a pillar 
He...to whom the pillar of fire was revealed / was bound to a pillar’ 


Rhetorical structures regularly emphasizing the difference between the 
glorious past and the less glorious present have also been preserved in 
Hebrew poetry. Here the poets emphasize the difference between what 
happened in the days of Moses, when the Children of Israel left Egypt 
in joy, and what happened to them in the days of Jeremiah, when 


* See A. Or, “Romanos Melodus,” Heligon—Sidra antologit lesira ‘akSawwit 18 
(1996): 105-16 (Hebrew). 

” See P. Mass and C. A. Trypanis, eds., Sancti Romani Melodi Cantica (Oxford, 
1963), 154; J. Grosdidier de Matons, ed., Romanos le Melode: Hymnes, t. IV, (Paris, 
1967) IV: 220. 
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they were exiled from the Land of Israel in grief and torment. The 
regularly appearing words at the beginnings of the lines of these two- 
lined structured stanzas are always “In the days of Moses” and “In the 
days of Jeremiah,” and the rhymes at the ends of the lines are heavier 
and concentrate the disappointment with repeated sounds. The use 
of antithesis is also typical of Jewish hymns written for the Sabbaths 
of Calamity before the Ninth of Ab, the day of the destruction of the 
Temple: 


nininn °n wwpan AWA wa 
_ninin wp Appaa iy ony 


my Sy Haro AWA WDA 
Dav y- DPR PAT YH 


ows Oy dy nwn Ms 
onwIp oye DPN imap aipat) 


In the days of Moses, the waters of the abyss broke through 
And in the days of Jeremiah the walled city was broken through 


In the days of Moses, they were borne on clouds 
And in the days of Jeremiah their enemies rose like clouds 


In the days of Moses they ascended on eagles 
And in the days of Jeremiah their enemies ascended like eagles (Yannai 
II: 309-310)* 


In his broad rhymes, the author of the lament uses, among other 
things, repeated thematic words, which carry the text along and con- 
tribute to its conceptual richness. Incidentally, this rhetorical move 
demonstrates how pairs of words were placed in the most prominent 
and significant place in the poetical line, the rhymed ending, in a man- 
ner that makes it easier to absorb the idea that is transmitted aurally. 

Romanos left behind a great treasure of poetical, metrical sermons, 
which were performed musically in the church. Literary critics regard 
some of his works as masterpieces of world literature, and scholars of 
the church hymns believe that in Romanos’s hands the metrical ser- 
mon known as kontakion reached its peak. The kontakion is usually 
composed of eighteen to twenty-four strophes with the same metri- 
cal pattern, and they are introduced by a short strophe known as the 


8M. Rabinowitz, ed., The Liturgical Poems of Rabbi Yannai According to the 
Triennial Cycle of the Pentateuch and the Holidays (Jerusalem, 1985-1987), 2 vols. 
(Hebrew). 
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rooimion. The prooimion is independent in meter compared to the 
other strophes, and it is not interwoven into any alphabetical chain. 
With respect to its prosodic freedom, it is certainly similar to the short 
introductory poems that lack any connection with an established bene- 
diction and are featured in the center (the fourth position) of the great 
compositional form known in Judaism as kedushta. 

The kedushta is intended to be performed during morning prayers 
on holidays and Sabbaths. It is composed of at least eight parts, and 
the fourth poem stands out because of its open prosody. Like the proo- 
imion, this poem is free from the restrictions of meter and alphabetical 
order. Its opening phrase is always, “1 98” (O God), which also recalls 
the prooimion in its style of address and use of the second person. The 
function of the prooimion was to present the central theme of the work 
and, finally, to reach to the refrain, which is hereafter revealed at the 
end of every stanza. The Hebrew introductory poem, in contrast to 
the prooimion, a predetermined theme composed of epithets for God 
(‘Living and existing, awesome and exalted, You the Holy”), which 
also are repeated at least once more at the conclusion of the sermon 
poem that follows.” 

Since it is an introductory poem, the prooimion is marked by sharp 
rhetorical formulations and dramatic contrasts and contradictions.” 
Thus, for example, the kontakion on the miraculous birth (2), per- 
formed on December twenty-sixth, begins with a typically paradoxical 
prooimion: 


‘O mpd gmogdpov = é« Tatpdg &untmp yevvnGeic 
ent is dndtop goapKaOyn onpepov éx ood: 


He who before the Morning Star 

From the father with no mother was born 
Has been born today without father from thee 
Mary, full of grace.” 


 E. Fleischer, “Studies in the Prosodic Character of Several Components of the 
ran Hasifrut: Quarterly for the Study of Literature, vol. III (1972): 571 n. 19 
Hebrew). 

* Some of the refrains are identical in their formulations of the paradox. See 
H. Himger, “Die Antithese: Zur Verbreitung einer Denkschablone in der byzantinis- 
chen Literatur,” Zbornik Madova Vizantoloskog instituta, 23 (1984): 25. 


71 J. Grosdidier de Matons, ed., Romanos le mélode—Hymnes (Paris, 1965), II: 
88-9, 
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Similarly, in the prooimion on the Annunciation (36), for March 
twenty-fifth, Romanos declares: 


éyvapev, Kopte, dq’ od &téxOn¢ 
Kal vid vouGONs yovaiKds Ac exotnoac: 
fw paKapiovtes Kad’ &xcotnv Bodpev: 
Xaipe, vouon d&viuqevte. 


We know that, O Lord, from the day You were born 

And called the son of the woman whom Thou didst create 
We proclaim her “blessed” as we pray each day: 

Hail, Virgin wife.” 


“Hail, Virgin wife” then serves as a refrain at the end of each strophe. 
In the kontakion on the birth of the Virgin Mary from Anna, who was 
barren (35), Romanos writes in his prooimion for September eighth: 
“The barren woman gives birth to the mother of God—and the nurse 
of our life.” The popularity of the akathistos hymn, famous in the East- 
ern church since the sixth century, is evidenced by the fact that it is in 
continuous use to the present day. The kontakion, or the section that 
is a poetic sermon, was sung by a soloist, and the refrains, “Hail bride 
unwed,” were sung by a chorus. 

The question of the Son, who was born, and who is not equal in 
status to the Father, preoccupied both Christians and heretics. In his 
Viae Dux, a guide for believers to protect themselves against various 
heresies and defend the truth of Christianity, Anastasius of Sinai tells 
about certain heretics who, when they hear about the birth of God, 
imagine marriage, fertilization and reproduction, and even carnal inti- 
macy.”* The subject arose in a Jewish synagogue on the Sabbath when 
the Torah portion beginning “If a woman have conceived seed, and 
born a man child” (Lev. 12:2) was read. The poet Yannai wove the 
subject of birth, which is raised by the Torah portion, into his poem 
and connected it to the figure of God, to whom the hymn is addressed. 
Thus, he makes God responsible for everything that is born, to which 
He, as it were, also gives birth: 

82 ON 
atin xo ya Ty ba aK 
“Ten ap Ap] Te 43 


» Tbid., 20-1. 
3 See K. Uthemann, ed., Anastasii Sinaitae, Viae Dux (Brespols, 1981), 169-70. 
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O God, 
You are son to no father and You gave birth to no son 
And everything born by birth You deliver (Yannai I: 388) 


We find the very same idea, worded similarly, in a liturgical piece for 
Yom Kippur. The repeated word here is “ty” (helpmate), taken from 
the Biblical phrase “17313 tp”: 


apy 7? nitzin / qa may // mang Xo aw? / qaTP XO 7w 


You had no initial helpmate / You joined no helpmate // And You estab- 
lished with Your potentia / Progeny to be a helpmate. 


A poet comparing God to a woman giving birth immediately had to 
modify the comparison and insist that God has neither father nor 
son. 

These hymns beginning with “3 5” (O God) regularly end with an 
identical paradoxical formula that relates to the essence of the divin- 
ity in the context of the kedushta: “Living and existing, awesome and 
elevated, You the Holy”—a living being that exists eternally, elevated 
and distant but nevertheless feared, and above all holy. This refrain 
serves as part of the early passage, “pIDIN pbip> Nj 5x” (Please, Lord, 
eternally revered), which regularly accompanies the poetical sermon 
that follows the introductory hymn. This was perhaps its original 
function—to supply the repeated refrain for the poetical sermon fol- 
lowing in a manner similar to that which we find in the kontakion. 

With respect to structure, one can point out parallel developments 
in the synagogue and the church. This was of course an anathema 
to the Church Fathers. John Chrysostom, the famous preacher from 
Antioch, even complained at the end of the fourth century about Chris- 
tians who were attracted to liturgical performances in the synagogue. 
The marvelous work of Romanos the Melode, which was created, as it 
were, ex nihilo, certainly reveals a process that quickly reached matu- 
rity in the church, but it was apparently rather well known in the East. 
At the beginning of the introductory poem rhetorical questions appear: 
“Who is like You? Who is similar to You?” Similar verses were still pre- 
served in the regular prayers of the yotser for the Sabbath. However, 
entirely surprisingly, those questions become real ones, and a com- 
parison between upper and lower realms follows. Thus, for example, 


Na ne 


* J. Elbogen, Studien zur Geschichte des jiidischen Gottesdienstes (Berlin, 1907), 185. 
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on the Sabbath when the Torah portion beginning “Ye shall be Holy” 
(Lev. 19:1), we find at the beginning of the introductory poem: 


2 oats om / x2 anit ns // AV? Mm / FIN? 


Who is like You / and who is like Your people // and who is similar to 
You / and they are similar to You 


The response that follows ,as one might expect is: “D°WITP~NA 7N) 
WIT? AWITP” (Yannai I: 444 and cf. I: 319) 
“Fitting from the holy ones is holiness to the Holy One” 

The poet is certain, on the one hand, that there is nothing like 
God, but at the same time he hastens to state that Israel is similar 
to Him. Needless to say, the danger of anthropomorphism threatens 
these comparisons, especially in wedding poems. This way of starting 
by exclusion is typical of the prooimion by Romanos, too, as we have 
seen: “None is merciful like Thee.” 

Before moving on to the betrothal and marriage poems, let us take 
up one associated with the portion “Gather seventy elders for me” 
(Num. 11:16). The poet simply follows in the footsteps of the descrip- 
tion of the “Ancient of Days” in Daniel (7:9) here, and the result is 
rather similar in its ideas to what we find in the mystical literature of 
the “nip p"w” (the measure of the body) type: 


82 5x 
1123 7792 OAT 77° / TaD an Hpdn Dap 
"D2 TaND jad JW Ww ind / pH pado OWNS wy 


O God, 

You accorded to the elders great honor / Because you made them like 
You in glory and honor 

The hair of their head, white and clean / like the hair of Your head as 
white as wool clean (Yannai II: 44). 


A ninth-century poet named Amitai birabi Shefatya lived in a Pales- 
tinian Jewish community in Apulia, in southern Italy. Among other 
works, he wrote poems for the marriage of his sister Casia. In his intro- 
ductory poem, he addresses God with a rather detailed comparison 
between the creatures of heaven and those on earth, between angels 
and human beings, and needless to say, human beings come out best. 
Only through them and by them can the Holy One be sanctified: 


nny &> ond Tian mxm / nayn oan wx dyn nea "2 
minn xd opya niday oanm / APTIn xd ovina way PI 
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nnd] on now) oni / nnd3yn wan ban nia 
mat pvay DMN / mdqa onix nia) ninody 
my? Anis nawd> Sag / nvpqh dan ahd xd op 
nanny AWIPN nTa3) i AIN|N) oD) oI 
wiTP! DID Na DPI on 


For creatures of heaven from fire and water You carved out / and lust 
You gave them not 

And procreation and propagation You never established among them / 
and grooms and brides among them You did not marry 

And creatures of the world You formed of clay / and in them you 
breathed a soul 

And with being fruitful and multiplying You blessed them / and their 
seed and couch You disposed 

For You did not spread the world out for chaos / but to settle it You 
created it 

And from them and by them You were glorified / and You were honored 
and sanctified and exalted 

Living and existing, awesome and elevated, You the Holy (Megilat 
Ahima‘as, 88-89) 


According to Amitai, it is human beings, who are combined of matter 
and spirit, whose matching is a match: they do the will of the Creator 
of the universe, which is not true of those whose match is from fire 
and water. 


El‘azar birabi Kalir, or Kilir, or, if you will, Kiril (Cyril), who lived 


several centuries before Amitai, had a strong messianic orientation. 
In his work for a groom, he sees Israel in the figure of the bride and 
God as her groom, to whom he speaks in nuptial style, begging Him to 
open the “locked garden” (Song of Songs 4:12), and to make the bridal 
canopy into a Temple: 


nyana ma Ansan x qpM.../ NPV wondyi nmam 
‘nba inn nnawa anayd / addy eqn qnibina 
WiTP) OF) NT DPI on 


Open the locking of the locked garden 

..and announce her bridal canopy the house of prayer 
in Your revelation awesome in deed 
to make her happy with the joy of groom and bride 
Living and existing, awesome, elevated, You the Holy.” 


* B. Klar, ed., Megilat Ahima‘as, (Jerusalem, 1954) (Hebrew). 
26, Fleischer, Hebrew Liturgical Poetry in the Middle Ages (Jerusalem, 1975), 158 


(Hebrew). 
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The transition from the personal and private to the national direction 
attested in the poetry of Kilir, who is famous for his violent national 
laments for the Ninth of Ab, is probably no coincidence. 

In a work for the Sabbath when the portion “thou shalt surely tithe” 
(Deut. 14:22) was read, Yannai still speaks about Israel, his congrega- 
tion, with touching simplicity: “We did not tithe.” He goes on to evoke 
a liminal situation: “Naw 89) AXA XD nnIMT WN? INT (“We 
were like a silenced ship, neither coming nor going,” Yannai II: 291), 
Pinhas Hacohen, who lived in the eighth century, certainly knew the 
work of Yannai, and he even expanded on the image. He transformed 
Israel into a being neither living nor dead: 


MW X71 ANI ND / Mapp oO 39a IN? NT 
ana ran 7 mipp / mn kd n'xd / bind wnt 


We were like a ship detained in the heart of the sea 

neither coming nor going 

we were like a sick person, 

neither dying nor living 

hoping for You, who puts to death and brings to life. (Pinhas 312)”’ 


However, the tone of the piyyut by Pinhas is entirely different from 
that of Yannai. His words already convey protest’ against the miser- 
able state of the nation, and he opens his introductory poem with a 
rhetorical question: “// 1m] 7M) 723) AAN / oN] ADM AwY) AN 
awmiy omar / armia omy? // 37 89 wbdwy / 119 89 avy” (“With what 
will we tithe and with what will we contribute / with what will we 
honor and from what will we give // our land is not ours / and what 
is ours is not ours // our achievement is to foreigners / our work for 
strangers,” Ibid.). Finally he knows that a real solution to the problem 
is only in the hands of the “Living and existing, awesome and elevated, 
and Holy.” 

A payyetan named Yehuda, who still wrote works based on the 
ancient Palestinian triennial cycle, developed the theology of the 
anomaly of exile into a true system. He apparently lived and was active 
in a Byzantine community more remote from Jerusalem than Pinhas. 
His introductory poem begins regularly with the interrogation: “until 
when?” Thus, for example, in a work for the reading of “When you 


” §. Elizur, ed., The Liturgical Poems of Rabbi Pinhas ha-Kohen (Jerusalem, 2004) 
(Hebrew). 
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come to the Land” (Deut. 26:1), which deals with the commandment 
to offer first fruits in the Temple, the poet cries out in protest because 
there is no possibility of observing that commandment, and he is not 
the one to blame for that. In phrases typical of his poetics, he asks and 
also answers in his introductory poem: “NANW UI WAN nD TW 
AOTIA Pw NA Ww PMNs aa Hvar.../ (“Until when will 
our land be barren /...and our first fruits be annulled? Until You 
arouse the sleepers,” Yehuda, 87). In the place where that poet lived, 
it was apparently forbidden for the Jews to gather together and accept 
the yoke of the kingdom of heaven by reciting, “Hear, O Israel, the 
Lord our God, the Lord is One.” This prohibition was decreed by the 
Emperor Leo III, the Syrian, in the first half of the eighth century.” 
This is perhaps the reason for the words that the poet Yehuda wrote in 
an introductory poem for the Sabbath when the portion “Ye stand this 
day in front of Your God” (Deut. 29:9) is read. He speaks out against 
the gentiles: “O7*>v pay nipya paqsa / oD OND Jay nn WwW 
pbiy qo PRIN WaT? wawy / ody AN” (“Until when will 
Your nation all be scattered / in the four corners of the earth on them 
is their yoke / and they [the gentiles] prevent me from seeking You, 
and I proclaimed Your unity, king of the Universe?” Yehuda, 89). 

In the days of Rabbi Yehudai Gaon (d. 763), people knew of the 
religious oppression that had struck the Jewish communities of Byz- 
antium. A student of his student, Pirkoy ben Baboy, tells about the 
customs of the Jews of Palestine, who were forced to move the recita- 
tion of “Holy, holy, holy” and “Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God, the 
Lord is One,” from their traditional place in the morning prayer ser- 
vice to the Musaf prayers, because of the decrees.” This could be the 
meaning of the expression “JHTN"1..."H3aD"VV’ (“and they prevented 
me...and I proclaimed Your unity”). Perhaps this matter left its mark 
both on the special structure of the kedushta as formulated by Yehuda 
the Payyetan as well. 

The poems of Yehuda regularly lack the most essential part of the 
kedushta, the ecstatic introduction, the silug, which prepares, with its 
abundant verbs and synonyms, the triple declaration, which signi- 
fies the climax of excitement and the removal of the words from the 


8 A. Sharf, “The Jews, the Montanists and the Emperor Leo III,” in idem, Jews and 
other Minorities in Byzantium (Jerusalem, 1995), 109-18. 

* L. Ginzburg, ed., Ginzei Schechter Il (Genizah Studies in Memory of Doctor S. 
Schechter, Geonic and Early Karaite Halakhah) (New York, 1929), II: 552-9. 
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mouth: “Holy, holy, holy.” The siluq certainly attracted full attention 
with its tempestuous rhythms, and it revealed in the clearest manner 
the moment of reciting the kedusha, even to someone for whom Jew- 
ish prayer was not entirely understandable. When the kedusha was 
delayed to musaf (the additional Sabbath prayer) the silug of the kedy- 
shta, which was still recited during Saharit, the morning prayer, also 
lost its function. Perhaps this is why Yehuda, in his piyyutim, regularly 
left out this important component of the kedushta.*° The later develop- 
ments in the introductory poems are expressed in the reinforcement 
of the place of the individual in public prayer as well. 

Yosiyahu, the young and beloved son of a judge from Gaza, Rabbi 
Yegu‘a Ben Natan, who died, is central in an introductory poem of 
a kedushta written by his father and copied by his own hand in the 
spring of 1026. The subject of the father’s wonderment and enthusi- 
asm in this opening poem of the only kedushta by him that has come 
down to us, is the son who was only six years old when he died: 


Mind OTN) ALA NI TH 
WIA IPN DIWwWa TI 
NPN abn DINNS TR 
WAND W...ONI8 PR 

wtp NT DD 


No one had a son like him 

Tender in years and old in his knowing 

How did he go so suddenly and be no more 
How will I be consoled... until He consoles me 
Elevated, awesome, and Holy”! 


In the later sermon poem the words “How will I be consoled... until 
He consoles me” serve as a repeated refrain,” after every other pair 


© The typical traits of Yehuda’s style do not necessarily indicate his time. They 
could well point to the southern Italian Byzantine school, to which he might have 
belonged. See E. Fleischer, ““Hedweta,’ Italia 13-15 (2001): 23-5 (Hebrew); idem, 
Hedweta birabi Abraham: The First of the Payyetanim of Italy?” Italia 2 (1981): 7-26 
(Hebrew). 

31M. Zulai, “The Elegy of Yesu‘a the Member birabi Natan on the Death of his Son 
Yosiyahu,” Yedi‘ot hamakon leheger hasira ha‘Tvrit 3 (1937): 178 (Hebrew), and also 
E. Fleischer, “Remarks on Medieval Hebrew Poetry,” in Literary Studies in Honor of 
Shimon Halkin, ed. E. Fleischer (Jerusalem, 1973), 186 (Hebrew). 

2 Expressions using “ty” (‘ad—until) with accompanying second-person future 
verb forms are often used to conclude opening poems. We have seen above in the 
piyyutim of Yehuda: “nnn ty” (“Until you arouse”); and it is common in the piyyutim 
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of rhymes. Perhaps in particular because of the extremely personal 
character of this text, the father, who apparently recited it, wrote not 
only the body of the text but also the refrains, which might have been 
recited by the audience. 

Parallel developments of formulas of declarations of faith connect 
the believers in their houses of worship to their God through the the- 
matics of the liturgical reading of scripture. Yannai and Romanos were 
both active during the sixth century. Allegorical adaptations associated 
with a strong national attitude characterize the poetry of El‘azar birabi 
Kilir. A new nationalistic sensitivity imbues, perhaps, the piyyutim of 
Yehuda, and only Amitai birabi Sefatya, in the ninth century, returns 
to imaginary comparisons, but this time only with the world of angels. 
The expression of the judge, Rabbi YeSu‘a birabi Natan belongs to a 
personal movement of lyric poetry. In any event, he lived beyond ‘the 
borders of Byzantium and only the ancient tradition of the genre still 
throbs in his heart and in his work. 


of Yannai “padn ty” (“until you make white,” I, 434 ); “pban ty” (“until you swallow,” 
II, 23), “pisnnw ty” (“until you desire,” II, 123). 


STYLE AS A CHRONOLOGICAL INDICATOR: 
ON THE RELATIVE DATING OF THE GOLAN SYNAGOGUES 


— 


Roni Amir 


The following article* examines the stylistic development of synagogue 
architectural decoration in the central Golan in the Late Roman and 
Byzantine periods.'! Remains of twenty-five synagogues were uncov- 
ered in the region, of which the following six were excavated: ‘En 
Nashut, Qasrin, Kanaf, Dabiyye,? and recently the two southernmost 
of the group, Deir ‘Aziz and Umm el-Qanatir.> Many decorative 


* I am grateful to my teachers Prof. Aliza Cohen-Mushlin and Prof. Gideon 
Foerster, who advised me during my M.A. research, which dealt with the artistic and 
stylistic development of basalt reliefs and sculpture of the Golan in the Roman and 
Byzantine periods. This article is based on the first part of my thesis. It was prepared 
during my tenure at the Scholion—Interdisciplinary Research Center in Jewish Stud- 
ies at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. Special thanks go to Rina Talgam for her 
enlightening remarks, and to Tania Coen-Uzzielli, Sarit Shalev-Eini, and Orit Peleg. 
For an illustrated glossary of the architecture and motifs of the Galilean synagogues, 
see R. Jacoby and R. Talgam, Architectural Glossary, Jerusalem Index of Jewish Art, 
Ancient Jewish Synagogues (Jerusalem, 1988). This article was published in Hebrew 
see: A. Roni, “Style as a Means of Periodization: The Relative Chronology of Syna- 
gogues in the Golan” Cathedra 124 (2007): 29-50, 

' There is a dispute among scholars regarding the chronology and geographical 
dispersion of the Jewish settlement in the Golan. Zvi U. Ma‘oz claims that the origi- 
nal core of the settlement was in the central Golan (Gaulanitis). In his view, the Jews 
abandoned the region after the First Jewish Revolt, with synagogue construction com- 
mencing only in the fifth century. See Z. Ma‘oz, The Architecture and Art of Ancient 
Synagogues in the Golan (Ph.D. dissertation, Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 1993), 
8 (Hebrew). Chaim Ben-David adopts a similar approach, though he holds that the 
synagogues were first erected in the fourth century; see C. Ben-David, Settlement in 
“Lower Golan” in Hellenistic, Roman and Byzantine Periods (Ph.D. dissertation, Bar- 
Ilan University, 1999) 247, 303 (Hebrew). See also M. Hartal, The Material Culture of 
Northern Golan in the Hellenistic, Roman and Byzantine Periods (Ph.D. dissertation, 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 2003), 297 (Hebrew). An alternative view, held by 
Dan Urman, sees the Jewish settlement as having extended throughout the Golan 
(including the entire regions of Gaulanitis and Hippos/Sussita) and not ceasing with 
the destruction of the Second Temple. See D. Urman and P. Flesher, eds., Ancient Syn- 
agogues: Historical Analysis and Archaeological Discovery, II (Leiden, 1995), 378-85, 
607-17. In my opinion, the artistic finds suggest that after the Second Temple period, 
the Jaraba synagogue is the earliest in the Golan. Ma‘oz, Architecture and Art, 9. 

? Ma‘oz, Architecture and Art, 9. 

> On the Deir ‘Aziz synagogue, see C. Ben-David, “The Synagogue at Deir ‘Aziz 
in the Golan—A Summary of Four Excavation Seasons,” in New Studies on the 
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architectural fragments have been discovered at both the excavated 
and unexcavated synagogue sites. Most of the fragments are housed 
today in the archaeological museum at Qasrin, though some remain 
on site. Others are recognizable as spolia in buildings still standing in 
the Golan, or are scattered among various locations.‘ Except for a few 
historical and epigraphical sources,® the architecture and ornament of 
the synagogues are a primary source of evidence of the history of the 
entire region. 

There are four parts to this study. The first is a preface, in which | 
present the stylistic-analysis method I have employed in my research. 
At the root of this methodology lies the assumption that tracing the 
development of the decorative style of buildings can be instructive on 
the periods in which those buildings were constructed. Based on this 
claim, I put forth in the second part of the study a relative chronol- 
ogy for dating the decorative architectural fragments from the Golan 
synagogues, as emerges from stylistic analysis. My chronology for the 
synagogues does not fully agree with that proposed by Zvi Uri Ma‘oz.‘ 
He divided the Golan synagogues into three groups or “clusters”: the 
Khorazim—‘En Nashut cluster, dated to the fifth century and including 
the synagogues of Khorazim, ‘En Nashut, ed-Dikkeh, Khawkha, and 
‘Ahmadiyye; and two groups of the sixth century: the Khanaf cluster, 
consisting of the Khanaf, Deir ‘Aziz, and et-Tayibe synagogues; and 
the Qasrin cluster, consisting of the “Asaliyye, Qusibiyye, and Yahudi- 
yye synagogues. According to Ma‘oz’s paradigm, there are no Golan 
synagogues of the fourth century. 

Stylistic analysis can be used to help date the Galilean synagogues 
to the same degree that it can be employed for the Golan. The motifs 


Synagogue and Its World: Proceedings of the 24th Annual Conference of the Martin 
(Szusz) Department of Land of Israel Studies and Archaeology, Bar-Ilan University, 
ed. Uzi Leibner (Ramat Gan, 2004), 4 (Hebrew); Y. Drei, C. Ben-David and I. Gonen, 
“The Umm el-Qanatir Synagogue: The 5th through the 21st Centuries,” in ibid., 5 
(Hebrew); C. Ben David, I. Gonen and Y. Drei, “Umm el-Qanatir—The First Excava- 
tion Season,” Qadmoniot 132 (2006): 110-120 (Hebrew). See also http://www.yeshuat 
.com, “Current Project.” October 5, 2010. 

‘ For example, the decorative fragments from the ed-Dikkeh synagogue can be 
found alongside the dining hall of Kibbutz ‘En Gev. 

5 J. Naveh, On Stone and Mosaic: The Aramaic and Hebrew Inscriptions from 
Ancient Synagogues (Jerusalem, 1978) (Hebrew). See also R. Gregg, Jews, Pagans, and 
Christians in the Golan Heights: Greek and Other Inscriptions of the Roman and Byz- 
antine Eras, South Florida Studies in the History of Judaism 140 (Atlanta, 1996). 

§ Z. Ma‘oz, “Golan Synagogues” The New Encyclopedia of Archaeological Excava- 
tions in the Holy Land, 2 (1993): 538-44. 
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and style of synagogue architectural ornament in the Golan derived 
from the decorative programs of the Galilean synagogues, allowing 
one to trace a single artistic or stylistic sequence between the two. 
This developmental sequence is addressed in the second half of the 
article. In the third part, I describe the decorative style of the Caper- 
naum synagogue, while relating to its artistic link to the Khorazim 
synagogue. In the fourth section, which serves as a summary, I illus- 
trate the stylistic development of Galilean and Golan synagogues by 
analyzing individual motifs (lions and eagles) discovered at various 
synagogues in the two regions. 


IL Tue Sty.istic ANALYSIS METHOD 


Most scholars of synagogue art have focused on motifs—their prov- 
enance and diffusion—while dealing with style in only a cursory 
manner.’ Some have even rejected the possibility of arriving at a rela- 
tive chronology for Golan synagogues on the basis of style: 


Since the style and the execution of these works belongs to a long tradi- 
tion in the era, dating is difficult, nor is it possible to establish a relative 
stylistic chronology [...] the presence of different artistic styles in the 
same building makes dating by style impossible.’ 


Another approach, which holds that artistic style can be used as a his- 
torical tool, was well expressed by Meir Shapiro in an article written 
in 1953. He writes: 


To the art historian, style is the primary subject of inquiry. He will use 
style as a gauge to establish the time and place of works and to note 
afhinities between schools. Yet, above all, style betrays quality and expres- 
sion, reflections of the personality of the artist and the overall image of 
the group. Style is a means of expression within society.’ 


” The study of motifs is of utmost importance, particularly when considering the 
entire decorative program of a structure. However, it should be noted that motifs can 
rather easily move over space and time, and as such are poor chronological indica- 
tors. In stylistic analysis, the grouping and regrouping of various motifs over time is 
highly significant. 

* R. Hachlili, “Late Antique Jewish Art from the Golan,” in The Roman and Byz- 
ens Near East: Some Recent Archaeological Research, ed. J. Huraphrey (Ann Arbor, 
1995), 189. 

° M. Schapiro, Theory and Philosophy of Art: Style, Artist and Society-Selected 
Papers, (New York, 1994), 51-102. 
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According to this approach, the art historian must identify and define 
a style or styles characteristic of an era and point to a sequence of 
stylistic development in a particular region over time. 

The goal of the style method is to ascertain stylistic development in 
a specific geographical area in order to date individual items, unexca- 
vated structures, or structures whose dating is controversial. It relies 
on known styles in use at dated sites (i.e, where the archaeological 
data suits artistic style). The style of any period is based not on a single 
item but on an entire assemblage: capitals, decorative reliefs, and the 
entablature components, such as the architrave, frieze, cornice, conch, 
Syrian gable, and others. 

Style is defined by certain established and definable criteria: tech- 
nique, composition, and the fashioning of figures and details. As a 
rule, one can use the general style of a well-dated site to deduce the 
style and date of a single architectural fragment; however, one cannot 
define the style of an era on the basis of a single fragment, nor should 
one use a single fragment to reach conclusions or establish the style 
of a complete assemblage. It should be kept in mind when performing 
stylistic analysis that the architectural decoration was not necessar- 
ily homogenous, and decorative assemblages might contain elements 
predating or postdating the primary assemblage. This could arise if 
items from an earlier structure were used secondarily in the build- 
ing in question, or if the building was renovated. Furthermore, any 
stylistic inquiry should be aware of the potential presence of highly 
skilled craftsmen alongside inferior artisans. There can also be cases 
of stylistic deficiency, in which a piece’s stylistic content is too mini- 
mal for proper analysis. In sum, the similarities and differences among 
fragments of a given assemblage can be addressed on several levels: 
Did the same artist sculpt all of the fragments? Were they produced 
in the same workshop? Are they part of the same prototypical style or 
common regional style? 

A few books and articles dealing with the development of regional 
artistic styles have recently been published. Jacquelyn Dentzer-Feydy 
has examined the stylistic development in southern Syria (Hauran, 
Leja, and Jabal ad-Duruz);’® and Christine Strube has researched the 


0 J, Dentzer-Feydy, “Décor architectural et développement du hauran dans |’anti- 
quité (du I s. av au VII s. de notre ére),” in Hauran, I: Recherches Archéologiques sur 
la Syria du sud a l'Epoque Hellénistique et Romaine, ed. J.-M. Dentzer (Paris, 1985- 
1986), 261-301. 
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style of north Syrian churches.’ These studies show that in neighbor- 
ing regions such as northern and southern Syria there were differ- 
ent periods of growth and decline. The floruit in southern Syria, as 
reflected in architecture and artistic ornament, is from the second and 
third centuries (the provincial era), followed by a decline; while in 
northern Syria, the fourth century bore witness to architectural and 
artistic growth, which peaked in the fifth and sixth centuries. 


II. Stytistic DEVELOPMENT IN THE GOLAN 


The central Golan, referred to by Josephus as Lower Gaulanitis, lies 
between Hippos to the south and Paneas to the north. As mentioned, 
it includes some twenty-five synagogues, though I would propose 
adding the synagogue at Khorazim to the group. Though Khorazim 
is technically in the Galilee, its synagogue is built of basalt and is an 
architectural link between the Galilean and Golan synagogues. In this 
area just north of the Sea of Galilee, four synagogues have been dated 
on archaeological grounds: the Khorazim synagogue to the first half of 
the fourth century, the ‘En Nashut synagogue to the mid-fifth century, 
and the Qasrin and Kanaf synagogues to the first half of the sixth cen- 
tury. I use these synagogues as chronological anchors in establishing 
the stylistic development in the area north of the Sea of Galilee and 
in the Golan. 


A. Khorazim and Fourth-Century Synagogues 


The Khorazim synagogue (in its first phase) is dated to the first half of 
the fourth century, primarily based on a coin hoard retrieved in Build- 
ing E, just to the north of the synagogue, but also on sealed loci under 
the synagogue floor.’? The dating is supported by the column capitals 
discovered at the site (Fig. 1). The diagonal Ionic capitals from Khora- 
zim are remarkably similar to Ionic capitals from various structures in 
southern Syria (in the regions of Hauran, Leja, and Jabal ad-Duruz), 


" C. Strube, Baudekoration im nordsyrischen Kalksteinmassiv, I: Kapille-, Tiir- und 
Gesimsformen der Kirchen des 4. and 5. Jahrhunderts n. Chr. (Mainz am Rhein, 1993); 
ibid., II: Das 6 und frithe 7. Jahrhundert (Mainz am Rhein, 2002), 226-36. 

" Ze'ev Yeivin dated it to the beginning of the fourth century, Ariel to the first 
half of the fourth century. See Z. Yeivin, The Synagogue at Korazim, the 1962-1964, 
1980-1987 Excavations (LAA Reports 10; Jerusalem), 106 (Hebrew); D. Ariel, “Coins 
from the Korazim Synagogue,” in ibid., 103-4. 
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Fig. 1: Diagonal Ionic capital, Khorazim synagogue. 


which are dated to the second half of the third and beginning of the 
fourth century (Fig. 2).'° The evidence thus confirms a date in the first 
half of the fourth century for the Khorazim synagogue. 

The distinctiveness of the synagogue lies in its unexpected and novel 
motif groupings.'* The originality of its sculptors is best expressed in 
the friezes (Figs. 3-6, 10). Alongside friezes with traditional acanthus 


® On the development of the Ionic capital in the region, see J. Dentzer-Feydy, 
“Les Chapiteux ioniques de Syrie méridionale,” Syria 67 (1990): 171-5. The Khorazim 
capitals suit Dentzer-Feydy’s Group 6, whose capitals have been discovered at the 
following monuments: The Philippeion at Shahba (Philippopolis), dated to 245-249 
C.E.; the tomb at Rimet al-Lohf; the temple at Breikeh; the “tomb-mosque” at Shaqqa; 
and the basilica at Shaqqa. They are diagonal Ionic capitals. The echinus either has a 
single egg at its center or three oval eggs, enveloped in a circle and flanked by darts 
on each side. Three or four palmettos are carved onto the outer two eggs. The volutes 
are diagonal, their outer sides covered by an elongated acanthus leaf which reaches the 
column shaft. The center of the volute is situated at a third of the height of the echinus. 
The volutes are small, high, and compact, with two to three spirals. 

'* Most of the decorative motifs at Khorazim appear on the Galilean synagogues: the 
acanthus scrolls on the frieze and the formal elements on the cornice at Capernaum; 
and the vine scrolls, rope band, flutes, meander, lions, eagles, and menorah in various 
combinations in the synagogues at Bar‘am, Nabratein, Gush Halav, ‘Ammudim, and 
Capernaum. It seems very significant that the open garland, which was common in 
the Roman period and appears at the Gush Halav and Capernaum synagogues, was 
absent at Khorazim and the Golan synagogues. 
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Fig. 2: Diagonal Ionic capital, southern Syria. 


scrolls are others with vine scrolls'* or variegated formal motifs such 
as stylized floral designs or wreaths. The common wreaths adorning 
Galilean synagogue lintels are also present on the Khorazim friezes. 
Another innovation of the Khorazim artists is their widespread use of 
human figures on the frieze, an expression of the zeitgeist of their age 
(see Figs. 5, 10). 

The Khorazim synagogue’s repertoire of motifs is also characterized 
by the occurrence of the same motif in multiple forms. The wreath 
tied in a knot of Hercules, for example, is alternatively made of olive 
branches, a rope band, or laurel leaves (Fig. 3). The acanthus scrolls 
also have three variations. The leaves of one group are long and slender 
with rounded tips; they do not touch. Their circular arrangement con- 
fers a dynamic, whirling sense to the scroll (Fig. 4). A second group has 
broad leaves with sharpened tips, densely arranged though occasion- 
ally not touching; the motif inhabiting the scroll fills the entire central 
space, leaving nothing of a background. There is a plastic quality to 


'* The grape harvest scene on the Khorazim frieze also appears on a number of 
lintels in the Hauran Roman temples or Roman buildings, all dated to the second 
century, as at Qanawat. See J. Dentzer-Feydy, “Les Linteaux a figures divines en Syrie 
méridionale,” Revue Archéologique 87 (1992): 78, no. 18. This is further evidence of the 
influence of southern Syrian art on the artists working at Khorazim; see n. 13 above. 
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Fig. 3: Frieze, Khorazim synagogue. 


the leaves and central element (Fig. 5). A third group has saw-tooth 
acanthus leaves, most of which are joined; the central motif does not 
take up the entire space within the scroll, leaving a background. The 
tips of the leaves are oriented, somewhat statically, to the center of 
the scroll (Fig. 6). Yet despite the variation on these three motif forms, 
the scrolls are fashioned in a similar style. 

At first glance there appears to be a degree of inconsistency in the 
sculpting style of the Khorazim architectural fragments, with two main 
stylistic groups apparent. One conveys a sense of depth and plasticity, 
as expressed in one of the conches (Fig. 7). The other is stiffer, more 
severe, as represented by one of the Syrian gables (Fig. 8). However, 
these two divergent “styles”—seemingly reflections of different sculpt- 
ing methods—can even appear on the same carved stone (Fig. 9). On 
the double column, for example, the zig-zag pattern and rope band 
are notably plastic in style, recalling the conch of the first aforemen- 
tioned group, while the capital is rigid in execution, similar to the 
Syrian gable of the second. The architectural decoration of the Khora- 
zim synagogue indeed appears to have been carried out by a number 
of craftsmen, though one should not attribute the architectural frag- 
ments to various workshops functioning at different time periods, as 
Natalie May has attempted to claim;’* variations in the carving of the 


‘© According to May, there are two workshops reflected in the Khorazim syna- 
gogue. The earlier workshop postdates the construction of the Capernaum synagogue 
in the second half of the third century; the later dates to the fifth century. May made 
no distinction between differences in style and differences in craftsmen. See N. May 
and I. Stark, “Reconstruction of the Architectural Décor of the Major Synagogue at 
Korazim,” ‘Atiqot 43 (2002): 246-8. 
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Fig. 4: Friezes, Khorazim synagogue. 
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Fig. 6: Frieze, Khorazim synagogue. 
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Fig. 8: Syrian gable, Khorazim synagogue. 
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Fig. 9: Double column, Khorazim synagogue. 
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stone stem from the fact that different craftsmen worked simultane- 
ously at the site. One can discern fragments sculpted by a skilled hand, 
such as frieze 5 (Fig. 5), from those where inexperienced artisans were 
involved, such as another frieze (Fig. 10). On that fragment, an expe- 
rienced sculptor appears to have carved the rotund knot of Hercules 
and the wreath on the protruding part of the frieze; though such a 
skilled hand could not have executed the right medallion, which is 
significantly smaller than the left and flawed in its composition and 
detailing (Fig. 10). 

In terms of composition, one discerns a similar approach in all of the 
synagogue’s decorative fragments. Motifs are very densely arranged, in 
an expression of horror vacui, and there is a clear tendency towards 
continuous or “carpet” designs. 

The originality of the Khorazim artists lies in their willingness to 
freely decorate using a host of motifs, to group motifs in novel com- 
binations, and to create in every architectural fragment a “formula” 
that never recurs. The notable diversity in motif choice and execution, 
as well as the compositional values of the decorative program, reflect 
a previously unrecognized aesthetic taste. The sense of harmony that 
arose from both uniformity in technique and conservatism in motif 
grouping, as was common in the Late Roman period, is replaced here 
by new conceptual rhythms. The emphasis at Khorazim is now on the 
absence of uniformity, on eclecticism or diversity, in style and motif 
choice. It is a trait that distances the decorative program from the 
artistic values of the Late Roman period; this new mode of expres- 
sion, combined with its orientation toward the past (as I show below), 





Fig. 10: Frieze, Khorazim synagogue. 
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suit the aesthetic values of the early Byzantine period. The synagogue 
should be ascribed to the first half of the fourth century not only on 
the basis of the archaeological dating but also the diagonal Ionic capi- 
tals and the style of its decoration. 

Similar traits, whether in terms of motif or sculpting technique, are 
found at a number of synagogues on either side of the Jordan River, 
such as ed-Dikkeh, el-Huseiniyye, er-Rafid, Khawkha, and the more 
distant Ghadriyye.’? These synagogues reflect a shared regional style, 
having all once born a rich display of carved architectural ornament 
using the full range of motifs.’* The similarity between the ed-Dikkeh 
and Khorazim synagogues is evident in various pieces: the diagonal 
Ionic capitals, the Corinthian capitals,’® the scrolled friezes (Fig. 11), 
color, and the sculpting style of various elements. Likewise there is a 
similarity in the design of the Syrian gables from ed-Dikkeh, er-Rafid, 
and Ghadriyye and in the cornices from ed-Dikkeh and el-Huseiniyye. 

Given their stylistic resemblance and geographic proximity, one can 
draw a link between the ornament of Khorazim and this synagogue 
group, and consequently date the group to the first half of the fourth 
century. There is an artistic innovativeness here, one expressed in an 


7 A few scholars have noted the similarities in the ornamental fragments from 
this group of synagogues. See Z. Ilan, Ancient Synagogues in Israel (Tel Aviv, 1991), 
112 (Hebrew); Y. Turnheim, Architectural Decoration in Northern Eretz-Israel in the 
Roman and Byzantine Period (Ph.D. dissertation, Tel Aviv University 1987), 182 
(Hebrew). 

18 Friezes (Khorazim, ed-Dikkeh, Khawkha), cornices (Khorazim, ed-Dikkeh, er- 
Rafid), Ionic capitals (Khorazim, ed-Dikkeh, er-Rafid), Corinthian columns (Khora- 
zim, ed-Dikkeh, Khawkha), and Syrian gables (Khorazim, ed-Dikkeh, er-Rafid, 
Ghadriyye). The decorations on these architectural elements are formal motifs, such 
as egg-and-dart, bead-and-reel, and anthemion; geometric motifs, such as the guil- 
loche, double meander, and the rope band; floral, such as the acanthus, vine or ivy 
scroll and rosette; or zaomorphic, such as the eagle and lion. Most of these motifs first 
appear in the Galilean synagogues 

'? The Corinthian capitals from Khorazim, ed-Dikkeh, and Khawkha were carved 
as two rows of acanthus leaves close to the background, their upper edges folded 
downward. The leaves are sunken with a prominent border, their edges touching each 
other and creating a geometric design consisting of shaded triangles and rhomboids, 
conferring on the capital a lace-like quality. Only at ed-Dikkeh are the helix and 
volutes preserved against the kalathos. Corinthian capitals with similar characteristics 
were dated by Fischer to the end of the third or beginning of the fourth century. See 
M. Fischer, The Development of the Corinthian Capital in Palestine from Its Begin- 
ning until the Constantinian Period (Ph.D. dissertation, Tel Aviv University 1979), 
324 (Hebrew). Zvi U. Ma‘oz has included a Corinthian capital from ‘En Nashut in 
the group. See Z. Ma‘oz, Architecture and Art, 231, Pl. 1:58. At ‘En Nashut, however, 
there is only one row of acanthus leaves, pressed against the background; indeed, the 
modeling of the acanthus and helix is flatter. 
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eclectic decorative approach allowing for the use of an assortment 
of motifs, carved in divergent “styles” and appearing alongside one 
another in unorthodox ways, as attested on the Khorazim friezes and 
the ed-Dikkeh cornices. The suggested fourth-century date for the syn- 
agogues contradicts Ma‘oz’s proposal to date them to the fifth century 
and include them as part of his “Khorazim-‘En Nashut cluster.””° 


B. The ‘En Nashut Synagogue, and Fifth-Century Reliefs 
and Synagogues 


The synagogue of ‘En Nashut (Stratum II) is dated to the mid-fifth cen- 
tury on the basis of coins from the foundational layers below the floor 
of the building.’ A distinctive aspect of the synagogue is its wide use 
of zoomorphic imagery and the recurrence of the menorah motif in its 
decorative program.” The lintel relief from ‘Ein Samsam is attributed 
to the ‘En Nashut synagogue, based on its style. It depicts a figure with 
raised arms (Orant), flanked on either side by lions and eagles. 

The style of the ‘En Nashut is unique (Figs. 12, 13).” All of the carved 
fragments appear flattened, as they were carved in low relief on a single 
plane. Nevertheless, there is noticeable variety in the relief work on 
flat surfaces as compared to the carving of ornamental and geometric 
designs. The latter were typically done not by gradation, which would 
have created a sense of depth, as at Khorazim, but by incision. Abstrac- 
tion and geometric patterning of forms are discernable on most of the 
ornamental fragments, with motifs spread out next to one another 


»” Zvi U. Ma‘oz attempts to attribute a few ornamental fragments, such as gables 
found at Ghadriyye, to the ‘En Nashut synagogue, but his evidence is insufficient. See 
Z. Ma‘oz, Architecture and Art, Pls. 66, 67. 

4 The latest coin retrieved from below the floor of the hall at ‘En Nashut dates to 
383-395 C.E. A total of 193 coins were found just outside the main entrance threshold, 
in an unsealed locus (L109); of these, 115 were dateable, the latest issued in 408-423 
C.E. The coins were deposited in a foundational layer during construction. Another 51 
coins were uncovered next to the foundations of the eastern room (L133); 43 of these 
were identified, the latest dated to 425-450 C.E. Based on these finds, the synagogue 
can be assigned a mid-fifth-century date. See D. Ariel, “Coins from the Synagogue of 
En Nashut,” IEJ 37 (1987): 145-57. 

2 The menorah appears on three separate elements: twice on a diagonal Ionic capi- 
tal, once on a pillar base from the synagogue, and once, alongside a lion, on an ele- 
ment that Ma‘oz identifies as part of a jamb. The other designs from the synagogue are 
floral motifs, such as the rosette, olive branch, vine scroll, and laurel leaf; geometric 
motifs, such as the double meander inhabited by various motifs, and a band of rhom- 
boids; or assorted formal motifs. 

* Unusual elements are the lioness, which was executed in relatively high relief, 
and the knot of Hercules, which adorns a stone beam of the synagogue. 
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Fig. 12: Relief from “Ein Samsam. 


without overlapping. Motifs are usually aligned with framing elements. 
Antithetic compositions, not fully symmetrical, were favored. Based on 
stylistic considerations, a relief of a lioness nursing a cub and another 
of a bull (Fig. 14)—both located today in the museum at Qasrin— 
should be attributed to the ‘En Nashut synagogue. Both were likely 
made by the craftsman who sculpted the synagogue relief. The archi- 
tectural ornament of Synagogue A at Qasrin can also be included in 
the group. All of these reliefs should be dated to the mid-fifth century, 
given their stylistic resemblance to ‘En Nashut. The style represents a 
drastic change in the approach to the sculpted surface, composition, 
and relief work, and in its full espousal of the unnaturalistic. 

The stylistic differences between the Khorazim and ‘En Nashut 
synagogues attest to the chronological gap between them: while 
at Khorazim graded sculpting and depth in the relief work is used, 
both reflections of late Classical traditions, alongside low reliefs, at 
‘En Nashut the majority of ornamental fragments are in a uniformly 
low relief. There is also the propensity for antithetic compositions, 
very much present at the “En Nashut synagogue, but appearing on 
only some of the Khorazim ornamental fragments. The scroll friezes, 
conches, and gables of Khorazim and of other synagogues of the first 
half of the fourth century are entirely absent from ‘En Nashut. 


C. The Qasrin and Kanaf Synagogues and the Artistic Approach of 
the Sixth Century 


Numismatic evidence has provided a terminus post quem of the begin- 
ning of the sixth century (518 C.E.) for the construction of the syna- 
gogues at Qasrin (B) and Kanaf.* Both were embellished with less 


*4 ‘The first phase (A) of Synagogue B at Qasrin is dated by a hoard of bronze coins 
deposited at the time of its construction. The hoard included 120 small bronze issues, 
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Fig. 13: Diagonal Ionic capital, ‘En Nashut synagogue. 
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Fig. 14: Relief from the Golan. 


architectural ornament than the synagogues of the previous periods. 
The most common motif is the twisting vine scroll emerging from 
an amphora flanked by grape clusters and leaves; also standard are 
formal motifs (bead-and-reel, egg-and-dart, and acanthus scroll) and 
wreaths. The Ionic capitals of Qasrin, Yahudiyye, and ‘Asaliyye are 
unique to the Golan, and, based on the Qasrin synagogue, dateable to 
the beginning of the sixth century.” 

As part of the stylistic analysis, 1 compare these ornamental finds 
to those of other synagogues: Qusibiyya, “Asaliyye, Yahudiyye, Dabi- 
yye, Bathra, and a few decorative fragments from Deir “Aziz, all dated 
to the sixth century. Three main stylistic trends are evident in this 
period: 


buried in a stone fill between the benches, namely under the higher bench and behind 
the lower. The latest coin is dated to 498-518 C.E. (Anastasius I). See Z. Ma‘oz and 
A. Killebrew, “Ancient Qasrin Synagogue and Village,” BA 51 (1988): 19. The first 
phase (IIIA) of the Kanaf synagogue is dated by four coins retrieved from an earth 
layer deposited as a floor foundation; the latest coin is dated to 498-518 C.E. (Anasta- 
sius I); see D. Ariel, “Coins from the Synagogue at Horvat Kanaf: Preliminary Report,” 
IN] 4 (1980): 59-62. 

*5 Jacqueline Dentzer-Feydy placed these capitals in her Group 7, which she dated 
to the first half of the sixth century based on the date of the synagogues; see J. Dentzer- 
Feydy, Décor architectural, 177. 
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(1) Motifs with a sense of depth. They are not sculpted with the depth 
of the third and fourth centuries, where the sculptor worked in a 
graduated fashion, but in a high relief with severe, blockish ele- 
ments. Examples are the western lintel decoration of the Qasrin 
synagogue (Fig. 15) and a capital from Bathra (Fig. 16). Both have 
spacious compositions integrating flattened motifs (the amphorae 
and leaves) alongside deep, projecting ones (the cauliculus and 
grape clusters). The cauliculus is thick and elastic; the grape clus- 
ters are nebulous masses protruding sharply from the background, 
with the grapes intimated by incision. This approach is witnessed 
in other reliefs, such as the projecting amphora on the Yahudiyye 
lintel. 

Formal motifs, such as the bead-and-reel, egg-and-dart, and acan- 
thus scroll. The motifs generally do not appear in the sequence 
typical of the third and fourth centuries, nor are they of the same 
quality. Instead they are isolated elements, such as on the Qasrin 
or et-Tayibe lintels (Figs. 17, 18). 

Motifs that fade into the background. This is a less frequent fea- 
ture, appearing for example on the Qasrin and et-Tayibe lintels 
(Figs. 17, 18). Both are arranged antithetically with a central 
wreath flanked on either side by decorative elements. The wreaths 
of both are tied with simple knots from which two opposing 
streams emerge. The fashioning of the streams on the two lintels 
is similar: at the knot they are in high relief, but toward the tip 
they become shallower and eventually fade into the background. 
The Qasrin and et-Tayibe lintels appear to have been crafted at 
the same workshop. It is not clear why Ma‘oz grouped the two 
synagogues separately.” 


(2 


— 


(3 


— 


These three stylistic trends point to a classicist renaissance of sorts, 
perceptible in the sculpted ornament of the synagogues at Qusibiyye, 
‘Asaliyye, Yahudiyye, Dabiyye, Bathra, as well as a few fragments from 
Deir ‘Aziz. All of these are to be dated to the first half of the sixth 
century, based on their stylistic similarity to the architectural orna- 
ment from Qasrin and Kanaf. This stylistic approach did not stem 
directly from that used in the Capernaum synagogue, whose architec- 
tural ornament was sculpted in a graduated manner (as I show below). 


76 Z. Ma‘oz, Golan, 290-1. 
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Fig. 16: Capital, Bathra. 
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Fig. 18: Lintel, Qasrin synagogue. 


The stylistic groups of fourth-century Khorazim and fifth-century “En 
Nashut represent intermediate phases, without which the new sixth- 
century style—with its attempt at reviving the sculptural attributes of 
classical stone carving—would remain an enigma. 

In summary, it seems possible to trace a sequence of development 
in the architectural ornament of Golan synagogues. An example is the 
evolution of the diagonal Ionic capital at a few sites (cf. Figs. 1, 13, 19). 
At first glance the Khorazim capital, which is dated to the first half of 
the fourth century, seems similar to that at ‘En Nashut, of the mid-fifth 
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century. Upon more in-depth consideration, however, a few differences 
emerge. On the Khorazim capital (Fig. 1) there is a clear separation 
between the high echinus and the “neck” of the capital; and the echi- 
nus has three eggs flanked by darts, the outer eggs partially covered 
by three to four palmettes. The volutes are small, high, and compact, 
each with three to four spirals; their outer sides are each covered by 
an acanthus leaf reaching the base of the capital. On the ‘En Nashut 
capital (Fig. 13), however, carved ornament covers the entire echinus 
(with no division between echinus and the “neck” of the capital); the 
echinus has only one egg; and flanking the egg are various motifs in low 
relief, such as menorahs, amphorae, and birds. The central egg is not 
flanked by darts, nor do the palmettes of the Khorazim capital appear. 
The diagonal Ionic capital from Bathra (Fig. 19), dated by its style 
to the first half of the sixth century, represents an additional develop- 
ment. The capital attempts to imitate the Khorazim type, but the execu- 
tion of its details is poor. The central egg is enclosed by a circle, similar 
to the ‘En Nashut capital, and flanked by incised lines that only hint at 
darts. The palmettes of the Khorazim capital are absent. 


D. The Transition from the Fifth to the Sixth Century 


The synagogue at Umm el-Qanatir, which is currently being fully 
exposed by Chaim Ben-David and Yeshu Dray, will contribute much 
to the historical, archaeological, and artistic study of Golan synagogues. 
The report of the excavations have not been published in a final report, 
only a preliminary one in Cathedra.” With regard to its art and style, 
and in light of the chronological development I have presented here, 
the architectural ornament from the synagogue should be attributed 
to its founding phase, dateable to the last quarter of the fifth or the 
first quarter of the sixth century. This date emerges from the style of 
the ornament, which stands between the decorative programs of the 
fifth (“En Nashut) and sixth centuries (Khanaf). The decorative arch 


27 C. Ben-David, “The Synagogue at Deir Aziz,” 4. Heinrich Kohl and Carl Watz- 
inger surveyed the synagogue and dated it to the fifth century. See H. Kohl and 
C. Watzinger, Antike Synagogen in Galilaea (Leipzig, 1916), 125-6. According to 
Chaim Ben-David, the synagogue was constructed at the end of the fifth or during 
the sixth century, as indicated by its Doric and “basket” capitals. See Z. Ma‘oz, Archi- 
tecture and Art, 127, Yoram Tsafrir has suggested that the synagogue portico is a 
later addition. See Y. Tsafrir, “On the Architectural Origins of the Ancient Galilean 
Synagogues—A Reconsideration,” Cathedra 20 (1981): 36 (Hebrew). 
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Fig. 19: Diagonal Ionic capital, Bathra. 


at Umm el-Qanatir resembles fragments from Kerratin in Syria, which 
are dated by inscriptions to the last quarter of the fifth century.” 


Ill. THE CAPERNAUM SYNAGOGUE AND DIFFERENCES IN 
DECORATIVE APPROACHES OF THE THIRD AND FOURTH CENTURIES 


The debate over the dating of the Galilean synagogues is as heated as 
ever, a veritable battleground for two groups of scholars. One group 
dates the synagogues to the third or, at the very latest, the begin- 
ning of the fourth century; the other to the end of the fourth but 
mainly the fifth and sixth centuries. The main claims of the former 
camp are based on a combination of historical, archaeological, and 


* The resemblance is primarily to fragments of School 7. See H. Butler, Ancient 
Architecture in Syria: Publication of the Princeton University Archaeological Expedition 
to Syria, in 1904-1905 and 1909, Division II, Section B: Northern Syria, Part 2: Il- 
Anderin, Kerratin, Marata (Leiden, 1908), 71-83. In my opinion, there are a number 
of early decorative fragments at the site. 
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artistic-architectural claims. These scholars, among whom Heinrich 
Kohl and Carl Watzinger, Gideon Foerster, Yoram Tsafrir, and Zvi 
Uri Ma‘oz can be named, have pointed primarily to the architectural 
and decorative features of the Galilean synagogues as compared to 
the ornament of contemporaneous structures from the greater region 
(Syria, Lebanon, and Asia Minor),” while relying on the archaeologi- 
cal dating of some of the synagogues themselves, such as the ‘Ammu- 
dim synagogue.” Another synagogue excavated recently is located at 
wadi Hamam and its second phase dated lately to the end of the third 
or the beginning of the fourth century.*' This is a recently excavated 
synagogue which apparently testifies to the existence of synagogues 
in the third and fourth centuries, an opinion I fully support. Con- 
trary to these scholars, those who date the synagogue group to the 
fifth and sixth century rely mainly on archaeological or stratigraph- 


> For a dating of the synagogues to the second century, see Kohl and Watzinger, 
Antike Synagogen, 40. Ma‘oz dates the Galilean synagogues to the end of the second 
or beginning of the third century based on artistic finds, claiming that the synagogues’ 
architectural ornament derives from Coptic art. He attempts to draw parallels between 
ornament from Heracleopolis Magna and Saqqara and specific features of the Gali- 
lean synagogues, such as: Attic portals, three-panelled lintels with a guilloche frame 
(unique to synagogues), the Syrian gable adorned with lions (Nabratein), the leopard 
relief (Nabratein), and the meander panel from Bar‘am. However, not only is there 
no similarity—whether in terms of motif or style—between the Golan finds and the 
Egyptian comparanda, the Egyptian artistic finds postdate the dating given by Ma‘oz 
himself for the Galilean synagogues. See Z. Ma‘oz, “When Were the Galilean Syna- 
gogues First Constructed?” Eretz-Israel 25 (1996): 416-26 (Hebrew). For a dating of 
the synagogues in the third century, see G. Foerster, Galilean Synagogues and Their 
Relation to Hellenistic and Roman Art and Architecture (Ph.D. dissertation, Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem, 1972), 151-57 (Hebrew); idem, “The Ancient Synagogues of 
the Galilee,” in Galilee in Late Antiquity, ed. L. Levine (New York, 1992), 289-329; 
idem, “Has There Indeed Been a Revolution in the Dating of Galilean Synagogues?” 
in Continuity and Renewal: Jews and Judaism in Byzantine-Christian Palestine, ed. 
L. Levine (Jerusalem, 2004), 526-9 (Hebrew). For a dating at the end of the third or 
beginning of the fourth century, see Y. Tsafrir, “The Synagogue at Meroth, the Syna- 
gogue at Capernaum, and the Dating of the Galilean Synagogues: A Reconsideration,” 
Eretz-Israel 20 (1989): 337-44 (Hebrew). 

** ‘Ammudim was dated to the end of the third century. See L. Levine, “Excavations 
at Horvat ha-‘Amudim,” in Ancient Synagogues Revealed, ed. idem (Jerusalem, 1981), 
80. The synagogues at Gush Halav, Khirbet Shema‘ and Meiron are also attributed 
to the third century. See E. Meyers, “The Dating of the Gush Halav Synagogue: A 
Response to Jodi Magness,” in The Special Problem of the Synagogue, eds. A. Avery- 
Peck and J. Neusner (Leiden, 2001), 49-70; J. Stager, “Synagogue Typology and Khir- 
bet Shema‘: A Response to Jodi Magness,” in ibid., 71-9. On the Meiron synagogue, 
see E. Meyers et al., Excavations at Ancient Meiron, Upper Galilee, Israel 1971-1972, 
1974-1975, 1977 (Cambridge, 1981), 12. 

1 U. Libner, “Khirbet Wadi Hamam: A Roman Period Village and Synagogue in 
the Galilee” Qadmoniot 139 (2010): 30-40 (Hebrew). 
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ical data. Excavations at Capernaum led the excavators to date the 
synagogue to the last decade of the fourth to the middle of the fifth 
century; the latest excavations at Bar‘am have indicated to excavators 
a date not before the first half of the fifth century for the upper (larger) 
synagogue;* and even the well-known inscription from Nabratein is 
dated to 546 C.E.* A chief voice among those dating the synagogues 
to the later period is Jodi Magness. She has utilized stratigraphical, 
numismatic, and ceramic analysis in overturning the dates that had 
been put forth by the various synagogue excavators. Magness dates 
the Capernaum synagogue, for example, to no earlier than the first 
half of the sixth century.* On principle, the problem with Magness’s 
approach is its disregard for claims on the architectural and artistic 


1S, Loffreda, “The Late Chronology of the Synagogue of Capernaum,” JEJ 23 
(1973): 37-42. 

33M. Aviam, “The Ancient Synagogues at Baram,” Qadmoniot 124 (2002): 122 
(Hebrew); idem, “The Ancient Synagogues at Bar‘am,” in Continuity and Renewal, 
544-53, Mordechai Aviam notes a few problems with the theory that the synagogues 
were rebuilt: What were the original structures? Were they synagogues or some other 
building type? The stones of the later synagogues were taken from earlier synagogues, 
as shown by the motifs on the Capernaum architectural fragments such as the meno- 
rah, incense shovel, and shofar on one of the capitals, and the Ark of the Scrolls in 
the form of the Temple. Regarding the question of secondary use, there is proof in 
third-century rabbinic sources, such as the Jerusalem Talmud: “People from Beisan 
asked R. Immi, “What is the law on buying stones from one synagogue for building 
another synagogue?’ He said, ‘It is forbidden.’ Said R. Helbo, ‘R. Immi declared that 
it is forbidden, only because of the anguish.’ R. Gurion said, “The people of Magdela 
asked R. Simeon b. Laqish, “What is the law on purchasing stones from one town to 
build up another town?’ ‘He said to them, ‘It is forbidden.’ R. Immi gave instructions, 
‘Even [purchasing stones from] the eastern [part of a town for building up] the west- 
ern [part of the town] is forbidden, because of the destruction [thereby inflicted] on 
that place [from which the building materials are purchased].” (Meg. 3:1); translated 
by J. Neusner, The Talmud of the Land of Israel: A Preliminary Translation and Expla- 
nation (Chicago, 1982). The source attests to the construction of synagogues in the 
second half of the third century. One can suppose that the phenomenon continued 
in later centuries, as indicated by the imperial edicts of Theodosius II and Justinian, 
which forbade new synagogue construction. See nos. 41, 49, 54; no. 54 emphasizes 
the legality of renovating a synagogue. See A. Linder, The Jews in Roman Imperial 
Legislation (Detroit, 1987), 267-72, 295-301, 323-37. On the topic of secondary use, 
see Foerster, “Has There Indeed Been a Revolution?,” 528. 

4 N. Avigad, “The Lintel Inscription from the Ancient Synagogue of Kefar 
Niburaya,” Bulletin of the Israel Exploration Society XIV (1960): 136-45 (Hebrew). 

5 In addition to her re-dating of the Capernaum synagogue, Jodi Magness dates 
Khirbet Shema‘ to the end of the fourth or beginning of the fifth century and Gush 
Halav to no earlier than the second half of the fifth. See J. Magness, “Synagogue Typol- 
ogy and Earthquake Chronology at Khirbat Shema’,” Journal of Field Archaeology 24/2 
(1997): 211-20; idem, “When Were the Galilean-type Synagogues Built?,” Cathedra 
101 (2001): 39-70 (Hebrew); idem, “Synagogues in Ancient Palestine: Problems of 
Typology and Chronology,” in Continuity and Renewal, 507-25. 
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style of the structures. Other scholars have attempted to reconcile the 
apparent contradiction between the stratigraphy and architectural and 
artistic character of the synagogues, as is evident in the following by 
Tsafrir: “In my opinion, a likely explanation is that in the fifth and 
sixth centuries a few synagogues were built as reconstructions of ear- 
lier synagogues, following their architectural plans; or, alternatively, 
that later synagogues drew on “anachronistic” architectural features 
(that is, if we refrain from the fruitless argument on their dating and 
agree on a late construction date).”* Ma‘oz makes a similar suggestion 
regarding the Capernaum synagogue;” and recently Mordechai Aviam 
notes the secondary use of architectural fragments in the Bar‘am syna- 
gogue.** This latter observation strengthens the notion that other syna- 
gogue buildings, such as Capernaum, incorporate earlier architectural 
elements in secondary use. 

At the crux of the debate on dating is the Capernaum synagogue, 
the most ornate of the Galilean synagogues. The style of its architec- 
tural ornament suggests that three groups of artisans worked on the 
structure. The first group or master sculpted the lintels on the facade 
of the main hall. The lintel reliefs are refined and executed in a gradu- 
ated manner, and one detects the delicate use of a drill. Another group 
sculpted the friezes, which can be divided into those of the fagade and 
those of the interior walls (the latter were reconstructed at the site at 
the second-story level on the walls of the structure). The craftsman- 
ship is coarser than that of the lintels; the carved elements appear on 
a single surface raised off the background; and the gradation on the 
relief work is less refined. The third group of sculpted lintels appear, as 
Foerster has shown, in a number of other Galilean synagogues.” The 
decorative space of the lintels is divided into three registers framed by 
a guilloche or vine scroll; their motifs are carved in high relief; the use 
of a drill is evident; and the registers are adorned in various motifs 


© Tsafrir, On the Architectural Origins, 38 (excerpt translated from Hebrew). 

” Z. Ma‘oz, “The Synagogue at Capernaum: A Radical Solution,” in The Roman 
and Byzantine Near East: Some Recent Archaeological Research II, ed. J. R. Humphrey 
(Portsmouth, 1999), 137-48. 

* Aviam, “Ancient Synagogues,” 552. 

© See Foerster, Galilean Synagogues, 103-104. Gideon Foerster notes that eight lin- 
tels similarly decorated have been found: two at Capernaum, two at ‘Ammudim, and 
one each at Qatzion, Yafia, Safsaf, and Pahma. He claims that some were made by the 
same hand. Another lintel has recently been uncovered during excavations by Yosef 
Stepansky at Tiberias. 
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Fig. 20: Frieze, Capernaum synagogue. 


arranged in condense, symmetrical compositions. Although there are 
differences in these three stylistic groups, it appears as though all three 
were worked on together in the same workshop, as indicated upon 
consideration of the sculptural details. For example, the rosette carved 
on one of the facade lintels is very similar to a rosette on the frieze, 
even though I have attributed the friezes and lintels to different groups 
of craftsmen. The carving method of the Capernaum rosettes (Fig. 20), 
by which small stone “strips” connecting the leaves of the flower were 
not removed, is characteristic of Late Roman sculpting techniques, as 
evidenced by early third-century friezes from Beth Shean. Cooperation 
among the groups of craftsmen is also apparent when considering the 
detailing of the different groups of capitals outlined by Moshe Fischer.” 
Since the capitals were dated by Fischer to the second half of the third 


“ The carving of the leaves on capitals in Fischer's Groups A and B recalls the 
friezes from the interior of the synagogue; that of Groups C and D is reminiscent of 
some of the exterior friezes; and the lintel type which I noted is found at other Gali- 
lean synagogues. See M. Fischer, “The Corinthian Capitals of the Capernaum Syna- 
gogue: A Revision,” Levant XVIII (1986): 131-42. 
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century, it seems possible to date most of the ornamental elements of 
the Capernaum synagogue to the same period. 

One finds support for this dating at the Khorazim synagogue. The 
great similarity between the architectural ornament of the Capernaum 
and Khorazim synagogues, together with the differences between them, 
leaves no doubt that the later of the two is the Khorazim synagogue, 
dated to the first half of the fourth century by archaeological data, 
its capitals, and its other artistic ornament. The sculpted architectural 
fragments clearly suggest that the Khorazim artisans were familiar 
with the Capernaum decorative program and influenced by it. The 
engaged Corinthian capitals at Khorazim are a development of those 
at Capernaum. The Syrian gable decoration of the two sites is simi- 
lar, though at Capernaum there is a discernable plastic quality to the 
sculpted elements, and the egg-and-dart and bead-and-reel designs are 
meticulously crafted and less stiff than at Khorazim. 

In her examination of cornice development at various sites in the 
region, Yehudit Turnheim does not propose absolute dates but nev- 
ertheless claims that the Capernaum cornice is a middle link in the 
cornice sequence from the Qadesh temple and Sumagqa (dated by her 
to the end of the second to the second half of the third century) to 
Beth She‘arim and Khorazim.“! 

Some scholars may claim that differences in synagogues’ deco- 
rataion stem from divergent techniques for sculpting limestone (at 
Capernaum) and basalt (at Khorazim). The friezes at Capernaum use 
only a continuous acanthus scroll element, while other motifs of this 
sort are employed at Khorazim. The Khorazim artists did not insist 
on the same decorative uniformity that the Capernaum artists did. 
Although two types of acanthus scrolls were used at Capernaum, the 
overall impression is one of unity and harmony. The acanthus scrolls 
at Capernaum are joined by cauliculi or a row of circles (a vestige of 
classical acanthus scrolls). Some of the scrolls on the Khorazim friezes 
are joined by cauliculi, but most are not connected at all, appearing as 
individual medallions. The frieze decoration at Khorazim seems flat- 
ter than the Capernaum frieze scrolls, the relief lower, and the cen- 
tral motifs carved in fewer stages. The gaps between the leaves on the 


4’ -Y, Turnheim, “Formation and Transformation of the Entablature in Northern 
Eretz Israel and the Golan in the Roman and Byzantine Periods,” ZDPV 112 (1996): 
128. 
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Khorazim scrolls are identical in size, further contributing to a com- 
pressed, schematic sense. 

One of Magness’s considerations in ascribing such a late date to the 
Capernaum synagogue is its similarity in terms of architecture and 
ornament to churches in northern Syria described by Strube.* How- 
ever, 2 comparison of the Galilean synagogues with Syrian churches 
shows that features of the former are absent in the latter: 


(1) The common decorative motifs of the Galilean synagogues, such 
as the winged victory holding a wreath, the eagle, the lion, and 
garlands held by eagles or other figures, are nearly entirely missing 
from the decorative repertoire of churches of northern Syria. 

(2) The Capernaum and Khorazim cornices are decorated in the so- 
called Syrian sequence, widespread in northern Palestine in the 
Late Roman period. In Syria, however, formal motifs—the den- 
til, bead-and-reel, egg-and-dart, and anthemion—are not incor- 
porated within this sequence but appear as isolated elements 
removed from their original contexts. The same phenomenon is 
seen in the Golan in the sixth century. 

(3) Though the decorative friezes of Capernaum and northern Syria 
might appear similar at first glance, their style of execution differs. 
The friezes of northern Syria (of the sixth century) have a lace-like 
quality, a result of the carving of the stone on two planes—the 
foreground and background—producing sharply contrasting light 
and shade effects. The acanthus scrolls in northern Syria exhibit 
patternization, while the Capernaum scrolls, and particularly the 
central motif inhabiting them, are more graded, resembling the 
carving techniques of the Late Roman period. 


The ornamental fragments from Capernaum should be dated to the 
second half of the third century, based not only on the Corinthian 
capitals, as Fischer noted, but also on the fact that the entire decorative 
assemblage predates that of Khorazim, which was erected in the first 
half of the fourth century. One is tempted to ask whether the scholars 
who date the Capernaum synagogue to the sixth century would propose 
dating the Khorazim synagogue to the same century or even later. 


“ C. Strube, Baudekoration II, 226-36. 
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IV. THE StyListic DEVELOPMENT OF SYNAGOGUE ORNAMENT IN 
THE GOLAN AND GALILEE 


As a summary, I will exhibit the stylistic development of synagogue 
ornament in the Golan and Galilee by examining individual motifs 
that recur at various synagogues. I have chosen the lion and the eagle 
motifs because of their ubiquity, and have incidentally found that both 
reflect similar developmental trends. 

The lions above the aedicula at Nabratein (Fig. 21) are no later than 
the third century, as the aedicula was in secondary use on the bema 
of the later synagogue, which went out of use in 306 C.E. They are 
sculpted in high relief—nearly in the round—their bodies organic, 
their limbs accentuated by flowing lines, and their manes represented 
by curving tufts of hair. 

The Khorazim lion (Fig. 22), which dates to the first half of the 
fourth century, is more wooden than the Nabratein lions, its body 
somewhat cubical in shape with limbs and incised lines on the belly 
for ribs. For the mane, the artist appears to have been familiar with 
the curving tufts of hair but nevertheless attempted to create a sense 
of depth by carving graded orderly rows. The resulting tufts of hair 
are quadrangular, divided by incised parallel lines, giving the mane a 
flattened, patternized appearance. 

One sees a similar far-reaching trend on the ‘Ein Samsam relief 
(Fig. 23), which is dated on stylistic grounds to the mid-fifth century. 
The craftsman who carved the relief was aware of the mane design 
consisting of incised bunches or tufts of hair but discounted it none- 
theless, opting instead to depict the mane as even rows of arcuated 
lines. The result is an abstract geometric design, which taken out of 
context would scarcely be identified as a lion’s mane. The Kanaf lion 
(Fig. 24), on the other hand, dating to the sixth century, displays a 
blockish, voluminous quality that evokes the Nabratein lions, though 
its body is stiff and cylindrical, seemingly glued to the background. Its 
mane design consists of tufts of hair denoted by shallow incisions and 
displaying neither the geometric patternization of the manes of the 
Khorazim and ‘En Nashut lions nor the depth and plasticity of those 
of Nabratein. 
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Fig. 21: Aedicula, Nabratein synagogue (perhaps upper part of Ark of the 
Scroll), Rockefeller Museum. 





Fig. 22: Relief, Khorazim synagogue (courtesy of the Israel Antiquities 
Authority). 
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This stylistic development is apparent on eagle reliefs as well,“ such 
as the carved eagle on the top of the arch of the Beth She‘arim mau- 
soleum, dated to the end of the second or the third century; or that 
on the soffit of the Gush Halav synagogue lintel, of the third century. 
They create a sense of plasticity, resulting from overlapping (the belly 
carved in the foreground, the wings in the background) and gradation 
in relief depth. There is a similar trend in the Jarabe eagle, portrayed 
with wings folded, and the Khorazim eagle, which is dated to the mid- 
fourth century. In both, the belly of the bird was carved in high relief, 
creating a sense of depth; and the feathers are arranged in stepped 
rows, oval (Jarabe) or squared in shape (Khorazim). This tendency 
towards the geometric is evident on the Khorazim lion as well, with 
its mane design of tightly arranged and graded squares. 

The ‘Ein Samsam eagle relief, dated to the mid-fifth century, displays 
an even stronger tendency toward schematization. The body and wings 
form a single squared geometric unit, carved on a single plane. Each 
limb is embellished with a different incised pattern, deep or shallow. 
At Umm el-Qanatir, the eagle on the double capital, apparently once 
part of the niche over the Ark of the Scroll, is designed in a similar 
manner. The innovation on the Umm el-Qanatir eagle is the use of 
overlapping—the body covers over the wings and the wings over the 
egg pattern at the center of the capital. It should likely be dated, along 
with the other ornamental fragments from the synagogue, to the last 
quarter of the fifth or the first half of the sixth century. 

The stylistic development of the lions and eagles outlined here is 
based on an in-depth analysis of all decorative architectural fragments 
of all the assemblages in question. It shows that one can trace stylistic 
development in the Galilee and Golan and use the method as a means 
of relative dating. 


® For the eagle motif in the Galilee Synagogues see: N. Yuval-Hacham, “‘Like an 
Eagle Who Rouses His Nestlings’: The Meaning of the Eagle Motif in Ancient Syna- 
gogues in the Golan and Galilee,” Cathedra 124 (2007): 65-80, (Hebrew). For eagle 
pictures, see ibid, Figs. 1-7. 
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Fig. 25: Adapted from R. Hachlili, “Late Antique Jewish Art from the Golan,” 
in The Roman and Byzantine Near East: Some Recent Archaeological Research, 
ed, J. Humphrey (Ann Arbor, 1995), 191. 


THE GREEK BIBLE IN THE MEDIEVAL SYNAGOGUE! 


Nicholas de Lange 


I. INTRODUCTION 


A decree of Emperor Justinian I dated February 8th 553 states in the 
preamble: 


We have learnt from their [ie. the Hebrews’] petitions [proseleuseis], 
which they have addressed to us, that while some maintain the Hebrew 
language only and want to use it in reading the Holy Books others cpn- 
sider it right to admit Greek as well, and they have already been quar- 
relling among themselves about this for a long time.’ 


Commentators have argued long and hard about where this quarrel 
took place (was it in Constantinople or in the Land of Israel?) and 
which side promoted change and which side defended the status quo. 
Another question relates to the position of the Hellenists: did they 
want a reading only in Greek or in addition to a Hebrew reading? 
My own view is that the dispute did not take place in Israel but pre- 
sumably in Constantinople and perhaps in other places, and arose 
from efforts by the Hebraist party to impose a reading in Hebrew on 
congregations which had traditionally read the Bible in Greek. As I 
have tried to show elsewhere, there is no real evidence for the use of 
Hebrew by Jews in Europe in more than a symbolic way before the 
end of the eighth century (the evidence in general for European Juda- 
ism in the seventh and eighth centuries is admittedly very thin)’. The 
dominant language in this earlier period was clearly Greek. From the 
year 800 on, there is increasing evidence for the use of Hebrew, and 
by the turn of the millennium it is clear that the primary language of 


! An earlier version of this paper was presented to the Program in Hellenic Studies 
at Princeton University in 2005. I am grateful to those who commented on it, particu- 
larly Peter Schafer and Peter Brown. 

? Justinian, Novella 146; translation in A. Linder, ed., The Jews in Roman Imperial 
Legislation (Detroit, 1987), 408. 

> N. de Lange, “The Hebrew Language in the European Diaspora,” in Studies on 
the Jewish Diaspora in the Hellenistic and Roman Periods, eds. B. Isaac and A. Oppen- 
heimer (Tel Aviv, 1996), 111-37. 
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written culture and worship for Jews in Byzantium and elsewhere in 
Europe was Hebrew, a language which came to be uniquely identified 
with the Jews. Consequently I interpret the mid-sixth century quarrel 
as an early attempt by Hebraists to replace Greek by Hebrew in the 
synagogue, stemming primarily from national motives. 

In the novel of 553 Justinian comes down strongly on the Hellenist 
side. He states: 


We decree, therefore, that it shall be permitted to those Hebrews who 
want it to read the Holy Books in their synagogues and, in general, in 
any place where there are Hebrews, in the Greek language before those 
assembled and comprehending, or possibly in our ancestral language 
(we speak of the Italian language), or simply in all the other languages, 
changing language and reading according to the different places; and 
that through this reading the matters read shall become clear to all those 
assembled and comprehending, and that they shall live and act accord- 
ing to them. 


While expressing a strong preference for the Septuagint version (the 
Old Testament of the Church), the emperor also grants permission to 
use the translation of Aquila, ‘although he was a gentile and in some 
readings differs not a little from the Septuagint.” 

In making this concession the emperor recognises a preference for 
Aquila among Jews, and in this he is following Origen more than 
three centuries earlier; Origen contrasts this ‘Jewish’ version with the 
‘Christian’ versions, the Septuagint and Theodotion. In a letter writ- 
ten around 248 to Sextus Julius Africanus, Origen states that Aquila 
‘is used for preference by those Jews who know Hebrew, as being the 
most successful translator of all.”> In permitting the use of Aquila, Jus- 
tinian thus seems to be offering a sop to the Hebraist faction. 

Nowadays the consensus among specialists is that all these versions, 
the Septuagint, Aquila, and Theodotion, as well as another version 
attributed to Symmachus, are of Jewish, not Christian, origin. Origen 
included all four, along with some other versions, in his great synoptic 


4 The Greek text of the novella uses the form Akylas, which is also the form of the 
name used, in Hebrew transcription, in the rabbinic literature. In what follows we 
shall retain the more familiar Latin form. By ‘gentile’ Justinian presumably means a 
gentile by birth: both the Talmud and the Christian author Epiphanius say that he 
was a convert to Judaism. 

* Text and French translation in M. Harl and N. de Lange, eds, ORIGENE: Philo- 
calie, 1-20, sur les écritures et la Lettre a Africanus sur l’Histoire de Suzanne. Introduc- 
tion, texte, traduction et notes (Paris, 1983), 526-7. 
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compilation, the Hexapla, along with the Hebrew text in both Hebrew 
and Greek letters.° Of the Hexapla, only fragments and a Syriac trans- 
lation survive. The versions, or perhaps we should call them revisions, 
of Aquila, Theodotion, and Symmachus (called by Origen collectively 
‘the Three’), also survive in fragments only. All of them would have 
circulated among Jews in the second and third centuries. Thus in the 
later Roman period Jews used a diversity of Greek Bible texts: there 
was apparently no single authorised version, even if Aquila enjoyed 
greater favour than the others. 

Whenever later texts, Jewish and Christian, mention the Jews’ Greek 
Bible they always refer to it as Akylas. This is the case in the Talmud, 
where some fragments are quoted.’ Medieval Christian texts some- 
times cite him too, in the context of Jewish exegess of scripture: for 
example the Life of Constantine, recording the Byzantine missionaty’s 
debate with Jews in Khazaria, gives a biblical quotation that is said to 
come from Aquila.® 

Recent manuscript discoveries shed further light on the continued 
use of Aquila’s version by Jews in the Middle Ages. In what follows 
I shall take a closer look at this new evidence, and consider what 
it tells us about the use of Greek Bible translations in the medieval 


synagogue. 
II. THE GREEK BIBLE IN BYZANTIUM: TESTIMONIES 


There is a curious silence on this subject in medieval Jewish writings: 
no Jewish source refers unambiguously to the use of Greek biblical 
versions by Jews in Byzantium. We have no Jewish manuscripts of the 
entire Bible in Greek, or even of the Pentateuch. The only book pre- 
served in Greek in its entirety from the medieval synagogue is a very 
short one, the prophecy of Jonah, which figures as the prophetic read- 
ing in the afternoon service on the Day of Atonement. The text is pre- 
served in two fifteenth-century prayer books, one now in the Bodleian 


§ N. Marcos, Introduccién a las versiones griegas de la Biblia, 2nd ed. (Madrid, 
1998), 209--26. 

” See most recently G. Veltri, Libraries, Translations, and ‘Canonic’ Texts: The Sep- 
tuagint, Aquila, and Ben Sira in the Jewish and Christian Traditions (Leiden, 2006). 

*-M. Kantor and R. White, eds, The Vita of Constantine and The Vita of Methodius 
(Ann Arbor, 1976), 27. 
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Library in Oxford and the other in the University Library, Bologna.’ 
The language of these two texts (which are similar but not identical) is 
essentially medieval Greek, with a number of striking archaic features, 
and they cling very closely to the diction of the Hebrew. 

In 1547, an Italian printer, Eliezer Soncino, printed in Constanti- 
nople a Pentateuch containing the Hebrew text, the Aramaic targum 
of Onkelos, Rashi’s commentary, and two further translations, one 
into Spanish and one into Greek, the whole printed in Hebrew char- 
acters. It is a very interesting question whether the Greek translation 
was prepared for this publication, or whether it represents a traditional 
Greek text. The latter position has been argued in a recent doctoral 
thesis.!° This version too combines colloquial and archaic features in 
its language. 

These two important testimonies, which have been known for some 
time, are supplemented by a number of fragmentary manuscript 
remains, many of them discovered in recent years. Most of this evi- 
dence comes from the Cairo Genizah.” 


A. Translations 


In addition to the previously mentioned book of Jonah preserved in 
its entirety in two Greek-rite prayer books, a fragment of the book of 
Kohelet (Ecclesiastes) in Greek survives in the Genizah: the transla- 
tion clings very closely to the word-order and syntax of the Hebrew, 
and each verse in Greek is preceded by its opening word in Hebrew.” 
I believe it may come (like the Jonah version) from a prayer book, in 
this case for the festival of Tabernacles, for which Kohelet is a pre- 
scribed reading. 


* See D. C. Hesseling, “Le livre de Jonas,” Byzantinische Zeitschrift 10 (1901): 
208-17. The so-called “Graecus Venetus’ translation, while it shows interesting traces 
of Jewish exegesis, as well as of Aquila and other ancient versions, is generally thought 
to be the work of a Christian translator. See Marcos, Introduccion, 185-6. 

© D. Arar, “Le Pentateuque de Constantinople (1547). Une traduction liitérale?” 
(Diss. Paris IV, 2005). 

4 T have collected some of the fragments in my book Greek Jewish Texts from the 
Cairo Genizah (Tubingen, 1996). This edition should be read in conjunction with 
R. Steiner, “Textual and Exegetical Notes to Nicholas de Lange, Greek Jewish Texts 
from the Cairo Genizah,” JQR 89 (1998): 155-69, and I. Ta-Shma, “ParSanut migra 
bizantit mimmifneh hammeot hay-Shay”a” (Hebrew), in idem, Studies in Medieval 
Rabbinic Literature, Vol. Ill. Italy and Byzantium (Jerusalem, 2005), 241-58. 

2 N. de Lange, Greek Jewish Texts, 71-8. 
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B. Study aids 


Glossaries: A palimpsest from the Genizah preserves part of a glossary 
listing in parallel columns Hebrew words (from Exodus, Jeremiah, and 
Isaiah) with their Greek translations.’ The Greek words are written 
in Greek characters. A terminus ante quem around 900 C.E. has been 
suggested. 

Another fragmentary glossary from the Genizah with a similar lay- 
out lists Hebrew words from Malachi and Job with their translations." 
Here, though, the Greek words are written in Hebrew characters, and 
I believe this text is a little later, probably from the tenth or eleventh 
century. 

A more developed form of glossary combines Hebrew lemmata, 
Greek translations, and occasional short Hebrew comments. Some- 
times two alternative renderings are given. There are formal similari- 
ties with Old French glossaries such as the Basle Glossary edited by 
M. Banitt.’° A Genizah fragment preserves part of such a glossary on 
1 Kings.’® 


C. Marginal and interlinear glosses 


Genizah fragments of biblical books in Hebrew sometimes have Greek 
glosses, in Greek characters, between the lines or in the margins. These 
glosses simply give the Greek translation of a single Hebrew word. 
One example, containing four glosses from the Book of Proverbs, has 
so far been published.”” 

Similar interlinear glosses in Greek script are also found in a Genizah 
fragment of scholia on Genesis and Exodus."® 

Outside the Genizah, an incomplete copy of the Former Prophets 
now in the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, has 123 glosses written 
in the margins, in several different hands, mostly in Greek (in Hebrew 


3 N. Tchernetska, J. Olszowy-Schlanger and N. de Lange, “An Early Hebrew— 
Greek Biblical Glossary from the Cairo Genizah,” Revue des études juives 166 (2007): 
91-128. 

4 N. de Lange, Greek Jewish Texts, 79-84. 

5 M. Banitt, Le glossaire de Bale (Jerusalem, 1972). 

16 N. de Lange, Greek Jewish Texts, 155-63. 

7 H. Ruger, “Vier Aquila-Glossen in einem hebraischen Proverbien-Fragment 
aus der Kairo-Geniza,” Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft 50 (1959): 
275-7. 

8 N. de Lange, Greek Jewish Texts, 85-116. 
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letters); a few are annotations in Hebrew.’® Sometimes Greek glosses 
and Hebrew comments are mixed together, and occasionally there 
are two alternative Greek translations of the same Hebrew word or 
phrase. 


D. Scholia 


These short comments in Hebrew on individual words and phrases of 
the biblical text stand somewhere between the glossary and the com- 
mentary. The genre has a long history in Greek scholarship, and is also 
found in the midrashic literature. From the Genizah we have scholia 
on Genesis, Exodus, and Joshua containing occasional Greek transla- 
tions of biblical words.” 


E. Greek Words in Commentaries 


It is quite common for Byzantine biblical commentaries written in 
Hebrew, by both Rabbanites and Karaites, to contain Greek glosses. 
Generally these make some point (whether lexical or syntactic) that is 
hard to make in Hebrew alone. 

An early example is a large Genizah fragment of a commentary on 
Ezekiel and the Minor Prophets written on a rotulus (vertical scroll) 
and datable on codicological grounds to the late tenth century. The 
author, otherwise unknown, is named Reuel.?? Other examples of 
commentaries using Greek words have been found in the Genizah,” 
and there are also complete commentaries, mainly from the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, preserved in later copies, that do the same. 


Il]. MEDIEVAL REMAINS AND ANCIENT VERSIONS 


Despite the very fragmentary nature of these materials, I believe they 
should be considered evidence for the use of actual versions of the 
Bible, and not just ad hoc translations of isolated words and phrases 


1” N. de Lange, “The Greek Glosses of the Fitzwilliam Museum Bible,” in Zutot 
2002, ed. S. Berger, M. Brocke and I. Zwiep (Dordrecht, 2003), 138-47. 

0 N. de Lange, Greek Jewish Texts, 85-125. 

21_N. de Lange, Greek Jewish Texts, 165-294. See also C. Aslanov, “Les gloses judéo- 
helléniques du ‘Commentaire de Re’uel sur Ezéchiel’ découvert 4 la Geniza du Caire,” 
Revue des études juives 157 (1998): 7-45. 

” For an example see N. de Lange, Greek Jewish Texts, 127-54. 
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made by teachers and commentators. It is clear that at least some 
books existed in Greek in the Byzantine synagogue, since we have the 
Book of Jonah and the fragment of Kohelet. But these are relatively 
marginal books that had a distinctive liturgical setting. My main argu- 
ment therefore rests on another consideration: the nature of the Greek 
glosses and a comparison with the remains of the ancient versions.” 

To begin with, the fragment of a Greek translation of Kohelet shares 
some characteristics of the ancient Greek version which can be found 
today in Christian Bibles. This ancient version, which adheres very 
closely to the word order and grammar of the Hebrew, is generally 
thought to have been done in Palestine in the early second century 
C.E., and some have maintained that it was by Aquila himself. 

Any two translations that adopt a strict word-for-word approach 
to translating are bound to have some similarities, so I shall merely 
draw attention here to one particularly striking parallel. The ancient 
version of Kohelet uses the preposition syn to render Hebrew et, the 
particle that marks the definite direct object. This is a solecism that is 
commonly associated with Aquila, who supposedly took great pains 
in rendering the ‘inclusive’ Hebrew particles. Normally in Greek syn, 
which means ‘with,’ governs the dative case, whereas in the nature of 
things when syn is used for et it is usually followed by the accusative. 
The Genizah fragment also uses syn (with the accusative) for et, but 
less systematically than the ancient version. This is a startling usage in 
a medieval text, as syn is not used at all in ordinary medieval Greek, 
and is never found with the accusative in Greek in any period outside 
the synagogue. 

Another feature of the ancient translation is the rendering of 
Hebrew gam, ‘also,’ by Greek kaige. Our fragment does not follow 
this practice, but instead translates gam systematically by gar (which 
normally means ‘for’ (conj.) in Greek), perhaps because of the similar- 
ity in sound. This usage points to a theory and practice of translation, 
going far beyond a casual, utilitarian approach. 

The vocabulary and syntax of our version belong somewhere between 
that of the ancient version and modern Greek. Examples of late 
vocabulary are lésmoné, ‘to forget’ (first attested in the fifth century), 


3 T have discussed this issue in greater detail, with examples from the Genizah 
fragments in “La tradition des «révisions juives» au moyen age: les fragments hébra- 
ques de la Geniza du Caire,” in “Selon les Septante”, Hommage a Marguerite Harl, ed. 
G. Dorival and O. Munnich (Paris, 1995), 133-43. 
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and mertikon ‘a share’ (not found before the sixth century). Another 
medieval feature of the language is that prepositions are generally con- 
structed with the accusative, rarely with the genitive, but never with 
the dative, which had died out between the time of the ancient transla- 
tion and that when the Genizah fragment was written. 

Consequently we can say that while the fragment is not an actual 
copy of an ancient version, it stands in a tradition that is ultimately 
derived from the ancient version preserved in the Christian Church 
and shares its approach to translation. 

The Genizah palimpsest glossary is unfortunately extremely hard to 
read, because the Hebrew top writing exactly covers the lines of the 
glossary beneath. There are only some twenty cases where it is possible 
to read both the Hebrew lemma and substantial parts of the Greek 
gloss, even with the help of ultra-violet light. 

Often it seems on the face of it as though the strongest influence is 
from the Septuagint. This apparent indication that a knowledge of the 
Septuagint faded much more slowly among Jews than we normally 
imagine should be treated with great caution, however, for two rea- 
sons. Firstly, we can only be confident that a gloss reflects the Sep- 
tuagint rather than the Three when we have the readings of both the 
Septuagint and the Three. In many cases we have no hint of the read- 
ing of any of the Three. Secondly, there is a possibility that there were 
other revisions, now lost, which were closer to the Septuagint than 
the Three are. On the other hand, there are certainly places where our 
fragment agrees with one or more of the Three against the Septua- 
gint, and in general it seems closer to Aquila than to any of the other 
ancient versions.” 


The Genizah fragment of a glossary on Malachi and Job similarly dis- 
plays very striking agreements with Aquila, both in the use of words 
characteristic of his vocabulary and in the way compound words are 
built up according to the very distinctive method developed by Aquila, 
e.g. gennématizw (to beget), aposkolopizw (to remove a stumbling block), 
or spiléma (fine gold, Hebrew ketem). On the other hand, there are no 


4 For further details see N. de Lange, “An Early Hebrew—Greek Bible Glossary 
from the Cairo Genizah and Its Significance for the Study of Jewish Bible Translations 
into Greek,” in Studies in Hebrew Literature and Culture Presented to Albert van der 
Heide on the Occasion of his Sixty-fifth birthday, ed. M. F. J. Baasten and R. Munk 
(Dordrecht, 2007), 31-9. 
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substitutions of syn for et, which is one of the tell-tale signs of Aquila’s 
version, and there are some late words, such as sapotinin for soap. 

The numerous marginal annotations in Greek in the Fitzwilliam 
Library Former Prophets share some of the characteristics already 
noted. They are written in medieval Greek, mostly of a colloquial type 
(some of the Greek words are not otherwise attested). As mentioned 
above, in some cases we have two alternative Greek translations of 
one Hebrew word. ‘This is a feature of some of the Genizah fragments 
too, and it seems to me to point to a situation where several more or 
less different versions were in use, rather like the competing English 
translations current today. Sometimes glosses are repeated: the same 
Hebrew word in two or more places is translated by the same Greek 
word. This striking consistency of translation can also be paralleled in 
the Genizah materials, and seems to me to confirm the view that we 
are dealing with a tradition of translations, and not just ad hoc render- 
ings. There are some cases where the renderings are identical or close 
to those of the ancient versions, including the Septuagint.” 

Not to prolong the discussion unnecessarily, the same features can 
be identified in the other types of materials listed above, including 
the Greek glosses embedded in commentaries written in Hebrew: they 
combine elements of medieval colloquial Greek and much older strata 
of the language; they are sometimes quite consistent in rendering the 
same Hebrew word, not only within a particular text but from text 
to text as well; and they display some striking similarities with ‘the 
Three,’ particularly but not exclusively Aquila. 

The evidence as a whole, which it must be stressed is diverse in 
terms of date, genre, geographical origin, and religious background 
(it includes both Rabbanite and Karaite materials), points towards the 
following conclusions: 


1. The Genizah fragments and other Byzantine Jewish texts mentioned 
preserve traces of lost Greek Bible versions. 

2. These versions, which existed in a variety of forms, and whose lan- 
guage was a mixture of classical or Roman-period and vernacular 
medieval Greek, represent a living tradition that is essentially inde- 
pendent of that of the Byzantine church. 


* For examples see N. de Lange, “The Greek Glosses,” and S. Sznol, “The Greek 
Glosses of Fitzwilliam Museum Ms 364*. Some notes,” Bulletin of Judaeo-Greek Stud- 
ies 40 (Summer 2007): 32-5. 
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3. This tradition is largely derived from Aquila, but is also influenced 
by other ancient Jewish versions. 


IV. THE UsE oR USES OF THE GREEK BIBLE IN 
THE MEDIEVAL SYNAGOGUE 


On the basis of the evidence discussed so far, it can be confidently 
asserted that when Byzantine Jews studied the Hebrew Bible, whether 
as children or as adults, they did not simply translate freely into their 
spoken Greek, but used actual translations with which they were famil- 
iar. These translations employed many words or forms that no longer 
existed in the spoken Greek language. Bearing in mind that Jews had 
no formal education in Greek, we must suppose that they were taught 
to understand the Greek of the Bible versions. In Jewish education the 
study of Hebrew was the main object, but the Greek versions played a 
key role. This was true both of Karaites and of Rabbanites. 

An intriguing question is whether young Jews learnt these Greek 
versions by heart. This is an attractive hypothesis for a number of rea- 
sons. Firstly, it would help to explain the facility with which they are 
quoted by annotators and commentators. Secondly, it would help to 
explain why more actual manuscripts of the Greek version have not 
been found, but only fragmentary quotations. If Byzantine Jews learnt 
the Greek by heart as children they would not need written copies. 
This claim evokes a real oral tradition, possibly with a prejudice against 
writing down the Greek translation. It is by no means impossible that 
in Byzantine synagogues when the Bible was read aloud in Hebrew 
each verse was followed by the translation, recited from memory. This 
would have the effect of fixing it in people’s minds, reinforcing their 
childhood learning. This is pure speculation, based on the way the 
Aramaic targum was used liturgically (and still is in some communi- 
ties), but the presence in the Ecclesiastes fragment, as well as in the 
Constantinople Pentateuch, of the first word of the Hebrew at the 
beginning of each Greek verse at least hints at something of the kind. 

The Greek translation of Jonah, as has already been mentioned, is 
preserved in two manuscript prayer books. In one of these (the Bolo- 
gna manuscript) each successive verse is first given in Hebrew and 
then in Greek, which strongly endorses the hypothesis just put for- 
ward. The Oxford manuscript, however, has a different presentation: 
the Greek text of the entire book is preceded by the first verse of Jonah 
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in Hebrew, and followed by the last verses of the traditional reading 
(Micah 7:18-20) in Hebrew. Thus in this case, at least, the Greek read- 
ing did not accompany the Hebrew reading but substantially replaced 
it. 1 am inclined to think it unlikely that this was an innovation in the 
late medieval synagogue, and more likely to have been a practice sanc- 
tioned by ancient usage, perhaps even going back to the time when the 
use of Hebrew readings was first introduced into the Greek-speaking 
synagogue, around the time of Justinian’s novella. 


V. JEWISH AND CHRISTIAN BIBLES 


A question that is worth raising before we proceed to some general 
conclusions is the possible influence of this Jewish Greek Bible tradi- 
tion on that of the Church. 

The Ambrosian Library in Milan contains an early witness to the 
text of the Greek Bible, a copy of the Octateuch, now incomplete, writ- 
ten in majuscule letters in the fifth century C.E. The editors refer to 
this manuscript as F. A much later, minuscule hand, known as F®, has 
inserted numerous variants in the margins. At one point (on Gen. 
47:31) a variant is attributed to to Ioud[aikon], i.e. ‘the Jewish (text)’. 
(A similar attribution is found in the marginal annotations of another 
LXX manuscript, known as i.) A comparison of the readings of F° with 
the Jewish evidence reveals striking similarities which are beyond any 
possibility of mere coincidence. 

How did these ‘Jewish’ renderings make their way into a Christian 
manuscript? The simplest explanation is that they were put there by a 
Jewish convert to Christianity who was familiar with the Jewish tra- 
dition. However, the term to Ioud[aikon] suggests the use of a writ- 
ten text, and most likely one written in Greek letters, since Christian 
scholars, unless they were converts, usually could not read Hebrew 
writing. Such a text must have been very old, as we do not find any 
continuous texts written by Jews in Greek letters after the sixth or 
seventh century, and even occasional use of Greek letters by Jews is 
very rare after that. If we exercise a little imagination, though, and ask 
ourselves what happened to the Greek Bibles that were read in syna- 
gogues in the time of Justinian and later, before the change to Hebrew, 
it is easy to suppose that some of them would have made their way 
into the hands of Christian scholars. 
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VI. RAMIFICATIONS 


We are now in a position to summarise some of the ramifications of 
these discoveries. 


a. Given the evident influence of the ancient versions on the medieval 
Jewish materials, the question arises how these materials can best 
be exploited by scholars working on the text of these ancient Greek 
versions. It is tempting to use them as evidence for the older ver- 
sions, in the same way as Christian texts based on Origen’s Hexapla. 
This is the way that Riiger understands the Proverbs glosses.” John 
Wevers includes the readings of F° in the apparatus to his editions 
of the LXX Pentateuch.”’ Joseph Ziegler takes a more nuanced view: 
he discusses the Genizah glossary in the introduction to his Géttin- 
gen edition of Job, and accepts some of the glosses as representing 
readings of Aquila.” This entire question deserves to be more fully 
discussed by those responsible for the editions. As it happens, a new 
edition of Origen’s Hexapla is in preparation. It would be sensible 
for the editors to take account of the witness of the medieval Jew- 
ish manuscripts, while resisting the natural temptation simply to 
assimilate them to that of the Christian manuscripts and citations. 

b. The knowledge of the existence of a continuous use of Greek Bible 
versions among Jews significantly affects how we read and interpret 
other Jewish texts composed wholly or partly in a Greek-speaking 
milieu, notably the Palestinian Talmud, the midrashim, and some 
of the targumim. A first step could be the identification of actual 
quotations from the Bible in Greek in this literature. Studies have 
already been published listing Greek words in some midrashic 
texts. However, the studies in question merely list Greek words, 
without distinguishing between biblical citations, words quoted in 
the original in anecdotes, and loan-words (which cannot really be 
considered as foreign words). Still, one can identify some signifi- 
cant parallels with the ancient versions in these lists, and this justi- 
fies a certain optimism about extending the search to the whole of 
the Palestinian rabbinic literature. 


6 Riiger, “Vier Aquila-Glossen.” 

7 J. Wevers, ed., Genesis (Gottingen, 1974), Exodus (Gottingen, 1991), Leviticus 
(Gottingen, 1986), Numeri (Gottingen, 1982), Deuteronomium (Géttingen, 1977). 

8 J. Ziegler, ed., Job (Gottingen, 1991), 160. 
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But the identification of verbal parallels is only a first step. The 
investigation needs to be broadened to take into account the possi- 
ble exegetical impact of the Greek versions on the Talmud, midrash, 
and targums, even where there is no verbal dependence. It is hardly 
likely that Jews who read the Bible in Greek were able, even if they 
so desired, to exclude all trace of it from texts composed in other 
languages.” 

c. The next body of writings that needs to be studied from this per- 
spective is the commentary literature from Byzantium compiled 
in Hebrew. Attention has been drawn in the past to the presence 
of Greek words in commentaries and other works composed in 
Hebrew by both Karaites (such as Jacob ben Reuben, Tobias ben 
Moses, or Judah Hadassi) and Rabbanites (e.g. Tobias b. Eliezer, 
Meyuhas ben Elia), but no attempt has been made to study the 
possible influence of the Greek versions either on these words or 
more widely on the commentaries (or conversely, the influence of 
the commentaries on the versions). 

For example, a comment in the Fitzwilliam Former Prophets 
says that the phrase Soq ‘al yerah (Judges 15:8), which is normally 
taken to mean ‘leg upon thigh,*° actually means ‘infantry upon cav- 
alry’ (pezon epi kavalari), and the same interpretation is given (in 
Hebrew, not Greek) by a Byzantine Karaite commentator, Aaron ben 
Joseph (ca. 1260-1320). The same commentator explains ubehohim 
(1Samuel 13:6, normally taken as ‘in thickets’ or ‘in brambles’), as 
‘in castles, which is what our annotator says (en kastéllia). Many 
other examples could be given of cases where these commentators 
and the Greek glosses echo one another. 

Two tasks face researchers in this area: one is to study all the 
Byzantine Hebrew literature (much of it unpublished), so as to col- 
lect the Greek glosses and compare them with the Greek biblical 
tradition; the other is to read the biblical exegesis in these texts 


> Sznol, “The Greek Glosses,” points out some interesting parallels with the exe- 
getical tradition underlying Jonathan’s Targum, and draws attention to the use of 
this targum by later western European commentators (Rashi and Kimhi). It is by no 
means self-evident, however, that the Byzantine commentators derived their exegesis 
from the targum: it is at least equally possible that both rely on an earlier tradition of 
Jewish exegesis, embodied in the Greek translations. 

© A. Berlin and M. Brettler, eds., The Jewish Study Bible (New York, 2006) trans- 
lates ‘He gave them a sound and thorough thrashing,’ with the note ‘Lit. “He smote 
them leg as well as thigh, a great smiting.” 
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carefully with an eye on the Greek Bible texts, so as to see the rela- 
tionship between it and the Greek versions. 

d. The fourth line of further research concerns the possible influence 
of the continuing Jewish tradition of the Greek Bible on the Chris- 
tian tradition. In the past where the influence of the “Three’ was 
discerned in Christian manuscripts of the Greek Bible the tendency 
was to speak of ‘hexaplaric’ influence, in other words to attribute 
it to the impact of Origen’s compilation which included the full 
texts of the Three as well as some other versions. The influence of 
Origen’s Hexapla on the text of the Christian Greek Bible in the 
centuries immediately following its production was indeed consid- 
erable, but the original copy of the Hexapla was lost in the seventh 
century and it is not clear that a complete copy was ever made. 
Some later Greek manuscripts reveal a great deal of influence of 
the Three, and the possibility should at least be investigated that 
this is due to interference in the Christian textual tradition from 
the Jewish tradition. 


VII. SUMMARY 


Recent manuscript discoveries, mainly from the Cairo Genizah, have 
shown unambiguously that Greek-speaking Jews in the Middle Ages 
made use of Greek translations of the biblical books both for purposes 
of study and in the synagogal liturgy. Couched in a mixture of medi- 
eval colloquial and ancient literary Greek, these translations were not 
a creation of the Middle Ages, but were part of a living tradition going 
back to the ancient Greek versions, with significant but not exclusive 
influence from the version of Aquila.” 





31 The texts mentioned in this article are now available online at gbbj.org. 


JUDEO-GREEK OR GREEK SPOKEN BY JEWS? 


Cyril Aslanov 


Research on Jewish languages has been deeply influenced by Max 
Weinreich’s monumental work on the history of Yiddish.' Besides for 
his comprehensive survey of the mechanisms of crystallization of Yid- 
dish, this scholar allowed himself to project the fusion (oyfshmeltsung) 
model, which was legitimate as far as Yiddish was concerned, to other 
Jewish languages of which he seems to have had only a second-hand 
knowledge. This methodological bias led him to assume that through- 
out the ages, the Greek-speaking Jews developed a specific language, 
the status of which toward general Greek was comparable to the status 
of Yiddish toward the German dialects. He called Yavanic (yevonish) 
this specific Judeo-Greek language conceived as an uninterrupted 
entity.’ 

Weinreich’s seminal assumption was adopted by Paul Wexler, 
whose Explorations in Judeo-Slavic Linguistics assumes the existence 
of a well-crystallized Judeo-Greek throughout the High Middle Ages.‘ 
However, the data he collected to illustrate the impact of this lost lan- 
guage on Central and Eastern European Jewish and Gentile languages 
are very heterogeneous. Furthermore, few of them are reliable. Most of 
the time, this scholar points to phenomena that go back to the influ- 
ence of Hellenic Christianity on the languages of the Balkans or East- 
ern Europe.° 

A significant turning point in Judeo-Greek studies is Nicholas de 
Lange’s edition of Greek Jewish Texts from the Cairo Genizah.® Although 


1M. Weinreich, Geshikhte fun der yidisher shprakh, 4 vols., (New York, 1973) = 
Weinreich, History of the Yiddish Language, trans. S. Noble (Chicago, 1980). 

? Weinreich, Geshikhte, I, 32-42 = Weinreich, History, 29-38. 

> Weinreich, Geshikhte, I, 65-9; 80-3 = Weinreich, History, 61-5; 76-9. 

4 P, Wexler, Explorations in Judeo-Slavic Linguistics, (Leiden, 1987), 13-59, 

° As in the case of napacxevy “Friday” to which Wexler devotes a long develop- 
ment. See Wexler, ibid., 19-23. Needless to say, all his examples can be considered the 
tesult of Hellenization without any Jewish intermediary. 

5 N. de Lange, Greek Jewish Texts from the Cairo Genizah, (Tiibingen, 1996). 
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most of these texts are written in Hebrew,’ they are occasionally inter- 
spersed with Greek words or phrases that are almost always written 
in Hebrew letters. I would like to focus on these valuable pieces of 
evidence in order to try to answer two questions: 


1. Can we consider the Greek component of the material gathered 
by de Lange a crystallized language of its own, irreducible to the 
coterritorial dialects of Demotic Greek? 

2. Does this material that can tentatively be dated from the tenth to 
the twelfth century® display any continuity toward earlier or later 
stages of Greek-speaking Jewry? 


In order to answer the first question, I would like to apply the param- 
eters formulated by Chaim Rabin (from an external sociolinguistic 
viewpoint)? or by Moshe Bar-Asher (from the internal perspective of 
linguistic hybridization).!° As for the second question, it should be 
treated more specifically from the perspective of Greek linguistics. We 
should determine whether the continuity between late antique, medi- 
eval, and modern Jewish Greek (or Judeo-Greek) might be ascribed 
to the particular dynamics that can be observed from the viewpoint 
of Jewish interlinguistics. Or, alternatively, does every period where 
a specifically Jewish blend of Greek is attested constitute a case of its 
own, the apparent affinity between them being only the result of the 
remarkable continuity characteristic of the history of the Greek lan- 
guage in general? If the second branch of the alternative is correct, 
each stage of Jewish Greek should be considered a specification of the 
coterritorial variety of general Greek rather than the continuation of 
the previous stage of Judeo-Greek. 


7 The only continuous Greek text is a translation of the Ecclesiastes. See de Lange, 
op. cit., 71-8. 

® See ibid., Preface. 

° C. Rabin, “What Constitutes a Jewish Language?” International Journal of the 
Society of Language, 30 (1981): 19-28. 

1° M. Bar-Asher, “Paramétres pour l'étude des judéo-langues et de leurs littératures,” 
in Linguistique des langues juives et linguistique générale, eds., F. Alvarez-Péreyre and 
Jean Baumgarten (Paris, 2003), 69-86. 
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I. WAS THERE A SPECIFICALLY JUDEO-GREEK LANGUAGE IN 
HELLENISTIC AND ROMAN TIMES? 


The situation of contact between Hellenistic Greek and local languages 
spoken in various parts of the Oikoumene exerted a deep influence 
on both the dominant language and the dominated one. In certain 
cases, however, the process of acculturation was clearly unilateral. 
Thus, in Alexandria and some other parts of the Mediterranean, the 
Jews gave up the use of the ancestral languages and became monolin- 
gual speakers of Greek since the third century B.C. at least. The use of 
Greek even in the framework of the cult is perhaps the most obvious 
piece of evidence for the adaptation to the standards of Hellenism. 
Thus, the textual monuments left by Hellenistic Judaism should be 
analyzed according to the fundamental criterion of monolingualism 
vs. bilingualism. Such texts as the LXX or the New Testament obvi- 
ously reflect a situation of bilingualism where the interference of either 
the source language (Hebrew in the case of the Alexandrine Bible) 
or the coterritorial language (Palestinian Judeo- Aramaic in the case of 
the Gospels) may explain many syntactic particularities."' Clearly, the 
pressure exerted by Hebrew in the case of the LXX text, by Aramaic 
in the case of the Gospels may lead to the conclusion that the Greek 
used there is a kind of Judeo-Greek. However, such an assumption 
would be legitimate only if the text was directly written in Greek, for 
in the case of a translation, the Jewish character is not inherent to the 
language. Therefore, the text of the Gospels may be viewed as a quite 
genuine specimen of a semi-literary blend of Greek deeply influenced 
by the Judeo-Aramaic substrate. 

On the other hand, the literary production of Alexandrine Juda- 
ism displays no interference of the Semitic substrate. If there was any 
specific blend of Greek spoken by the Jews in Egypt, it had no reflec- 
tion on the level of the literary text. Such texts as Ezechiel’s Exagoge 
or Philo’s commentaries are clear examples of a complete accultura- 
tion to the standards of Greek literacy. As for the conjectural Judeo- 


4 About the impact of bilingualism on the style of the LXX, see M. Janse, “Aspects 
of Bilingualism in the History of the Greek Language,” in Bilingualism in Ancient 
Society: Language Contact and the Written Text, eds., J. N. Adams, M. Janse and 
S. Swain (Oxford, 2002), 332-46; 359-90. The impact of Hebrew as a source language 
on the calque translations of the Bible has been treated as a special case in Bar-Asher’s 
typology. See Bar-Asher, op. cit., 75-9. 
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Greek vernacular spoken by Alexandrine Jews, it does not fit Chaim 
Rabin’s definition of what is a Jewish language.’* According to this 
scholar, a Jewish language necessarily stays in a relation of diglossia 
toward Hebrew, the latter functioning as an upper language. Since in 
Alexandria, Hebrew had been replaced by Greek in all its sociolinguis- 
tic functions, the allegedly Judeo-Greek vernacular of Egypt was not 
integrated in a linguistic horizon that could have bestowed on it the 
characteristic of a Jewish language. 

If we apply Chaim Rabin’s sociolinguistic criterion to our issue, a 
real Judeo-Greek would be attested only if we find a situation where 
Jews spoke Greek at a vernacular level while preserving the traditional 
use of Hebrew for the purpose of prayer and study. Now, it seems that 
apart from the very specific origins of the Gospels, such a situation is 
hardly documented before the early Byzantine time. 

In Roman Palestine, the knowledge of Greek was widespread among 
Jews of Galilee and Judea.’? However, its function is likely to have 
been vehicular rather than vernacular. Palestinian Jews used to resort 
to Greek to communicate either with Gentiles or with their diasporic 
correligionists. Strictly speaking, Jewish diglossia of Palestine at the 
end of the Second Temple period was bilingual rather than trilingual. 
Indeed, Hebrew functioned as an upper language and Aramaic as a 
lower language (except in Judea where a vernacular use of Hebrew 
seems to have been preserved until Bar Kokhba’s rebellion at least).! 
As for Greek, it was not organically integrated in this dynamic of 
coexistence of the upper language (Hebrew) with the lower language 
(Aramaic). Its use as an upper language was characteristic of either 
the Gentiles living in the country or the strongly Hellenized Jews (as 
the Sadducean aristocracy or the Herodian family). For the common 
people, Greek seems to have been restricted to the dimension of an 
impoverished vehicular. However, in the third and fourth century, the 


2 See above n. 8. 

3 See J. Greenfield, “Ihe Languages of Palestine, 200 B.C.E.-200 C.E.,” in Jew- 
ish Languages: Themes and Variations (Proceedings of Regional Conferences of the 
Association for Jewish Studies Held at the University of Michigan and New York 
University in March-April 1975), ed., Herbert H. Paper (Cambridge, 1978), 149-50; 
H. Rosén, “Die Sprachsituation im rémischen Palastina,” in Die Sprachen im rémischen 
Reich der Kaiserzeit, eds., G. Neumann and J. Untermamn (Kéln, 1980), 215-40. 

‘* See C. Rabin, “The Historical Background of Qumran Hebrew,” Scripta Hiero- 
solymitana, 4 (1958): 144-61; “Hebrew and Aramaic in the First Century,” Compendia 
Rerum Judaicarum ad Novum Testamentum, II, (Assen, 1976), 1007-39. 
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Jewish population of Palestine seems to have had a better command of 
Greek than during the end of the Second Temple Period.”® 

A sociolinguistic constellation where Greek may be considered, if 
not a genuine Judeo-Greek, at least a vector of Jewish identity, is the 
context of Diaspora in the Western Mediterranean. Jews who settled 
in Italy, in Gaul, and in Spain preserved the use of Greek, as witnessed 
by the massive resort to this language in the funeral steles or in the 
catacombs. Since these Western Jews probably drew their origin from 
the Eastern Mediterranean Diaspora where Greek had long assumed 
all the sociolinguistic functions a language can fulfill in a monolingual 
context, they did not even pray in Hebrew. In the corpus of Jewish 
inscriptions in Western Europe published by David Noy," the earliest 
specimens are mostly written in Latin or in Greek with an occasional 
use of the word shalom. Full-fledged Hebrew inscriptions appear only 
in Late Antique inscriptions, probably as a result of the arrival of 
Palestinian Jews, more connected to Hebrew and Aramaic than their 
correligionists from the Jewish communities of the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean Diaspora. Some of the later inscriptions display an interesting 
way of spelling Greek in Hebrew letters.” 

In the Diaspora of the Eastern Mediterranean (Egypt, Asia Minor, 
Greece), the resort to Greek would not linguistically distinguish the 
Hellenized Jews from their Gentile surroundings. Yet in the Western 
context where the lower language was Latin, the fact of using Greek as 
both a lower and an upper language constituted a linguistic specific- 
ity. An educated Roman may also have been fluent in Greek, but for 
him this language was tantamount to a snobbish sociolect. For Jews, 
on the other hand, Greek almost functioned as an ethnolect inasmuch 
as the mere fact of using Greek at all the levels of the sociolinguis- 
tic gamut was sufficient for categorizing them, if not as specifically 
Jewish, at least as Oriental. Indeed, apart from their specific religious 
identity, the Greek-speaking Jews of the Western Diaspora hardly dif- 
fered linguistically and culturally from Greek Gentiles, Anatolians, or 
Hellenized Syrians, the three other ethnic groups of Eastern Mediter- 
ranean extraction that were represented in the cultural horizon of the 


4% On the knowledge of Greek in Palestine at the time of the Tannaim and of the 
Amoraim, see S. Lieberman, Greek in Jewish Palestine (New York, 1942), 1-28. 

* D. Noy, Jewish Inscriptions of Western Europe (Cambridge, 2005). 

” See for example the fifth-century inscription reproduced in ibid., 98-9. 
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Western Mediterranean.* Needless to say, this diffuse Oriental iden- 
tity attached to the use of the Greek language in the West is not suf- 
ficient for viewing the Greek of the Jews living in the Latin-speaking 
provinces as a full-fledged Jewish language. 


II]. GREEK SPOKEN BY JEWS IN THE BYZANTINE EMPIRE 


In the Byzantine context, the Jews had both a vernacular command of 
Greek and a learned knowledge of Hebrew and Aramaic (unlike the 
Hellenized Jews of Antiquity and Late Antiquity who were completely 
monolingual). The knowledge of Hebrew in the Byzantine Empire is 
attested to at least since 553, when a novel promulgated by Justinian 
tried to put limitations on the monopoly of Hebrew in Jewish worship 
and to prohibit the study of Mishna (Sevtépwotc).'!” However, after the 
Arab conquest of Palestine and Syria in the second third of the seventh 
century, many Galilean Jews suffered from the economic recession 
provoked by the eradication of Palestinian vineyards by the Muslim 
conquerors. Many Jews of the former Byzantine provinces of the Near 
East chose to settle in other places of the Greek-speaking world: in 
Asia Minor, in the islands of the Aegean Sea, in mainland Greece, as 
well as in southern Italy (Apulia). From a sociolinguistic viewpoint, 
this transition to the West had two important consequences: first of 
all, it brought to the core of the Empire Jews who participated in the 
Hebrew/Aramaic culture of Palestinian Jewry; second, the recently 
emigrated Jews probably replaced their Aramaic vernacular with 
Greek. This was the first step toward a new diglossia with Hebrew 
and Aramaic occupying the status of the upper language and Demotic 
Greek assuming the functions of the vernacular. This situation sharply 
contrasts with the Palestinian situation where Greek was a language of 
prestige and Aramaic a language with vernacular functions. 

This new sociolinguistic situation according to which Hebrew and 
Judeo-Aramaic were the upper languages and Greek the lower one 
may justify the view of the Demotic varieties of Greek used among 
Byzantine Jews as Judeo-Greek (according to Rabin’s sociolinguistic 


18 See D. Noy, Foreigners at Rome: Citizens and Strangers, (London, 2000), 175. 

19 See A. Sharf, “Byzantine Jewry in the Seventh Century,” Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 
48 (1955): 105 [= Sharf, Jews and Other Minorities in Byzantium, (Ramat Gan, 1995), 
98]; Byzantine Jewry from Justinian to the Fourth Crusade, (London, 1971), 24-5. 
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criterion). Indeed, the relationship of the speaker to his own language 
considerably varies depending on which language functions as the 
Dachsprache of a given community. For a Christian Greek, the upper 
layer of the sociolinguistic hierarchy was constituted of both the Bib- 
lical Greek of the sacred texts and the learned Greek transmitted by 
Christian Paideia. For a Byzantine Jew, however, this upper layer was 
not Greek but Hebrew and Aramaic. In other words, the sociolinguis- 
tic difference between the Greek-Orthodox and the Jewish subjects of 
the Empire can be formulated as an opposition between a diglossia 
without bilingualism and a diglossia with bilingualism.” 

Let us now examine whether the texts from the Cairo Genizah edited 
by de Lange correspond from an internal viewpoint to the parameters 
that Bar-Asher formulated for the study of Jewish languages.” Some 
of these texts display features that we may encounter in Jewish lan- 
guages, namely the code switching between Hebrew and Greek” and 
the code mixing of both languages within the same sentence.”? How- 
ever, not all the cases of code mixing found in this study can be con- 
sidered specimens of Judeo-Greek. The just mentioned business letter, 
for instance, displays a situation that is diametrically opposite to what 
can be observed in Jewish languages where the matrix language is the 
non-Hebrew base and the added component is Hebrew or Aramaic.” 
Here, on the contrary, the grammatical armature of the sentence is 
Hebrew and the semantic words are borrowed from Greek, as in the 
following sentence: 


MWIVPRA TD ATW ERD) 1WHI30] DMN NWYNX 


I should tan them (v& t& yaya)... (Kai cipnndacavta)” from the work- 
ing (épyaota)”® 


20 On this category, see J. Fishman, “Bilingualism With and Without Diglos- 
sia; Diglossia With and Without Bilingualism,” Journal of Social Issues 23/2 (1967): 
29-38. 

21 See above n. 9. 

” Especially in the first three fragments of the Passover Haggadah where the text 
of the Hebrew Haggadah is interspersed with instructions in Greek. See de Lange, op. 
cit., 29-64. 

33 Especially in the business letter. See ibid., 21-7. 

24 See Bar-Asher, op. cit., 81-4. 

5 de Lange, ibid. understands this word as meaning “ruined.” In the context of 
the sentence, the phrase cai ecipnudoavta may assume a concessive value. It could be 
translated as “even if they are ruined.” 

6 See de Lange, op. cit., 22-3. I have quoted de Lange’s translation. 
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Since the redactor of the letter did not know the Hebrew words for 
such words as “tan,” “ruined,” or even “working,” he resorted to Greek. 
However, this intrasentential code switching did not break the conti- 
nuity of the syntagm. The Greek element is syntactically integrated 
within the Hebrew sentence. Let us consider for instance the combi- 
nation of the Hebrew article -0 with the substantive épyacta “work- 
ing.” Even more striking is the creation of the hybrid verbal periphrase 
W510] NWYRK where the semantically void verbal form NWYx “T shall 
do” is implemented by the final clause v& t& yveryw “to tan them.” 
Clearly, this insertion of Greek phrases in a minimalist Hebrew sen- 
tence is a solution ad hoc, the purpose of which was to compensate for 
the impossibility of expressing in Hebrew some trivial subjects taken 
from everyday life. In Jewish languages, on the contrary, the resort to 
Hebrew is supposed to compensate the lack of a vernacular word for 
the realia of Jewish life, especially as far as law and cult are concerned. 
Sometimes, it obeyed other purposes such as linguistic taboos or cryp- 
tolalic strategies. Whatever the pragmatic motivation of the code mix- 
ing might be, the occurrence of Kulturwérter borrowed from Hebrew 
or Aramaic within the framework of the Jewish language is regulated 
by consistent principles that contrast with the random way in which 
the Hebrew and the Greek of the business letter are intertwined. 
Actually, the few attestations of what may be viewed as a genuine 
sample of Judeo-Greek are the instructions inserted in the Haggadah 
fragments. These instructions that obviously belong to a lower stratum 
of the Hellenic diglossia may be viewed as testimonies of Judeo-Greek, 
although they do not contain any Hebrew words but only specifically 
Jewish uses of words common to Gentiles and Jews. This reshaping of 
the semantic system of the language according to the particularities 
of the Jewish experience was not registered as a parameter in Bar- 
Asher’s article. And yet it is highly relevant for several Jewish lan- 
guages. The most famous example of the shift of the signified which 
leaves untouched the signifier is the special value of Yiddish yortseyt 
“annual commemoration of the death” in comparison with its Ger- 
man counterpart Jahreszeit “season.” Such semantic specifications 
can be observed in the Greek instructions inserted in the Haggadah 
text samples edited by de Lange.”’ Let us take for example the word 
T2717 = wapobAw which de Lange has interpreted as a designation 


27 See ibid., 29-69. 
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for the karpas.** Although the original meaning of papovdAw is “let- 
tuce,” it stands here for the vegetables usually designated by the term 
karpas, that is celery, parsley, or radish, not necessarily lettuce, this last 
ingredient being rather associated with maror “the bitter herbs.” Now, 
in the Byzantine Haggadah, the maror is called PT 7D = nuxpidw.” 
Thus, we witness here a remodeling of the respective semantic fields 
of papodAw and mixpidiw. Indeed, papovAw has been severed from 
its usual reference to lettuce to become the conventional equivalent of 
karpas, which is a signified with plenty of potential references, depend- 
ing on the specific tradition. As for nixpidw, its etymological tie with 
mixpoc “bitter”*’ made it able to function as a correct equivalent of 
maror on the level of the signifier, although from the point of view 
of reference, this ingredient is mostly identified with lettuce, that is 
wopobAtw in Greek. This reinterpretation of the semantic distribution 
of papovdAw and nixpidw may be considered a typically Judeo-Greek 
feature. 

Likewise, it is remarkable that the unleavened bread has not been 
designated neither by the Hebrew term matzah nor by the appellation 
&Copuo of Biblical Greek, but by the Demotic word nittépw “little pita 
bread.”*! The translation of matzah by a word that Gentiles used to 
designate leavened bread has some parallels in other Jewish languages. 
In the Provencal of the Jews of Comtat Venaissin, for instance, the 
matzah was called coudolo, a common designation for a kind of bis- 
cuit. And in the French substandard of North African Jews, galette 
“round biscuit” is still occasionally used as an equivalent of matzah. 

Lastly, the semantic shift resulting from the adaptation of the Greek 
language to the Jewish experience also involves the verb evyapiot@ and 
the corresponding noun evyapiotia that are be taken as the equiva- 
lents of respectively 772 “to bless” and 7373 “blessing” instead of the 
expected words evAoy®@ and ebAoyia.” 


8 See ibid., 30. The equivalence karpas = papodAw is explicitly stated in the fourth 
of the four Haggadah fragments. See ibid., 66-7. 

2 See ibid., 50-3. 

© Let us bear in mind that from an etymological perspective, papobAw < papobA1ov 
is also connected with the semanteme “bitterness,” since it is the Greek avatar of Latin 
amarulus, itself a diminutive of amarus “bitter” See AeGucd to veoeAAnvikis Kowwrc 
(Thessalonic: Ivotitobto veoeAAnvixys onovdnc, 1998), 823b. However, it is not likely 
that this etymological value of apobAw was perceived synchronically. 

31 See ibid., 30-1; 50-3. The word nittdpw is a diminutive of nitta (Modern Greek 
nito “pita bread”). 

2 See ibid., 52-3; 62-3. 
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As for the medieval translations into Greek produced in a Jewish 
context,” they cannot be considered a real example of Judeo-Greek 
because the pressure of the source-text on the target-text is sufficient 
for explaining the particularity of the language. Moreover, the biblical 
translations produced in a Greek-speaking Jewish context are highly 
heterogeneous from one translation to the other,* and sometimes 
within the same translation. The impact of the already extant versions 
of the Bible (LXX, Aquila, Symmachus) are responsible for the inter- 
ference of an archaizing level of language on Demotic, which is usually 
the matrix language of the translation. Since each translation is a special 
mix between the indebtedness to the previous translation and innova- 
tion as well as between the high and low levels of the Greek diglossia, 
it is difficult to prove that there was a standard blend of Judeo-Greek 
used for the rendering of Biblical or Mishnaic Hebrew. The material 
gathered by de Lange is far from offering a uniform picture. 

Thus, the situation that we are facing here is completely different 
from that prevailing in the Judeo-Spanish speaking world, where a 
special language crystallized for the special purpose of translating 
Hebrew texts. If there was ever a Judeo-Greek language in the Byz- 
antine cultural horizon, it was mostly restricted to the dimension of 
vernacular, only fragmentary parts of which have been committed to 
writing. 


III. THE GREEK OF THE ROMANIOT JEWS 


From the end of the fifteenth century, a continuous wave of West- 
ern Mediterranean Jews reached the Ottoman Empire where they met 
the local Greek-speaking communities. The cultural clash provoked 
by the encounter between the Romaniots and the Westerners was 
mostly resolved by the assimilation to the standards of the newcomers, 
according to a process attested in other places of the Jewish world and 


33 See de Lange, op. cit., 71-305. 

34 Sometimes, the translation belongs to a very high level of Greek. This is the case 
of the translation conserved in the MS. Marcianus Greecus VII (Graecus Venetus), if 
we may consider it as a Jewish translation. On this text and its relationship with the 
Jewish translations of the Bible into Greek, see my article “La place du Venetus Grecus 
dans lhistoire des traductions grecques de la Bible,” Revue de philologie, LXXVIIL 
2 (1999): 155-74. 
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in other periods of Jewish history.** However, there are some traces of 
a Romaniot substrate in the Judeo-Spanish spoken by Sephardic Jews 
in Greece as well as in Turkey. Let us mention, for instance, the use of 
Ayifto “Egypt” < Atyurtog instead of Mitzraim in the Passover Hag- 
gadah. This pronunciation displays an interesting shift from the first 
to the last syllable, as well as a typically Demotic spirantization of [g] 
in [j] before a front vowel and of implosive [p] in [f].2° On the other 
hand, the reinterpretation of the initial [e-] as [a-] should be under- 
stood as an inner Judeo-Spanish phenomenon. 

Yet some areas resisted the overwhelming influence of both the 
Sephardic and Italiot Jews. These are the Romaniot communities of 
Epirus, Thessaly, Chalcis, and Crete. However, the vernacular tradi- 
tionally spoken by these Jews hardly differed from the Demotic Greek 
used in the non-Jewish surroundings.” In this respect, Romaniot Jews 
are very like their ancestors, the Byzantine Jews, whose only linguis- 
tic specificity consisted in using Hebrew as an upper language and in 
reshaping occasionally the semantic fields of the Greek words. 

Due to the overtly vernacular character of the Greek spoken by 
Romaniots, very few testimonies of their speech have been written 
down. Thus, the appraisal of the specificity of the particular blend of 
Greek should be analyzed in sociologic terms. The sporadic presence 
of a few Hebrew lexical items (mainly realia related to the Jewish cult 
or to specifically Jewish traditions) cannot by itself constitute a suf- 
ficient criterion for considering the language spoken by Romaniot 
Jew a specifically Jewish language. However, if we apply the tools of 
sociolinguistics, it appears that the Greek-speaking Jews constituted an 
interesting case of the preservation of the Greek language, even in such 
surroundings where Greek was not the official language. Before the 
annexation of Thessaly in 1881 and of Epirus in 1912-13, the Greek- 
speaking Jews of that area used to lived in the multicultural context 


* Cf. for instance, the assimilation of the Slavic-speaking non-Ashkenazic Jews to 
the standards of the Ashkenazim who immigrated to Poland and Lithuania from the 
end of the thirteenth century. 

* About this last evolution, see A. Thumb, Handbuch der neugriechischen Vols- 
sprache, 2nd edn., (Strasbourg, 1910), 12 [§14]. 

*” On the lack of any Jewish specificity in the Romaniot-spoken Greek, see the 
sound remarks of G. Drettas, “Propos sur la judéité grécophone,” in Vena Hebraica in 
Judeorum Linguis, (Proceedings of the 2nd International Conference on the Hebrew 
and Aramaic Elements in Jewish Languages (Milan, October 23-26, 1995), eds., 
S. Morag, M. Bar-Asher, M. Mayer-Modena, (Milan, 1999), 277-8. 
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of the Ottoman Empire.** Under such conditions, they were part of 
the same millet to which Spanish-speaking Sephardis belonged. How- 
ever, they did not share the same language with their correligionists. 
It should be stressed that in an Ottoman context, the Judeo-Spanish 
language was so intimately associated with the Jewish ethnic-religious 
identity that the Turks called this language yahudice “Jewish.” Thus, 
the Jews who did not speak yahudice but rather rumca “Greek” were 
linguistically closer to the members of the Greek-Orthodox millet than 
to most of the members of their own millet. If we take into account 
that in Turkish rum “Greek” was synonymous with “Christian,” it 
may sound quite strange that the Romaniot Jews spoke “Christian” 
(rumca) and not “Jewish” (yahudice), the latter term being reserved 
for Judeo-Spanish. This paradox is all the more striking in that some 
of the Romaniot Jews of Epirus lived in the Albanian town of Valona 
(Vloré), in an area that was never recuperated by the Greek State. In a 
certain sense, these Greek-speaking Jews contributed to the expansion 
of Hellenism outside of Greece, as did those of the Romaniots who 
emigrated to Israel or to the United States. 

After the integration of Northern Greece (Epirus, Macedonia, Thra- 
cia) to the Kingdom of Greece, the Greek-speaking Romaniots felt part 
of the nation, as shown by two indices. First, the migration trend that 
brought a lot of Epirot Jews to Athens between the two world wars. 
Second, the tendency of many Romaniot men (especially those from 
Chalcis) to serve as career officers in the Greek army. 

From a sociolinguistic viewpoint, the vernacular spoken by Roman- 
iot Jews was a dialectal blend of Demotic Greek. However, it did 
not continue a specific blend of Judeo-Greek. It was just an integral 
part of the dialectal context of some provinces like Epirus, Thessaly, 
Euboea, or Crete. With the recession of the dialects and the progress 
of the Neohellenic Koine,” even this local specificity displayed by the 
Romaniot Jews and their non-Jewish neighbors was given up in favor 
of an adaptation to the standards of Common Greek. This situation 
differed from that of the Sephardis whose usual language was Judeo- 
Spanish. The fact that the Romaniots used Greek as a vernacular cre- 
ated a continuum from the basilect up to the acrolect. 


** On the sociolinguistic context of Epirus under Ottoman rule, see Drettas, op. cit., 
275-6. 
> On this concept, see G. Babiniotis, NeoeAAnvixy xotvg (Athens, 1979). 
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On the other hand, the Sephardis had to learn Greek at a relatively 
late stage of their history. Thus, their command of Greek was acrolec- 
tal, as far as this term is relevant when speaking of Greek diglossia.” 
However, since the Greek literary language is based on Demotic, one 
can definitely have an acrolectal command of Demotic Greek. The 
point is that the Greek of the Salonician Jews was not influenced by 
a specific dialectal color, as was the vernacular of the Romaniots. It 
was basically the Greek acquired outside the framework of the family 
and the community. As such, it was colorless and conformed more to 
higher norm(s) of Greek, either purist or elegant Demotic. Whenever I 
had the opportunity to meet Sephardic Jews stemming from Salonica, 
I was deeply impressed by the quality of their Greek, which was all 
the more amazing in that most of them had left Greece a long time 
ago. These elderly people explained me that in their generation, that 
is the generation born in the late twenties-early thirties, there was a 
strong motivation to adopt the higher standards of Hellenism. Finally, 
it is noteworthy that there was no specific dialectal variety in Salon- 
ica, where the Greek population was only a minority until 1912-13. 
It is the massive arrival of Asia Minor Greeks in 1923 that bestowed 
a specific dialectal identity on the Greek spoken in the Jerusalem of 
the Balkans. Of course, this basilectal sub-standard was not the most 
attractive one for a young Sephardi eager to be culturally integrated 
to Greek society. 


IV. CONCLUSION 


According to the criteria mentioned above, it seems that the best 
method to use in addressing the question of Judeo-Greek is a differen- 
tial one. From Antiquity to the Byzantine era and from the Byzantine 
era to the modern period, Greek-speaking Jews may have developed 
a specific blend of Greek, the Jewish color of which was mainly due 
to the coexistence with Hebrew within traditional Jewish diglossia. 
It seems that there was never such a thing as the crystallization of a 


40 The presence of Hebrew in the sociolinguistic landscape of both Romaniots and 
Sephardis prevents speaking of a contrast between “bilingualism without diglossia” 
and “bilingualism with diglossia.” On this distinction, see Fishman, op. cit. How- 
ever, the linguistic horizon of the Sephardis was more variegated than that of the 
Romaniots. 
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specific Judeo-Greek language able to be handed down to posterity. 
Thus, if we should consider the various stages of Judeo-Greek in the 
long term, the continuity that one can perceive between Jewish texts 
written in Koine (such as the Gospels for instance) and later samples 
of Judeo-Greek has to be ascribed to the general development of the 
Greek language. The bottom line of this survey is a rather paradoxical 
one. Indeed, the Greek of the Gospels exerted a huge impact on the 
development of Greek as a whole. Now, the text of the four Evangelists 
is perhaps one of the rare examples, if not of a genuinely Judeo-Greek 
text, at least of a blend of language deeply influenced by another Jewish 
language, namely Judeo-Aramaic. Therefore, the Demotic Greek that 
crystallized during the Byzantine time may be considered the indirect 
and remote result of the Aramaization of Koine. 

To conclude, it seems that the only genuine blend of Judeo-Greek 
was the medieval variety of Greek, some fragments of which appear 
in the material from the Genizah. Only there can we perceive some 
traces of a restructuring of the semantic fields, a phenomenon that is 
characteristic of the crystallization of Jewish languages. However, this 
specific blend of Byzantine Judeo-Greek did not continue until mod- 
ern times. Furthermore, some other periods of Byzantine history or 
some other places in the Empire may have given birth to other variet- 
ies of Judeo-Greek, irreducible to the specific specimens found in the 
Genizah. Thus, one has to conceive the various attestations of Greek 
spoken by Jews as a multifocal phenomenon that did not necessarily 
lead to the crystallization of a specific linguistic system that might be 
considered “Judeo-Greek.” 


CONSTRUCTING IDENTITY THROUGH ART: JEWISH ART AS 
A MINORITY CULTURE IN BYZANTIUM 


Rina Talgam 


This paper will focus on the role played by visual art in constructing 
the ethnic and religious identity of the Jewish community as a minor- 
ity group in Byzantium. A cultural identity, in the full sense of the 
term, is not only how a person sees himself, but also how he perceives 
himself in relation to others. Jewish art took into account the contact 
with others in fostering the internal dialogue among members of the 
community, and therefore in order to understand its development in 
the Byzantine period, it should be examined against the background of 
contemporary Christian art with which it had a profound and multi- 
dimensional dialogue. 

The complex interrelationship between Jewish and Christian art in 
early Byzantium was dynamic and under constant renegotiation. The 
Jewish response to Christian art was ambivalent and not always con- 
sistent. One can point to processes of assimilation to the predominant 
architecture and art, but one also takes note of the segregation from 
it. The interactions between Jewish art and Christian art were of a 
dialectic nature and affected both sides. At times the relationships bore 
the character of a polemic, either overt or covert, but there were cases 
when they bore testimony to a similar mentality and a large shared 
inventory of images. 

In characterizing these mutual relationships, we must employ a var- 
ied vocabulary that ranges, on the one hand, from acculturation and 
assimilation, through the borrowing and adaptation of ideas, models, 
and motifs taken from the majority culture to differentiation reflected 
through the use of an exclusive set of symbols and the omission of 
others, on the other. In examining the visual dialogues between Juda- 
ism and Christianity, we must pay careful attention to the multiple 
voices in each of them. 

The interaction between Judaism and Christianity in early Byzantine 
art has become an issue of enormous scholarly interest in recent years. 
The basis for this approach to Jewish art was laid in Kurt Weitzmann 
and Herbert Kessler’s joint research of the paintings in the synagogue 
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at Dura-Europos, where one can discern a polemical dialogue with 
Christian art and pagan cults,' and is also evident in Elisheva Revel- 
Neher’s studies.” Zeev Weiss’s majestic volume on the Sepphoris syna- 
gogue® and Steven Fine’s thought-provoking book, Art and Judaism 
in the Greco-Roman World, have also made important contributions 
to the topic.* 

The locus of my study is Jewish art of the early Byzantine period 
in Palaestina and Arabia, which is better represented in archaeologi- 
cal discoveries than that of the Diaspora. By contrast to the wealth of 
information concerning Jewish art from the fourth to eighth centuries, 
we know almost nothing, if anything at all, about Jewish art in Middle 
and Late Byzantium. 

It is not my intention to provide a full and comprehensive survey of 
the artistic finds, as they have already been dealt with in various general 
studies.* I wish to draw attention to some methodological aspects and 
to focus on a number of principal subjects which, in my view, heighten 
our understanding of the dialogue between Jewish and Christian art 
in Byzantium. The subjects under discussion deal with the changes 
of attitudes toward figurative art, the difficulties arising from the fact 
that the two rival faiths share a common sacred text, their different 
sentiments regarding the Temple in Jerusalem, and their approach to 
the classic pagan artistic legacy. Finally, I will relate to the subject of 
exclusive symbols. 

This paper relates to the works of art as historical documents. A 
careful examination of them and their inclusion in the scientific dis- 
course makes a richer perception of the past possible. Sometimes the 
art confirms the textual evidence and at others times contradicts it. 
This lack of agreement obliges us to assume that the historical picture 


1 K. Weitzmann and H. Kessler, The Frescoes of the Dura Synagogue and Christian 
Art (Washington D.C., 1990). 

2 E. Revel-Neher, L’arche d’alliance dans Vart juif et chrétien du second au dixieme 
siécles (Paris, 1984). 

3 Z, Weiss, The Sepphoris Synagogue: Deciphering an Ancient Message through Its 
Archaeological and Socio-Historical Contexts (Jerusalem, 2005). 

4 S. Fine, Art e& Judaism in the Greco—Roman World; Toward a New Jewish Archae- 
ology (Cambridge, 2005). 

° R. Hachlili, Ancient Jewish Art and Archaeology in the Land of Israel (Leiden, 
1988); idem, Ancient Jewish Art and Archaeology in the Diaspora (Leiden, 1998); 
S. Fine, ed., Sacred Realm; The Emergence of the Synagogue in the Ancient World 
(Oxford, 1996); L. Levine, ed., Ancient Synagogues Revealed (Jerusalem, 1981); idem, 
The Ancient Synagogue: The First Thousand Years (New Haven, 2005). 
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is more complex than we had thought. The research issues confronting 
an art historian do not differ from those facing a historian analyzing 
a text: 

When was the work created? What is its significance? In what lies 
its uniqueness and importance? Who was the artist/author who cre- 
ated it? Where did he receive his training/education? Whence did 
he take his models/ideas? Did he understand them? If he changed 
something, what did he change? If he invented something, how did 
he invent it? Who was the patron? What was his social status, occupa- 
tion, level of education? What was his motivation? Who looked at / 
read his creation? When? Under what circumstances? The main dif- 
ferences in the decipherment procedure stem from the fact that while 
historical-philological research can remain within the limits of the 
textual medium, an art historian who wishes to understand the ‘sig- 
nificance of visual art in the historical context in which it functioned, 
is obliged to bridge the gap between the visual and textual media. It is 
impossible to understand a work of art in isolation from the histori- 
cal context, and therefore the reading of texts is essential. We have no 
other way of beginning the search for significance. 

My impression is that the procedure of decipherment often strength- 
ens the privileged status of the text in relation to the visual creation 
and one must be wary of this. One should take into account the pos- 
sibility that the text was influenced by visual art.° Thus, for example, 
the figurative image of the sun as a rider in his chariot appears at least 
twice in midrashim of the early Byzantine period. In Numbers Rabbah 
12: 4 it is written: ““The chariot of it purple’. Chariot signifies the sun, 
which is set on high and rides in a chariot, lighting up the world. This 
accords with the text: “The sun, which is as a bridegroom coming out 
of his chamber’... As a result of the potency of the sun the rain comes 
down, and as a result of the potency of the sun the earth yields fruit.” 
Midrash Deuteronomy Rabbah 16 states: “The Holy One Blessed- 
Be-He showed Abraham all of the Zodiac (mazalot) surrounding his 
Divine Presence (shekhinah);...and said: just as the zodiac surrounds 
Me, with My glory in the center, so shall your descendants multi- 
ply and camp under many flags, with My shekhinah in the center.” 
When figurative metaphors like those I have just mentioned appear in 


6 A. Wharton, “Good and Bad Images from the Synagogue of Dura Europos: Con- 
texts, Subtexts, Intertexts,” Art History 17.1 (1994): 1-25. 
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literature, one must seriously examine the possibility that visual art is 
the source and not the opposite. 

The connection between text and visual imagery is not a simple one, 
and therefore I have chosen to examine some methodological aspects 
relating to it and to focus on their reflection in early Byzantine Chris- 
tian and Jewish art. 


J. Some METHODOLOGICAL COMMENTS ON THE CONNECTION 
BETWEEN VISUAL REPRESENTATION AND TEXT: JEWISH AND 
CHRISTIAN ART IN BYZANTIUM AS A TEST CASE 


The methodological aspects relating to the connection between visual 
images and texts in the art of Late Antiquity and the Middle Ages have 
been discussed by various scholars.’ I wish to offer a number of com- 
ments concerning visual images and texts to be discussed below. 

One can point to several levels of linkage. Of these, I enumerate the 
two principal ones. 


A. Direct Connection between Text and Visual Images 


The closest connection apparently exists when art forms an illustra- 
tion of the text. However, even in this case one must pay attention, 
as even when there is a direct connection, the visual presentation will 
always have a measure of interpretation. For example, despite the 
detailed description of the Ark of the Covenant in the Bible, one can- 
not obtain from it an unambiguous picture of its form. An artist was 
often obliged to fill the gap left by the author, and he could have added 
details or in other cases left some out. In the depiction of the Binding 
of Isaac at Dura-Europos and Beth Alpha (Fig. 1, color) for example, 
an arm extending from heaven has replaced the voice of God’s angel. 
Since it was impossible to depict the angel’s voice visually, the artist 
borrowed another common metaphor for Divine intervention from 
biblical language, which could be translated into a visual image. This 
motif first appeared in Jewish art in the third century and then pen- 
etrated into Christian and imperial art. The designer of the Sepphoris 


7 J. Small, The Parallel Worlds of Classical Art and Text (Cambridge, 2003); 
R. Brilliant, Visual Narratives; Storytelling in Etruscan and Roman Art (Ithaca, 1984); 
H. Maguire, Earth and Ocean: The Terrestrial World in Early Byzantine Art (Univesity 
Park, 1987); E. Sears and T. Thomas, Reading Medieval Art (Michigan, 2002). 
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mosaic (Fig. 2, color), unlike his colleagues in Dura-Europos and Beth 
Alpha, either because he thought that a verbal metaphor should not 
be translated into a visual image in a religion in which God is invis- 
ible, or because he felt uneasy about the fact that the selfsame image 
symbolized God the Father and the ram, the Son of God, in Christian 
art, decided to dispense with it and alluded to the Divine presence by 
means of the removal of footwear, a detail not mentioned in the bibli- 
cal text and the Midrashic literature on the Binding of Isaac.’ More- 
over, artists base their repertoire of images on a visual tradition, which 
sometimes exists as an autonomous entity from the textual heritage. 

Thus, for example, nothing in the biblical text explains the depic- 
tion of King David enchanting the animals with his music, as shown 
in one of the mosaic panels in the synagogue at Gaza (Fig. 3, color).* 
This figure of David, which shows great similarity to the rendition of 
Orpheus, is a transformation of this mythological figure into that of 
David. This connection was made because the attributes of the Thra- 
cian poet, whose music enchanted even beasts of prey and who was 
conceived as a symbol of heavenly peace, matched those of David the 
musician, author of the Psalms, the heaven-inspired poet whose music 
is a promise of redemption. In this context, Friedman comments that 
the association of Orpheus and David “would have been quickly appar- 
ent to persons accustomed to thinking typologically.” Friedman also 
directs our attention to Christian texts in which the wonderful music 
of Orpheus is compared to that of David, which is superior to it.!' As 
mentioned by Barasch, such a direct comparison is unknown from 
Jewish sources of Late Antiquity.’ 


8 Z. Weiss, “The Sepphoris Synagogue Mosaic and the Role of Talmudic Literature 
in Its Iconographical Study,” in From Dura Europos to Sepphoris: Studies in Jewish Art 
and Society in Late Antiquity, Journal of Roman Archaeology Supplement 40, eds., 
L. Levine and Z. Weiss (Portsmouth, 2000), 15-30. 

° M. Barasch, “The David Mosaic at Gaza,” Eretz-Israel 10 (1971): 94-9; idem, 
“The David Mosaic of Gaza,” Assaph; Studies in Art History, 1 (1980): 1-33; P. Finney, 
“Orpheus-David: A Connection in Iconography between Greco-Roman Judaism and 
Early Christianity,” JJA 5 (1978): 6-15. 

0 J. Friedman, Orpheus in the Middle Ages (Cambridge, 1970), 148. 

Friedman 1970, 149ff. 

” Barasch 1980, 15. This is not the first depiction of David-Orpheus in Jewish art. 
Above the niche of the Holy Ark in the first cycle of paintings executed in the syna- 
gogue of Dura-Europos, David-Orpheus is depicted wearing Persian garb and a Phry- 
gian cap; he enchants the animals with his music. Another portrayal is in the Jewish 
cemetery of the Vigna Randanini in Rome. 
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‘The great innovations in the way David is depicted as Orpheus in the 
Gaza synagogue are the royal elements of his figure, particularly the 
crown. In the depictions of Orpheus from Late Antiquity, he could 
be sitting on a seat but a crown is never present. Orpheus was never 
imagined as a king, and the majestic character of the David-Orpheus 
from Gaza should be understood not only against the background of 
David, king of Israel, but also against the typological identification 
of David with the Byzantine emperor. This connection was initially 
made in the time of Constantine, who was known as “the new David.” 
However, the known visual examples of this parallelism are from the 
period of Justinan onwards, such as, for example, the mosaic at the 
base of the apse-conch in the church of the Monastery of St. Catherine 
in Sinai. 

Sometimes we are likely to find a depiction that includes elements 
contradicting the text. An example of this are the depiction of the 
Binding of Isaac at Sepphoris (Fig. 2, color) and Beth Alpha (Fig. 1, 
color), in which, in contrast to the biblical text, the ram is not caught 
by his horns in a thicket but is tethered to a tree. We must be conscious 
of the possibility that artists incorporated in their creations ideas taken 
from various texts, and that they were inspired not only by those texts 
but also by other works of art in addition to their reference to the 
text. Moreover, especially with regard to ancient societies, we must 
also take into account the knowledge that was transmitted orally, as 
well as the possibility that an oral tradition could have preceded the 
written text. From this it follows that a Midrash reflected in a visual 
presentation could testify to its precedence in relation to the time of 
compilation of the collection of Midrashim in which it was included. 

Another matter to be taken into account is that an illustration 
accompanying a text would have significance beyond the text itself. 
Thus, for example, the illustration to Psalms (Septuagint) 51:21, “then 
the bulls will be sacrificed on Your altar,” when it appears at the front 
of the altar in a sixth-century Christian chapel, takes on a liturgical 
significance which is not found in the original text. 


8 G. Noga-Banai’, ‘David’s Plates’ from Lambousa hoard, Cyprus (MA thesis, The 
Hebrew University, Jerusalem, 1995), 45 (Hebrew). 

4K, Weitzmann, “Introduction to the Mosaics and Monumental Paintings,” in The 
Monastery of Saint Catherine at Mount Sinai, The Church and Fortress of Justinian, 
G. H. Forsyth and K. Weitzmann with I. Sevéenko and F. Anderegg (Ann Arbor, 
1973), pl. CII, CXIX B. 

© T shall deal with this subject more explicitly later on. 
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In the category of texts which have a direct connection with visual 
art, the rhetoric genre termed ekphrasis is also included. The ekphrasis 
had its beginning in ancient Greece and continued to be part of the 
classic education of the learned in the Byzantine period.’ The great 
innovations of the Byzantine period were ekphraseis of sacred archi- 
tecture alongside the continued use of this genre in relation to secular 
art. As mentioned by James, Webb, and Elsner, the ekphrasis is not a 
simple description of a work of art, but one intended to arouse among 
the audience a reaction towards it.’ The ekphrasis was not adopted by 
the Jews of Byzantium and one should ask whether there were other 
texts that filled the gap and gave rise to the correct attitude toward the 
subjects appearing in synagogue art. It is possible that a small group of 
piyyutim and homilies recited in the synagogues partially fulfilled this 
function, although the typical features of the piyyutim are not siniilar 
to ekphrasis but to Christian hymns, as is well illustrated by a com- 
parison with the poetry of Romanos. 

The number of Jewish texts that directly reference art is small and 
also less informative in comparison to Christian literature. From vari- 
ous texts of the church fathers one learns, inter alia, about the impor- 
tant role played by art in illustrating the typological thought that the 
image or scene that is depicted from the Old Testament is a prefigura- 
tion and suggests another that exceeds it in importance.'* This was the 
great innovation of Christian art from the third century, with which 
Jewish art had to compete. The few Jewish texts at our disposal deal 
with laws governing idolatry. In the relevant sources, the silence of the 
Sages on all matters relating to art has helped to foster the modern 
myth about the artless Jew.’ How great was the surprise of schol- 
ars in the 1920s when, for the first time, synagogues decorated with 


‘6 TD. Fowler, “Narrate and Describe: The Problem of Ekphrasis,” Journal of Roman 
Studies 81 (1991): 25-35; D. Carrier, “Ekphrasis and Interpretation: Two Modes of 
Art History Writing,” British Journal of Aesthetics 27 (1987): 20-31; L. James and 
R. Webb, “To Understand Ultimate Things and Enter Secret Places: Ekphrasis and Art 
in Byzantium,” Art History 14 (1991): 1-17. 

17 James and Webb, “Ekphrasis and Art in Byzantium,” 1-17; R. Webb, “The Aes- 
thetics of Sacred Space: Narrative, Metaphor, and Motion in Ekphraseis of Church 
Buildings,” DOP 53 (1999): 59-74; J. Elsner, Art and the Roman Viewer: The Transfor- 
mation of Art from the Pagan World to Christianity (Cambridge, 1995), 21-48. 

18 H. Kessler, “Through the Temple Veil: The Holy Image in Judaism and Christi- 
anity,” Kairos 32-33 (1990-1991): 53-77. 

19 K, Bland, The Artless Jew; Medieval and Modern Affirmation and Denials of the 
Visual (Princeton, 2001). 
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mosaics featuring the sacred utensils, the zodiac, and biblical figures 
were discovered. 


B. Indirect Connection between Text and Visual Imagery 


Very often the scholar deciphering a work of art is required to rely on 
texts, which have no direct connection with it. This leads to a fear that 
scholars seeking to interpret a work of art will randomly choose texts 
in order to support the interpretation they wish to propose. However, 
this does not have to be the case. It is desirable that we look for texts 
that were written in the same vicinity and at the same time as the visual 
representation, so one can say that they reflect a similar mentality and 
were created in the same cultural climate. Thus, for example, I am not 
of the opinion that the Hekhalot and Merkavah literature is needed 
to explain the appearance of the zodiac in a synagogue, the location 
and main dedicatory inscription of which indicate that it belonged 
to circles of the Nasi.” I find it difficult to understand why esoteric 
knowledge of this kind would occupy the central place on the floor of 
a synagogue whose congregants included Hillel II. 

Our meager knowledge of the standing of the Sages and the extent 
of their influence on Jewish society and synagogue art after the 
completion of the Jerusalem Talmud has led a number of scholars 
to doubt the relevance of these sources for an understanding of the 
meaning of the decorations.” The synagogue at Rehob, in which a long 
Halakhic inscription is cited, suggests the opposite. Others suggest that 
we should regard the synagogues at Sepphoris and Susiya, in which 
emphasis is given to the offering of sacrifices in the Tabernacle and 
Temple, as belonging to the priestly class, despite the fact that the ded- 
icatory inscriptions discovered in them mention a priest together with 


20 Magness holds the view that Helios was also meant to represent Metatron, the 
divine super-angel; J. Magness, “Heaven on Earth: Helios and the Zodiac Cycle in 
Ancient Palestinian Synagogues,” DOP 59 (2007): 1-52. 

1 L. Levine, “The Sages and the Synagogue in Late Antiquity: The Evidence of 
the Galilee,” in The Galilee in Late Antiquity, ed. idem (New York, 1992), 201-22; 
S. Schwartz, “On the Program and Reception of the Synagogue Mosaics,” in From 
Dura Europos to Sepphoris: Studies in Jewish Art and Society in Late Antiquity, Journal 
of Roman Archaeology Supplement 40, eds., L. Levine and Z. Weiss (Portsmouth, 
2000), 165-182; idem, Imperialism and Jewish Society 200 B.C.E. to 640 CLE. (Prince- 
ton, 2001), 245-59. 
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people who are not priests.”” Moreover, their iconographic scheme is 
indistinguishable in its other components from that of the synagogues 
of Beth Alpha and Na‘aran. 

In my opinion, any dichotomous presentation of the priestly agenda 
versus that of the Sages is incorrect.” As indicated by Elior, over the 
generations the synagogue became a communal cultural-religious- 
social establishment, which combined various traditions from the 
world of the Sages and that of the priests.” 

The mosaic in the Sepphoris synagogue, characterized by a complex 
iconographic scheme which was meant to educate, bears testimony to 
the involvement of intellectuals in the planning stage. A stand that 
severs synagogue decoration like that at Sepphoris from the world of 
the Sages leads to the unacceptable claim about the existence of an 
intellectual elite, which formed a leadership alternative to that of’the 
Sages. 

Following the same logic, I suggest that we take into consideration 
all the literature of the synagogue in Late Antiquity, while studying its 
decoration. This literature was varied and included prayer, public ser- 
mons (derashot), Aramaic translation (targum), and liturgical poetry 
(piyyut). In response to Fine, who gives priority to liturgical poetry, I 
would like to say that liturgical texts are indeed relevant to the under- 
standing of the decoration, but I do not comprehend why there is a 
need to exclude other sources.” The synagogue served not only as a 
house of prayer but also as a house of study and therefore the midrash 
and targum are also relevant to understanding it. 

The artist in antiquity and his patrons, like the modern artist, gave 
visual expression to his sociocultural experience. Therefore we, as 


2 J. Yahalom, “The Sepphoris Synagogue Mosaic and its Story,” in From Dura 
Europos to Sepphoris: Studies in Jewish Art and Society in Late Antiquity, Journal of 
Roman Archaeology Supplement 40, eds., L. Levine and Z. Weiss (Portsmouth, 2000), 
§3-92; O. Irshai, “The Priesthood in Jewish Society in Late Antiquity,” in Continuity 
and Renewal, Jews and Judaism in Byzantine-Christian Palestine, ed., L. Levine (Jeru- 
salem, 2004), 67-106 (Hebrew). 

2 L. Levine, “Contextualizing Jewish Art: The Synagogues at Hammat Tiberias 
and Sepphoris,” in Jewish Culture and Society in the Christian Roman Empire, eds., 
R. Kalmin and S. Schwartz (Leuven, 2003), 91-131. 

4 R. Elior, “Hekhalot and Merkavah Literature: Its Relation to the Temple, the 
Heavenly Temple, and the ‘Diminished Temple,” Continuity and Renewal Jews and 
Judaism in Byzantine-Christian Palestine, ed. L. Levine (Jerusalem, 2004), 117-8 
(Hebrew). 

* Fine, Art and Judaism, 188. 
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scholars, must try to understand the art against the background of 
the entire cultural environment in which the artist worked. The Tar- 
gumim, the homiletic interpretations, the prayers, and the piyyutim 
are relevant not only when they directly explain one or another detail 
in the depiction. This literature reflects the way the people of that 
time interpreted canonical texts, and teaches us about the spirit of the 
times and the variety of approaches adopted by those who gave literary 
expression to the liturgy in the synagogue, to which the creators of the 
mosaic gave visual expression. 


II. CHANGES WITH REGARD TO FIGURATIVE ART IN JEWISH AND 
CHRISTIAN SOCIETY IN BYZANTIUM 


In contrast to the strict interpretation of the Second Commandment 
in the Hellenistic and Early Roman periods that led to an almost com- 
plete avoidance of animal and human representations, from the third 
century on the attitude became much more liberal. The different reac- 
tions to the threat posed by the art of the majority culture, which is 
reflected by raising high partitions and limiting the areas in which 
it was possible to point to exchange of ideas in the Second Temple 
period as opposed to the expansion of the dynamic area in the early 
Byzantine period, call for an explanation. 

What changed the Jewish attitude toward art? Yaron Eliav claims 
that what helped the Sages to adopt a less conservative approach 
toward mythological statuary already in the second century is that 
they accepted the distinction in contemporary Greco-Roman thought 
between an idol and a statue.”* I would like to suggest that this dis- 
tinction became more pronounced in the early Byzantine period and 
facilitated the Jews’ use of images taken from classical art, even within 
the synagogue. As indicated by Lea Stirling, the anti-pagan legislation 
of Theodosius stresses not statuary, but worship.”’ The law clearly dif- 
ferentiates between decorative and religious functions, with sacrifice 
as a way to identify a religious function. Statuary itself in a private or 


6 Y, Eliav, “Viewing the Sculptural Enviroment: Shaping the Second Command- 
ment,” in The Talmud Yerushalmi and Graeco-Roman Culture Vol. 3, ed., P. Schafer 
(Tiibingen, 2003,) 411-33. 

7” L. Stirling, The Learned Collector; Mythological Statuettes and Classical Taste in 
Late Antique Gaul (Ann Arbor, 2005), 156-63. 
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secular context is not forbidden, just the worship of statuary is banned. 
The ecclesiastical and hagiographic sources of the fourth century and 
later report the obliteration of statues, but nearly all these accounts 
focus on statuary in sanctuaries. 

The common scholarly approach maintains that the liberal inter- 
pretation of the Second Commandment at that time should be under- 
stood in light of the weakening power of paganism and a lapse in the 
danger of idolatry. This is the position taken by Ephraim Urbach and 
Nahman Avigad, whose basic studies of the rabbinic laws governing 
idolatry are examined against the background of the archaeological 
finds from the Roman period.” 

This conception emphasizes two sides of the triangle and largely 
ignores the third—the recognition of Christianity as the official reli- 
gion of the Roman Empire. The waning of paganism indeed allowed 
for the more extensive use of figures drawn from Greco-Roman art, 
but the main reason for the change was the need to contend with the 
rising power of Christianity, which used art as an efficient tool for 
establishing its faith. The triumph of Christianity changed the scene 
radically. Up to the time of Constantine, the Roman Empire was a 
pluralist world, composed of many cults and religions. As indicated by 
Athanassiadi, the categories ‘orthodoxy’ and ‘heresy’ were alien to the 
pagan intellectuals of Late Antiquity. In this climate of toleration of 
others creeds, Judaism stood apart in claiming an exclusive knowledge 
of God. As an offshoot of Judaism, Christianity also thought in terms 
of one true faith and one sole path, but at the same time conducted 
missionary activity to save humanity from spiritual ignorance. All 
other ways were considered the wrong kind of choice.” This intolerant 
way of thinking, common to Judaism and Christianity, increased the 
tension between them. Moreover, the colonization of the Holy Land 
under Christian rule was not limited to the control of the economi- 
cal and physical resources, but also transformed this region from a 
Jewish Promised Land into a Christian Holy Land. Furthermore, as 
early as the third century, Christian art employed biblical stories to 


8 E. Urbach, “The Rabbinical Laws of Idolatry in the Second and Third Centu- 
ries in Light of Archaeological and Historical Facts,” Eretz Israel 5 (1958): 189-205 
(Hebrew); N. Avigad, Beth She’arim 3 (Jerusalem, 1972): 201-8 (Hebrew). 

”> P. Athanassiadi, “The Creation of Orthodoxy in Neoplatonism,” in Philosophy 
and Power in the Graeco-Roman World, Essays in Honour of Miriam Griffin, eds., 
G. Clark and T, Rajak (Oxford, 2002), 271-3. 
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assimilate the Christian typology, and from the early fourth century 
on the Christian basilica was regarded symbolically as the successor of 
Solomon’s Temple. The presentation of Jewish history as subordinate 
to and completed by the Incarnation did not allow the Jews to sit idle 
and called for a response. 

One of the questions that need to be asked is: Who led this move 
in Jewish society? According to the view widely expressed in research 
literature, the impulse to create figurative art on the floors of syna- 
gogues came from the “common people,” and the role of the Sages 
was confined to not having tried to prevent it. In other words, the 
Sages adopted a passive stance and certainly did not play a leading role 
in this move.” The approach of these scholars is based, inter alia, on 
the way in which they explain the two statements in tractate Avodah 
Zarah 42b of the Jerusalem Talmud: The first declares that “in the days 
of Rabbi Johanan [third century] they began to paint on walls, and he 
did not prevent them.” The second proclaims that “in the days of R. 
Abun [first half of the fourth century] they began to make designs on 
mosaics, and he did not prevent them.”*! I wish to propose a slightly 
different reading of the above-mentioned Talmudic text. In my view, 
the main thing to be learned from this evidence is that Jews felt the 
need to give visual expression to their cultural identity, and that the 
Sages understood that the historical circumstances at that time justi- 
fied a change in the Halakha, as well as their recognition of the effec- 
tive didactic values of visual depictions. At this stage, the Sages showed 
a passive attitude, but they were not cut off from what was happening 
and moreover did not cede their controlling influence.” Just as Rabbi 
Johanan and Rabbi Abun represented a tolerant approach among the 
Sages with regard to synagogue art, there were possibly others who 


© L. Levine, The Rabbinic Class of Roman Palestine in Late Antiquity (Jerusalem, 
1989), 180; S. Stern, “Figurative Art and the Halakha in the Mishnaic—Talmudic 
Period”, Zion 61 (1996): 397-420 (Hebrew). 

31 This passage as well as others have been recently re-explored by Fine in his 
discussion of the attitudes towards art in rabbinic literature; Fine, Art and Judaism, 
97-123; see esp. 98-9, 120-2. 

32 A nuanced and balanced reappraisal of the archaeological and literary sources 
in regard to the influence of the rabbis within Jewish society in general and the syn- 
agogues in particular is presented by Stuart Miller; S. Miller, “The Rabbis and the 
Non-existent Monolithic Synagogue,” in Jews, Chistians, and Polytheists in the Ancient 
Synagogue; Cultural Interaction during the Greco-Roman Period, ed., S. Fine (London, 
1999), 57-70. 
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adopted a more conservative attitude.*? The Dura-Europos synagogue 
and the synagogue mosaics from the fourth century indeed verify the 
Talmudic evidence, since from that time figures appear on synagogue 
walls and later, on floors. 

And what happened in Christian society? Who led the move there 
and what was the stand of the church fathers on this issue? In this case 
too, the first significant discoveries of Christian art are from the third 
century and they precede the positive attitude to such art on the part 
of the church fathers. Only in the second half of the fourth century did 
the Cappadocian fathers begin to speak in favor of art as an expedient 
means of education, mainly for those who were illiterate. St. Gregory 
of Nyssa, when referring to the martyrion of St. Theodore at Euchaita, 
near Amaseia in the Pontus, states “for painting, even if it is silent, is 
capable of speaking from the wall and being of greatest benefit. As for 
the mosaicist, he made noteworthy the floor to tread on.”*4 However, 
not everyone agreed with the approach of Gregory of Nyssa and some 
expressed profound concern about the use of images in a religious 
context. As an example, Epiphanius of Salamis (previously from Pal- 
estinian Eleutheropolis) is ranked among the opponents of Christian 
religious art. One of his claims is that, “When images are put up, the 
customs of the pagans do the rest.”* 

It is worth paying heed to the fact that the Fathers of the Church 
themselves often use metaphors taken from the field of art to explain 
theology. Time and again we find the terms “guide lines” and “under- 
painting” as opposed to painting to explain that the Old Testament is a 
prefiguration that suggests another story that exceeds it in importance,” 
and Athanasius even speaks of the Incarnate Logos as a painter or art 
restorer and of the human soul as a damaged painting that needs to 
be renewed and restored.” 


3 J, Baumgarten, “Art in the Synagogue, Some Talmudic Views,” in Jews, Chistians, 
and Polytheists in the Ancient Synagogue; Cultural Interaction during the Greco-Roman 
Period, ed., S. Fine (London, 1999), 71-86. 

4 Gregory of Nyssa, Oratio laudatoria Sancti ac Magni Martyris Theodori (PG 
46, col. 737 and also 757 D); C. Mango, The Art of the Byzantine Empire 312-1453 
(Toronto, 1986), 36-7; E. Kitzinger, “The Cult of Images in the Age before Icono- 
clasm,” DOP 8 (1954): 86-136. 

© Panarion haer., 27, 6, 10; Kitzinger “Cult of Images,” 93. 

*© G, Ladner, “The Concept of the Image in the Greek Fathers and the Byzantine 
Iconoclastic Controversy,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers 7 (1953), 19. 

7” Athanasius, De incarnatione 14; R. M. Jensen, Face to Face; Portraits of the Divine in 
Early Christianity (Minneapolis, 2005), 170-2; Ladner “Concept of Images,” 25, note 25. 
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The dedicatory inscriptions in most of the communal churches in 
cities, towns, and villages in Palaestina and Arabia, dated from the fifth 
to the seventh century, testify to the close collaboration between phi- 
lanthropists, members of the congregation, and officeholders of various 
ranks in the Church administration. The bishop is usually mentioned 
at the start of the inscription as a form of dating, but, it seems to me, 
also to express his blessing of the act of erecting or renovating the 
church. The priest is often mentioned after him, sometimes the deacon 
is also named, and then the private donors who were members of the 
community. From this we learn that in the minds of the people of 
that time, the laying of a mosaic was perceived as a joint enterprise of 
the Church administration and members of the congregation. More- 
over, the complex and well thought out mosaics also indicate the direct 
involvement of the educated clergy in the planning of these intellectual 
decorative schemes. A distinction between the categories of low cul- 
ture (that coming from the illiterate) and high culture (originating in 
the Church clergy) with regard to the floor mosaics in local churches 
is thus incorrect.*? Moreover, the ekphraseis from the early Byzantine 
period show that one should avoid attributing certain ways of looking 
at art to intellectuals versus the illiterates. Thus, for example, Gregory 
of Nyssa reacts to a painting of the Binding of Isaac emotionally by 
saying: “I have often seen this tragic event depicted in painting and 
could not walk by the sight of it without shedding tears, so clearly did 
art present the story to one’s eyes.”*° Other distinguished scholars, like 
St. Nilus of Sinai, Procopius of Gaza, and Choricius of Gaza, in their 
interpretation of works of art, have also preferred the simple literal 
sense without attributing to it symbolic or allegorical significance.*! 

In view of the clergy’s involvement in the construction of churches 
and the didactic nature of Christian liturgy and art, it is difficult to 
assume that the Sages remained apathetic in granting permission for 


38 Thus, for example the dedicatory inscription in the chapel of Khirbat al-Kursi 
reads: “O Christ, help Anastasius and his wife. Amen. By grace of the Holy Trinity, 
this martyrion was renovated and paved with mosaics at the time of the most pious 
lover of Christ, the Bishop Thomas, by the care and concern of the most holy priests, 
Sommaseus and Theodore, at the time of the first indiction”; M. Piccirillo, The Mosaics 
of Jordan (Amman, 1993), 265. 

%° For a rejection to the “two-tiered” model in religious practice, see: P. Brown, The 
Cult of the Saints: Its Rise and Function in Latin Christianity (Chicago, 1981), 19, 21. 

* St. Gregory of Nyssa, De deitate Filii et Spiritus Sancti (PG 46, 572 C); Mango, 
The Art of the Byzantine Empire, 34. 

4| Maguire, Earth and Ocean, 6-7, 20-2. 
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members of the community to decorate the synagogues according to 
their comprehension. 

I now wish to pass on to another matter touching upon the subject 
under discussion, that is, the attitude of Jews and Christians to the 
art of relief and sculpture in religious contexts during the Byzantine 
period. 

As is generally known, the dating of the Galilean synagogues deco- 
rated with stone relief is a controversial issue.” I am among those who 
think that the synagogue decorations at Capernaum and in Bar’am 
were made in the third century, and that they were fundamentally 
renovated during the Byzantine period. The synagogue at Chorazim, 
noted for its rich and varied decoration, is probably from the fourth 
century.” In the Golan, on the other hand, this decorative tradition 
continues in the synagogues of the fourth to the sixth century.* This 
can be attributed to the basaltic nature of the region, which did not 
encourage the creation of mosaics on account of the unavailability of 
limestone necessary for the preparation of the tesserae. The decorative 
scheme of the synagogues adorned with stone reliefs is more limited 
than the variety of subjects depicted in floor mosaics. The lion sculp- 
tures discovered at Capernaum, Bar’am, Chorazim, and the Golan are 
exceptions; they apparently flanked the Holy Ark.* 

The proximity of the synagogue at Capernaum to the octagonal 
church marking the site of the House of St. Peter could arouse sur- 
prise, since the monumental synagogue is not inferior to the church, 
which is located thirty meters away and to a great extent competed 
with it for the attention of visitors to the site. The explanation I wish 
to offer for the basic renovation of the synagogue in the Byzantine 
period, while ignoring its proximity to the church memorializing the 
house of the most senior apostle, is that the synagogue itself was a 
memorial site. The Capernaum synagogue is mentioned in the Gospels 
as a place where Jesus taught and even performed a miracle (Mark 1: 
21-28; Luke 4: 31-37), as also happened in other synagogues in Gali- 
lee, the names of which are not specifically mentioned. The reason 


” See the recent survey of the field by D. Amit, “The Dating of Ancient Syna- 
gogues,” Cathedra 124 (2007): 6-12 (Hebrew). 

* Z. Yeivin, The Synagogue at Korazim; The 1962-1964, 1980-1987 Excvavations 
(Jerusalem, 2000). 

“ Z. Ma‘oz, “The Art and Architecture of the Synagogues of the Golan,” in Ancient 
Synagogues Revealed, ed., L. Levine (Jerusalem, 1981), 98-115. 

* Kitzinger, “Cult of Images,” 93; Epiphanius, Panarion haer., 27, 6, 10. 
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for preserving the ancient synagogue was not religious tolerance. It 
was preserved and retained its ancient splendor because its presence 
confirmed Christian historiography and also possibly because it was a 
focus of pilgrimage. 

Such an approach to a Jewish synagogue is reflected in the itiner- 
arium of an anonymous pilgrim from Placentia (commonly known 
under the name Antoninus) in relation to a synagogue in Nazareth. 
The pilgrim tells about a book in that synagogue in which Christ had 
written letters of the alphabet, and that in this synagogue there is a 
beam on which Christ used to sit with the other children. Christians 
can move and lift that beam, but Jews cannot. However, nobody is able 
to carry it outside. 

Without ignoring the above-mentioned finds, the general impres- 
sion is that from the end of the fourth century, Jews and Christians 
shared a preference for painted art over sculpture as a medium for 
decoration in religious contexts. The clearest expression of this in 
a Christian context is to be found in an inquiry received by Bishop 
Hypatius of Ephesos (in office from 531 to 538) from one of his suf- 
fragans, Julian of Atramytion. From this inquiry, which is known only 
from Hypatius’s reply, we learn that though Julian is worried about 
the suitability of sculpture in the churches, he tolerates the worship 
of paintings.”” 

As indicated by Kitzinger, “Sculpture—and especially sculpture in 
the round—was the idol par excellence against which Christian—and 
pre-Christian—opposition was directed from the start; Cf. particularly 
the references to the vileness of the sculpture’s materials, which is one 
of the common-places not only of Early Christian but also of Jewish 
and pagan polemics against pagan idolatry.” 

It is important to mention that Epiphanius, as a strong opponent of 
the depiction of images, also rejects painting: “You may tell me that 
the Fathers abominated the idols of the gentiles, whereas we make 
images of saints as a memorial to them and worship these in their 
honor. It is surely on this assumption that some of you have dared 


4 Antoninus’ Travels, 5; O. Limor, Holy Land Travels: Christian Pilgrims in Late 
Antiquity (Jerusalem, 1998), 221 (Hebrew); I would like to thank Hagith Sivan for 
this reference. 

“ P. Alexander, “Hypatius of Ephesus; A Note on Image Worship in the Sixth 
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to plaster walls inside the house of God and by means of different 
colors to represent pictures of Peter and John and Paul...Now, first 
of all, let those who believe that by so doing they are honoring the 
apostles, learn that they are rather dishonoring them. For Paul, when 
he insulted the false priest, called him a plastered wall.” 

The synagogue at Dura-Europos, which is dated to the third cen- 
tury, is at present the only one from the end of antiquity whose walls 
are covered with biblical scenes. The paintings in this synagogue are 
well preserved thanks to special circumstances: the synagogue build- 
ing was filled with earth in order to thicken the adjacent city wall. In 
other later synagogues, the walls were generally found in the debris, 
and only in a few cases were fragments of colored plaster revealed, but 
no remains of images were discernible. In the synagogue of Rehob, 
fragments of plaster that had fallen from the walls featuring a num- 
ber of floral motifs and an architectural facade inside which was an 
inscription were found, but there was no trace of a figurative depic- 
tion. In the Susiya synagogue, in one of the mosaic inscriptions in 
the corridor of the courtyard, the name of a priest who donated the 
mosaic and plastered the building’s walls with lime is mentioned, thus 
suggesting that the walls were painted white.”' In view of the lack of 
evidence regarding the presence of wall paintings and the contents of 
the decorations in the mosaic floors, I wish to suggest that from the 
end of the fourth century, floor mosaics were the principal and pre- 
ferred decorative medium in synagoues. The fact that these mosaics 
were meant to be trodden upon ensured that they would not become 
ars sacra and that no ritual of image worship would develop, like the 
one that started to take place in the churches. 

Even in the fifth and sixth centuries, when the chancel screen began 
to be used in synagogues, the depictions of the sacred symbols were 
located in the unbounded area. By contrast, in the churches the loca- 
tion of the mosaics that were meant to be walked on was generally 
considered an unfitting place for the depiction of human figures from 
the Holy Scriptures, and biblical themes therefore appear mainly on the 
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walls. The exceptions to this rule include the portrayals of Jonah’s nar- 
rative cycle in the fourth-century mosaic from Aquileia in Italy? and 
in the church of Mahattat el Urdi near Beit Govrin, Israel;* the depic- 
tion of Adam giving names to the animals in the Church at Huarte 
in Syria and in two other sites in Syria;** and scenes from the life of 
Samson and Noah’s ark at Mopsuestia (Misis) in Cilicia.*° Only seven 
items out of hundreds! Another exception is the ram in the Binding of 
Isaac, which appears several times as the sole figure of the entire nar- 
rative. I shall return to this later on. The imperial edict of 427, which 
forbade the depiction of crosses on floors, indicates great sensitivity in 
this regard and is reflected in the relatively small number of mosaics 
in which crosses or Christograms are depicted. 

An important question meriting study is whether a change took 
place in Jewish society with regard to figurative art during the early 
Byzantine period. According to Kitzinger, the strengthening of the cult 
of the icons and the conversion of the paintings from art with didac- 
tic purposes to images which were the focus of a ritual, led the Jews, 
as early as the end of the sixth century, to adopt a strict approach in 
the interpretation of the Second Commandment.* I am aware that 
this prevalent assumption that the cult of the icons consolidated in 
the late sixth century has been recently challenged by Brubaker and 
Pentcheva; however, I support the former view.*” The last mosaic fea- 
turing the zodiac and a biblical scene is the one in the synagogue at 
Susiya, which, according to its style, appears to be datable to the third 


2 L. Marcuzzi, Aqvileia, 1993, 21-3. 

53 G, Foerster, “The Story of Jonah on the Mosaic Pavement of a Church at Beth 
Govrin,” Atti del IX Congresso Internazionale di Archeologia Cristina Vol. II. (Citta 
del Vatticano, 1978), 289-94; R. Ovadiah, “Jonah in the Mosaic Pavement at Beth 
Govrin,” IEJ 24 (1974): 214-5. 

54 H. Maguire, “Adam and the Animals: Allegory and the Literal Sense in Early 
Christian Art,” DOP 42 (1988): 364-73. 

55 L. Budde, Antike Mosaiken in Kilikien (Recklinghausen, 1969); E. Kitzinger, 
“Observations on the Samson Floor at Mopsuestia,” DOP 27 (1973): 133-44; R. Stichel, 
“Die Inschriften des Samson-Mosaiks in Mopsuestia und ihre Beziehung zum Biblis- 
chen Text,” Byzantinische Zeitschrift 71 (1978): 50-61; M. Avi-Yonah, “The Mosaics 
of Mopsuestia—Church or Synagogue?” in Ancient Synagogues Revealed, ed., L. Levine 
(Jerusalem, 1981), 186-90. 

%® Kitzinger, “Cult of Images,” 130, note 204. 

*” L. Brubaker, “Icons Before Iconoclasm?” Morfologie sociali e culturali in Europa 
fra tarda antichita e alto Medioevo (Settimane di studio del Centro italiano di studi 
sull’alto Medioevo 45) (Spoleto, 1998), II, 1215-46; B. Pentcheva, Icons and Power: 
The Mother of God in Byzantium (University Park, 2006), 2, 37-52. 
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quarter of the sixth century.’ The Rehob synagogue, which apparently 
belongs to the seventh century, and whose halakhic inscription is the 
most strking component, also suggests this possibility.” 

In the Adversus Judaeos literature of the seventh century, the Jews 
regularly appear as those who have turned to aniconism and criticize 
the Christians for the use they make of images. However, many schol- 
ars are of the opinion that it is far from clear that this literary genre 
reflects historical reality. As many have commented, this literary genre 
is characterized by many rhetoric conventions and it is not necessar- 
ily a documentation of disputes that actually arose.® In the almost 
complete absense of Jewish writings referring directly to this matter, 
the only direct evidence that could apparently shed light on this issue 
is Jewish art from that period of time. Nevertheless, an examination 
of archaeological finds reveals that it is very limited and not unain- 
biguous. The dating of the mosaics in the synagogues of Rehob and 
‘Ein-Gedi® to the seventh century is conjectural and needs further 
confirmation, and the mosaic of the bet-midrash at Meroth, whose 
dating to the seventh century seems more substantiated, is presently 
exceptional in its use of animals images to illustrate Isaiah’s prophecy 
of the End of Days, and it is uncertain whether one can draw general 
conclusions from it. 


8 §. Gutman, Z. Yeivin and E. Netzer, “Excavations in the Synagogue at Horvat 
Susiya,” in Ancient Synagogue Revealed, ed., L. Levine (Jerusalem, 1981), 123-8. 

*° Vitto, “Synagogue at Rehob,” 90-4; J. Sussman “A Halakhic Inscription from 
Beth-Shean Valley,” Tarbitz 43 (1973-4): 88-158; 44 (1974-5): 193-5 (Hebrew); 
Naveh, On Stone and Mosaic, 79-85 (Hebrew). 

® A. Williams, Adversus Judaeos: A Bird’s-Eye View of Christian Apologiae until the 
Renaissance (Cambridge, 1936), 159-74; V. Déroche, “L’ authenticité de l Apologie 
contre les juifs de Léontios de Néapolis,” Bulletin de correspondance hellénique 110 
(1986): 655-69; idem, “La polémique anti-judaique de VI* et VII* siécle. Un mémento 
inédit: Les Képhalaia,” Travaux et mémoires 11 (1991): 275-311; C. Barber, “The 
Truth in Painting: Iconoclasm and Identity in Early-Medieval Art,” Speculum 72 
(1997): 1019-36. 

§| Naveh, On Stone and Mosaic, 31-2; S. Cohen, “Epigraphical Rabbis,” Jewish 
Quarterly Review 72 (1981): 1-17; L. Levine, “The Inscription from the En Gedi Syn- 
agogue,” in Ancient Synagogues Revealed, ed., idem (Jerusalem, 1981), 140-5; Fine, 
Sacred Realm, 175; Schwartz, Imperialism and Jewish Society, 261-3. 

® R. Talgam, “Remarks on the Mosaics of the Synagogue and Bet-Midrash,” in 
Merot: The Ancient Jewish Village, eds., Z. Ilan and E. Damati (Tel Aviv, 1987), 152-3 
(Hebrew); A. Ovadiah, S. Mucznik and C. Gomez de Silva, “The Meroth Mosaic 
Reconsidered,” in Art and Archaeology in Israel and Neighbouring Countries, Antiq- 
uity and Late Antiquity, ed., A. Ovadiah (London, 2002), 569-78. 
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Although we lack finds lending conclusive support to Kitzinger’s 
proposal, it seems to me that the historical logic behind it obliges us not 
to reject it out of hand. As we have seen throughout our discussions, 
the Jewish attitude to figurative art took into account the customs of 
the gentiles with regard to the depicted images. Just as the changes in 
attitude to images in the gentile society in the third and fourth centu- 
ries are what made it possible for Jews to support a lenient interpreta- 
tion of the Second Commandment, there is a possibility that the ritual 
of images that became stronger at the end of the sixth century had the 
opposite effect and led to a revision and adoption of a strict approach 
as early as the seventh century, at least in certain Jewish circles if not 
in general. Evidence of a dispute about this at the beginning of the 
Muslim period is provided by Targum Pseudo-Jonathan to Leveticus 
26:1: “and figured stone you shall not place in your land, to bow down 
upon it...but a pavement figured with images and likenesses you may 
make on the floor of migdasheikhon. And do not bow down to it, for 
I am the Lord your God.” I agree with Fine that this text could be an 
apologia for figurative mosaics at a time when opposition to this had 
commenced and intentional disfigurement was already taking place. 
The order “do not bow down to it” in my view directly refers to the 
proskynesis being practiced before images in churches. 

Another question is why we know nothing about Jewish art in 
Byzantium during the Middle and Late Byzantine periods. This can 
possibly be explained by lack of archaeological excavations in areas 
populated by Jews, but it is also probable that Jewish art became non- 
figural and less common in number until its complete disappearance. 


III. THe BrpLicAL TEXT AS A RELIGIOUS TEXT SHARED BY JEWISH 
AND CHRISTIAN ARTISTS IN BYZANTIUM 


We shall now examine what happened when the two religions began 
using a common reservoir of biblical images and topics. How did the 
two competing cultures react to the risk that the use of the same rep- 
ertoire might blur the differences between them? And were there con- 
tradictory views in their response? 


® Fine, Art and Judaism, 120-1. 
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In order to better understand how Jews and Christians responded 
to their equal veneration of the same text, we should take a closer look 
at the selected themes, their iconography, and their location within the 
sacred space. 

There were several ways to respond to the appropriation of the bib- 
lical text. 

1. The first strategy relates to the careful selection of themes and the 
omission of others. I would be very surprised, for instance, to find the 
figure of Melchizedek, King of Salem, in a Jewish synagogue, but not 
at all astonished to see the figure of Aaron there (Fig. 4). The offer- 
ings of Melchizedek to Abraham are the earliest Eucharistic sacrifice in 
Christian theology and the Epistle to the Hebrews already likens this 
king to Jesus. For Christians, the figure of Melchizedek, as indicated 
by Simon, served to prove the antiquity of his priesthood over that 
of Aaron and to deny Israel the privilege of being the first to receive 
the divine calling.© The Early Byzantine iconography of Melchizedek 
and its relationship to polemical literature has recently been discussed 
by Revel-Neher, so I therefore permit myself to move on and exam- 
ine a second strategy that requires us to pay attention to more subtle 
details.°° 

There are also examples of subjects that were depicted and later con- 
cealed. Above the Torah ark in the first phase of the wall paintings in 
the Dura-Europos synagogue, there is a depiction of a vine, shaped 
like a tree. Kraeling identifies it as the Tree of Life, intereprets it as a 
symbol of the Torah, and associats it with Jewish eschatological hopes 
(Fig. 5).©” Later on the motif of the single tree disappeared completely 
from the repertoire of Jewish art in Late Antiquity and I wonder what 
the cause was. I would like to suggest that it became inappropriate 
for the decoration of a synagogue due to the Christian perception of 


4 On Melchizedek in the Christian tradition, see: G. Bardi, “Melchisédech dans la 
tradition patristique,” RB 35 (1926): 496-509; 36 (1927): 25-45. 

6 M. Simon, “Melchisedech dans la polémique entre juifs et chrétiens et dans la 
légende,” Recherches d’histoire judéo-chrétienne (Paris, 1962), 101-26. 

6° FE, Revel-Neher, “The Offering of the King-Priest: Judeo-Christian Polemics and 
the Early Byzantine Iconography of Melchizedek,” in Continuity and Renewal: Jews 
and Judaism in Byzantine-Christian Palestine, 9th ed., ed., L. Levine (Jerusalem, 2004), 
271-300. 

*” C, Kraeling, The Synagogue—The Excavations at Dura Europos, Final Report, 
VIII/1 (New Haven, 1956), 623; Kessler, Frescoes of the Dura Synagogue, 159. 
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Fig. 5: The first phase of the wall paintings above the Torah Shrine in the 
Dura-Europos synagogue (C. H. Kraeling, The Synagogue—The Excavations 
at Dura Europos, Final Report, VIII/1 [New Haven, 1956]). 


the cross as the new Tree of Life and the prominent role it played in 
Christian art. 

2. What happens when Jews and Christians choose to depict the 
same biblical story and how do they change the focus or adapt certain 
details to fit their individual interpretations of the biblical narratives? 

The Binding of Isaac appears in the panel above the Torah ark in 
the first stage of decoration in the synagogue of Dura-Europos and 
later on in the mosaic floors of the Sepphoris (Fig. 2, color) and Beth 
Alpha (Fig. 1, color) synagogues. The depiction of the Binding of Isaac 
in the synagogue symbolizes God’s promise to Abraham; it seems 
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to convey the message that even after the destruction of the Second 
Temple, the Jews were still God’s beloved children. The Binding was 
an historical event from the distant past, but the promise retained its 
validity. In Christian art, the Binding has Christological significance 
and is regarded as the prefiguration of the Crucifixion of Jesus. The 
Christians claimed that they, and not the Jews, were the recipients of 
the promise given to Abraham because of his steadfast faith (Galatians 
3-4), and in their traditions they transferred the place of the Binding 
from Mount Moriah to Golgotha. As already indicated by Avigdor 
Shinan, the emphasis in Christian art was placed on the sacrifice, while 
in Jewish art it marked the divine intervention. Unlike the symbolic 
appearance of the ram in several church mosaic floors in the region, 
the narrative approach in the depiction of the Binding at Sepphoris is 
similar to the one at Beth Alpha. 

Let us examine the figure of the ram in the Binding of Isaac scene 
more closely. In the Massuh church (Fig. 6, color) and in the bap- 
tistry chapel in the complex of the Madaba cathedral (Fig. 7, color), 
the ram is tethered with a rope to a tree and not entangled by its 
horns in a thicket, as stated in Genesis. This detail also appears in the 
Binding scene in the synagogues of Beth Alpha and Sepphoris and 
has its source in a Jewish midrash. The midrash tells us that God cre- 
ated the ram that would replace Isaac during the six days of Creation 
and since then it had awaited this designation. The phenomenon of 
details derived from a Jewish midrash and appearing in Christian illus- 
trated Bibles is well known and has been discussed extensively with 
regard to the Ashburnham Pentateuch, the Cotton Genesis, and the 
Vienna Genesis. We should be very careful interpreting a visual motif 
explained by a midrash and not automatically argue that this is proof 
for the Jewish origin of Christian art. 


8 Yalqut Shim‘oni, Vayera, 101; Targum Ps. Jonathan, Gen. 22; 33; Pirqei Avot 5:6; 
Joseph Gutmann, “The Sacrifice of Isaac: Variations on a Theme in Early Jewish and 
Christian Art,” in Sacred Images, Studies in Jewish Art from Antiquity to the Middle 
Ages, ed., idem (Northampton, 1989), 115-22; R. Jensen, “The Offering of Isaac in 
Jewish and Christian Tradition, Image and Text,” Biblical Interpretation 2/1 (1994): 
83-110; R. Talgam, “Similarities and Differences between Synagogue and Church 
Mosaics in Palestine during the Byzantine and Umayyad Periods,” in From Dura 
Europos to Sepphoris: Studies in Jewish Art and Society in Late Antiquity, Journal of 
Roman Archaeology Supplement 40, eds., L. Levine and Z. Weiss (Portsmouth, 2000), 
102-3; M. Bregman, “The Depiction of the Ram in the Aqedah Mosaic at Beit Alpha,” 
Tarbiz 51 (1982): 306-9 (Hebrew). 
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While studying the figure of the ram, we should also pay attention 
to the differences. As we have seen, there was no consensus regarding 
the depiction of the cross on floors, but a semi-hidden or ambiva- 
lent appearance was perceived as legitimate. It is very possible that the 
creators of the mosaics in some of the Christian buildings in Jordan 
sought to allude to the form of the cross by the way in which they 
positioned the ram in the Binding of Isaac against the background of 
a fruit tree. Such a way of portraying the ram is totally absent from 
the known Jewish depictions and can also be understood in light of the 
description of the cross as a tree in the writings of the church fathers 
and in art. 

The mosaic in the synagogue of Gerasa has been treated only par- 
tially and in a desultory manner and therefore should be reconsidered 
(Fig. 8). The long rectangular panel extending along almost the full 
length of the narthex features Noah’s sons and the animals leaving the 
ark. At the left end the heads of Shem and Japheth, identified by means 
of Greek inscriptions, are visible. Above them are the remains of the 
top of a tree, a dove sitting on one of the branches with an olive branch 
in its beak. The adjacent area has been destroyed, but further along in 
the panel, arranged in three registers, are depictions of the animals 
that emerged from the ark. To date, this is the only known example of 
a biblical scene in a synagogue narthex and where the biblical figures 
are identified by means of Greek inscriptions and not Hebrew ones. 
In the other synagogues containing biblical scenes, it is notable that 
the artists sought to maintain the status of Hebrew as the holy tongue. 
The figure of Noah and his ark often appear in various media in Chris- 
tian art.” In the early Christian writings,’ Noah was interpreted as 


® Piccirillo, Mosaics of Jordan, 118, 178-9. 

Noah in the ark is one of the earliest biblical subjects that was adopted by Chris- 
tian art and appears in catacomb paintings and early Christian sarcophagus reliefs. 
The scene is presented in an abbreviated fashion and Noah appears in an orant pos- 
ture in a box-like ark floating on the waters of the flood and about to receive the 
dove with the olive branch. On the third-century coins of Apamea, a large chest is 
portrayed, bearing representations of Noah and his wife, and upon the ark is written 
“Noah.” (R. Jensen, Understanding Early Christian Art (London, 2000,) 65-6, 80-4). 
Depictions of the Deluge take a very prominent place in the Vienna Genesis and 
the Ashburnham Pentateuch (K. Weitzmann, Late Antique and Early Christian Book 
Illumination (London, 1977), 76 and Pl. 23, 120-1). The Deluge scene in the Cotton 
Genesis has been preserved only in the mosaic copy of San Marco in Venice. Noah’s 
ark is surrounded by various animals on a mosaic floor at Mopsuestia in Cilicia (see 
my expanded discussion of this floor below). 

7 For comprehensive treatments of the subject, see: J. Lewis, A Study of the Inter- 
pretation of Noah and the Flood in Jewish and Christian Literature (Leiden, 1968); 
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an exemplar of righteousness and a symbol of deliverance by virtue of 
faith.”” His emergence from the ark was interpreted as prefiguring the 
resurrection of Christ”? and he was conceived as the founder of a new 
race of mankind.” The wood of the ark prefigures the cross, and the 
ark as a mean of salvation also parallels the Church.”* Noah also came 
to be seen as a sort of preacher of repentance” and his watery travail 
was often understood as an Old Testament allusion to baptism.” 

The mosaic in the Gerasa synagogue is only partially preserved, 
but from what remains it seems that a depiction of the ark was not 
included on the left side of the panel since insufficient space was left 
for it, and there is no logic in assuming that it stood on the right side 
of the panel and was the target of the marching animals, in a scene 
that depicts the disembarkation (as indicated by the dove with an olive 
branch in its beak). An altar for burnt-offerings was possibly depicted 
next to Noah’s sons, but this is by no means certain. We do not know 
whether Noah himself was portrayed, but it can be said that he cer- 
tainly did not appear on his own. There is a Jewish midrash (Genesis 
Rabbah 30.6) that after the disembarkation a sacrifice was offered to 
God not by Noah but by his son Shem. The midrash tells that Noah, 
having once forgotten to give the lion its daily food, was attacked by 
the beast and no longer possessed the bodily wholeness that a priest 
had to have. Numbers Rabbah 4, 8 reports that Noah transfered to 
Shem the priestly garments he had inherited from Adam. We may ask 
ourselves whether the somewhat negative approach toward Noah was 
a Jewish polemic reaction to the significance attributed to his figure by 
the Christians. Moreover, as noted by Revel-Neher, Jewish targumim 


N. Cohn, Noah’s Flood, The Genesis Story in Western Thought (New Haven, 1996), 
23-31. In the following discussion I will limit myself only to few references. 

” Letter to the Hebrews, 11: 7. 

73 Cyril of Jerusalem, Catechesis XVII, De Spiritu Sancto, 10 (PG 33. 981 A); 
E. Syrus, Hymns on the Nativity I (A Select Library of Nicene and Post—Nicene Fathers 
of the Christian Church, series II. 13, 225); Cyril of Alexandria, Glaphyrorum in Gen- 
esim lib. II. 5 (PG 69, 65 B-C); Augustine, In Ioannis Evangelium Tractatus IX. 11 
(PL 35. 1464). 

* Origen, Homilia in Ezechielem IV. 8 (PG 13, 703); idem, Contra Celsum, IV. 41 
(PG 11, 1096). 

5 Justin, Dialogus cum Tryphone 138 (PG 6, 793); M. Van Esbroeck, “Une homélie 
sur P’église attribée a Jean de Jérusalem,” Le Muséon 86 (1973): 283-304. 

7 II Peter 2:5; I Clement 7. 6; Theophilus of Antioch, Ad Autolycum III. 19 (PG 
6, 1146-48). 

77 1 Clement 9.4; Tertullian, De bapttismo 8. 
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and early midrashim see in Melchizedek the figure of Shem,” succeed- 
ing in integrating him into an authentic Jewish lineage. Converting 
Melchizedek into an ancestor of Abraham solved the problems raised 
by the signs of respect shown to him by the Patriarch.” A statement in 
the Babylonian Talmud indicates that this tradition was widespread. 

Furthermore, according to Genesis Rabbah (14.8 and 56.14) and 
Pirkei de Rabbi Eliezer 12, the altars of Adam, Cain and Abel, Noah, 
and Abraham were located on the Temple Mount in Jerusalem. A clear 
indication that the church fathers were well acquainted with those Jew- 
ish traditions is given to us by Isidore of Seville, who writes that the 
Jews claimed that Shem, Noah’s son, whom they call Melchizedek, was 
the first who built the city Salem after the flood, the city of Melchizedek. 
Salem was later controlled by the Jebusites, whence its name Jebus. 
From the combination of both names of the city emerges the name 
Hierosolyma.* Jerome also identified Melchizedek with Shem.” 

The omission of the ark and maybe also the figure of Noah from the 
scene are very significant iconographic details, since they distinguish 
this depiction from most depictions of this theme in Christian art. The 
scene in the Gerasa synagogue does not emphasize the ark or the figure 
of Noah as Christian literature and most Christian representations of 
this scene do. Rather, its interest is the covenant which God had made 
with Noah and his descendants after the flood, according to which 
the laws of nature would never again be abrogated; this covenant also 
renewed the blessing given by God to Adam: “Be fruitful and multiply, 
and replenish the earth. And the fear of you and the dread of you shall 
be upon every beast of the earth, and upon every fowl of the air, upon 
all that moveth upon the earth, and upon all the fishes of the sea; into 
your hand are they delivered (Genesis 9: 1-2).® 

A comparison of the synagogue’s mosaic at Gerasa to the floor 
mosaic decorating a church at Mopsuestia in Cilicia best illustrates 


8 Targum Jonathan and Targum Yerushalmi to Genesis 14: 18; Pirkei de Rabbi 
Eliezer 8, 27; Midrash Aggadah 1, 23. 

7” Revel-Neher, “The Offering of the King-Priest,” 290-1. 

% B. Nedarim 32b. 

5. Etymologiae XV, 1,5. 

® Epistle 73, PL 22, cols. 676-81. 

8 The significance of the covenant between Noah and God in the secession- 
ist priesthood literature of last centuries before the Christian area and especially in 
the Book of Jubilees is treated by R. Elior, Temple and Chariot, Priests and Angels, 
Sanctuary and Heavenly Sanctuaries in Early Jewish Mysticism (Jerusalem, 2002), 101, 
146-50 (Hebrew). 
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the different choices (Fig. 9).*4 Of the three depictions in the nave at 
Mopsuestia, only one has survived intact. Noah’s ark is in its center, 
surrounded by various animals. The ark is depicted as a chest on four 
legs and on its cover there is a Greek inscription KIBQTOZ NQE P, 
which may perhaps be translated as: “the ark of Noah the R[edeemer].” 
The word «iBwtdg (box or chest) applied in the Septuagint to both 
Noah’s ark and the Ark of the Covenant. The location of the depiction 
attests that it represents the ark as prefiguring the Church by which 
God saves Christians. In the fourth century, John Chrysostom wrote 
the following on the equation of the ark and the Church: “Just as in 
the midst of the sea the ark saved those who were inside it, so the 
Church saves all who have strayed. But whereas the ark merely saved, 
the Church does more than that.”* 

3. The third type of strategy clarifies the full significance of a biblical 
depiction through its location within the liturgical space. For example, 
the proximity of the ram to the church altar or the baptismal font in the 
Binding of Isaac also gives liturgical significance to the theme. Perhaps 
the most renowned illustration is the portrayal of Abel and Melchizedek 
offering a sacrifice in the sanctuarium of the Church of S. Vitale, and 
the depiction of Abel, Melchizedek, Abraham, and Isaac in the wall 
mosaic in the Church of S. Apollinare in Ravenna as a prefiguration of 
the liturgy of the Eucharist performed on the church altar. 

Such examples are not limited to Christian religious buildings but 
appear in synagogues as well. The mosaics in the Na‘aran (Fig. 10), 
Sepphoris, and Beth Alpha synagogues all have similar iconographic 
schemes, except that the biblical scene at Na‘aran is located in the 
holy vessels panel—the proportions of which were enlarged for this 
purpose—and not on the other side of the zodiac, near the entrance. 
The reason for this placement of the scene was determined by the iden- 
tity of the figure appearing in it. Daniel in the Lions’ Den was depicted 
in front of “the sacred architectural facade,” with the Hebrew inscrip- 
tion “Daniel Shalom” above it. His figure is portrayed there in the 


™ T hold the opinion that the building was a Christian church and not a Jewish 
synagogue; Budde, Antike Mosaiken in Kilikien; E. Kitzinger, “Observations on the 
Samson Floor at Mopsuestia,” DOP 27 (1973): 133-44; R. Stichel, “Die Inschriften 
des Samson-Mosaiks in Mopsuestia und ihre Beziehung zum Biblischen Text,” Byz- 
antinische Zeitschrift 71 (1978): 50-61; M. Avi-Yonah, “The Mosaics of Mopsuestia— 
Church or Synagogue?” in Ancient Synagogues Revealed, ed., L. Levine (Jerusalem, 
1981), 186-90. 

® De Lazaro Concio VI (PG 47, 1037-8); Cohn 1996, 29-30. 
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Fig. 9: Noah’s ark in a church at Mopsuestia in Cilicia (M. Avi-Yonah, “The 
Mosaics of Mopsuestia—Church or Synagogue?” L. Levine, ed., Ancient Syna- 
gogues Revealed (Jerusalem, 1981], 187). 


conventional orant, or praying, posture used in Christian art. Daniel, a 
trustee of the king thrown into the lions’ den because of his refusal to 
obey a royal order that was contrary to the Torah, continued to pray 
three times a day. God saved him and the wicked were duly punished. 
The choice of Daniel is self-evident, but the “transfer” of the scene 
to its present location, close to the symbols reflecting Jewish liturgy, 
should be attributed to the common appearance and significance of 
the figure of Daniel in the Lions’ Den in Christian art. Especially note- 
worthy is the depiction of Daniel in the Lions’ Den in a wall painting 
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adorning a Christian burial cave in Lohamei ha-Getaot in the Galilee, 
published a long while ago by Gideon Foerster. 

Daniel was interpreted as a model of the brave and righteous Chris- 
tian who refuses to bow down to idols, even willing to undergo perse- 
cution and death as a martyr for his faith. His vision, in which he saw 
four animals and behind them a human figure given eternal dominion 
over the world, was conceived by Justin Martyr, Irenaeus, Origen, and 
Hippolytus as a prediction of Christ’s final judgment. The designer of 
the mosaic borrowed the praying posture from Christian art, but took 
care to elucidate the Jewish context of the prayer. The background 
to this was possibly a latent struggle for possession, and the mosaic’s 
designer sought to restore Daniel to the context from which he had 
been expropriated. The pair of lions flanking “the sacred facade” at 
Beth Alpha, and the lions decorating the Holy Ark and bema in some 
synagogues, intensify the integration of the two subjects. 

Steven Fine, who discusses the interaction between liturgy and dec- 
oration, remarks that the figures depicted in the floor mosaic reflect 
the prayer leader (sheliah tzibbur) passing before the Ark—Daniel at 
Na‘aran and Aaron who stands near the altar of the Tabernacle in the 
Sepphoris synagogue mosaic. He claims that the prayer leader, in a phe- 
nomenological manner, is transformed into a high priest or a Daniel.*’ 
Accepting his claim, I suggest viewing this phenomena as an echo of 
church decorations in which saints or figures from the Holy Scripture 
serve as paradigms for the adherents performing the liturgy. 

4. The depiction of the Angels’ Visit to Abraham and Sarah at 
Elonei-Mamre presents yet another option. Its appearance in the 
panel adjacent to the synagogue entrance at Sepphoris has surprised 
many scholars of Jewish art (Fig. 11). This scene had not previously 
appeared in early Jewish art up to the fourteenth century, and it seems 
that its use in Christian art as a prefiguration of the Annunciation 
and the Holy Trinity was expropriated from Jewish art. Against this 
background, the appearance of the scene at Sepphoris appears to be 
the declaration of a counterclaim. If Weiss is correct in his recon- 


8 G_. Foerster, “A Painted Burial Cave near Kibutz Lohme ha-Getaot,” in Qad- 
moniot Ha-Galil Ha-maaravi, ed., M. Yedaya (Tel Aviv, 1986), 416-31 (Hebrew). 

”” S. Fine, “A Liturgical Interpretation of Ancient Synagogue Remains in Late 
Antique Palestine,” in Continuity and Renewal; Jews and Judaism in Byzantine- 
Christian Palestine, ed., L. Levine (Jerusalem, 2004), 416-8. 
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struction of this scene,™ and I believe he is, then we have to admit 
that there might be cases in which the scenes that appear in Jewish 
art are replicas of Christian iconography. Nevertheless, what lends a 
Jewish interpretation to this scene is the mosaic’s wider context or, in 
other words, its general iconographic scheme. In contrast to a liter- 
ary work, which is conceived and unfolds in a linear or chronological 
form (word after word and page after page), a synagogue or church 
mosaic is conceived in its entirety almost immediately. Later, during 
the process of individual decipherment of the various components, the 
viewer is always conscious of the work of art as a whole, which serves 
as a key to understanding its details. 


IV. THe IMITATION OF THE TABERNACLE AND THE TEMPLE IN 
THE SYNAGOGUE AND THE CHURCH 


The Tabernacle and the Temple have served as archetypes of both 
the church and the synagogue. This idea is clearly reflected in the 
mosaic panel close to the Holy Ark in which Jewish liturgical objects 
are depicted (Fig. 12, color). Scholars are divided with regard to their 
exact identification and significance. Are these objects connected with 
the Tabernacle and the Temple, or are they just a depiction of objects 
that stand in the synagogue (the Holy Ark and the seven-branched 
candelabrum made of stone or marble, examples of which have been 
found in a number of synagogues)? My first claim would be that 
whenever the creators of a mosaic sought a very specific identifica- 
tion, the illustrated objects were accompanied by inscriptions, as is 
the case with the signs of the zodiac or the four seasons. In our case, 
on the contrary, it seems that they were interested in creating a tran- 
scendental symbol unrelated to a specific time and place. As most con- 
vincingly suggested by Weiss in his discussion of the mosaic in the 
synagogue at Sepphoris, these objects express the continuity of Jewish 
liturgical life from the Tabernacle to the Temple and from the latter to 
the synagogue as a “lesser Sanctuary,” and the desire for the rebuilding 
of the Jewish Temple in the days of the Messiah.” An analogy between 
the synagogue and the Tabernacle also emerges from the Jerusalem 


® Weiss, “Sepphoris Synagogue,” 159. 
® Tbid., 65-77, 235-45, 
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Talmud.” The imitation of the Temple in the synagogue, as mentioned 
by Reiner, was not only a strategy of memory, but mainly a framework 
for the renewal of religious life in a world without a temple.” 

The description of the church in Tyre (ca. 317) provided by Euse- 
bius of Caesarea (265-340) reveals that as early as the fourth century 
the Christian basilica was regarded symbolically as both a cosmic 
house and as the successor to Solomon’s Temple.” The church’s altar 
parallels the Holy of Holies. The parallel between the church and Solo- 
mon’s Temple also emerges from the liturgy for the consecration of 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem, which is described by 
Egeria who stayed in Jerusalem from 381 to 384.” An important testi- 
mony of the symbolic perception of the church as a substitute for the 
Jewish Temple, a cosmic house, paradise, and the equivalent to Noah’s 
ark is the homily on the “Dedication of the Church of the Holy Zion” 
attributed to John, Bishop of Jerusalem (387-417). Choricius ends 
his speech, which was probably delivered at the time of the consecra- 
tion of the Church of St. Stephen in Gaza, by comparing the church 
building to the Jewish Temple.* We also learn about the Tabernacle 
as the model for a church from the Syrian hymn for the Cathedral of 
Edessa: “Bezaleel it was who, instructed by Moses, erected the taber- 
nacle to serve us as a model. And now Amidonius, Asaph, and Addai 
have built for Thee at Edessa this glorious Temple.” The boasting 
of church patrons that they had triumphed over Solomon, is also 
repeated in the dedicatory inscription discovered in the basilica built 
by Anicia Juliana in Constantinople.” An epigram on a wall in Anicia 
Juliana’s palace-church in Constantinople compares the benefactress 


% JT, Berakhot 5: 1, 9a. 

* E. Reiner, “Distraction, Temple and Sacred Place: on a Medieval Concept of 
Time and Place,” Cathedra 97 (2000): 47-64 (Hebrew). 

2 Eusebius, Historia ecclesiastica X, 4, 1-48. 

% Limor, Holy Land Travels, 48-9 (Hebrew). 

* Van Esbroeck, “Une homélie,” 283-304. 

% Laudatio Marciani II, 52-4. 

% The Hymn of the Cathedral of Edessa, 2; English text translated by Mango, 
The Art of the Byzantine Empire, 57-60. 

” M. Harrison, A Temple for Byzantium: The Discovery and Excavation of Anicia 
Juliana’s Palace-Church in Istanbul (London, 1989), 102-3; J. Bardill, “A New Temple 
for Byzantium: Anicia Juliana, King Solomon and the Gilded Ceiling in the Church of 
St. Polyeuktos in Constantinople,” in Social and Political Life in Late Antiquity, eds., 
W. Bowden, A. Gutteridge and C. Machado (Leiden, 2006), 339-72. 
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to King Solomon.” In addition, the Scroll of Ahima‘az tells about a 
polemic which Rabbi Shfatia conducted with the Byzantine Emperor 
Basilius I (867-887), who claimed the superiority of the magnificent 
Hagia Sophia in Constantinople over the Temple of King Solomon. 

In Christian thought, the Tabernacle and the Temple of Solomon 
were a model for both the earthly Church and the heavenly Church,” 
In the Chapel of Theotokos on Mount Nebo (Fig. 13, color), at the 
center of an illustration of Psalms 51: 21, relating to the ceremony of 
sacrifices in the Temple of Jerusalem, between the two bulls, appears 
a sketch that is a combination of the plan of the Temple in Jerusalem 
and the depiction of the church building.'” The shape of a church 
is suggested by the apse and by the central structure, which can be 
understood as a ciborium above the church altar. The Temple is sug- 
gested firstly by inscription and secondly by the burning fire on the 
altar. The ambivalence which allows for an alternative “reading” of the 
scheme is, in my opinion, intentional. A similar phenomenon appears 
in the depiction of the holy utensils in the mosaics of contemporary 
synagogues, as we have just seen. The proximity of the Temple’s altar 
depicted in the mosaic to the real church altar of the chapel further 
strengthens the analogy between the church and the Temple. How- 
ever, one should remember that while the synagogue was perceived as 
a substitute for the Temple, which did not compete with the latter’s 
sanctity and did not eliminate the yearning for its reconstruction, in 
Christian thought the relationships were just the opposite. The Taber- 
nacle and the Temple of Solomon were perceived as the archetype of 
church buildings, but the latter had not only succeeded and replaced 
them but were also superior to them.'®! 

That the Christians were well acquainted with the parallelism the 
Jews sought to create between the synagogue and the Temple, and 
that these issues were at the center of the polemic can be learned from 
John Chrysostom’s words against those of his community who regard 
the synagogue as a holy place. Inter alia, he seeks to point out their 


% “She alone has conquered time and surpassed the wisdom of renowned Solomon, 
raising a temple to received God, the richly wrought and graceful splendor of which 
the ages cannot celebrate”; Harrison, A Temple for Byzantium, 34. 

* K. McVey, “The Domed Church as Microcosm: Literary Roots of an Architec- 
tural Symbol,” in Studies in Early Christianity: A Collection of Scholarly Essays, eds., 
E. Ferguson, D. Scholer and P. Finney (New York, 1993), 94-121. 

™ Piccirillo, Mosaics of Jordan, 151. 

™ Choricius, Laudatio Marciani II, 52-4. 
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error in parallelizing the Holy Ark with the Ark of the Covenant by 
saying: “What sort of ark is it that the Jews now have, where we find 
no propitiatory, no tablets of the law, no Holy of Holies, no veil, no 
high priests, no incense, no holocaust, no sacrifice, none of the things 
that made the ark of old holy and august?”! 

One should note that in contrast to the Christian depictions of the 
Tabernacle and the Temple, which feature a structure or plan, the cus- 
tomary Jewish formula is a portrayal of a catalogue of liturgical objects. 

A similar idea that the Tabernacle constitutes a model for the church, 
but relating to the heavenly church, appears in the hymns of Ephrem 
the Syrian on Paradise,’ and in the writings of other Syrian theo- 
logians. According to Jacob of Serugh, on Mount Sinai Moses saw a 
vision in which the heavenly archetype of the eternal Church appeared, 
of which the Tabernacle built by Bezalel is the earthly copy.“ In the 
Ashburnham Pentateuch, the Tabernacle is depicted in the form of a 
church, and the altar for sacrifices is replaced by the altar of a church 
(fol. 76r).'° I am of the opinion that the juxtaposition of this repre- 
sentation with the scene showing Moses at Sinai that appears above it 
is meaningful. The association of the two scenes is not explained by 
the biblical text, but is made clear by Syriac writers of the fifth and 
early sixth century, who show the influence of Alexandrian exegetes. 
This interpretation accords well with Narkiss’s suggestion that the 
Ashburnham Pentateuch had a Syriac precursor.'® It should be noted 
that even on the top of the altar, which is depicted in the upper half of 
the miniature, instead of sacrificial oxen a chalice and loaves of bread 
appear that clearly prefigure the Christian Eucharist. 

The Chapel of the Theotokos in the Baslica of Moses on Mount 
Nebo takes the discussion to the mosaics featuring a pair of bulls or a 
pair of lambs opposite one another, generally close to the church altar 
or an altar depicted in the floor mosaic. Such depictions can be seen 
in the Church of the Lions,’” the Church of the Rivers,'® the Church 


'2 John Chrysostom, Adversus Judaeos, 6:7, PG 48, 914; S. Fine, “From Meeting 
House to Sacred Realm; Holiness and the Ancient Synagogue,” in Sacred Realm; The 
Emergence of the Synagogue in the Ancient World, ed., idem (New York, 1996), 42. 

1 Kessler, “Through the Temple Veil,” 53-77. 

4 McVey, “Doomed Church,” 94-121. 

‘$ Fol. 76r; Weitzmann 1977, 125, pl. 47. 

We B. Narkiss, The Ashburnham Pentateuch (Valencia, 2007), 394-402. 

"? Piccirillo, Mosaics of Jordan, 236-7. 

8 Ibid., 240-1. 
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of the Priest Wa’il at Umm al-Rasas,'” and the Chapel of TheotoKos in 
the monastery at ‘Ayn al-Kanish in the ‘Uyun Musa valley." 

In the Chapel of Theotokos in the Baslica of Moses on Mount Nebo 
and in the nave mosaic of the Church of Lot and Procopius at Khir- 
bat al-Mukhayyat,'"' a pair of bulls accompanied by a quotation from 
Psalms 51: 21: “Then they shall lay calves upon Thy altar,” provides us 
with a key to the comprehension of the other depictions.” We can 
also learn of the significance of the two lambs next to the altar from 
the words of Cyril of Alexandria, who used the art of painting to help 
Bishop Acacius understand how the two lambs that were required in 
the Jewish Tabernacle could both stand for Jesus.'!® The key text for 
understanding this matter is the Epistle to the Hebrews (chapter 9). 
Since Jesus sacrificed himself, there is thus no need for blood sacrifices 
such as those offered in the Temple in Jerusalem, and redemption is 
by virtue of faith alone. This perception underlies the daily mass. The 
Epistle of Barnabas also parallels Jesus with the cow that was slaugh- 
tered and burnt on the altar, and whose ashes were scattered on the 
public to cleanse them of their sins.'' 

Reliable testimony originating from Palestine with regard to the 
consideration of the Eucharistic rite in terms of the offering of a sac- 
rifice is to be found in the hagiography of Cyril of Scythopolis, Life of 
Euthymius (chapter 29, 15-19). 

Judaism, as a religion in which the offering of animal sacrifices was 
part of the worship of God, lost this part of the ritual when the Tem- 
ple was destroyed in 70 C.E. During the third and fourth centuries 
C.E., elements relating to the offering of sacrifices in the Temple were 
added to the synagogue liturgy. Worship of God in the Tabernacle 
and the Temple was temporarily replaced by prayer in the synagogue. 


18 Tbid., 242-3. 

"0M. Piccirillo and E. Alliata, Mount Nebo New Arcgaeological Excavations 
1967-1997 (Jerusalem, 1998), 359-63. 

" Piccirillo, Mosaics of Jordan, 164-5. 

'? A similar depiction also appears in the Acropolis Church at Ma’in (dated to 
the eighth centruy); Piccirillo, Mosaics of Jordan, 200-1; R. de Vaux, “Une mosaique 
byzantine 4 Ma‘in (Transjordanie),” RB 47 (1938): 227-58. 

3 Letter 41, PG 77, col. 217-220; The Letters of St. Cyril of Alexandria, tras. 
J. McEnerney, (Washington, D. C. 1987), 180-181; H. Kessler, “Medieval Art as Argu- 
ment,” in Iconography at the Crossroads, ed., B. Cassidy (Princeton, 1993), 59-60. 

4 P, Azara, “The Golden Calf. The Bull in the Collective Imagination of the Ancient 
Mediterranean,” The Bull in the Mediterranean World, Myths & Cults (Athens, 2003), 
46-7. 
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The Sages formulated this as follows: “Just as altar worship is termed 
worship, so prayer is termed worship” (Ta‘anit 2, 1). 

The subject of offerings is depicted in the synagogue mosaics at Sep- 
phoris (Fig. 14) and Susiya (Fig. 15).""° These depictions should be 
understood primarily as a declaration of the Jewish belief in internal 
Jewish discourse. But in addition, it demonstratively declared Juda- 
ism to be a religion based on sacrifices, something which Christianity 
sought to undermine. 

In the floor mosaic in the presbytery of the Chapel of Theotokos 
in the monastery at ‘Ayn al-Kanish (Fig. 16, color), one can discern a 
pair of lambs against the background of a fruit tree on either side of a 
curtain suspended between two columns, and above them is an arch 
decorated with a conch pattern. This depiction shows great similarity 
to the mosaic decorating the panel adjacent to the secondary bema in 
the synagogue at Susiya. In the Christian chapel, the pair of lambs is 
not only the two daily sacrifices offered in the Jewish Tabernacle and 
Temple, which had been replaced by the offering of Jesus, but also 
symbolizes the permanence of the Divine promise: the one given on 
the occasion of the Binding and the one made by the Lamb of God. 
Both covenants are parts of one truth. The biblical promise is realized 
in the Christian gospel. 

I wish to sharpen this comparison and to point out the difference in 
the rendition of the “sacred architectural facade”—the central motif in 
both depictions. At Susiya, as in the depictions in all the other syna- 
gogue mosaics, the prominent components are the two wooden doors 
closing the entrance (Fig. 15). The curtain is not shown. In the chapel 
at ‘Ayn al-Kanish (Fig. 16, color), on the other hand, the important 
component is the curtain tied at its center, and the wooden doors are 
absent. This difference is not without reason, but falls into line with the 
depictions in the mosaics of the other synagogues, in which wooden 
doors are portrayed in great detail. I suggest explaining this differ- 
ence by reference to the significance attributed to the Temple’s curtain 
in Christian thought, as symbolizing the flesh of Jesus (Epistle to the 
Hebrews 10:19-20). The kernel of this is the tradition appearing in the 
books of the New Testament, according to which the Temple’s curtain 
was torn in two at the time of Jesus’s death on the cross (Matthew 27: 


"5 Gutman, Yeivin and Netzer, “Excavations in the Synagogue at Horvat Susiya,” 
123-8. 
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Fig. 14. The offering of sacrifices in the Tabernacle and the Temple depicted 

in the synagogue’s mosaics at Sepphoris (Z. Weiss, The Sepphoris Synagogue; 

Deciphering an Ancient Message through Its Archaeological and Socio-Histor- 
ical Contexts [Jerusalem, 2005], 82, fig. 25). 





39-41). At his death, Jesus entered the Holy of Holies in the heavenly 
Temple and the curtain in the earthly Temple was therefore torn, and 
thus was removed the partition separating the holy from the Holy of 
Holies. In the sixth century, Constantine of Antioch, as indicated by 
Kessler, refers to these issues: “So now, my friends, the blood of Jesus 
makes us free to enter boldly into the sanctuary by the new, living 
way which he has opened for us through the curtain, the way of his 
flesh” (Christian Topography V. 29).'* Likewise, in the first troparion 
recited as part of the liturgy of Jerusalem about a week after Palm 
Sunday, when the public had gathered in front of Golgotha in order to 
commemorate the suffering of Jesus on the cross, it is stated: “Today 
the Temple curtain is torn as a proof to sinners, and the sun hides 


"6 Kessler, “Medieval Art as Argument,” 64-5. 
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its light on seeing the crucified Lord.” The term “sinners” is directed 
at the Jews.1!” 

The depiction of the closed doors in Jewish mosaics, on the other 
hand, places a clear boundary between the two realms, the holy and the 
Holy of Holies. The only synagogue mosaic that deviates from this rule 
is the one in the Samaritan synagogue in Beth Shean (Scythopolis)."" 
In this depiction, the curtain is spread over the entire surface of the 
facade, and there are no signs of wooden doors behind it. Sources 
describing the church sometimes mention a curtain that apparently 
hid the church altar and strengthened the concept of the bounded area 
for priests, in which the altar as a sort of Holy of Holies was located. 

The mosaic in the presbytery of the Church of Bishop Sergius at 
Umm al-Rasas testifies to the existence of another layer of significance 
in mosaics relating to the offering of sacrifices (Fig. 17, color). In front 
of the church altar two rams next to a pair of fruit trees with shoots 
rising from their bottoms are depicted, and in the middle is a medallion 
with a dedicatory inscription. Close to the step of the presbyterium a 
quotation from Psalms 87:2 is inscribed: “The Lord has loved the Gate 
of Zion more than the tents of Jacob.” The following verse of this Psalm 
mentions the “city of God,” and from this we can conclude that the 
term “Zion” in the inscription before us signifies Jerusalem, the heav- 
enly city of God.’ The inscription in the mosaic expresses a contro- 
versy. Judaism (“the tents of Jacob”), including the biblical Jerusalem, 
the earthly city in which blood sacrifices were offered, has been rejected 
in favor of the Church in this world, “Israel of the spirit,” which forms 
a gate to the heavenly and eternal city of God (“Zion”). The presbytery 
in the earthly church thus symbolizes heavenly Jerusalem. 

Each religion in its own way gave a new interpretation to the cer- 
emonies that had taken place in the Temple and which had become 
an integral part of synagogue and church liturgies. The depictions at 
the front of a synagogue or church do not relate only to the liturgy of 
the present, but also to a contrasting eschatological future. According 
to the Christian perception, the redemption had already begun and 


17 A, Linder, “Discussion: Jerusalem Between Judaism and Christianity in the Byz- 
antine Period,” Cathedra 11 (1979): 110-9, esp. 117-8 (Hebrew). 

48 R. Hachlili, “Synagogues in the Land of Israel; The Art and Architecture of Late 
Antique Synagogues,” in Sacred Realm: The Emergence of the Synagogue in the Ancient 
World, ed., S. Fine (New York, 1996), pl. XXXVI. 

9 As distinct from this, the term “Zion” in the literature of pilgrims at the end of 
antiquity was generally used as a topographic reference to Mount Zion. 
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therefore depictions of Paradise, which are missing in Jewish syna- 
gogues, make their appearance in proximity to the depictions con- 
nected with the offering of sacrifices. 

In presbyteries of churches in the area of Madaba, the combination 
of Paradise, Tabernacle, and Temple is similar to ideas known from 
Apocryphal Jewish literature. 

Texts, inscriptions, and the decorative scheme of Byzantine churches 
represent the ambiguity of the Christian attitude toward the church. 
The churches are not temples to Divinity but a place of assembly for 
the faithful. The community was what was holy and not the church 
that housed it. God is omnipresent and therefore the adoration that is 
his due is in the hearts of the believers and is not confined to a spe- 
cific architectonic space. Already in the Acts of the Apostles17:24, Paul 
states the following: “God that made the world and all things therein, 
seeing that he is Lord of heaven and earth, dwelleth not in temples 
made with hands.” In II Corinthians 6:16, he says: “And what agree- 
ment hath the temple of God with idols? For ye are the temple of the 
living God; as God hath said, I will dwell in them, and walk in them; 
and I will be their God, and they shall be my people.” And in Sermon 
337.2 (preached on the occasion of consecrating a church) Augustinus 
says: “As this building was made for the purpose of congregating us 
bodily, so that building which is ourselves, is built spiritually for God.” 2° 
But it seems that the stance of Paul and Augustinus was only partially 
adopted. The church was not just Domus ecclesia like its counterpart 
the Jewish synagogue, but was a Domus Dei. Thus the Greek inscrip- 
tion in the middle of the early church at Magen reads: “The holiest 
dwelling place of the Most High, God is in the midst of her,”!?! and a 
ten-line inscription in the early church at Bahan (north of Tulkarm) 
includes the verse “Holiness befits thy house, O Lord, for evermore” 
(Ps. 93: 5).’”? Depictions of the benefactors next to the cosmic elements 
and those relating to the Temple and Paradise in the decorative scheme 
of a church were intended to resolve the contradiction between the 


20 R. Markus, “How on Earth Could Places Become Holy? Origins of the Christian 
Idea of Holy Places,” Journal of Early Christian Studies 2/3 (1994): 257-71; in footnotes 
28-30 of this paper, Markus presents other references to this often repeated idea. 

21 V, Tzaferis, “Early Christian Churches at Magen,” in Ancient Churches Revealed, 
ed., Y. Tsafrir (Jerusalem, 1993), 283-5. 

2 M. Avi-Yonah, R. Cohen and A. Ovadiah, “Chrches,” in The New Encyclopedia 
of Archaeological Excavations in the Holy Land, ed., E. Stern (Jerusalem, 1993), 309, 
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stance of the New Testament and the Christian architectonic sacred 
space which evolved in Late Antiquity (Fig. 18, color). 


V. THE ATTITUDE OF JEWS AND CHRISTIANS IN THEIR RELIGIOUS 
BUILDINGS TOWARD THE CLASSICAL HERITAGE 


In analyzing the affinity between Judaism and Christianity, we should 
also consider—besides for their common biblical heritage—the legacy 
of the Greco-Roman culture that influenced these two religious enti- 
ties. Did Jews and Christians react differently to imagery borrowed 
from classical art? 

We shall now consider how these conditions affected the cosmic 
imagery taken from Greco-Roman art within the space of the syna- 
gogue and the church. 

The universal idea that the religious building is a model of the world 
is reflected in the decoration of churches and synagogues, but its mode 
of application was different.'* The penetration into early Christian 
theology of the idea that the holy place represents the world, should 
probably be attributed to the influence of Philon (Philo Judaeus) and 
Josephus, who interpret the Tabernacle and its sacred utensils in an 
allegorical way.'* Both of them see the Tabernacle as an imitation of 
the cosmos.'° In the words of Josephus: “Every one of these objects 
is intended to recall and represent the universe.” Similar ideas 
appear in the writings of Origen’’’ and later in those of Theodore of 


23 M. Eliade, “Der heilige Raum und die Sakralisierung der Welt,” Das Heilige und 
das Profane: Vom Wesen des Religidsen (Hamburg, 1957), 13-39. 

4 1. Runia, Philo in Early Christian Literature: A Survey (Assen, 1993). 

%5 The Life of Moses, Il 74-88, III, 179-189 (F. H. Colson and G. H. Whitaker, 
Loeb, Philo 1-10); idem, Questions and Answers on Exodus, II, 83 (Ex. XXVI) 
(R. M. Marcus, Loeb, suppl. 2, 132-133); idem, The Preliminary Studies, 117. Also see: 
J. Daniélou, “Le symbolisme du temple de Jérusalem chez Philon et Joséphe,” Le sym- 
bolisme cosmique des monuments religieux, Actes de la conférence internationale quia 
eu lieu sous les auspices de |’Is.M.E.O. 4 Rome, avril-mai, 1955, Institutio Italiano per 
il Medio ed Estermo Oriente, serie orientale, 14 (Roma, 1957), 83-90. 

" éxaota Yap TodtwV E1¢ anopipnow Ka diatdnMot tov OAwv; Jewish Antiquities, 
Ill, 7, 7 (179-87). 

"7 Yn Exodum Homilia IX, 4. 
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Mopsuestia (350-428)’* and Constantine of Antioch (sixth century).'” 
The terms used by them to characterize the relationship between the 
universe and the Tabernacle are synonyms of the word “copy” (td20¢ 
or Hipnua).° As I have already shown, the church was considered the 
successor of the Tabernacle and therefore should also imitate the cos- 
mos. Provincia Arabia was subordinate to the patriachate of Antioch 
and therefore it is not surprising to trace some similarities between 
the churches in the area of Madaba and the writings of Christian 
thinkers who received their education in Antioch, like Theodore of 
Mopsuestia and the author of the Christian Topography. A similar 
parallelism between the sacred utensils in the Tabernacle and cosmic 
elements appears in Jewish sources such as Numbers Rabba 2 (edited 
in the early medieval period), or in Midrash Tadshe 12: 16 (a medieval 
collection that draws on lost midrashim),’*! and also in sixth-century 
piyyutim. In his poem for Hanukah, the liturgical poet Yannai writes: 
“The seven lamps of the menorah below / Are like the seven constel- 
lations above.”!*? 

From the end of the fourth century, the material world was per- 
ceived as suitable for the decoration of mosaic floors in Christian 
religious buildings. However, the use of personifications of cosmic 
elements such as Ge, Oceanus, Thalassa (Fig. 19, color), Selene, the 
seasons of the year, and so on commenced only in the third decade of 
the sixth century. In the early days of the establishment of Christian- 
ity as the state religion, prior to the complete decline of paganism, it 


28 R. Devreesse, Essai sur Théodore de Mopsueste, Citta del Vaticano, 1948 (Studi e 
Testi, 141), 26, n. 1; W. Wolska, La Topographie Chretienne de Cosmas Indicopleustés; 
Théologie et Science au VI" siécle (Paris, 1962), 40-1. 

29 Tbid, 41-42; Cosmas Indicopleustés, Topographie Chrétienne, Exposition du 
sujet, 6 (56 C-D); II, 2 (72 D-73 A); 35 (89 D-92 A); III, 16 (141 D); 51 (160 C-D); 55 
(161 D-164 A); V, 20 (201 A-B); 22 (201 D); 27 (205 C-D); 33 (208 C); 112 (245 B); 
VIL 11 (344 C); 71 (373 C); 82 (380 B); 86 (381 B-C), (Introduction, texte critique, 
illustration, traduction et notes par W Wolska-Conus, Paris, 1970). 

30 Tdeas similar to those of Philo and Josephus appear in Jewish midrashim that 
have been incorporated in both the Jerusalem Talmud and the Babylonian Talmud 
and in midrashic literature edited in the medieval period (between the eighth and 
the twelfth centuries); S. Laderman, ‘Ma-aseh Ha-Mishkan’ and ‘Ma’aseh Breshit’; The 
Pentateuchal Tabernacle: a Symbolic Model of the Creation of the World, as Found in 
Jewish and Byzantine-Christian Iconography (Ph. D. thesis, The Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem, 2000), 20-44 (Hebrew). 

31 R. Berliner, (Landau), “The Interpretation of the Presence of Daniel and the 
Lions in the Temple Panel of the Ancient Synagogue at Na‘aran,” Judea and Samaria 
Research Studies 3 (1993): 213-9. 

132 2: 242, lines 71-2; Fine, Art and Judaism, 160. 
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was dangerous to relate with tolerance to religious contexts that could 
be interpreted as idolatry. Nevertheless, the awareness of Christians of 
the danger of adopting the sun cult caused them to remove the figure 
of Helios from their repertoire. The sole exception to the absence of 
Helios in a Christian religious context is the mosaic in the Monastery 
of Kyria Maria in Beth Shean, dated to the third quarter of the sixth 
century (Fig. 20, color). It is significant to note that this mosaic adorns 
the entry hall of the monastery and not a church or a chapel. Helios 
and Selene appear in a medallion as busts bearing torches; the quad- 
riga is absent. They are encircled by a wide ring divided into twelve 
compartments containing full-length figures representing the months. 
Helios is also featured in the earliest surviving Christian mosaic from 
the mid-third century tomb of the Julii beneath the Church of St. Peter 
in Rome. The rays of Helios were modified to resemble a cross and 
hence invoke Christ’s ascension. As noted by Sabin MacCormack, 
immediately after Constantine the Great there was a marked change 
and the ascending chariot became a formula used exclusively for the 
depiction of Elijah’s ascent to heaven.’® 

Jewish art took a completely different approach. As early as the sec- 
ond half of the fourth century, the adoption of Helios in his chariot, 
the signs of the zodiac, and the personifications of the four seasons is 
notable. When the sun was no longer perceived as a divine being of the 
rival faith, which from then on was Christianity, and when its merit 
lay in its observance of the laws established by God, and primarily in 
its ability to make the existing order visible, the Jews felt free to use 
such images. There was actually a necessity to do so in order to better 
confront Christianity. These attitudes toward God the Creator, and the 
danger of erroneously interpreting the heavenly bodies, were already 
discussed by Clement of Alexandria: 


Therefore some are deceived, I know not how, and worship the divine 
creation, the sun and the moon and the rest of the starry host, irratio- 
nally assuming that these, the instruments of time, are gods. For by His 
word were they established and by the breath of His mouth is all their 
power....And let not any of you worship the sun, but let him desire 
the Maker of the sun; nor let him deify the cosmos, but let him seek the 
Creator of the cosmos. 


133 §. MacCormak, Art and Ceremony in Late Antiquity (Berkeley, 1981), 122-7. 

1330 RP, Casey, “Clement of Alexandria and the Beginnings of Christian Platonism,” 
in Studies in Early Christianity: A Collection of Scholarly Essays, eds, E. Ferguson, 
D, M. Scholar, and P. C. Finney (New York, 1993), 100-1. 
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The fourth-century Cappadocians were particularly sensitive to this 
distinction, and Basil of Caesarea remarked that even the majesty of 
the sun pointed not to itself, but beyond itself, to “the sophia of the 
Creator with the techne” (Hexaemeron 6.10), Sophia is often personi- 
fied as the divine, and Techne (téxvn) is the skill of making, an art 
or craft. 

It should be acknowledged that this conception is basically similar 
to the Jewish one as succinctly expressed in the Tosefta: “One who sees 
the sun or the moon, or the stars, or the constellations says, ‘Praised 
[be Thou, O Lord...] who made creation’” (Tosefta Berakhot 6, 6). 
The subordination of the heavenly bodies, especially the sun, to God is 
also emphasized in the sixth-century Jewish liturgical poem, or piyyut 
of Yannai on Numbers 8: 


For it was You who lit the lamps / You who make the lights / who create 
the heavenly bodies / who bring forth the constellations / who spread 
out the stars / who light the light of the sun/ who cause to shine the 
luster of the moon. 


The church fathers totally rejected astrology, and for this reason the 
zodiac does not appear in any church, which probably facilitated its 
use by the Jews. A particularly important source in this regard is 
Bishop Epiphanius of Salamis (Panarion 16, 2, 1-5), who blames the 
Jews for following the pagans by perpetuating representations of the 
planets and the signs of the zodiac and converting their names into 
Hebrew. As indicated by Charles-Murray, in Late Antiquity and early 
Byzantium, the zodiac was used only in a non-iconographical form. 
The Christianization of the zodiac took place only at the literal level, 
in learned exegetical commentary and in popular preaching.'* 

The wish to avoid the pagan mistake of confusing the celestial bod- 
ies established by God with the Creator is reflected in Johannes of 
Gaza’s famous ekphrasis describing a painting depicting the world. The 
sun group—which includes Uranus who plucked the sun disc from his 
heart, Atlas who carried the sun on his shoulders, and Sophia and Arete 
who guided its course—is unusual in comparison to known depic- 
tions of the sun god in Late Antiquity, where he is seen riding in his 
heavenly chariot harnessed to four horses (Fig. 21). Moreover, in this 


34M. Charles-Murray, “The Christian Zodiac on a Font at Hook Norton: Theol- 
ogy, Church and Art,” in The Church and the Arts, ed., Diana Wood (Oxford, 1995), 
87-98. 
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Fig. 21: The sun group in Johannes of Gaza’s ekphrasis of a painting depict- 
ing the world (G. Krahmer, “De Tabula Mundi ab Joanne Gazaeo Descripta,” 
PhD dissertation, University of Halle [Berlin, 1920].) 


part of the ekphrasis Johannes abstained entirely from using the name 
Helios and instead called the young sun Phaethon, the son of Helios. 

The different approaches of Jewish and Christian art in the fourth 
and fifth centuries may have stemmed from the privilege reserved by 
a minority culture that already, at a fairly early stage, could appropri- 
ate and infuse with new meaning symbols belonging to the majority 
culture, which was obliged at this time to let go of them in its quest 
for redefinition. The possibility of selecting symbols of identification 
that were close to the cosmic elements made it easier for the Jews to 
do so. 

At Sepphoris, the image of Helios was removed from the char- 
iot and replaced with a radiating sun disc (Fig. 22). This change is 
undoubtedly very significant, as it testifies to a different approach to 
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Fig. 22: The sun’s chariot at Sepphoris (Z. Weiss, The Sepphoris Synagogue; 
Deciphering an Ancient Message through Its Archaeological and Socio-Historical 
Contexts [Jerusalem, 2005], k 106, fig. 47). 
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this particular image in Jewish art in early Byzantium. Did such a solu- 
tion offer the Jews more security? Not necessarily; the reality in early 
Byzantium was much more complicated than that. In early Christian 
writings we often find the image of Christ taking the form of the sun,!*5 
and in the late seventh-century mosaic in the bema vault in the Koi- 
mesis church in Iznik, above the jeweled throne of the Apocalypse 
bearing a closed gospel, seven rays of light are depicted against a circle 
of three concentric bands.’ At first glance, the depictions at Sepphoris 
and Iznik appear to be similar, but another look at them reveals some 
differences: in the Christian mosaic, the rays contain a Latin cross and 
a dove with a cruciform halo. 

I would like to say that the dimension I have just added is not 
intended to push aside other interpretations of the zodiac’s panel. My 
view on this matter is that the subject retained its almost canonical 
status for 150 years particularly because it was possible to attribute to 
it different levels of significance. I find it proper to make such a state- 
ment particularly in this context, on account of the dynamics char- 
acterizing the study of synagogue mosaics, in which one notes many 
efforts to advance one interpretation and to push aside another, at a 
time when there is no contradiction between them, and one explana- 
tion can exist side-by-side with the other. There are those who interpret 
the zodiac accompanied by the four seasons as an expression of the 
blessing deriving from the divine order of the universe,’ others who 
regard the celestial bodies and the seasons as testimony to the eternal 


135 On the sun or light as a symbol of Christ in Christian thought, see: F. Délger, 
“Das Sonnengleichnis in einer Weihnachtspredigt des Bischofts Zeno von Verona: 
Christus als wahre und ewige Sonne,” in Antike und Christentum VI, ed., idem (Miin- 
ster, 1940), 51-6; E. Kantorowicz, “Oriens Augusti—Lever du Roi,” DOP 17 (1963): 
135-45. 

136 C, Barber, Figure and Likeness: On the Limits of Representation in Byzantine 
Iconoclasm (Princeton, 2002), 63-9 ; for further bibliography on this mosaic see, idem 
63, note 2. 

137 G, Foerster, “The Zodiac in Ancient Synagogues and its Place in Jewish Thought 
and Literature,” Eretz-Israel 19 (1987): 225-34; Weiss, “Sepphoris Synagogue,” 231-5. 
Weiss interprets the theme as an allegory of God’s power and centrality in creation. In 
his view it was legitimate in Jewish society of Late Antiquity to illustrate the power and 
supremacy of the invisible God in mortal terms, by words or by visual symbol. God is 
the true cosmocrator. Friedman also sees the zodiac, the sun, and the seasons as repre- 
senting the idea of God the cosmocrator and His responsibility for felicity and plenty 
in the present, as well as the promise of their eternality, resurrection; M. Friedman, 
“The Meaning of the Zodiac in Synagogues in the Land of Israel during the Byzantine 
Period,” Ars Judaica 1 (2005): 51-62. 
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covenant between God and His people, as is reflected in the literature 
of the Sages,’** yet others who are of the opinion that these decorative 
themes were intended to depict a liturgical calendar,’ some who see 
it as an expression of the widespread belief in astrology,’ and schol- 
ars who connect this with the publication of the science of fixing the 
calendar by Hillel II in the second half of the fourth century. 

I hold the opinion that we should pay more attention to the fact 
that in Sepphoris, as well as in other synagogues, the zodiac was also 
intended to be a calendaric depiction.” Time is an essential component 


38 Y, Englard, “The Eschatological Significance of the Zodiac Panels in the Mosaic 
Pavements of Ancient Synagogues in Israel,” Cathedra 98 (2000): 33-48 (Hebrew); 
idem, “Mosaics as Midrash: The Zodiacs of the Ancient Synagogues and the Conflict 
between Judaism and Christianity,” The Review of Rabbinic Judaism; Ancient, Medi- 
eval and Modern 6/2-3 (2003): 189-214. 

139M. Avi-Yonah, “The Caesarea Inscription of the 24 Priestly Courses,” Eretz-Israel 
7 (1964): 24-8 (Hebrew); idem, Art in Ancient Palestine (Jerusalem, 1981), 396-7; 
R. Hachlili, “The Zodiac in Ancient Jewish Art: Representation and Significance,” 
BASOR 228 (1977): 61-77; idem, “The Zodiac in Ancient Jewish Art: A Review,” JSQ 
9 (2002): 232-7. 

40 A. Ovadiah, “Mosaic Art in Ancient Synagogues in Eretz-Israel,” in Synagogues 
in Antiquity, eds., A. Kasher, A. Oppenheimer and U. Rappaport (Jerusalem, 1987), 
185-204 (Hebrew); J. Charlesworth, “Jewish Interest in Astrology during the Hel- 
lenistic and Roman Period,” ANRW’II.20.2 (1987): 940-9; L. Ness, “Astrology and 
Judaism in Late Antiquity,” The Ancient World 26 (1995): 126-33; idem, “Zodiac in 
the Synagogue,” Journal of Ancient Civilizations 12 (1997): 81-92; L. Roussin, “The 
Zodiac in Synagogue Decoration,” in Archaeology and the Galilee: Texts and Contexts 
in the Greco-Roman and Byzantine Periods, eds. D, Edwards and C. McCollough, 
83-96; B. Kiihnel, “Synagogue Floor Mosaic in Sepphoris: Between Paganism and 
Christianity,” in From Dura Europos to Sepphoris: Studies in Jewish Art and Society 
in Late Antiquity, Journal of Roman Archaeology Supplement 40, eds., L. Levine and 
Z. Weiss (Portsmouth, 2000), 31-43, 105. 

“41 A. Sternberg, The Zodiac of Tiberias (Tiberias, 1972) (Hebrew); I am of the opin- 
ion that Sternberg’s proposal, with a small alternation that I shall discuss below, merits 
acceptance in view of the new dating of the mosaic to the second half of the fourth 
century. Hammat Tiberias was part of Tiberias, the seat of the Nasi in those days, and 
the inscription in which Severus boasts that he is “servant of the most illustrious Patri- 
archs” lends support to this explanation, which relates solely to Hammat Tiberias. 

12 The connection between the zodiac and the Jewish calendar was raised recently 
by Fine, Art and Judaism, 199-205. I agree with his basic claim and furthermore I 
accept that the zodiac was more than a calendar, but concerning other parts of his 
discussion I have some reservations. Fine suggests that the zodiac in the synagogues 
bridges the chasm between the heavenly court (or the dome of heaven) and the syna- 
gogue community. Here he locates the vertical orientation between the two realms. 
However, he ignores the cosmic symbolism of other elements in the furnishing of the 
synagogue and its decoration. The idea that the liturgy and the liturgical cycle reflect 
the cosmic order indeed appears in the piyyutim, but is not restricted to the zodiac. 
The cosmic order or the heavenly model is also reflected by the sacred utensils of the 
Tabernacle and the Temple and by their substitutes in the synagogue. This idea is 
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in the organization of the framework within which the life of the 
group functions. It determines the liturgical cycle and is therefore a 
component of the collective identity. Time that was measured by the 
movement of celestial bodies was not only of interest to scientists, and 
already in the Hellenistic period it was presented in various ways in 
the public domain.” The Roman calanders regulated the rhythm of 
religious and social events in the lives of Roman citizens and were a 
means of defining Roman identity. 

The Christians’ great interest in questions relating to time as part of 
the consolidation of their identity was already notable at the Council 
of Nicaea (325 C.E.), at which it was decided that Christians would 
no longer be dependent on the Jewish calendar for determining the 
date of Easter. The practice of the Quartodecimani of observing Easter 
on the fourteenth day of Nisan, i.e., the day of the Jewish Passover, 
was declared heretical. This decision was motivated primarily by the 
desire to ensure liturgical unity, but it also involved taking a stand 
with regard to Jews. The Christians sought to cut themselves off from 
the inaccurate Jewish calendar.'* 

The appearance of the zodiac as the central motif in the mosaic 
floor of synagogues is a declaration of adherence to the Jewish cal- 
endar. In Judaism as well, great importance was attributed to timing, 
which determined the morning and evening prayers, observance of the 


expressed inter alia in the Qerovah of Yannai for Numbers 8 in which the menorah 
serves as the earthly counterpart of the heavenly bodies. Moreover, one should not 
ignore the appearance of the seasons as an essential and permanent part of the com- 
position of the zodiac in the synagogues. The seasons, to my understanding, signify 
the terrestrial area. The vertical orientation between the two realms is no less indicated 
by the depiction of the ‘Agedah or by the panel of the sacred utensils. 

‘8 One impressive example is the Horologion of Andronicos from Kyrrhos (in 
Macedonia), which stood next to the Roman agora in Athens and is presently known 
as “The Tower of the Winds.” Another example from the same period time is the 
frieze which was incorporated in secondary use in the facade of the Hagios Eleuthe- 
rios Church in Athens. The frieze includes the signs of the zodiac, the four seasons 
of the year, personifications of the months, and a reference to typical human activity, 
emphasizing religious festivals. We do not know from which building the relief was 
taken, but in all likelihood it was a public building. 

“4 M. Salzman, On Roman Time: The Codex Calendar of 354 and the Rhythms of 
Urban Life in Late Antiquity (Berkeley, 1990). 

“6 S. Stern, Calendar and Community: A History of the Jewish Calendar, Second 
Century B.C.-Tenth Century C.E. (Oxford, 2001), 67-9, 80-4, 125-6, 222-5; I. J. 
Yuval, “Two Nations in Your Womb,” Perceptions of Jews and Christians (Berkeley, 
2006), 75-7. 
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Sabbath, and the ceremonies connected with the festivals.'*° The ways 
of sanctification of the new moon and intercalation of the year are 
mentioned in halakhic literature. The tanna, Rabbi Eleazar of Modiin, 
insisted that desecrators of the Sabbath and festivals and all sanctity, 
violators of the covenant of Abraham, could have no part in the world 
to come, even if they had virtuous deeds to their credit. Rabbi Eleazar’s 
statement reflected his antagonistic reaction to the early Christian 
preachments to the Gentiles of the supreme importance of charity— 
preachments characterized by a deprecatory attitude toward all the 
commandments of Scripture, aside from the injunctions to give char- 
ity and act with loving kindness.'” 

The supremacy of the sun and the appearance of the zodiac at Ham- 
math Tiberias (dated to the third quarter of the fourth century) and 
later on in other synagogues reflects a major change that occurred in 
Jewish calendar reckoning in the fourth century. As indicated by Sacha 
Stern, from the Talmudic sources we learn that in that period new 
calendrical rules were introduced in addition to the more empirical 
rules that appeared in the Mishna or Tosefta. These additional rules 
reduced the flexibility of the empirical system and were a major step 
toward the formation of a fixed calendar.'** One of these rules is the 
rule of vernal equinox that is attested in a single passage of the Babylo- 
nian Talmud (Rosh ha-Shanah 21 a). This rule was sent to Rava (early 
or mid-fourth century) from Palestine: “R. Huna b. Avin sent to Rava: 
If you see the winter season prolonging itself till the sixteenth of Nisan, 
intercalate that year and do not worry, for it is written: ‘Observe the 
month of ‘aviv (Deut. 16:1)—observe the ‘aviv of tequfah, that it occur 
in the month of Nisan.” From Tosefta Sanhedrin 2:2 we may infer 
that the Hebrew term tequfah is equivalent to equinox.’ The rule of 
the equinox is an astronomical phenomenon that is clearly connected 
with the solar year and does not depend on agriculture. In the depc- 
tions of the zodiac at Hammat Tiberias and at Sepphoris (beginning 
of the fifth century), there is full accord between the vernal equinox 
(tequfah of ’aviv) and the sign of Aries or the month Nisan, and this 


46 E.g.: BT Shabbat 75a. 

47 Mishna, Avot 3, 11; BT Makkoth 23, a; BT Pesahim 118, a: “Again, R. Shesheth 
said on the authority of R. Eleazar b. “Azariah: He who despises the Festivals is as 
though he engaged in idolatry.” 

48 Stern, Calender and Community, 70-1, 164-75. 

4° “The year may be intercalated on three grounds: ‘aviv, fruits of trees, and the 
tequfah. On two of these grounds it should be intercalated, but not on one of them.” 
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was possibly intended to indicate the recognition of that rule. Nev- 
ertheless, the detailed depiction of the seasons of the year shows not 
only how the celestial elements were responsible for seasonal changes 
but also reflects an approach that time reckoning is based not only on 
astronomic observations but also on the state of nature. 

The reason for the gradual process that led to a predicted and cal- 
culated calendar, as claimed by Stern, was to enable Palestinian and 
Diaspora communities to observe the festivals on the same dates.’° 
Stern indicates that by the fourth century fixed calendars that took 
into account the equinox rule became well established in Christian 
communities, but he doubts to what extent Christians calendars had 
an influence over the Rabbinic Jewish calendar at that time. My claim 
is that we should not ignore this parallelism. There is a possibility that 
the rabbis were influenced by the changes in the Christian calendar, 
but were not imitating it. On the contrary, the change in the calen- 
dar was needed to better confront external presssures from Christians, 
who, from the beginnig of the fourth century, started to blame the 
Jews for incorrect reckoning.'*! The initial appearance of the zodiac, 
particularly in a synagogue connected with circles of the Nasi, is there- 
fore unsurprising. There was a real threat of diversity in calendrical 
practices among the Jewish communities. The reckoning of time was 
an expertise reserved for the Nasi, up to the time of the abolition of 
the office of the Nasi at the start of the fifth century. According to the 
sources: “Our Rabbis taught: A year cannot be intercalated unless the 
Nasi sanctions it” (TB, Sanhedrin 11, 1). The punctiliousness in denot- 
ing the names of the zodiacal signs and, at Sepphoris, also the months 
as well as the names of the seasons of the year (in both Hebrew and 
Greek), is indicative of the desire to declare that this is the Hebrew 
calendar. 


80 Stern, Calender and Community, 211-63. 

151 Even within Judaism there was tension between the adherents of the luni-solar 
calendar and the solar one. The disputes on this issue in the last centuries of the 
Second Temple period are well reflected in the secessionist priesthood literature that 
was found in Qumran and in the apocrypha and pseudoepigraphia of the Old Testa- 
ment. Late controversies are reflected in the Hekhalot and Merkavah literature (dated 
between the second and eighth century C.E.). This topic is surveyed at length by 
R. Elior, Temple and Chariot, Priests and Angels, Sanctuary and Heavenly Sanctuaries 
in Early Jewish Mysticism (Jerusalem, 2002) (Hebrew). One should take into account 
the possibility that there was a threat that the adoption of the solar calendar by the 
dominant Christian culture might affect the inner conflicts. 
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The lack of accord between the seasons and the months in the other 
five mosaics has been understood by scholars as an expression of the 
artists’ negligence, their lack of understanding, and the fact that these 
were decorative and not scientific depictions. My opinion on this 
matter is that this was the way in which the designers of the mosaics 
denoted that the calendar appearing in synagogues was a luni-solar 
one based also on observation of the stars. Since in a solar calendar 
such a deviation could not come about, the lack of accord that we see 
in these depictions emphasizes that this is a luni-solar calendar. The 
sun is dominant in all depictions of the zodiac, but next to it always 
appear the new moon and a star. The Jewish calendar was one that 
was determined anew each time, and its greatness lay in the fact that 
it gave the Jewish leadership the authority to determine the festival 
times. This is well attested in the liturgical poetry of Yannai: “The sun; 
how can it bear witness [to the new month] alone? When one wit- 
ness is not enough [for a court] to inflict the death penalty.”!” Unlike 
me, Magness is of the opinion that the depicted calendar is the solar 
one, and she does not explain her interpretation of the lack of accord 
between the seasons and the months.'* 

One of the roles that the synagogues took over from the ruined 
Temple was to observe Jewish time. The rabbinic court of Palestine 
had a monopoly over calendrical decisions in Late Antiquity and the 
Jews in the Diaspora followed their determinations. There is also a 
possibility that the appearance of the zodaic and the seasons reflects 
the local pride of the Palestinian communities. 


VI. IDENTIFYING SYMBOLS 


My last remark concerns the issue of the exclusiveness of certain sym- 
bols, and comes in response to certain claims made by Jas Elsner in 
a thought-provoking article he published in the Journal of Roman 
Studies in 2003.'* Elsner maintains that Jewish symbols such as the 
menorah and Torah shrine were not necessarily used exclusively by 


‘2 This poem was recited on Rosh Hashanah eve; English translation by Fine, Art 
and Judaism, 188. 

‘3. Magness, “Heaven on Earth,” 1-52. 

4 J. Elsner, “Archaeologies and Agendas: Reflections on Late Ancient Jewish Art 
and Early Christian Art,” The Journal of Roman Studies 93 (2003): 114-28. 
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the Jews, and therefore it is not clear whether Judaism or Christianity 
were exclusive religious categories prior to the fifth century. The most 
significant piece of evidence he uses is the gold glass with Jewish imag- 
ery that was found in the catacombs of St. Marcellinus and St. Peter in 
Rome, a site that is usually classified as Christian. My counterclaim is 
that he places too much weight on this minor portable object and that 
he must make a distinction between the behavior of individuals and 
the typical attitude of a religious or ethnic group. 

In the synagogue of Dura-Europos, dated to the mid-third century, 
the seven-branched candelabrum and the sacred architectural facade 
are already depicted in a place on which full attention was focused, 
and in the synagogue at Hammat Tiberias, from the last quarter of the 
fourth century, at the foot of the bema of the Holy Ark, a panel with 
the sacred utensils in a form that would become a canonic formula for 
close to 200 years appears. At that very same time, there appeared in 
the catacomb of Via Torolonia a rather similar composition made up 
of almost the same elements.!*° The synchronized appearance of the 
sacred utensils in this format such a distance apart in the Eastern and 
Western parts of the Roman Empire indicates that this iconography 
was well known to many Jewish communities. 

I hope that I have managed to show how Jewish art and Christian 
art were largely co-constructed in parallel during Late Antiquity and 
that in addition to the internal Jewish or Christian discourse, the art of 
the synagogue or the church also responded to an external challenge 
perhaps unknowingly fostered by the sister faith. 


155 G. Noga-Banai, “Between the Menorot: New Light on a Fourth-Century Jewish 
Representative Composition,” Viator 39/2 (2008): 21-48. 
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This undertaking—to consider the Jewish contribution to the develop- 
ment of the Christian artistic tradition—requires a bit of an explana- 
tion in 2011. Although the subject has long been a focus of scholarly 
interest, the study of Judaism’s relationship to pagan and especially 
Christian art has been attacked, during the past decade or so, as inher- 
ently “orientalist” and even “anti-Semitic.” To be sure, recent studies 
on Late Antique Jewish art, the work of Jas Elsner in particular have 
correctly refocused attention on the immediate contexts in which sur- 
viving Jewish monuments can profitably be studied.’ Other scholarship 
examined the historiographical questions with subtlety and intelli- 
gence, casting a clarifying light on the intellectual and political forces 
that have directed the study itself? The glibness of certain revisionist 
writing is hardly conducive to serious discussion, however, such as 
Annabel Wharton’s dismissal of James Henry Breasted’s The Oriental 
Forerunner of Byzantine Art as “historical sabotage”;? and the tone of 
such a-historical polemics should not be allowed to scare off scholars 
interested in questions other than “the Jewish content of ancient Jew- 
ish art,”* however important, indeed central, that issue may be. 

Any consideration of Judaism’s place in the history of Byzantine 
art must still begin with the synagogue at Dura Europos.> Despite the 


1 J. Elsner, “Archaeologies and Agendas: Reflections on Late Ancient Jewish Art 
and Early Christian Art,” Journal of Roman Studies, 93 (2003): 114-28. 

2 C. Soussloff, Jewish Identity in Modern Art History (Berkeley, 1999); M. Olin, 
A Nation Without Art (Omaha, 2001); H. Claman, Jewish Images in the Christian 
Church. Art as the Mirror of the Jewish-Christian Conflict 200-1250 C.E. (Mercer Uni- 
versity Press, 2000). 

> A, Wharton, “Good and Bad Images from the Synagogue of Dura Europos: Con- 
texts, Subtexts, and Intertexts,” Art History 17 (1994): 1-25. 

* §. Fine, Art and Judaism in the Greco-Roman World: Toward a New Jewish 
Archaeology (Cambridge, 2005), 4. 

° On the vast literature, cf. C. Kraeling, The Excavations at Dura-Europos: The Syna- 
gogue (Final Report, VIII, pt. I) (New Haven, 1956); J. Gutmann, “Early Synagogue and 
Jewish Catacomb Art and its Relation to Christian Art,” in Aufstieg und Niedergang der 
rémischen Welt, Vol. 120 (Berlin, 1984), 1313-42; K. Weitzmann and H. Kessler, The 
Frescoes of the Dura Synagogue and Christian Art (Dumbarton Oaks Studies, Vol. 28) 
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remarkable finds in Eretz Israel during the three-quarters of a century 
since it was unearthed, the extraordinary painted assembly hall on the 
banks of the Euphrates remains the keystone in the construction of a 
history of medieval Jewish art, and in turn, of its impact on later Chris- 
tian tradition. Even before the synagogue was excavated, Breasted had 
prepared a foundation for Dura’s centrality when he related the flat, 
hieratic style of the paintings in the pagan temples to what he per- 
ceived to be the most salient features of Byzantine art, stretching the 
line of descent all the way to the maniera greca of fourteenth-century 
Tuscany.° No one would be so bold today to repeat Breasted’s hypoth- 
esis that painters in Dura 


after the disappearance of Palmyra, would easily accept Christian- 
ity...and following the same traditions in style, technique, and compo- 
sition, the successors... must have the virgin, the Savior, the apostles, the 
great Church Fathers, and the newly converted sovereigns, precisely as 
we have them in the mosaics of Ravenna, which are the lineal descen- 
dants of these mural paintings of ancient Dura.’ 


To the extent that they seem valid at all, such stylistic similarities would 
now be understood as a common heritage from Sassanian typologies, 
or more broadly, from what Ernst Kitzinger long ago termed “sub- 
antique” art, that is Roman classicism reinterpreted through diverse, 
indigenous traditions.’ 

By introducing the notion of a direct relationship between the Dura 
paintings and later Christian art, however, Breasted’s book prepared 
the way for connections to be made between the Jewish subjects dis- 
covered in the Dura synagogue and the great tradition of painting 
that was to emerge in Constantinople and the Byzantine territories. 
In the report of the sixth season of excavations published in 1936, 
Carl Kraeling wrote that the Dura synagogue suggests that Christian 


(Washington, DC, 1990); R. Hachlili, Ancient Jewish Art and Archaeology in the 
Diaspora (Leiden, 1998); O. Irshai, “Synagogue,” in Dictionnaire de la Bible, Supplé- 
ment (Paris, 2003), fasc. 74, cols. 750-68; Fine, Art and Judaism, 172-83 et passim. 

° J. Breasted, Oriental Fore-Runners of Byzantine Painting; First-Century Wall 
Paintings from the Fortress of Dura on the Middle Euphrates (Chicago, 1924); in this, 
he was elaborating ideas first set forth systematically by J. Strzygowski in Orient oder 
Rom (Leipzig, 1901), though Breasted did not cite the work. 

” Breasted, Oriental Fore-Runners, 73. 

5 E. Kitzinger, Early Medieval Art (London, 1940). 
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art may have originated from a Jewish tradition;’ and the excavation’s 
supervisor Michael Rostovtzeff could declare in his 1937 lectures that 
“we may trace the influence of the religious art of Dura in many com- 
positions of the late Imperial and early Byzantine religious art.” Two 
years later, the theory was so well established that the impressive albeit 
provincial Jewish paintings were linked, not only in style but also in 
their iconographies and compositional dispositions, to such monu- 
ments of Byzantine tradition as the Chludov Psalter, Sacra Parallela, 
the Paris Psalter, the Octateuchs, manuscripts of the Christian Topog- 
raphy. Octateuchs, and the Florence Book of Kings.'' Already in his 
introduction to Comte du Mesnil du Buisson’s comprehensive study of 
synagogue, the great French Byzantinist Gabriel Millet would write: 


Le choix et l’ordonnance des sujets, dans les anciennes églises chrétien- 
nes, en particulier dans les églises byzantines, sont détermines par quel- 
ques régles constantes...En était-il de méme 4 Doura?” 


The perception has persisted and even been expanded in modern 
scholarship, particularly in the work of Kurt Weitzmann.” William 
Tronzo, for example, cited the Dura synagogue in his study of the Via 
Latina catacomb paintings, precious evidence of third-century Chris- 
tian art, albeit in Rome;'* and Weitzmann elaborated the relationship 
between the Dura synagogue paintings and Byzantine manuscripts.” 
Because the Dura synagogue had been completely buried during a 
Sassanian siege in 256, the logical conclusion reached by adherents of 
this theory was that the paintings in provincial Dura must have drawn 
on a rich tradition of Jewish art that had originated in a major center 
such as Antioch, whence it ultimately nourished the germination of 
Christian art. While comprehending certain apparent compositional 


9 C. Kraeling, Excavations at Dura-Europos, Sixth Season, 1932-33 (New Haven, 
1936), 383. 

10 Ae Rostovtzeff, Dura-Europos and its Art (Oxford, 1938), 111. 

1 Cf, C. du Mesnil du Buisson, Les peintures de la synagogue de Doura-Europos 
245-56 (Rome, 1939). 

2 G,. Millet, Peintures de la synagogue (Rome, 1939), XXII. 

3 Cf. “Die Illustration der Septuaginta,” Miinchener Jahrbuch der bildenden Kunst, 
3 /4 (1952/53), 96-120; trans. in Studies in Classical and Byzantine Manuscript Ilumi- 
nation, ed. H. Kessler (Chicago, 1971), 45-75 and “Zur Frage des Einflusses jiidischer 
Bilderquellen auf die Illustration des Alten Testaments,” Mullus. Festschrift fiir The- 
odor Klauser (Minster, 1964), 401-15; trans. in Studies, 76-95. 

“4 W. Tronzo, The Via Latina Catacomb: Imitation and Discontinuity in Fourth- 
Century Roman Painting (University Park, 1986). 

15 Weitzman, Frescoes of the Dura Synagogue. 
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parallels, the theory rests largely on midrashic details that elaborate 
the narrative in the synagogue paintings and recur in later Christian 
works.© The theory has been widely accepted;!” but it has also been 
strongly criticized.’* According to the skeptics, the Jewish elements 
identifiable in Christian art were derived not from Jewish pictures, 
but from Christian exegesis that had incorporated rabbinical com- 
mentaries. Notwithstanding the fact that to a certain extent at least, 
this objection seems to have been generated by a residual reluctance 
by some scholars to accept the existence of an important Jewish artis- 
tic culture in Late Antiquity, the claim that the ostensible relationship 
between Jewish and Christian iconography derives from oral lore or 
written sources merits consideration. 

Ironically, by emphasizing the midrashic component in the Dura 
synagogue paintings, critics of the scholarly examination of Jewish 
sources of Christian art such as Wharton and Fine actually reinforce 
the need to undertake just such an examination. To the extent that 
rabbinical features in works of art are considered characteristically 
Jewish, they demand an even more nuanced analysis when they appear 
in Christian works. 

The textual transmission of midrashim is itself very complicated, 
making the adjudication among the various arguments difficult. Some 
of the “early” Jewish legends, for instance, were written down only late 
in the Middle Ages, raising the possibility of more fluid oral sources 
behind the art. Moreover, because there is virtually no overlap between 
the rabbinical features actually found in the Dura paintings and in later 
Christian representations, precise test cases are scant. The best exam- 
ple is the scene of the rescue of Moses from the Nile, which at Dura, 


16 Cf. Weitzmann, “Illustratiion der Septuaginta,” in Jewish Historiography and Ico- 
nography in Early and Medieval Christianity, eds., H. Schreckenberg and K. Schubert, 
(Assen, 1992). 

17 Schreckenberg and Schubert, Jewish Historiography and Iconography; G. Sed- 
Rajna, L’art juif (Paris, 1995). 

4H. Strauss, Die Kunst der Juden im Wandel der Zeit und Umwelt: Das Judenprob- 
lem im Spiegel der Kunst (Tiibingen, 1972); R. Stichel, “Ausserkanonische Elemente in 
byzantinishen Illustrationen des Alten Testments,” R6mische Quartalschrift 69 (1974): 
159-81 and “Gab es eine Illustration der jiidischen Heiligen Schrift in der Antike?,” in 
Tesserae. Festschrift fiir Josef Engemann (Miinster, 1991) 93-111; Wharton, “Good and 
Bad Images;” B. Kiihnel, “Jewish and Christian Art in the Middle Ages: The Dynamics 
of a Relationship,” in Juden und Christen zur Zeit der Kreuzziige, ed. A. Haverkamp 
(Sigmaringen, 1999), 1-15; and Weitzmann’s collaborator, Massimo Bernabo, in K. 
Weitzmann and M. Bernabo, The Illustrations in Manuscripts of the Septuagint Vol. II. 
Octateuch (Princeton, 1999), esp. 322-23. 
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in the Byzantine Octateuchs, and in late medieval Latin manuscripts 
all portray Pharaoh’s daughter with her hand stretched out toward the 
child in the basket, in accord with the Targum Onkelos and other rab- 
binical texts.’ As critics have pointed out, however, even if they follow 
the same extra-biblical account, the depictions exhibit no significant 
formal connection.” Moreover, even when such extra-biblical features 
analogous to those in Dura as the naked woman fetching the child 
from the Nile appears in later Jewish art, as in the fourteenth-century 
Golden Haggadah (London, Brit. Lib., MS Add. 27210, fol. 9) and its 
sister manuscript (London, Brit. Lib, MS Or. 2884, fol. 12r), a der- 
ivation from a Late Antique pictorial model is difficult to support.?! 
Continuity through literary sources does seem much more likely than 
artistic descent. 

Scholars are thus left to study midrashic features in Christian 
works without counterparts at Dura. The much-discussed depiction 
of Phinehas killing Zimri and Cozbi (Num. 25.10-15) in the Via 
Latina Catacomb in Rome and later Byzantine and Latin illuminated 
manuscripts provides an instructive example. As in the case of the 
Moses rescued from the Nile, careful analysis of the various witnesses 
does not support the existence of “an iconographic model originally 
inspired by rabbinical sources.” Quite the contrary. Not only is the 
pictorial tradition—beginning with the Via Latina Catacomb itself— 
Christian and possibly explained by Christian paraphrases of the Book 
of Numbers,” but the one Jewish exception in the Hebrew Kennicott 


1 U. Schubert, “Die Auffindung des Moses knaben im Nil durch die Pharaontochter 
sowie die Darstellung der vierten Plage in den beiden Pamplona-Bibeln im Licht der 
jadischen Ikonographie,” Aachener Kunstblatter 60 (1994): 285-92; Weitzmann and 
Bernabd, Illustratiion der Septuaginta. 

© Schreckenberg and Schubert, Jewish Historiography and Iconography, 205-6. 

21 B. Narkiss, The Golden Haggadah: A Fourteenth-Century Illuminated Hebrew 
Manuscript in the British Museum (London, 1970); J. Gutmann, “The Testing of Moses: 
A Comparative Study in Christian, Muslim and Jewish Art, Bulletin of the Asias Insti- 
tute, n.s., 2 (1988): 107-17; K. Kogman-Appel, “The Sephardic Picture Cycles and the 
Rabbinic Tradition: Continuity and Innovation in Jewish Iconography,” Zeitschrift fiir 
Kunstgeschichte 60 (1997): 451-81; see also K. Kogman-Appel and S. Laderman, “The 
Sarajevo Haggadah—The Concept of Creatio ex nihilo and the Hermeneutical School 
Behind It,” Studies in Iconography (2004): 89-128. 

2 un modello iconografico ispirato originariamente a fonti rabbiniche. A. Contessa, 
“Pinhas, lo zelante. Un personaggio problematico nell’arte cristiana,” in Raccontare 
dio. Il Midrash e la tradizione di Israele, ed. Raffaello Zini (Reggio Emilia, 2002), 
115-59. 

23 The key detail of Phinehas holding the fornicating couple atop his raised sword 
might simply be a literal rendering of such contemporary Christian paraphases as 
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Bible of 1239 (Oxford, Bodleian Library, Ms. Kennicott 1, fol. 92r) 
also differs from medieval iconography. Most important, direct rab- 
binical participation is documented in the most impressive witness, 
the fifteenth-century Alba Bible (Madrid, Palazzo Liria). The Francis- 
can designers of the manuscript had engaged the learned Rabbi Moses 
Arragel of Guadalajara to advise the illuminators and he is actually 
portrayed twice at the beginning of the book.” Indeed, the rabbini- 
cal commentary actually is transcribed alongside the depiction. Jewish 
involvement is also indicated for the Padua Bible which contains text 
in Hebrew and the names of owners of Jewish extraction;” and it is 
possible also in the case of the Pamplona Bibles, made for Sancho el 
Fuerte who had integrated Jews into his army.” Rather than assuming 
that “the legend [had] been illustrated in the Jewish art of Late Antiq- 
uity [and was] influenced not only by the text of the commentary, but 
also by a then extant Jewish model,””’ the evidence of the Phinehas epi- 
sode suggests instead successive interventions by Jewish advisors; and 
that is supported by differences in the details of costume and composi- 
tions in the several witnesses that preserve the midrashic features. 
The key question, it seems to me, is not the origin of an extra-biblical 
detail in itself, but rather its function within a specific context. For 
instance, the interpolation of Hiel into the scene of Elijah and the Baa- 
lite priests at Dura not only engages a Jewish legend incorporated into 
the Yalkut Simoni but it also serves the clear purpose of dramatizing 
gentile perfidy, and in turn, Jehovah’s powerful support of the Cho- 
sen People in exile among pagans, a theme common to other subjects 
in the synagogue and appropriate for a congregation on the Roman 
marches.” On the other hand, Phinehas’s wrath against the sinners 


that of Lucifer, Bishop of Cagliari, “Phinees sacerdos, propterea vel maxime quod 
gladio idololatres media in synagoga interemerit” or Augustine’s “quis autem utrius- 
libet sexus homo non mallet gladio trucidari, etiam illo modo quo trucidavit sacerdos 
Phinees fornicarios.” 

24 C,.-O. Nordstrom, The Duke of Alba’s Castillian Bible (Uppsala, 1967). 

35 Cf. Bibbia istoriata Padovana della fine del Trecento, ed. G. Folena and G. Mellini 
(Venice, 1962), XI—XII. 

26 B. Bucher, The Pamplona Bibles (New Haven, 1970), 6 et passim. 

27 Nordstrom, Duke of Alba’s Castillian Bible, 118; Schreckenberg and Schubert 
maintain that the episode “demonstrates that Jewish figurative art was one of the 
sources from which early Christian painting benefitted,” Jewish Historiography and 
Iconography, 209. 

8 Kraeling, Excavations, 137ff Weitzmann and Kessler, Frescoes of the Dura Syna- 
gogue, 110-14. Wharton’s point that a given subject pictured at Dura might acquire 
various meanings depending on the “reader/viewer” (19) is well taken, but one must 
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in the Christian context is sufficiently explained by Psalm 106.30-31: 
“Phinehas stood up and interceded, so the plague stopped. This was 
counted to him as righteousness throughout all generations forever.” 
In the Via Latina catacomb, the subject can thus be understood as an 
example of God’s protection of the righteous, of the same sort as the 
nearby representations as the Raising of Lazarus and Christ Healing 
the Woman with an Issue of Blood. 

These examples support the more complex genealogical relation- 
ship between Jewish and Christian medieval art recently proposed by 
several scholars.” In his studies of the fifth-century Samson mosaic at 
Mopsuestia (Misis)*° and other early Byzantine works, Rainer Stichel 
has underscored the need to consider the question of art in the broader 
context of Jewish-Christian relationships during Late Antiquity. On 
the one hand, the scenes from the life of Samson are accompanied 
by inscriptions from the Septuagint, which are themselves infiltrated 
with midrashic elements; on the other, it is unclear whether the build- 
ing was a synagogue or a church. In a particularly compelling recent 
essay, JaS Elsner has broadened the perspective further, maintain- 
ing that the issue of Jewish/Christian art might be productively seen 
more generally in terms of “inter-cult” fluidity within a pluralistic Late 
Antique Roman culture, rather than as a linear evolution.”! Pointing to 
the indeterminate religious origin of many early objects, he suggests 
that the shared imagery is best interpreted as elements in a strategy 
of asserting simultaneously “a gesture of affirmation of a specific cult 
community and a sign that excluded other cults which were not one’s 
own” within Rome’s “increasing tendency toward establishing its own 
religious universalism in the third century.” The magnificent textile 
in the Abegg Stiftung in Riggisberg painted with scenes from Jewish 


also reckon with the possibility that the juxtaposition of events would have provoked 
that very same reader/viewer to find a commonality (or as she suggests several “pos- 
sible restorations”) among the various depicted themes. 

> Cf. my own contribution, “Program and Structure,” to Weitzmann and Kessler, 
Frescoes of the Dura Synagogue and also “The Sepphoris Mosaic and Christian Art,” 
Journal of Greek and Roman Studies, Supplement Volume 40 (2000): 64-72; and Kth- 
nel, “Jewish and Christian Art.” 

3° L, Budde, Antike Mosaiken in Kilikien I (Recklinghausen, 1969); E. Kitzinger, 
“Observations on the Samson Floor at Mopsuestia,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 27 
(1973): 133-44; R. Stichel, “Die Inschriften des Samson-Mosaiks in Mopsuestia und 
ihre Beziehung zum biblischen Text,” Byzantinische Zeitschrift 71 (1978): 50-61 and 
“Gab es eine Illustration,” 110-1. 

31 Elsner, “Archaeologies and Agendas.” 
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scripture offers another instance; produced a century or more after 
the Peace of the Church, its precise sectarian status is not easily estab- 
lished.” The structuring of the historic narratives around a focal niche 
in the Dura synagogue as in the Christian building supports Elsner’s 
basic claim that the apparent similarity between Jewish and Christian 
imagery is part of a dynamic process of Jewish-Christian interaction. 
The disposition of the architectural decoration surely derives from 
pagan models of a great range of purposes.”? Precedents exist at Dura 
itself, farther away (and later) in the Sebasteion at Aphrodias and in 
the Tetrachic cult room in Luxor, and even in the Mithraic context 
that intrigues Elsner so much. 

What distinguishes the synagogue from the surviving pagan 
works, however, and for that matter also from the baptistery in the 
Dura Christian building, is clear evidence that the Jewish paintings 
had a pedagogical rather than (strictly) cultic purpose.** Drawing on 
sacred history, they were intended to remind the Jewish congregation 
of its God’s protection and promises and—as graffiti attest—also to 
introduce the faithful to gentile visitors. Only one of the narratives 
bears clearly on the future: the abstract depiction of Jerusalem; and 
it speaks of the promised restoration of the real city. Furthermore, as 
I have argued, the pictured stories may have been designed to coun- 
ter Christian claims that the events of Hebrew Scripture were to be 
understood allegorically and had been superseded by a new covenant. 
It is especially interesting, then, that while the Via Latina catacomb 
from a century later is also rich in “extra-biblical” details, the extensive 
vocabulary of scenes from Hebrew Scripture is used there in a char- 
acteristically Christian fashion. As Tronzo has demonstrated, Joshua 


% Cf. L. Kétzsche, Der bemalte Behang in der Abegg-Stiftung in Riggisberg. Eine alt- 
testamentliche Bildfolge des 4. Jahrhunderts (Riggisberg, 2004), 219. 

3 In “Program and Structure” I make the point that “in organizing lateral nar- 
ratives around central symbols and effigies, the Durene paintings were adapting to 
their own use contemporary systems for adorning cult rooms. In the Sebasteion at 
Aphrodisias, the Diocletianic frescoes at Luxor, and at Dura itself—the Mithraeum, 
for instance—portraits and symbols occupy the focal walls, and flanking areas are 
covered with narratives. Jewish use of the basic scheme may, in itself, be taken as a 
conscious attempt to signal the status of the assembly hall as a religious cult room” 
(174). Wharton misreads this argument when she writes: “Having fashioned the Syna- 
gogue’s decoration in a form familiar from medieval church programming, the author 
points to the structural resemblance between this arrangement and the decorations of 
San Paolo Fuori le Mura and Santa Maria Maggiore in Rome” (“Synagogue of Dura 
Europos,” 7). 

34 ‘Wharton, “Synagogue of Dura Europos,” 20; Fine, Art & Judaism, 180. 
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Entering the Holy Land is to be read as a type of Jesus leading the 
saved into paradise and is actually opposed there to Moses Receiving 
the Laws. Elsner’s subtle argument may, therefore, be further refined. 
Within the general context he describes, Jews and Christians were not 
only carving out their own identities but were also competing with 
each other in an attempt to keep their own adherents and to attract 
others. Art was a useful tool for each sect (and groups within each) to 
stake out a particular interpretation of the Scripture it held in com- 
mon with the others.* Thus, although the decoration of Samaritan 
synagogues shares features (and possibly even artists) with their Jewish 
counterparts, the strict adherence to the Mosaic prohibition of figural 
pictures sets it apart from the art of its rivals. 

The fact that the Temple and the Ark of the Covenant are the most 
commonly-shared elements in Late Antique Jewish and Christian 
monuments is, in this context, not surprising. As emblems of messianic 
hope and promises of political restoration, they had become central 
symbols in Jewish and Samaritan art following the destruction of the 
Jerusalem temple in 70 A.D.” The Temple facade appeared as a sign 
of political aspirations on the coins of Bar Kochba, and depicted above 
the Torah shrine at Dura, it provided a focus for prayer. If Elsner is 
correct, the tabernacle/temple together with its menorah and vasa sacra 
may also have been adopted by Christians at an early date; the fourth- 
century rendering on a gold glass in the Museo Sacro labelled “House 
of Peace” he points out, was found in the Christian catacomb of Mar- 
cellinus and Pietro (Fig. 1).”* Consistent with other subjects painted on 
the catacomb walls, the image of God’s house would have served the 
funereal context. In various forms, the tabernacle/temple also domi- 
nated synagogue mosaic pavements of the fifth and sixth centuries. 
The fifth-century synagogue mosaic at Sepphoris, for instance, features 


% Cf. L. Levine, “Contextualizing Jewish Art: The Synagogues at Hammat Tiberias 
and Sepphoris,” in Jewish Culture and Society under the Christian Roman Empire, eds., 
R. Kamlin and S. Schwartz (Louvain, 2003), 91~131. 

36 J. Magen, “Samaritan Synagogues,” Qadmoniot 25 (1993): 66-90. 

%” E. Revel-Neher, Le signe de la rencontre. L’arche d’alliance dans Vart juif et chré- 
tien du second au dixiéme siécles (Paris, 1984) and Le témoignage de labsence. Les 
objets du sanctuaire a byzance et dans Vart juif du XI’ au XV° siécles (Paris, 1998). 

8 A. St. Clair, “God’s House of Peace in Paradise: the Feast of Tabernacles on a 
Jewish Gold Glass,” Jewish Art 11 (1985): 6-15; H. Kessler, “Through the Temple Veil: 
The Holy Image in Judaism and Christianity,” Kairos. Zeitschrift fiir Religionswissen- 
schaft und Theologie, 32/33 (1990/1991): 53-77; Elsner, “Archaeologies and Agendas,” 
115-7. 
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Fig. 1: Tabernacle, gold glass, Vatican, Museo Sacro (reconstruction by 
author). 
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a pedimented Temple with closed paneled doors, not unlike that of the 
Vatican glass, flanked by the menoroth and other temple utensils, and 
directly below, Aaron’s tabernacle with its sacrifices (Fig. 2).°? Mor- 
phologically, the composition is like that above Arcosolium IV in the 
Villa Torlonia catacomb in Rome;* as Zeev Weiss has shown, these 
have a multivalent significance, connecting messianic longings and the 
earthly abundance promised in cultic observance." 

In these and other representations, reference was surely intended 
also to pagan temples. The Bar Kochba coin belongs to a Roman tra- 
dition of representing cult buildings; even the railing in front of the 
temple has parallels in (later) Roman issues.*” At Dura, the associa- 
tion is explicit in the scene of the Ark in the land of the Philistines 
directly to the left of the depiction of the Jerusalem temple and its 
tabernacle counterpart (Fig. 3), which demonstrates Jehovah’s power 
over the pagan god Dagon, worshiped in an aedicula housing cult 
statues.” Indeed, with its arched two-door Ark set within a six-column 
pedimented structure, the temple in Sepphoris seems to be a com- 
posite of the Ark of the Covenant and the pagan temple as found in 
the Dura panel. The image on the Bar Kochba coin and depictions 
on other synagogue floors, such as that of the Samaritan synagogue 
from Beth Shean, also depict the Holy of Holies within the portal of 
the temple. Especially when seen against analogous Roman coins,“ the 
purpose may have been to affirm the article of faith that the God of the 
Jews is invested, not in images, but in the sacred ark and its services. 
Elsner’s basic claim would then be supported that “none of these reli- 
gious arts is independent of the others. Indeed, the iconographies and 
visual strategies of any one cult are a complex mixture of structural 


3° Cf. Z. Weiss, The Sepphoris Synagogue: Deciphering an Ancient Message through 
Its Archaeological and Socio-Historical Contexts (Jerusalem, 2005). 

© H. Beyer and H. Lietzmann, Die jiidische Katakombe der Villa Torlonia in Rom 
(Berlin, 1930); Revel-Neher, Le signe, 99-102 et passim. 

‘| Sepphoris Synagogue, 235-9. 

#2 J, Branham, “Sacred Space under Erasure in Ancient Synagogues and Early 
Churches,” Art Bulletin 74 (1992): 375-94. Cf. D. Barag, “New Evidence for the Iden- 
tification of the Showbread Table on the Coins of the Bar Kokhba War,” Proceedings 
of the 10th International Congress of Numismatics (London, 1986), 217-22. 

* Cf. J. Elsner, “Cultural Resistance and the Visual Image: The Case of Dura Euro- 
pos,” Classical Philology 96 (2001): 269-304. 

“ Cf. Branham, “Sacred Space,” Figs. 3 and 4. 
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Fig. 2: Synagogue mosaic, Zippori (after Weiss and Netzer). 
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rejections of the particular forms favored by the other and the bor- 
rowing of motifs.”* 

That, surely, is the case of the central feature of Sepphoris, the great 
zodiac at the center of the synagogue mosaic. As Seth Schwartz and 
Weiss have documented, the motif was inspired by Roman art, includ- 
ing mosaic pavements, and became a motif in synagogues.“ In my 
opinion, the Sepphoris zodiac did not however simply take over the 
pagan meaning, as Schwartz would have it, providing a visible “reflec- 
tion of a heavenly temple;” rather, it engages the transferred motif in 
a conceptual dialogue. Thus, the face of Helios is replaced by beams of 
light, in a way that not only symbolize God’s power over the universe, 
as Weiss argues, but also does so in a way that also asserts the Jewish 
belief that God himself is invisible. Bianca Kuehnel has shown that the 
mosaicists appropriated a pagan image and then de-paganized it;” and 
recognizing the process through which the image of the pagan deity 
is effaced is an aspect of the result. Moreover, a reference may have 
been intended to Christian art, which, when the Sepphoris mosaic was 
being laid, was the dominant visual culture. The contemporary mosaic 
in St. Paul’s outside the walls in Rome uses similar pagan materials 
to make its own claims; Sol invictus on the triumphal arch is boldly 
pictured there as Christ, visible to all and adored by angels, gentiles, 
and Jews alike. 

Significantly, the Temple and Aron HaKodesh were appropriated in 
Christian works. Its arch supported on two columns and with a shell, 
the Holy of Holies on the sixth-century Byzantine Basilewsky pyxis 
in St. Petersburg (Hermitage Museum, Fig. 4), for example, recalls 
the specific structure depicted at Capernaum, Pequi’in, Chorazin, Sep- 
phoris, and Susiya, in the latter, flanked by the menoroth and sacrifi- 
cial animals.” A vessel for Eucharistic bread, the Byzantine pyxis even 
includes the eternal lamp, table, incense bowl, and shofroth found in 


© Elsner, “Archaeologies and Agendas,” 126. 

“© S. Schwartz, “On the Program and Reception of the Synagogue Mosaics,” in 
From Dura to Sepphoris, 165-81; Weiss, Sepphoris Synagogue, 104-41. See also Fine, 
Art & Judaism, 87-92. 

“’ B. Kuehnel, “The Synagogue Floor Mosaic in Sepphoris: Between Paganism and 
Christianity,” From Dura to Sepphoris, 31-43. 

* W. Volbach, Elfenbeinarbeiten der Spatantike und des frithen Mittelalters (Mainz 
am Rhein, 1976), 117; A. St. Clair, “The Basilewsky Pyxis: Typology and Topography 
in the Exodus Tradition,” Cahiers archéologiques 32 (1984): 15-30. 

© See S. Gutman, Z. Yeivin, and E. Netzer, “Excavations in the Synagogue at Hor- 
vat Susiya,” in Ancient Synagogues Revealed, ed. L. Levine (Detroit, 1982), 123-8. 
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the Jewish representations. Moreover, as in the Consecration panel at 
Dura and the scene of sacrifice at Sepphoris, the altar is attended by 
the High Priest and the goal of the men bearing animals and grain. 

A version of the same form is found before the actual altars in 
the Chapel of the Priest John at Khirbet al-Mukhayyat (562) and the 
early seventh-century Chapel of the Theotokos on Mt. Nebo (Fig. 5)*° 
where, as at Susiya, the tabernacle (with the Ark of the Covenant vis- 
ible inside) is flanked by sacrificial animals. In view of the identical 
medium and placement within the sanctuary, it is difficult to believe 
that the Jewish and these Christian depictions are independent of one 
another, or, in this case, derive independently from a common Late 
Antique source.*' Both the Basilewsky pyxis and the mosaics near the 
actual altars in the Mt. Nebo chapels invoke the blood sacrifices in the 
Jewish Temple as precedent for Christ’s eternal sacrifice commemo- 
rated in the Christian Eucharist. In contrast to Jewish depictions of 
the same theme, at Dura and Sepphoris for example, which establish a 
direct relationship between the synagogue service and the lost temple 
cult, the representations of the Holy of Holies in the Christian contexts 
assert the opposite, namely, that Christianity has superseded Judaism 
and its liturgy. In the Church, the depiction of the Temple engages the 
famous typology in Hebrews 9-10: 


The First Covenant indeed had its ordinances of divine service and 
its sanctuary, but a material sanctuary. For a tent was prepared—the 
first tent—in which was the lamp-stand, and the table with the bread 
of the Presence; this is called the Holy Place. Beyond the second cur- 
tain was the tent called the Most Holy Place. Here was a golden altar of 
incense, and the ark of the covenant plated all over with gold... But now 
Christ has come, high priest of good things already in being. The tent 
of his priesthood is a greater and more perfect one, not made by men’s 
hands....For the law contains but a shadow, and no true image, of the 
good things which were to come; it provides for the same sacrifices year 
after year, and with these it can never bring the worshippers to perfec- 
tion for all time. So now, my friends, the blood of Jesus makes us free 


© Cf. S. Saller, The Memorial of Moses on Mount Nebo (Jerusalem, 1941); A. Grabar, 
“Recherches sur les sources juives de l'art paléochrétien,” Cahiers archéologiques 11 
(1960): 57-71; Byzantinische Mosaiken aus Jordanien (cat. of an exhib.) (Rome, 1986), 
80-5. 

5! R. Talgam, “Similarities and Differences Between Synagogue and Church Mosa- 
ics in Palestine During the Byzantine and Umayyad Periods,” in From Dura to Seppho- 
ris, 93-110; O. Irshai, “Confronting a Christian Empire: Jewish Culture in the World 
of Byzantium,” in Cultures of the Jews, ed. David Biale (New York, 2002), 181-221. 
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to enter boldly into the sanctuary by the new, living way which he has 
opened for us through the curtain, the way of his flesh (9.1-10.20). 


The deployment of the Jewish Ark of the Covenant as a symbol of 
supersession must have prepared the extensive appropriation of the 
form in the mid-sixth-century treatise of the Christian Topography, 
formerly attributed to “Cosmas Indicopleustes,” but recently assigned 
to Constantine of Antioch. Intended from the beginning to be accom- 
panied by illustrations, the treatise has survived in four Middle Byzan- 
tine manuscripts that preserve many of the essential characteristics of 
the original pictorial system.” The earliest of them, the ninth-century 
luxury codex in the Vatican (Bib. Apost., Cod. gr. 699), includes a 
miniature of the Jewish high priests flanking an Ark of the Covenant 
that closely resembles the two-part structure found at Dura and other 
Late Antique works (fol. 48r; Fig. 6); the trapezoidal base closed with 
two paneled doors is capped by a half circle, here painted gold to sug- 
gest its sanctity. Constantine’s cosmology is based on the claim that 
the tabernacle was given the shape of the Ark of the Covenant within 
and, though fashioned by human craftsmen, was patterned after the 
universe itself, the outer courtyard and Sancta Sanctorum reflecting 
the relationship of earth to heaven. Thus, in the depiction of the cos- 
mos (cf. fol. 43r; Fig. 7), the terrestrial realm is pictured as a trapezoid, 
separated by a curtain of the firmament from the upper part symboliz- 
ing heaven, where Christ has entered. The later version of the treatise, 
kept in the Evangelical School in Smyrna before it was destroyed in 
1923, included a variant on the typology that pictured H EKHNH as a 
two-part tabernacle comprising a simple columned inner space within 
the characteristic conch/temple structure, here occupied by the Virgin 


2 Cf. W. Wolska-Conus, Cosmas Indicopleustés, Topographie chrétienne (Paris, 
1968-73) and “La “Topographie Chrétienne’ de Cosmas Indicopleustés: Hypotheses 
sur quelques themes de son illustration,” Revue des études Byzantines 48 (1990): 155- 
91; E. Revel-Neher, “On the Hypothetical Models of the Byzantine Iconography of the 
Ark of the Covenant,” in Byzantine East, Latin West: Art Historical Studies in Honor 
of Kurt Weitzmann (Princeton, 1995), 405-14. 

3 Vatican, Bib. Apos., Cod. gr. 699; C. Stornajolo, Le miniature della Topogra- 
fia cristiana di Cosma Indicopleuste: codice Vaticano greco 699 (Milan, 1908); Sinai, 
St. Catherine’s Monastery, Cod. gr. 1186; K. Weitzmann and G. Galavaris, The Mon- 
astery of Saint Catherine at Mount Sinai: The Illuminated Greek Manuscripts, Vol. 1 
(Princeton, 1990); Florence, Bib. Laurenziana, MS. Plut.IX.28; Smyrna (Izmir), Evan- 
gelical School, B.8 (destroyed); J. Strzygowksi, Der Bilderkreis des griechischen Physi- 
ologus. Das Kosmas Indikopleustes und Oktateuch nach Handscriften der Bibliothek zu 
Smyrna (Stuttgart, 1899); M. Bernabd, II fisiologo di Smirne. Le miniature del perduto 
codice B.8 della Biblioteca della Scuola Evangelica di Smirna (Florence, 1998). 
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Fig. 6: High Priests flanking Tabernacle, Vatican, BAV, cod. gr. 699, fol. 48r. 


holding her Child and inscribed with the words of Exodus 25.40: “See 
that you work to the design which you were shown on the moun- 
tain” (p. 162; Fig. 8). How the similarity with the dual structure in 
the Theotokos Chapel mosaic is to be explained is unclear, but surely 
any account must consider the fact that the Jewish representation of 
the Ark/temple had long since been incorporated into Christian art, 
indeed in a Marian context. Directly or indirectly, the Jewish render- 
ing of the tabernacle provided an authenticity for Constantine’s argu- 
ments which were, after all, directed against pagan claims about the 
nature of the universe.™ 


* Strzygowski, Bilderkreis, 56-7; Bernabd, Fisiologo di Smirne, 61. 
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Fig. 7: Cosmos, Vatican, BAV, cod. gr. 699, fol. 43r. 
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Fig. 8: Virgin and Child, Izmir, Evangelical School (formerly), MS B 8, p. 162 
(photo: Paris, Centre Gabrielle Millet). 
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The quite different depiction of the temple in the ninth-century Pan- 
tocrator Psalter on Mt. Athos (Ms. 61, fol. 165r; Fig. 9) presents an 
analogous instance. The colonnaded outer courtyard, fronted by a 
curtain and containing the menorah and other vasa sacra recalls the 
representation on the Vatican gold glass and so may derive from a 
Christian rather than Jewish representation.® But the reference in 
the post-Iconoclastic manuscript is clearly to the Jewish sanctuary. 
As Suzy Dufrenne showed, the tabernacle glosses the accompanying 
words of Psalm 113.12-15: 


The idols of the nations are silver and gold, the workmanship of men’s 
hands. They have a mouth but they cannot speak; they have eyes but they 
cannot see; they have ears but they cannot hear; they have noses but they 
cannot smell; they have hands but they cannot handle; they have feet but 
they cannot walk; they cannot speak through their throat. Let those that 
make them become like to them, and all who trust in them.* 


The miniature portrays David responding to John the Grammarian, 
a leading iconoclast, who points toward a statue atop a column; the 
author of the Psalm gestures instead toward Beseleel, who had fash- 
ioned the tabernacle and its divinely ordained utensils, including 
the cherubim. Dufrenne and Kathleen Corrigan have shown that the 
miniature picks up on a thread of iconodulic polemic which cited the 
divinely ordained Jewish objects as a partial justification of venerating 
images.” Hypatius of Ephesus made the connection already during 
the early sixth century;* and John of Damascus repeatedly cited the 
tabernacle and its implements, at the end of the second book of On 
the Divine Images, writing: “The tent, the veil, the ark, the altar, and 
everything within the tent were images and types, the works of men’s 
hands, and they were venerated by all Israel.”* 


55 A. St. Clair, “The House of Peace in Paradise: Images of the Feast of Tabernacles 
on a Jewish Gold Glass,” The Journal of Jewish Art 12 (1985): 6-15. Kessler, “Through 
the Temple Veil;” Elsner, “Archaeologies and Agendas.” 

5 “Une illustration ‘historique,’ inconnue, du psautier du Mont-Athos, Pantocrator 
N° 61,” Cahiers archéologiques 15 (1965) : 83-95. See also A. Kazhdan and H. Magu- 
ire, “Byzantine Hagiographical Texts as Sources on Art,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers 45 
(1991): 1-22. 

* K. Corrigan, Visual Polemics in the Ninth-Century Byzantine Psalters (Cam- 
bridge, 1992), 33-5 et passim. 

* Cf. F. Diekamp, Analecta Patristica (Rome, 1938), 127-9; trans. C. Mango, The 
Art of the Byzantine Empire 312-1453 (Englewood Cliffs, 1972), 116-7. 

*° PG 94, col. 1308f.; trans. D. Anderson, On the Divine Images (Crestwood, 1980), 
66. See Kessler, “Through the Temple Veil.” 
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Fig. 9: Psalm 113. Mt. Athos, Pantocrator Monastery, Ms. 61, fol. 165r 
(photo courtesy of Kurt Weitzmann). 
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As in the Smyrna Christian Topography, to serve effectively as a prec- 
edent for Christian practice, the representation of the tabernacle had 
to be identifiably Jewish.© To a certain extent, this remains true also 
in the Middle Byzantine Octateuch manuscripts where, in certain epi- 
sodes, the tabernacle retains the distinct form even when the plan-like 
shape interrupts the narrative. Thus, the sacredness and hence power 
of the structure is figured in the depiction of God’s retribution against 
the rebellious Israelites, reported in Numbers 16.42-49 (cf. Vat. Cod. 
gr. 746, fol. 341v; Fig. 10).*! 

These depictions reflect the status of the Jewish vasa sacra and 
their special history in Christian theology. What of more ordinary 
subjects? If the Dura synagogue paintings are excluded, as they must 
be largely because of the minimum overlap with Christian material, 
then the surviving Jewish repertory is remarkably small. Undoubtedly 
this is, at least in part, because it is restricted to floor pavements and 
minor arts. Unhappily, Abraham’s Hospitality is so badly preserved in 
the Sepphoris synagogue that it can only be identified through refer- 
ence to Christian works, which renders any consideration of it in this 
argument tautological.” The akeda, however, occurs in several Jewish 
mosaics, as well as in Christian art; and so its history offers a unique 
opportunity for comparison.” 

First, it must be conceded that, like the Tabernacle, the akeda was 
an exceptional subject. For Jews, it represented God’s promise to the 
People of Israel; for Christians it stood for Christ’s willingness to be 
sacrificed for the people’s sin. It was therefore frequently depicted in 
the art of both groups. As Weiss has shown, the fragmentary remains 
of the scene in Sepphoris conform to the well-preserved depiction in 
Beth Alpha (Fig. 11). This, in itself, suggests that—as in the depic- 
tion of the Tabernacle—there was an established Jewish iconography, 
not just ad hoc inventions, notwithstanding the fact that Dura departs 
from these. Moreover, as Weiss and others have meticulously docu- 
mented, both Sepphoris and Beth Alpha incorporate significant extra- 
biblical motifs that can be traced to rabbinical sources, the lamb tied 
to the tree by a crimson rope, for instance, and Isaac kneeling beside 


© The Pantocrator Psalter includes a round showbread table, as in Jewish mosaics; 
cf. Weiss, Sepphoris Synagogue, 98-9. 

st Weitzmann and Bernabd, Byzantine Octateuchs, 200-1. 

% See Weiss, Sepphoris Synagogue. 

& See Fine, Art and Judaism, 194-5 et passim. 
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the altar.“ The essential features, including the “Jewish” elements, 
recur in the manuscripts of the Christian Topography (e.g. Vatican 
699, fol. 59r; Fig. 12); in this case, as in the use of the Jewish form of 
the tabernacle, Constantine of Antioch may have intentionally incor- 
porated a Jewish composition. If so, then it may again have been to 
anchor the typological aspect, as in the text, which emphasizes that 
the akedah is a “type of the mystery of the Passion and Resurrection 
of Christ” and took place “on the very mountain where also the Lord 
Christ was offered up as a sacrifice for the whole world and where he 
endured the saving cross.”® The point is made pictorially by the repe- 
tition of the figure of Isaac directly above the ram caught by the horns, 
here carrying the wood of sacrifice as Christ would carry the cross on 
his shoulders. If the Byzantine manuscript does derive ultimately from 
a Jewish source, its derivation—if recognized—could only have served 
to assure that the viewers would perceive that source through the lens 
of Christian typology. As in the well-known Roman custom of dam- 
natio memoriae, in which the portraits of disgraced emperors (and 
others) were obliterated but not completely destroyed,® the Jewish 
“original” had to be partly preserved so that the process of interpreta- 
tion remained evident. Thus, even if certain Byzantine representations 
of events reported in Hebrew Scripture, like the akeda in the Christian 
Topography, were based on Jewish illustrations, they were not mindless 
replicas; and any attempt to read the “hypothetical lost Jewish” model 
through them is destined, therefore, to be fraught with serious prob- 
lems of interpretation. This is certainly true of the eleventh-century 
Book of Kings (Vat. gr. 333) that played such an important role in 
Weitzmann’s theory of the relationship of the Dura synagogue paint- 
ings and Christian art. As Mati Meyer has demonstrated, identifying 
the textual and pictorial sources underlying the s¢ene of the Exaltation 
of David is at least (fol. 24r) problematic and actually appears to be a 
clever eleventh-century confection.” 


“ Weiss, Sepphoris Synagogue, 141-53; 1 am not certain, as Weiss suggests, that the 
lamb in Beth Alpha was meant to be shown as hanging. 

® Trans. J. W. McCrindle, The Christian Topography of Cosmas, an Egyptian Monk 
(London 1897), 177-8. 

6 See C. Hendrick, History and Silence: Purge and Rehabilitation of Memory in Late 
Antiquity (Austin, 2000). 

& M. Meyer, “Did the Daughters of Israel Come out Dancing and Singing to Meet 
David? A Biblical Image in Christian-Macedonian Imperial Attire,” Byzantion 73 
(2003): 467-87. 
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Fig. 12: Sacrifice of Isaac, Vatican, BAV, cod. gr. 699, fol. 59r. 


The issue is complicated further by processes of pictorial transmission 
that, so far, have been given insufficient attention in the discussions of 
Jewish art. Renderings of the Ark of the Covenant and the tabernacle/ 
temple circulated on coins, gold glasses, and other portable objects; 
the continuity in depictions of these sacred structures is therefore 
no surprise. An eighth-century Latin source, moreover, suggests that 
such Jewish depictions were considered authoritative. Commenting on 
a depiction of the tabernacle in Cassiodorus’s Codex Grandior, Bede 
noted that: “These distinctions which we have found in Cassiodor- 
us’s picture we have taken care to note here briefly, reckoning that 
he learnt them from the Jews of old and that such a learned man had 
no intention of proposing as a model for our reading what he himself 
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had not first found to be true.”® Cassiodorus’s miniature must have 
resembled the frontispiece in the Codex Amiatinus (Florence, Bib. 
Laur., Cod. Am. 1) which, in turn, recalls the Vatican gold glass in its 
essential features.” 

In this context, the transmission of classical schemata offers an 
important lesson. Complicated pictorial compositions such as the 
zodiac were circulated in drawings and small objects during Late 
Antiquity,”” and these certainly would have served as models for 
mosaic pavements and other monumental renderings. In turn, the 
replicas became sources in the revival of classical culture in later peri- 
ods, which would explain the coincidence between the arrangement 
of the Sepphoris zodiac and the miniature in the eighth- or ninth- 
century Ptolemy in the Vatican (Cod. Vat. gr. 1291, fol. 9; Fig. 13).7! 
Any connection with Sepphoris is, obviously, indirect,” and no one 
would posit that a Jewish source underlay the Byzantine miniature. 

It is noteworthy that Bede tested his own learned discourse on the 
temple against a depiction of the building.” Texts, not just pictorial 
models, should also be considered as vectors of art. Already in the 
fourth and fifth centuries, both Gregory of Nyssa and Cyril of Alex- 
andria described pictures of the Sacrifice of Isaac in sufficient detail 
to generate other renderings, their texts also authorizing such depic- 
tions.” The translation of a fifth-century Greek Alexandrian chronicle 
that was updated from 476-518 and is preserved in a Latin manuscript 
from the seventh or eighth century, the so-called Barbarus Scaligeri in 
Paris (Bib. nat., MS lat. 4884),”* offers precious evidence of the possible 


§ Haec ut in pictura Cassiodori distincta repperimus breviter adnotare curavimus 
rati eum ab antiquis haec Iudaeis didicisse neque virum tam erudtium voluisse in 
exemplum legendi proponere quae non ipse prius verus esse cognovisset; De templo, 
II, 28; CCSL 119A, p. 193; trans. $. Connolly (Liverpool, 1995), 67. See Kessler, 
“Through the Temple Veil.” 

® Kessler, “Through the Temple Veil.” 

7 K. Weitzmann, Ancient Book Illumination (Cambridge, 1959); A. Stiickelberger, 
Bild und Wort. Das illustrierte Fachbuch in der antiken Naturwissenschaft, Mdeizin 
und Technik (Mainz am Rhein, 1994). 

™ See Vedere i classici (cat. of an exhib.) (Vatican, 1996), 161-4. 

7 Weiss, Sepphoris Synagogue, 121 and 141. 

73 E. Revel-Neher, “La double page du Codex Amiatinus et ses rapports avec les 
plans du tabernacle dans l'art juif et dans l’art byzantin,” Journal of Jewish Art 9 
(1982): 6-17. 

7 Cf. Mango, Art of the Byzantine Empire, 34. 

5 Eusebius, Chronicorum liber prior, ed. A. Schoene (Berlin, 1875), append. V1, 
pp. 177-239; Wolska-Conus, Cosmas Indicopleustés, Vol. 1, 146-8; E. de Strycker, La 
forme la plus ancienne du Protévangile de Jacques (Brussels, 1961), 39-40. 
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Fig. 13: Zodiac, Vatican, BAV, cod. gr. 1291, fol. 9r. 
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role verbal “depictions” may have played.” Blank spaces are left for 
pictures throughout the schematic account of biblical history, and in 
three of these, labels indicate the actual placement of figures and set- 
tings. The first one (fol. 15v; Fig. 14) leaves little doubt that at least 
some of the planned pictures were based on pre-existing depictions. 
The designated arrangement of the Sacrifice of Isaac conforms closely 
to that of the Beth Alpha mosaic, with the “altarium” at the right, 
“Abraham” and “Isaac” at the center (the boy clearly envisioned as 
kneeling on the ground), “God’s voice” at the top (its placement indi- 
cating that, as in the mosaic, Abraham was turning around in response 
to the words “Do not raise your hand against the boy”, the “offer- 
ing,” and the “tree of Sabec.” Indeed, the Jewish mosaic includes two 
of the same labels, “Isaac” and “Abraham” (in Hebrew), and beneath 
the Hand representing God’s voice, it also designates the Lord’s spo- 
ken order (in Aramaic). In turn, the composition conforms closely to 
that in the manuscripts of the Christian Topography (where labels are 
retained), and even more in the Middle Byzantine Octateuchs (e.g. Bib. 
Apos., Cod. gr. 747, fol. 43v; Fig. 15).” Though they seem not to have 
included such small details as the red tether in the scene of the akedah, 
the use of such verbal guides as those preserved in the Codex Barbarus 
Scaligeri would help to explain the consistency of compositions over 
long distances and across cultures and also the characteristic varia- 
tions.” Painters with only basic knowledge of written language could 
follow them, even while constructing depictions from conventions 
developed within their own artistic traditions. 


x 

% H, Kessler, “The Codex Barbarus Scaligeri, the Christian Topography, and the 
Question of Jewish Models of Early Christian Art,” in Between Judaism and Christi- 
anity. Pictorials Playing on Mutual Grounds: Essays in Honour of Prof. Elisabeth (Eli- 
sheva) Revel-Neher, eds., K. Kogman-Appel and M. Meyer (Leiden, 2008), 139-54. 

7 Cf. J. Lowden, The Octateuchs: A Study in Byzantine Manuscript Illustration 
(University Park, 1992); Weitzmann and Bernabd, Byzantine Octateuchs. 

78 It should be noted that like the Ark/tabernacle, the Sacrifice of Isaac could have 
adhered to the same pattern. It too circulated in various media, including portable 
objects such as gold glass, intaglio gems, and terra cotta tiles; See J. Gutmann, “The 
Sacrifice of Isaac: Variations on a Theme in Early Jewish and Christian Art,” in QIAZOZ 
TQN MOYEQN. Studien zu Antike und Christentum. Festschrift fiir Josef Fink zum 70. 
Geburtstag, ed. Dieter Ahrens (Cologne, 1984), 115-22, Written rather than pictorial 
models are attested from an early date as in the famous letter of Paulinus of Nola to 
Sulpicius Severus describing an apse composition; Paulinus, Epistle 32.17; ed. William 
Hartel, CSEL 29: 291-2; C. Davis-Weyer, Early Medieval Art 300-1150 (Englewood 
Cliffs, 1971), 20-3, See Kessler, “Codex Barbarus Scaligeri.” 
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Fig. 15: Sacrifice of Isaac, Vatican, BAV, Cod. gr. 747, fol. 15r. 
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By the seventh century, when the Codex Barbarus Scaligeri was made, 
Judaism was in any case an aniconic, if not iconoclastic, religion.” As 
Charles Barber has argued, the effacement of the mosaics in the syna- 
gogue of Na‘aran, especially the obliteration of the Helios head and 
other figural elements, is to be understood not only in negative terms 
but also as a reassertion of Jewish faith in the written revelation.” It is, 
in this sense, like Roman statues in which a new emperor had his face 
carved onto that of a deposed predecessor; it is literally double-faced. 
This is not to say that Jews abandoned all representation; quite the 
contrary, as Barber points out and Narkiss’s work on the St. Peters- 
burg golden Bible confirms." The assimilative culture that produced 
the Dura synagogue and Sepphoris mosaic among other great monu- 
ments entered a period of hibernation and metamorphosis. When, in 
turn, the Karaites introduced the Temple into their illuminated manu- 
scripts, they maintained the basic structure but now rendered it in 
contemporary language. In the First St. Petersburg Pentatuech (Public 
Lib. Firk. Hebr. II B 17 fol., 5r; Fig. 16) illuminated in Palestine or 
Egypt in 929, the gate into the outer court is a horseshoe arch, the vasa 
sacra recall Abbasid metalwork, and the Holy of Holies is reduced to 
pure ornament, even the cherubim. Whether the ultimate model was a 
Late Antique depiction like that of the Vatican gold glass is uncertain; 
the placement of the gate, menorah, and inner sanctum does suggest a 
relationship. What is clear is that the emphasis on the temple in these 
books engages Karaite fundamentalism, which led ultimately to even 
greater abstraction and the emergence of the characteristic medieval 
Jewish art form of micrography.” 

No evidence survives to support the notion that Jews in Byzantium 
continued to produce figural art during the Persian invasion of Pal- 
estine in 614 and the radical shifts in Jewish-Christian relations that 
followed. The seventh-century debates that ensued often engaged the 
question of images, Leontius of Neapolis’s Apology against the Jews, 
for instance; and these leave no doubt that Christians regarded Juda- 


7 See R. Schick, The Christian Communities of Palestine from Byzantine to Islamic 
Rule: A Historical and Archaeological Study (Princeton, 1995), 180-219. 

® C. Barber, “The Truth in Painting: Iconoclasm and Identity in Early-Medieval 
Art,” Speculum 72 (1997): 1019-36. On Na‘aran, see Fine, Art & Judaism, 82-7. 

81 B. Narkiss, Hebrew Hluminated Manuscripts (Jerusalem, 1969), 42-3; Y. Levy, 
“Ezekiel’s Plan in an Early Karaite Bible,” Jewish Art 19-20 (1993/94): 68-85. 

® Revel-Neher, Signe de la rencontre, 133-8; Levy, “Ezekiel’s Plan.” 

® Levy, “Ezekiel’s Plan.” 
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Fig. 16: Tabernacle, St. Petersburg, National Library of Russia, Firkovitch 
Hebrew ms. II B 17 fol. 5r. 


ism as an aniconic faith.“ In the debate over images known as the 
Dialogue of Papiscus and Philo, for instance, the author proves Jewish 
defeat by asking rhetorically: “Where are the tablets, the ark of the 
covenant, the tabernacle, the rod of Aaron, the burning bush, manna, 
the pillar of fire?”*° Indeed, the belief that Jews had no figural art was 


* V. Déroche, “L’authenticité de I’ “Apologie contre Juifs” de Léontios de Néap- 
olis,” BCH 110 (1986): 655-69; A. Cameron, “Byzantine and Jews: Some Recent 
Work on Early Byzantium,” Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies 20 (1996): 249-74; 
L. Brubaker and J. Haldon, Byzantium in the Iconoclastic Era (ca 680-850): The 
Sources. An Annoted Survey (Aldershot, 2001), 252. 

*© Dialogue between a Christian and a Jew, ed. A. McGiffert (Marbourg, 1889), 
59-60; D. Olster, Roman Defeat, Christian Response, and the Literary Construction of 
the Jew (Philadelphia, 1994); Cameron, “Byzantine and Jews,” 268. 
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central in the defenses of images in Greek image theory from that time 
on and would have been difficult to maintain had a rich tradition of 
identifiably Jewish imagery been available in Byzantium. According 
to the Acts of the Second Council of Nicaea (787), a Jew named Tes- 
saraontapéchys had advised the Caliph Yazid in 721: 


Give an order without delay or postponement that an encyclical letter 
be issued throughout your dominions to the effect that every kind of 
pictorial representation, be it on boards or in wall-mosaic or on holy 
vessels or altar-cloths, or anything else of the sort that is found in all 
Christian churches should be obliterated and entirely destroyed; not 
only these, but also all the effigies that are set up as decoration in the 
marketplaces.® 


The belief was inextricably tied to Christology and hence to the notion 
of supersession. Christians maintained that whereas God had revealed 
himself to the Jews through Scripture, he had appeared to Christians 
in the flesh; as John proclaims: “For while the Law was given through 
Moses, grace and truth came through Jesus Christ. No one has ever 
seen God; but God’s only Son, he who is nearest to the Father’s heart, 
he has made him known.” (Jn. 1.16-18) 

Indeed, because of this, iconoclasts were themselves condemned 
as “Judaizers,” not only in Constantinople, but also in Palestine. 
Thus, writing in Jerusalem at the beginning of the ninth century, the 
Christian defender of images, Abu Qurrah, addressed his A Treatise 
on the Veneration of the Holy Icons to Jews as well as Muslims;*’ and, 
as Corrigan has shown, the arguments underlying the incorporation 
of the Tabernacle in the Pantocrator Psalter were directed to aniconic 
Jews. Under the assault of “Judaizing” iconoclasts, art became a sign 
of Christian orthodoxy identifiable with Christ himself. 

Thus, it is conceivable that the depiction of Abraham’s Hospitality 
in the Middle Byzantine Octateuchs shares a lineage with the depiction 
of the same subject at Sepphoris (cf. Vatican, Cod. Vat. gr. 746, fol. 
72v; Fig. 17);*° it, too, pictures Sarah looking on from her house and 
Abraham approaching the three men, one of whom leans toward him. 
Moreover, as Rainer Stichel has noted,” the inclusion of the calf in the 


% Mango, Art of the Byzantine Empire, 151; Schick, Christian Communities, 215-6. 

® §. Griffith, Theodore Abi Qurrah: A Treatise on the Veneration of the Holy Icons 
(Louvain, 1997). 

“ Corrigan, Visual Polemics, 34. 

© Cf. Weiss, Sepporis Synagogue, 141-53. 

® Stichel, “Ausserkononische Elemente,” 166-8. 
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foreground derives from the Testament of Abraham, an apocryphal 
text of unquestioned Jewish origin.®' The longer version of the Testa- 
ment reports that after the three men had consumed the meat that 
Abraham provided for them, the calf arose and suckled his mother 
again (6, 5). But these “Jewish” features only highlight the problems 
scholars face in the study of the Jewish contribution to Byzantine art. 
The calf, for instance, appears in the Istanbul, Smyrna, and Vatican 
746 manuscripts, but not in Vatican 747, the earliest surviving ver- 
sion that students of the Octateuch family concur is closest to the 
(lost) prototype.” This strongly suggests that the midrashic feature 
was actually added to the illustration of Genesis 18.8-10 only dur- 
ing the Middle Byzantine period, undoubtedly from a manuscript of 
the Testament of Abraham. Moreover, the‘history of the apocryphal 
text is characteristically complicated; even if it derived ultimately from 
Jewish sources, it was widely circulated in eastern Christian culture 
from an early date and was even incorporated in the liturgy.” The 
resurrected calf in the Octateuch manuscripts would have underscored 
the Christological and Eucharistic significance long read into the meal 
offered to the three men and evident in the very composition, which 
features an angel at the center blessing the food.“ The Christologi- 
cal typology is implied by the central figure’s frontality and blessing 
gesture; as in the Smyna manuscript and over-painted Vatican 747 
miniature, it probably originally also bore a cross-nimbus. Thus, the 
miniature incorporates a very old and widely-disseminated tradition 
of seeing the Trinity in the “Philoxenie;”® in the depiction of Abra- 
ham’s meeting, the picture thus reveals the true meaning of the “Old 
Testament” event. In the same way, the Ark of the Covenant in the 
other Vatican Octateuch (Cod. Vat. gr. 746, fol. 443r) is adorned with 
a Deesis to make the point that Christ had now replaced the temple 


* K. Kohler, “The Pre-Talmudic Haggadah,” Jewish Quarterly Review 7 (1895), 
581-606; F. Schmidt, Le Testament grec d'Abraham (Tibingen, 1986), 113. 

® Lowden, Octateuchs, 121-2 et passim; Weitzmann and Bernabd, Octateuch, 
322-3 et passim. 

*° Cf. H. M. von Erffa, Ikonologie der Genesis Vol. II (Munich, 1995), 217-9. 
Although most of the surviving manuscripts of the “long recension” in which the 
feature is mentioned date only from the fourteenth-century and later, at least one 
eleventh-century transcription of it in Vienna has come down (Nationalbibliothek, 
Cod. gr. 333); cf. Schmidt, Testament, 18-9. 

* E.g. Ambrose, De Abraham, 1, 5; PL 14, col. 437. 

% See for example, Eusebius, EvayyeArcns anodergews, Bk. 5, chap. 9; PG, 22, cols. 
381-4. 
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instruments as the source of expiation with an iconography that devel- 
oped only after the Iconoclastic period and to make a point under- 
scored in the iconoclastic debates.* 

The most important of the arguments about Judaism set forth dur- 
ing Iconoclasm concerned not simply iconography or even the super- 
session of instruments of worship, however; rather, they constituted 
the very essence of divine revelation. For the defenders of images, 
the iconoclasts were Judaizers not only because they evoked the Sec- 
ond Commandment literally but also because, in so doing, they were 
allegedly denying the reality of Christ’s incarnation. To reject material 
images, the icondules argued, was tantamount to rejecting Christian- 
ity’s central tenet, namely that God had assumed human form and 
had replaced the law with his very person. Even after Iconoclasm, art 
continued to play the role Elsner found in it earlier, of “a complex 
mixture of structural rejections of the particular forms [by one cult] 
favoured by the other and the borrowing of motifs.” Thus the Syn- 
odikon of Orthodoxy promulgated immediately after the end of icono- 
clasm begins: 


Those who penetrate the words of Moses, “Watch yourselves, because 
the day the Lord appeared to you on the mountain of Horeb, you heard 
the sound of the words but you did not see his form;” they know how 
to respond: If we have seen something, we have really seen it, as the 
son of thunder has taught: “It was there from the beginning: we have 
heard it; we have seen it with our own eyes; we looked upon it, and felt 
with our own hands; and it is of this we tell. Our theme is the word of 
life. This life was made visible; we have seen it and bear our testimony.” 
Thus, those who have received from God the power to distinguish the 
prohibition contained in the law and the instruction borne by Grace, the 
one which in the law is invisible, the other which, in Grace, is visible and 
palpable and, for this reason, they represent in images the realities seen 
and touched and venerated. 


The illustrations of Deuteronomy 18.15 in the Byzantine Octateuchs 
illustrate this literally: “The Lord your God will raise up a prophet 
from among you like myself, and you shall listen to him.” In Vatican 
Cod. Vat. gr. 747 (fol. 198v; Fig. 18), as in the others, Moses is pic- 
tured holding a scroll inscribed with prophetic words, pointing out a 
bust of Christ in heaven to Jews wearing tallesim, who cower before 


© Kessler, Spiritual Seeing, 12-3. 
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the vision.” It is as much an illustration of Acts 3.22, where Peter 
quotes the passage as evidence of the new dispensation. Distinguishing 
Christians from Jews, God’s incarnation replaced the law and made 
art essential. 

Byzantine Christians occasionally allied themselves with Jews in 
opposition to Muslims. The growth of the importance of icons after 
the end of Iconoclasm inevitably came to comprehend Christianity’s 
very relationship to Judaism. Thus, in the eleventh-century paintings 
of the Sakhi Kilisse in Cappadocia, the Annunciation to the Virgin not 
only takes place in front of the temple and includes an image of the 
Incarnate Word, but it also figures the Incarnation with an icon.” At 
work here is a play on words. The icon interpolated in the scene is the 
Mandylion, the image-not-made-by-human-hands or axeiponointov, 
a reference to Christ’s body which is called “acheiropoieton” in 2 Cor- 
inthians 5.1. This very icon, the Ur-icon of Byzantine Christianity had, 
in fact, long since come to embody the very process of the putative 
Christian supersession of Judaism, a process brilliantly figured in a 
late-eleventh-century manuscript of John of Climacus’s Heavenly 
Ladder preserved today in the Vatican (Bib. Vat., Cod. Ross. 251, fol. 
12v; Fig. 19). In a text written during the key moment at the end of 
the sixth or beginning of the seventh century and at the very foot 
of Mt. Sinai, the Heavenly Ladder was actually entitled by its author, 
TIAAKEC TIN[EYMATIJKA', i.e. Spiritual Tablets, in a pointed contrast 
with the material tablets Moses received on the same holy mountain. 
In most editions of the treatise, including the mid-eleventh-century 
manuscript in Paris (Bib. nat., MS Coislin 263, fol. 7r; Fig. 20) the idea 
is visualized simply with diagrams of two inscribed rectangular slabs; 
but in the Vatican codex, which was produced precisely at a moment 
of renewed concern about images, the spiritual tablets are presented 
in the guise of the Holy Mandylion and its miraculously-made offset, 
the Keramion. Set side-by-side and painted atop blank rectangles that 


” Weitzmann and Bernabé, Byzantine Octateuchs, 217-8; Revel-Neher, Image of 
the Jew, 74. 

% H. Kessler, “Medieval Art as Argument,” in Iconography at the Crossroads, ed., 
B. Cassidy (Princeton, 1993), 59-70 (reprinted in Spiritual Seeing, 53-63); A. Carr, 
“Leo of Chalcedon and the Icons,” in Byzantine East, Latin West, 579-84; see the bril- 
liant analysis by A. Lidov, “Holy Face, Holy Script, Holy Gate: Revealing the Edessa 
Paradigm in Christian Imagery,” in Mandilion. Intorno al Sacra Volto, da Bisanzio a 
Genova, eds., G. Wolf, C. Bozzo, A. Masetti (cat. of an exhibition, Genoa 2004) (Milan, 
2004), 145-62. 

*° J. Martin, The Illustration of the Heavenly Ladder of John Climacus (Princeton, 
1954), 172-4. 
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Fig. 20: “Spiritual Tablets,” Paris, BnF, MS. Coislin, 263, fol. 7r. 
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might have received the inscribed faux marbre usually found in this 
location, they make the point that is at the very core of Byzantine art: 
In replacing the written covenant with an incarnate God, Christian- 
ity abrogated the old laws, and this made images not only possible 
but also necessary as a means of communication. Abu Qurrah had 
made just this point three centuries earlier: “Like the words that were 
inscribed on the two tablets; they are an icon for the incarnation of the 
eternal Word of God. Is not writing only an icon for audible speech? 
So, this is an icon for the primordial, talking Word.) 

By the eleventh century, when the Vatican miniature was painted, 
during a minor episode involving the nature of images, Judaism was 
understood in Byzantium as a carnal religion locked in materiality and 
Christianity, by contrast, as a living faith that offered direct communi- 
cation with the heavenly God. Summing up arguments that were now 
centuries old, John Italos still contrasted Christian icons to Jewish law 
and the vasa sacra instituted by Moses: 


Images are of two kinds: either they are written words, as when God 
himself engraved the law on tablets of stone, and old holy books he com- 
manded to be written, or they are material contemplations, as when God 
arranged everything together, the manna jar and rod kept in the ark as a 
memorial. According to the custom of excellent men, we make and set 
up holy and venerable icons.'” 


Not every Byzantine Christian accepted this argument, however. The 
image, as the depiction of sacred images in the Vatican Climacus shows, 
had to be constructed to demonstrate that just as Christ himself was 
in the flesh but not of it, so too pictures of him were independent of 
the material in which they expressed. Thus, the cloth and its terra cotta 
offset are there shown as opposites of one another, while the faces 
themselves are the same, albeit mirror reversals. Each is, in this way, 
a mere materialization of the archetype, barely discernable beneath 
the celestial blue background. Moreover, the faces are distinctly dark 
to distinguish the face in the images from God’s own radiant visage 
which will be visible only at the end of time. 


100 Griffith, Treatise, 71. 

10 "p.-P, Joannou, ed., Ioannes Italos quaestione quodlibetales (Studia patristica et 
byzantina 4) (Ettal, 1956), 151; L. Clucas, The Trial of John Italos and the Crisis of 
Intellectual Values in Byzantium in the Eleventh Century (Munich, 1981), 41-8. 
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Even this solution, however, did not satisfy everyone. Someone—we 
do not know when, but there is no reason to believe that it was anyone 
but a Christian—scratched the faces with a pointed instrument, like 
the damnatio memoriae at Na‘aran, leaving a trace of his displeasure 
with figures of God. For all the arguments to the contrary, the Mosaic 
prohibition of images remained a concern as it had centuries before 
during the Iconoclastic controversy and also during the flair-up at 
the end of the eleventh century. Resistance to images of God deeply 
affected, not only theory, but also the very concept of image; and that, 
more than any hypothetical pictorial legacy, was the true Jewish con- 
tribution to the development of Byzantine art.’ 





102 See now, H. Kessler and D. Nirenberg, eds., Judaism and Christian Art: Aesthetic 
Anxieties from Catacombs to Colonialism (Philadelphia, 2011). 


“BY MEANS OF COLORS”: A JUDEO-CHRISTIAN DIALOGUE 
IN BYZANTINE ICONOGRAPHY 


Elisheva Revel-Neher 


The painter... has spread out the blooms of his art. 
All of these he wrought by means of colors as if it 
were a book that uttered speech... for painting, even 
if it is silent, is capable of speaking from the wall 
and being of the greatest benefit. 

Gregory of Nyssa, Laudatio S. Theodori, PG 46,737 


The eyes encourage deep thoughts, and art is able 
by means of colors to ferry over the prayer of the 
mind, 

Agathias, Anthologia graeca, I, 34 


In a recent article,’ Walter Cahn noted: “In the high and later Middle 
Ages, Jews were singled out pictorially through the ascription to them 
of distinctive physiognomical traits, elements of dress, or symbolic 
attributes... Thus whereas Jews in early medieval art are all but invis- 
ible, later they are hard to miss and indeed endowed with an extrava- 
gant hyper-visibility, as if their Jewishness, for the intended viewer, 
was all that mattered and everything else flowed from this unfortunate 
condition.” 

The image of Jews in art has only recently found its way into the 
domains of interest of art historians in general. The “birth” of Jewish 
art and its acceptance as an academic discipline,” themselves a result of 
research and discoveries in the last 75 years, may have been the trigger 


1 'W. Cahn, “The Expulsion of the Jews as History and Allegory in Painting and 
Sculpture of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries,” in Jews and Christians in Twelfth- 
Century Europe, eds., M. Signer and J. Van Engen (Notre Dame, 2001), 94-110. Quote 
from page 95. 

2 E, Revel-Neher, “With Wisdom and Knowledge of Workmanship: Jewish Art 
Without a Question Mark,” in Complex Identities: Jewish Consciousness and Modern 
Art, eds. M. Baigell and M. Heyd (New Brunswick, 2001), 12-34. G, Sed-Rajna, Jewish 
Art (New York, 1996). See also the pioneering research and works of the fathers of 
Jewish art, B. Narkiss, U. and K. Schubert, and J. Gutman. The myth of the refusal of 
figural art in Judaism was convincingly analyzed by K. Bland, The Artless Jew: Medi- 
eval and Modern Affirmations and Denial of the Visual (Princeton, 2000). 
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needed. The very fact that Judaism recognized and sometimes even 
encouraged figurative expression in the service of spiritual tradition, 
gave to Jewish figurations an unexpected weight. Thus, Jewish art may 
have led to Jews in art or, at least, to a better look at what they were 
and how they appeared. 

Bernhard Blumenkrantz’s’ pioneering book offered for the first time 
a broad study of the image of the Jew in medieval art, encompass- 
ing Old and New Testament subjects, and covering media as varied 
as sculpture, miniatures, stained glass windows, ivories, and so on. 
The medieval encounter with the Jew, which translated into images 
mainly negative, distortive, and aggressive, sometimes bordering on 
visual violence, was thoroughly researched and presented on the back- 
ground of patristic texts and polemics. The Western world was exten- 
sively covered, the Byzantine imagery totally ignored. 

Further studies followed this path. The focus was on Western art, 
as well as on the decisions concerning the Jews of Western rulers 
and theologians. Depictions and texts were paralleled and the result 
was impressively decisive. The visual image matched “a la perfection” 
Christian intentions. Heinz Schreckenberg’s book* broadened widely 
the scope of iconography and reiterated the importance of comparing 
medieval text and image. Recent books* ventured into the “otherness” 
of the Jews and opened new views towards a history of the theme.® 

Byzantine art as a fertile field of research on the image of the Jew has 
still mainly remained unsearched. Eighteen years ago, my book Image 
of the Jew in Byzantine Art’ and Kathleen Corrigan’s study,’ although 
restricted to ninth-century Byzantine Psalters, confronted two differ- 
ent views of largely ignored material. Our opposing interpretations, if 
it still remains an open question, had the benefit of presenting a visual 
world of signs and symbols related to Byzantium. Whether fiercely 


3 B, Blumenkrantz, Le Juif médiéval au miroir de l'art chrétien (Paris, 1966). 

4H. Schreckenberg, Jews in Christian Art: An Illustrated History (New York, 
1996). 

5 §, Lipton, Jews, Demons and Saracens (Princeton, 2001). 

6 The Other as Threat: Demonization and Anti-Semitism. Papers presented at the 
International Conference of the Vidal Sassoon Center for the Study of Anti-Semitism 
at the Hebrew University (Jerusalem 1997). 

7 FE. Revel-Neher, The Image of the Jew in Byzantine Art. Studies in Anti-Semitism 
Series (Oxford, 1992). 

8 K. Corrigan, Visual Polemics in Ninth-Century Byzantine Psalters (Cambridge, 


1992). 
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polemical or a reflection of realia, the image of the Jew is a potent 
source of information and may function as a visual historical docu- 
ment. The Scholion research group on Christians and Jews in Byzan- 
tium has widely opened the doors to a scrutiny of historical, textual, 
sociological, polemical, and visual facts regarding the Jews and their 
life as a minority among a Christian dominating majority. 

It is now time for a re-examination and for the beginning of a re- 
evaluation. 


I. THE “VISIBLE” JEw 


During the winter of 1972, in Paris, where I was still a student of 
Byzantine art history, I had the privilege of meeting Jean Lassus who 
showed me what he called “a puzzling miniature” from the so-called 
Christian Topography,’ for which he could find no explanation. Folio 
76 of Vat Gr. 699 (Fig. 1, color) thus became the starting point of my 
research. When I told him that on Zacharias’s head were obviously 
tefilin shel rosh, precisely drawn, he asked to be explained the differ- 
ence between the picture and “what he saw on the lintel of the door 
when he entered,” the mezuza he had mistaken for tefilin. A little later, 
Kurt Weitzman” mistook talit for tefilin in the Codex Amiatinus Ezra 
miniature." (Fig. 2, color) 

It is evident that the study of the iconography of Jews in Byzantine 
art, as well as in the Latin medieval world, needs first and foremost an 
intimate knowledge of Judaism, its history, and traditions. This simple 
requirement does not differ from any other tentative attempt to under- 
stand non-Christian cultures in the Middle Ages. But the situation is 
not as simple as it seems at first sight. The Byzantine image of the 
Jew is subject to a few parameters related to the history of the Jewish 
community in the Byzantine Empire, its habits and decisions. But the 
study of the image has to take into account the role of art, not as an 
aesthetic addition to Christian architecture or liturgy, not solely as an 
illustration of religious texts, but as a document, a witness to reality. 


® For a bibliography, see note 30. 

10 K. Weitzman, Spdtantike und Friihchristliche Buchmalerei (Munich, 1977), 126, 
fig 48, “als Vorbild benutzt und durch ein Tallith auf dem Kopf und eine Platte mit 
zwolf Steinen auf der Brust der neuen Bedeutung angepasst.” 

| Florence, Bibl. Medic. Laurenziana, Cod. Amiatinus I, c.V, f. 1029, eighth century. 
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As a feature reflecting realia, art can be a faithful copy of an objec- 
tive reality.” But it can also reorganize that reality according to needs 
advanced by historic events or theological necessities. Art can then be 
argumentative, polemical, or distortive. And in these cases, the limits 
between reality and visual commentary may become difficult to trace. 

Finally, Byzantine art itself is subject to rules both before and after 
iconoclasm, rules which frame the work of art into a rigid set of direc- 
tions, which do not enable it to wander freely and leave little place for 
originality. Style flows easier than iconography and may hold some of 
the secrets of changes. Models are essential to preserve the importance 
of the relation of religious art to the holy prototypes.” It then becomes 
obvious that earlier models have to be traced. Therefore the study of 
iconography cannot be restricted to a precise period. Antecedents, 
whether available or not, and the contacts between cultures are essen- 
tial to understanding the motives behind a particular work. 

It has to be added that the image of Jews in Hebrew medieval 
manuscripts, partially studied during the last decades,“ has been and 
should be even more an important tool of comparison with the Byz- 
antine image. Nonetheless, the “black holes”» in the continuity of 
Jewish art and iconography—mainly following the Muslim conquest 
and Byzantine iconoclasm—and the scarce span of works remaining 
after destructions and expulsions of Jewish communities in the Latin 
West, leave many a quest without answer or solution. The presence of 


” H, Maguire, “The Profane Aesthetic in Byzantine Art and Literature” DOP 53 
(1999): 189-205. 

% L. Brubaker and J. Haldon, Byzantium in the Iconoclastic Era (680-850): The 
Sources (Aldershot, 2001). 

4 E. Revel-Neher, The Image of the Jew, 95-100 for an extant bibliography; 
M. and T. Metzger, Jewish Life in the Middle Ages (New York, 1982); B. Narkiss, 
“On the Zoophalic Phenomenon in Mediaeval Ashkenazi Manuseripts” in Norms and 
Variations in Art: Essays in Honor of Moshe Barash (Jerusalem, 1983), 49-62; R. Mel- 
linkoff, Anti-Semitic Hate Signs in Hebrew Illuminated Manuscripts from Medieval 
Germany (Jerusalem, 1999). 

'’ The Muslim conquest of Palestine meant a change in the Jewish attitude to figu- 
rative art. Already the mosaic of the Jericho synagogue in the seventh century shows 
a definite turn towards abstraction: the ancient model of Tabernacle-Temple-Zodiac 
figuration is restricted to a sketchy minimum without any figure whatsoever. See my 
article “Seeing the Voice: Configuring the Non-Figurable in Jewish Art,” Ars Judaica 2 
(2006): 7-24, fig. 14. Thereafter, under Muslim rule, Jewish art is aniconic. Byzantine 
iconoclasm completes these already strong influences and sees art disappear in the 
Jewish realm under Byzantine rule. See C. Barber, Figure and Likeness: On the Limits 
of Representation in Byzantine Iconoclasm (Princeton, 2002). 
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a detail in Byzantine art may frequently become a trace, a memory, or 
even proof of a lost Jewish work of art." 

Research has tackled these questions. Still, very little has been traced 
to the image of the Jew in Byzantium, which remains a fertile field of 
knowledge both for the art historian in general, and the historian of 
Judeo-Christian relationships in particular. 

The first known representations of Jews with distinctive features are 
in the sixth century, which has long been marked as the flourishing 
period of the arts in the Byzantine empire and of contacts between 
the communities. This is not to say that earlier iconography did not 
integrate Jews into its choice of subjects. Narrative neo-Testamentary 
as well as vetero-Testamentary themes include groups of Jews or bibli- 
cal figures. They are chosen for their illustrative importance, or, very 
often, for their typological relevance. They have no distinguishing fea- 
tures which could mark them out. Abraham, Moses, Joshua, or any 
of the other biblical figures in the Santa Maria Maggiore mosaics in 
Rome,”’ or elsewhere in painting or manuscript illumination in gen- 
eral from the third to the sixth centuries, do not present physical dif- 
ferences, nor any kind of attribute. 

However, the question of costume has to be reconsidered. Nicholas 
de Lange, in a penetrating study,”* does not know of “any concrete 
evidence that Jewish men regularly wore striped shawls such as we see 
in some Christian icons.” Jews—followers of Jesus or opposing groups 
depicted in Christological cycles of the life of Jesus—wear “striped 
shawls” very early in Christian art. Already in catacomb art of the 
third and fourth centuries in Rome, the regular garment of biblical 
typological figures like Abraham, Jonah, Daniel or others’ is the pal- 
lium with stripes and dots, the Roman clavii and oculi, signaling the 


16 K. Schubert, “Jewish Pictorial Traditions in Early Christian Art,” in Jewish Histo- 
riography and Iconography in Early and Medieval Christianity, eds., H. Schreckenberg 
and K. Schubert (Minneapolis, 1992), 189-260. 

1” B. Brenk, Die friichristlichen Mosaiken in S. Maria Maggiore zu Rom (Wiesbaden, 
1975). 

18 N. de Lange, “Hebrews, Greeks, or Romans? Jewish Culture and Identity in Byz- 
antium,” in Strangers to Themselves: The Byzantine Outsider. ed., D. Smythe (Papers 
from the Thirty-Second Spring Symposium of Byzantine Studies, University of Sussex, 
Brighton, 1998), 105-17, and for that quote, page 108. 

% J. Stevenson, The Catacombs: Rediscovered Monuments of Early Christianity (Lon- 
don, 1978). 
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social position of its bearer.” In itself, this may have nothing to do 
with a Jewish costume (so much so that the Bible states only in the 
Sinaitic legal texts the commandments related to the garment of the 
Jew, which means that no figure of pre-sinaitic period knew anything 
about what de Lange calls a “prayer shawl”). However, the discovery 
of the Judean caves second century talitot by Yadin”' (Fig. 3, color) 
has emphasized the use of a specific Jewish garment rooted in bibli- 
cal injunctions. The discovery led to a focus on the gamma system of 
decoration, long interpreted as a maker’s mark, but shown by Yadin as 
the original ending of the stripe on the external garment,” worn by the 
everyday Jew as a result of biblical injunctions and ending at its cor- 
ners with fringes, ziziot. When compared to Jewish medieval images of 
talit and zizit,” one is struck by the correlation between them. 

These “external garments,” talitot, in the depiction of Jews in Byz- 
antium, are rooted in Jewish tradition and archeological facts from 
the second century. They are also used, at the same time, for Christian 
protagonists of neo-Testamentary cycles. Apostles wear them” as Jews 
of the time and they do appear, as stated by de Lange, late into Byzan- 
tine art, on icons but also on mosaics, frescoes, and miniatures. Does 
this prove anything of an ongoing daily reality of Jewish life well into 
the fourteenth to fifteenth centuries? Or is it a phenomenon related to 
the impact of a model, copied over and over again and quickly losing 
its original significance? 

Ziziot, however, do not appear at all in early Christian iconography 
and later. In fact, they do not exist in any Byzantine work of art which 
I know of to this day. Totally ignored, they may also mean a non- 
understanding of the detail, as well as a non-understanding of the rela- 
tion of the external garment of Jews with Jewish textual sources. They 
probably were not apparent enough to be striking as a worthwhile 


7) R. Brilliant, Gesture and Rank in Roman Art (Copenhagen, 1963); C. L. Nauerth 
“Zur Herkunft der sogenannten Gammadia,” in Studien zur Spdtantiken und Byzan- 
tinischen Kunst. Friedrich W. Deichmann gewidmet. Part 3 (Bonn, 1986), 113-9. 

2 Y. Yadin, The Rediscovery of the Legendary Hero of the Second Jewish Revolt 
Against Rome (Jerusalem, 1972). 

2 Tbid., 62-77; Nauerth, “Zur Herkunft der sogenannten Gammadia,” in Studien 
zur Spatantiken und Byzantinischen Kunst, 113-9. The talit was the main garment 
(heb. begged) and not a shawl. It takes a shorter form in the Middle Ages when it 
comes to be worn over the regular medieval garments. Nb. 15: 37-41. 

23 See Fig. 7 (color) and my The Image of the Jew, fig. 60-5, p. 97-9. 

* The Image of the Jew, fig. 9-11, p. 53-5. 
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detail. But this, of course, cannot mean that there was no evidence of 
the “striped shawl” worn regularly by Jews. The garment of the Jew 
was, in everyday life, meant to be marked by distinctive details, the 
ziziot which were attached to the four corners of any tunic. If today, as 
well as in the Middle Ages, the talit is mainly restricted to the world of 
prayer in the synagogue, it is true only because of our Western habits 
of fear and a desire of conformity to the non-Jewish external world. 
The costume has changed, the biblical halakhic injunctions remain the 
same. This is rendered evident by the appearance in the streets, among 
haredi Judaism of Jews in talitot or talit Katan, (a small talit, piece of 
cloth with four corners and ziziot worn inside or over the garment), 
as a precise fulfillment of the commandment. 

In early Jewish art, the frescoes of Dura-Europos” are a definite sign 
of obedience to biblical injunctions. Moses has on three, perhaps more 
occasions, ziziot on the corners of his tunic”® (Fig. 4). Jeremiah’s talit 
also shows precisely drawn ziziot (Fig. 5, color). This detail, clearly 
depicted and apparent in Dura, seemed to have been later ignored 
in early Jewish art. No mosaic in Eretz-Israel has shown it until now. 
Maybe if the whole figure of Aaron at Sepphoris had been found intact, 
there would have been ziziot at the end of his garment as well as the 
golden bell in the form of a pomegranate so clearly emphasized by 
the figuration.” (Fig. 6, color) The synagogue mosaics discovered until 
now depict various biblical figures without that detail.* But Jewish 
medieval depictions of talitot systematically show ziziot on the cor- 
ners of the talit” (Fig. 7, color). Still, they do not appear in medieval 
Byzantine art. 


* K, Weitzmann and H. Kessler, The Frescoes of the Synagogue of Dura-Europos 
and Christian Art (Washington D.C., 1990). 

6 In the Exodus panel and two of the upper individual panels. 

7” 7 Weiss, The Sepphoris Synagogue: Deciphering an Ancient Message Through its 
Archeological and Socio-Historical Contexts (Jerusalem 2005), 90. 

28 Noah, Abraham, and Isaac, with the exception of Daniel in Naaran who has 
been prey to iconoclasm and is barely legible. David in Gaza is in imperial gear, as 
basileus? 

#® See for example, the synagogue scene in the Italian fifteenth-century Arbaah 
Turim in the Vatican Library (Cod.Ross.555, folio 12v) or the Jew in prayer in Or ha 
shekel, Abraham Abulafia, Italy fourteenth-century Rome Bib.Vat.ms.heb.22, folio. 
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Fig. 4: Dura-Europos synagogue fresco, western wall, individual panel over the 
Torah shrine, Moses ascending Mount Sinai (photo Gabrielle Sed-Rajna). 
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II. A SIGN OF IDENTITY 


Instead, another detail of the Jewish outer costume was chosen as rele- 
vant by Byzantine iconography, bringing us now back to the Christian 
Topography and folio 66 of Vat Gr. 699, so puzzling to Lassus (Fig. 1, 
color). The text of the Topography was written in the sixth century by 
Constantine of Antioch” who, if he never made it to India, definitely 
lived in Antioch and had traveled to Palestine which he knew as well 
as he seems to have known Jews and Judaism.” The existing illus- 
trated manuscripts of the Topography are from the ninth to eleventh 
centuries. 

If correctly recognized—and there is no doubt about it—what did 
tefilin have to do with the priest Zachary, the father of John the Bap- 
tist? The beautiful miniature shows the holy Parents, forming the tran- 
sition between the prophets of the Old Testament and the apostles of 
the New. A group is formed, from left to right, by Mary, Jesus, and 
John the Prodromos in the middle, holding a book and a long, slim 
cross, and his parents, Zachary and Elisabeth. In two medallions over 
them are the busts of Ann and Symeon. Book V, paragraph 175 of the 
Topography gives a verse corresponding to the prediction about Jesus 
made by each of them. “Here is the priest Zachary: worthy too, of the 
gift of prophecy, he exclaimed concerning his son and at the same 
time talking about our Lord Christ: “and you, little child, you will be 
called prophet of the Almighty; you will precede the Lord and prepare 
for him his ways’” (Luke 1:76). 

The same long paragraph says about John, “High before God, pre- 
cursor of the Lord to prepare for him a people well disposed, superior 
to the prophets, predecessor of the apostles, in between Old and New 
Testament, the last to be still under the Law, he is the one to receive 
the New Covenant and show to all our Lord Christ's presence.” 

The place occupied by this character and the text which frames the 
miniature together offer a key to understanding it. John is the tran- 
sitional figure between Old and New. Zachary is the incarnation of 


® W. Wolska-Conus, La Topographie chrétienne de Cosmas Indicopleustes 
(Paris, 1968-1973). Also “Stephanos d’Athenes et Stephanos d’Alexandrie. Essai 
d'identification et de biographie,” REB 47 (1989): 5-89, 

31 E. Revel-Neher “Some Remarks on the Iconographical Sources of the Christian 
Topography of Cosmas Indicopleustes,” Kairos 32-33 (1990-91): 78-96. 

* Book V, 175. 
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Old. Bearing a censer and a pyxis, with garments close to those of 
Melchizedek**—the ecclesiastic “exotic” vestments—but no classic 
pseudo-talit, he is characterized by his attributes: the liturgical objects 
he is holding are as much part of the ancient Jewish ritual of ketoret in 
the Temple™ as of the celebration of the Holy Mass in church. Accord- 
ing to the New Testament, he was not a Christian priest but a cohen 
of Aharonic descent. The additional attribute of tefilin, identifying 
him specifically as a Jew, wishes to bring him back to his historical- 
typological task as the incarnation of the Old Law, bringing forth the 
Prodromos, the link with the new era of christological salvation. 

Tefilin, of course, did not characterize only priests (cohanim) in the 
Jewish world. They were a sign of identity for all Jews to wear on 
forehead and left arm, a sign of faith, voluntarily chosen following the 
Biblical injunctions. They hold four sections of the Torah, centered on 
the proclamation of the One God, the very core of the Jewish faith.*® 
“These words” have to be put “as a sign upon thy hand and a frontlet 
between thyne eyes.” The main exposition on the laws of tefilin in the 
Talmud is in the tractate Menahot 34a to 37b. Contrary to modern 
practice,*° Menahot 36b mentions that tefilin were worn throughout 
the day, from morning to evening, with the exception of the night, 
Shabbath, and festivals. “He who wears tefilin at night transgresses a 
positive commandment.””” 

Rabbi Yohanan ben Zaccai, who fled the siege of Jerusalem and 
founded the first Yeshiva in Yavne, never walked four cubits with- 
out his tefilin®® and so did his disciple Elizer ben Hyrcanus. Does that 
mean that the habit of wearing tefilin during the day was already obso- 
lete and these rabbis an exception? There is a contradiction between 
the two texts and their emphasis. One can, nevertheless, conclude that 
during Talmudic times tefilin were, a visible—if not constant—sign of 
recognition of the Jew. 


33 E, Revel-Neher, “The Offerings of the King-Priest: Judeo-Christian Polemics and 
the Early Byzantine Iconography of Melchizedek” in Continuity and Renewal: Jews and 
Judaism in Byzantine-Christian Palestine, ed., L. Levine (Jerusalem, 2004), 270-300. 

4 Z. Weiss, The Synagogue of Sepphoris, 73, and fig. 17. 

> Exodus 13:1-10,11-16; Deuteronomy 6:4-9, 11:13-21. 

6 M. Harl, La Bible d’Alexandrie, traduction du texte grec de la Septante, introduc- 
tion et notes par Cecile Dogniez et Marguerite Harl (Paris,1992), Le Deuteronome, 
6:8, page 155 “ces deux écrins que tout Juif doit porter sur lui au cours de la priére 
du matin.” 

3? T Jer. Ber. 2:3,4c. 

8 Sukkot 28a. T] Ber 2:3, 4c. 
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The lack of documentation is made even more apparent and acute by 
the depiction of tefilin in Byzantine art. It cannot be a chance appear- 
ance, as the examples are too frequent. It cannot be a confusion with 
a crown or a decorative headgear, since the depiction is too precise. 
It is not related to a text, as no discourse on tefilin appears with the 
depictions. Who are the figures bearing it? Does it characterize the 
Jew as such, or a priest or a leader? Does it appear in response or in 
reaction to events, polemics, or situations? Is it a sign of identity or is 
it meant as a negative sign of shame? Is it understood at all or is it a 
copy? Where and when does it come from—a lost Jewish work of art, 
a model, or realia? Such is the importance of a motif in art that it can 
enlighten a whole period and change its interpretation. 

Tefilin are already mentioned in the letter of Aristeas” but only 
those of the arm. Josephus” mentions forehead tefilin before arm. The 
Greek term phylacterion, coined by the Septuaginta for the Hebrew 
totaphot, is in use in the New Testament and prevails in later Christian 
textual sources. 

In his Gospel, Mathew not only knows and recognizes them as part 
of the external appearance of Jews, but gives an original interpretation 
of their size: “But all their works they do to be seen of men. They make 
broad their phylacteries”.“ 

In the middle of the second century, Justin also mentions the cus- 
tom of wearing tefilin for the Jews of his time.*? The Dialogue is the 
source for the accusation of deicide,* thus rendering its author one of 
the basic pillars of “Christian anti-Semitism.” 

Both the language of the evangelist and the early texts of Christian- 
ity equate “phylacteries” with the Pharisians’ desire to appear as more 
virtuous in the eyes of others. In itself, this could be a reason to associ- 
ate the image of Jews with the tefilin, not a sign of pride in their faith 
in the One God, but of an excessive and showy pride in the value of 
their own false piety. 


39 159, See A. Tcherikover, Hellenistic Civilization and the Jews (Philadelphia, 
1959), 348ff. The letter appears at the beginning of the Octateuchs and includes a 
miniature. 

4 Ant Jud. 4: 213. 

41 Mat. 23:5. 

2 Dial. 46,5. 

47 Dial 17,1 and 136,2. 

“4 M. Simon, Versus Israel: A Study of the Relations between Christians and Jews in 
the Roman Empire (135-425) (Oxford, 1986), 246ff. 
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The obvious demonstrative nature of the commandments, stated by 
Mathew, is confirmed by the rabbinic interpretation of the verse “and 
all the people of the earth shall see that the name of the Lord is called 
upon thee” (Deut 28:10), referring to forehead tefilin.® 

Tefilin found in Qumran* (Fig. 8) attest to the use and similar- 
ity of these early examples to the Talmudic ones. From Qumran to 
the Christian Topography, hundreds of years may have passed but 
the depiction remains close to the model, the obvious sign of identity 
“marking” the Jews. 

The Byzantine world never knew or asked for a physical means of 
identification of its Jews, such as the badge imposed on Western Jewry 
by the decisions of the Fourth Lateran Council in 1215. Still, it has 
to be remembered that an objective situation was in place in the first 
centuries:*’ if Jews wore tefilin in the street, they became an inseparable 
part of their outside appearance, quite different and seemingly strange 
from the general appearance of people at that time. The fefilin shel 
rosh, the only one represented in Byzance, would have been apparent 
to everyone and thus must have been obviously clear. Non-imposed 
and voluntarily chosen, it differentiated the Jew’s physical appearance 
from the Christian and called for attention. 

When did that practice—a visible obedience to a commandment 
of faith—change into a restriction of donning tefilin only at morn- 
ing prayers, at home or in the synagogue? There seems to be no clear 
answer yet. There was a discourse among the sages concerning the lack 
of continuity in the commandment of a general donning of tefilin.* 
Still, Rabbis and scholars used to wear tefilin during the day later on 
in time and there are examples well known and documented.” Distin- 
guished by their piety, they were recognizable and sometimes endan- 
gered by that sign. Because of the danger of persecutions and death, 
during the Middle Ages, the obedience of some other mizvot were also 
restricted. One of them is the decision to authorize placing the Hanuk- 
kah lamp inside the house, instead of lighting it on the porch. It seems 


* Ber. 6a. 

4 Y, Yadin, Tefillin from Qumran (Jerusalem, 1969). 

4” Jerome, Galit. 4:22 “Jews of his time feared to appear in public in towns for they 
attracted attention.” 

4 Shab.130a; “The precept is still weak with them.” R.H. 17a: “A head which does 
not wear tefillin is of a willful sinner of Israel.” 

In the eighteenth century Yonathan Eybeschutz of Altona, and the Gaon of Vilna 
in the nineteenth century, wore tefillin during the whole day. 
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Fig. 8: Tefillin, interior of the capsule showing the four slips, found in Qum- 
ran (after Yadin). 
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that the same reasons, in face of the aggression of the Christian world, 
led to a similar decision regarding tefilin. 

A desire to characterize Jews and accentuate their identification in 
the early centuries may be compared with the renewal of the position 
and importance of cohanim in the Jewish society of Late Antiquity.” 
Oded Irshai cites en passant a passage from the Dialogue* where Justin 
Martyr, easily inclined, as already noted, to aggressive language regard- 
ing Jews, argues that the high priests send their envoys to the people 
of the world and abuse Christianity. The confusion between sages, rab- 
bis, and cohanim is frequent in Christian patristics.* In Byzantine art, 
images of Jews recognizable through their tefilin include Aaron” (Fig. 
9, color), sometimes Moses,** Aaron’s sons® (Fig. 10, color), and Old 
testament priests in mariological cycles®* (Fig. 11, color). The form of 
these tefilin differs from one another: some bear a close resemblance 
to the actual Jewish model, others are drawn in a set of variations on 
types of headgear, sometimes far removed from the original. 


III. OLp AND New 


The earliest examples of tefilin appear around the sixth century. The 
chronology of the Talmud and the intense discussion of tefilin in trac- 
tate Menahot may justify Christian interest in this commandment. The 
visual depiction must have propagated through the phenomenon of 
model and copy. After the twelfth century, this model was no longer 
applicable and the image was reproduced with variations and changes 
which leave it nearly unidentifiable.” 

No such sign of identification exists in the frescoes of Dura, in which 
Aaron’s figure in the panel of the consecration of the Tabernacle does 


* ©, Irshai, “The Priesthood in Jewish Society of Late Antiquity,” in Continuity and 
Renewal: Jews and Judaism in Byzantine-Christian Palestine, ed., L. Levine (Jerusalem 
2004), 67-107. 

1 1,17 and 2, 108. 

* Irshai, “The Priesthood,” 74-5. 

> Octateuch Rome, Vat.gr.746, fol 241, 283, 342. Octateuch, Rome, vat.gr. 747, fol 
106. Homilies of Jacob Kokkinobaphos, Rome, Bibl Vat.gr. 1162, fol 133v. 

* Christian Topography, Rome Vat. Gr 699, fol 48. 

5 Octateuch, Rome, Vat. Gr. 746, fol 242 v. 

6 Santa Maria, Castelseprio, Trial by Water. Ochrid. St Clement, icon of the pre- 
sentation of Mary. 

*” Mistra, church of the Peribleptos. Decani, church of the Holy Virgin. 
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not have tefilin or even ziziot.** Would in fact Aaron in Sepphoris have 
had tefilin on his forehead, as he had bells on the end of his garment and 
as the high priest depicted in the Christian Topography (Fig. 12, color)? 
Even the biblical high priest wore tefilin between tsits and mitsnefet.® 
Nonetheless, in the very explicit commentary which accompanies the 
illustration, the Christian Topography does not make any allusion 
to tefilin.© 

It seems that the opposition between Old and New lies at the basis 
of this desire of identification. A desire to characterize cohanim as 
representatives of Jews may have led the use of the only sign of iden- 
tification actually known. Byzantium after iconoclasm does not make 
use and does not recognize caricature or distorted physical descrip- 
tions as part of its visual vocabulary. Language, habits, and prayers 
are impossible to translate into images. To visually qualify the Jews, 
only vestimentary details remain. These may have been indicative of 
an opposition, they may even have reflected a kind of moralization. 
Instead of trying to find distortions and caricature, the images remain 
faithful witnesses to a reality which texts do not let us grasp. Thus the 
characterization happens through an attribute with no fundamental 
negative connotations. However, this same attribute of identification 
served in the Gospel of Mathew to “mark” Pharisees, e. g. enemies of 
Jesus. It is quite possible that the reason, which stood at the starting 
point of the depiction, turned out to be forgotten later and the model 
copied automatically without understanding. It can then be compared 
to the same phenomenon in engravings of the seventeenth to eighteenth 
centuries where tefilin drawn by non-Jews" are often not understood. 


IV. JEws SHOULD LIVE OPENLY 


Certain hypocritical adherents of the Jewish religion, in the desire of 
mocking Christ our Lord, pretend to be Christians... we have decided 


6 S. Laderman, “A New Look at the Second Register of the West Wall in Dura 
Europos,” Cahiers Archeologiques 45 (1997): 5-18. 

Rashi on Exodus 28,37. Zeba’him 19. Mishne Tora, Hil’hot Kle Hamiqdahs X,3. 

® 59 “Sur le front, le prétre portrait une mitre et sur la mitre un (galon) bleu, en 
guise de bordure, avec un diadéme d’or ot: était gravé le sceau de consécration au 
Seigneur, c’est-a-dire ce qu’on appelle le tétragramme; ainsi vétu, le prétre entrait dans 
le sanctuaire.” Book V, 45-8. 

*! D. Sperber, Customs of Israel, Sources and History, Vol. 6 (Jerusalem, 1998), chap. 2, 
fig. 1-9 (Hebrew). 
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that they should be admitted neither to communion, nor to prayers, nor 
to the Church, but that the Jews should live openly, following their own 
religion. If any of them converts of his own free will, then accept that 
individual and baptize him. (Canon 8, Nicea II) 


Jews should live openly, states the Nicean canon. They can be recog- 
nized as such, including their differences and otherness. Post-icon- 
oclastic art reflects that view and refrains from negative images, at 
the same time as they flourish in Western art. The frequency of the 
appearance of tefilin in Byzantine art can and must shed light on the 
visual evidence of the sign of identity. The relation between the bib- 
lical injunction (to wear them as part of the external appearance of 
the Jew) and their restriction to morning prayers is unclear. But the 
iconography is a proof—and must be interpreted as such—that at a 
certain point in time, Jews appeared in the Byzantine street wearing 
tefilin on their forehead. Their appearance in the Christian Topogra- 
phy and the intimate contact of Constantine of Antioch with the land 
and the customs of the Jews* makes this hypothesis probable. The 
sixth-century archetype, of which traces exist only through its copies, 
may then have conveyed the image further on, until it dissolved into 
deformations (Fig. 13, color). 


V. BLACK AND WHITE 


Yet another depiction was chosen in Byzance to illustrate the con- 
flict between Judaism and Christianity. From the ninth century on, 
the model of Ecclesia ex Circumcisione and Ecclesia ex Gentibus as 
two identical women in Sta Sabina and Sta Pudenziana in Rome,® is 
replaced by the dual allegory of Church and Synagogue. 

One of the oldest and most important themes in the polemical dia- 
logue between Christianity and Judaism,® it becomes an obvious visual 
depiction during the Middle Ages, from book covers and liturgical 
objects to miniatures in illuminated manuscripts and full length sculp- 
tures on the portals of Gothic cathedrals. To say that this has been one 


* See my paper “Jews, Judaism and Jewish Sources in the iconography of the Chris- 
tian Topography” (Congress of Byzantine Studies, Jerusalem, 2007). 

© H. Kessler and J. Zacharias, Rome 1300: In the Path of the Pilgrim (New Haven, 
2000), 107,183. 

“ Ps, Augustinus, De Altercatione Ecclesiae et Synagogae Dialogus, PL 42,1131-40. 
For Byzantium, Cyril of Alexandria, De Synagogae Defectu, PG 86, 1421-24. 
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of the deeply scrutinized themes of medieval iconography is clearly 
surfait. The scholars of Western medieval art have thoroughly ignored 
the Byzantine aspects of the figuration. Very few even relate to the 
theme en passant.© 

The question of the antecedents of the formula and of its first appear- 
ance, whether in the West or in the East, has been raised as the only 
interesting point of comparison between what was simply considered 
as parallel traditions. 

What should have been more important is the significance of the 
allegory, in two entirely different worlds, in two entirely different sets 
of relationships, of interaction and dialogue. Undoubtedly, the alle- 
gorical couple cannot be understood if it is not studied in the frame- 
work of a broader examination of the image of the Jew in Byzantium. 
Following the path just opened, examining the Byzantine allegory of 
Church and Synagogue will add upon our previous remarks. 

Two schemas exist, differing in time, iconography, and context. 
Still, they have common features, common attitudes and a common 
interpretation, which divert them entirely from the Western path. 


An Allegory of Two Eras 


The first composition, which is also the earliest one, is intimately 
woven into the Crucifixion scene and finds antecedents in Carolin- 
gian art, which may be its origin. In the ninth-century Carolingian 
book covers® (Fig. 14), standing to the left of the cross, next to John, 


 P. Hildenfinger, “La figure de la Synagogue dans l'art du Moyen-Age,” Revue 
des Etudes Juives, XLVII (1903): 187-96; H. Pflaum, Die Religiése Disputation in 
der Europdischen Dichtung des Mittelalters: Der Allegorische Streit zwischen Syna- 
gogue und Kirche (Geneva, 1935); M.Schlauch, “The Allegory of Church and Syna- 
gogue,” Speculum 14 (1929): 448-64; B. Blumenkrantz, “Altercatio Aecclesie contra 
Synagogam” RMAL 10 (1954): 1-160 and idem “Synagoga: Mutation d’un motif de 
Piconographie,” in Hellenica et Judaica: Hommage a Valentin Nikiprowetzky, eds., 
A. Caquot, M. Iladas-Lebel, J. Riaud (Paris, 1986), 349-55; L. Grodecki, “Les Vitraux 
allégoriques de Saint Denis,” in Art de France, ed., L. Grodecki (Paris, 1961) 19-46; 
W. S. Seiferth, Synagogue and Church in the Middle Ages: Two Symbols in Art and Lit- 
erature (Munich, 1970, first ed, 1964 in German); A. Linder, “Ecclesia and Synagoga 
in the Medieval Myth of Constantine the Great,” Revue Belge d'Histoire et de Philoso- 
phie 54 (1976): 1019-60. Although my book on the image of the Jew in Byzantium 
appeared in Oxford in 1992 and included a chapter on Church and Synagogue (note 7 
and 88-95), it was not mentioned in B. Kihnel, “The Personifications of Church and 
Synagogue in Byzantine Art: Towards a History of the Motif,” in Jewish Art 19-20 
(1994): 12-24. 

% Seiferth, op. cit. fig. 1-9. 
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Fig. 14: Carolingian Ivory, school of Metz (after Seiferth). 
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a feminine figure with long garment and veiled head-cover, turns her 
back on the crucified Jesus or moves away, sometimes even quitting 
the frame of the picture. In some examples” she turns back, long- 
ingly, waiting perhaps to be called back, or still alternately trying to 
understand the meaning of the event. Prudentius gives the textual 
background for this detail “Judea... faciem retro detorsit.” Another 
figure stands to the right of the cross, next to Mary, garbed in the 
same clothes as the woman on the left, but carrying a eucharistic chal- 
ice and banner of victory. Their attitudes are different and so is their 
movement. Attributes, if they exist, are minor and do not constitute an 
obvious difference. The emphasis is elsewhere: one of them is moving 
away, the other proudly standing her ground. 

The Carolingian ivory book covers have indeed parallels in Byzantine 
art, as early as the end of the tenth century and mainly in provincial 
art. A Georgian quadrilobed enamel cross® (Fig. 15, color), repeats the 
pattern quite exactly: on both sides of the cross, two identically garbed 
women stand. As the one on the right of Jesus proudly receives his 
blood in a chalice, the other, head bowed, shamefully turns her back 
on the scene. According to the already ancient schema of crucifixion 
scenes, two angels hover in the sky, on both sides of the cross. 

From this early example, a further step is taken in the Paris Gospel 
Gr. 74.” Three different pages expose three developments of the episode 
of the Crucifixion” according to the Gospel of Mathew. On folio 59 
(Fig. 16), the theme of the two women is expanded in a new and origi- 
nal variation. Instead of standing on the two sides of the cross, in 
opposite attitudes, they appear, hovering in the sky, halfway between 
the angels over the crossbar and the group of soldiers at the foot of the 
cross. On the right of Jesus, a haloed long and slender feminine figure 
seems to be climbing up, lightly propelled on the back of her neck by 
an angel, in such a quick move that his wings are dressed upwards. 
On the left of Jesus, the stockier figure without a halo lifts her arms 
in the ancient gesture of sorrow. The angel literally pushes her out, 


*” Revel-Neher, op. cit. fig. 82. 

% PL 60, 319. 

® Shemokmedi Monastery, about 957. Today in the Georgian Museum of Art at 
Thilissi. 

” Dated from the last quarter of the eleventh century. 

7! Folios 58v, 59r and v. 
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with great effort, hand on her shoulders and wings horizontally out- 
stretched, suggesting her opposition to the drama of her expulsion. 

The group of confronted women has now moved away from the par- 
alleled depiction of a voluntary participation (for the church, receiving 
the Eucharistic blood) and of a negation of the event (the synagogue, 
walking away). It has turned into an invitation and its acceptance to 
come closer, on one side, and a forcible expulsion (volens, nolens) on 
the other side. Instead of voluntarily choosing her attitude and walk- 
ing away in incomprehension or refusal, Synagogue (who still has no 
attribute whatsoever) is manu militari pushed away in the very form 
of a physical expulsion. 

The sense of drama is completely different, since it is carried out 
by angels, divine messengers; it is as much part of God’s plan, as the 
expulsion from Paradise from which it takes its form.”” However, Adam 
is the one being pushed out by the angel in the scene of the expul- 
sion from Paradise and here it is a feminine figure, standing alone 
and isolated. Was the appearance of this figuration in Carolingian art 
triggered by the introduction of the Oratio pro perfidis Judaeis or by 
sermons and teachings of the likes of Agobard and Amulo?” 

The literary background of the feminine allegory goes back to the 
text of Song of Songs and the allegory of the bride. A symbol of God’s 
love for his people, the personification of Israel is a betrothed woman 
whose beauty is translated into poetic terms.” In medieval art and 
thought, she becomes Mary-Ecclesia and leads to the image of the 
crowned bride sitting next to Jesus, a figuration, important to recall, 
unknown to Byzantine art.” And so, the triumphant, beautiful Ecclesia 
finds its source primarily in Canticum. 


7 See in M. Meir, The Image of Women in Byzantine Illuminated Manuscripts from 
the Tenth to the Twelfth Centuries, (unpublished PHD dissertation), 62-105 fig. 58-63, 
and K. Weitzmann and M. Bernabo The Byzantine Octateuchs (Princeton, 1999), 
39-42, fig. 99-102. Also now Mati Meyer, An Obscure Portrait: Imaging Women’s 
Reality in Byzantine Art (London, 2009), passim. 

7 The influence of the aggressively anti-Jewish liturgy or ecclesiastical sermons on 
icongraphical changes cannot be ignored. See for example R. Chazan Medieval Stereo- 
types and Modern Anti-Semitism (Berkeley, 1997). 

™ §. Shalev-Eyni, “Iconography of Love. Illustrations of Bride and Bridegroom in 
Ashkenazi Prayer Books of the 13th and 14th centuries,” Studies in Iconography 26 
(2005): 27-57. 

7° Medieval Jewish iconography shows the bride in the illustration of the liturgical 
poem (piyyut) opening with the verses of Song of Songs 4:8, in the same attitude as 
the Virgin in the Coronation scene. S. Shalev-Eyni, op. cit. fig. 1-2-3. 
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The opposed figure—inexistent in Canticum in which the text refers 
only to the Spouse—has another textual source. The book of Lamenta- 
tions reads in terms of mourning and desolation, comparing Jerusalem 
to a woman. Her crown has fallen down,” the crown of a queen or the 
crown of a tyche, and her eyes are blinded” by the tears shed in the 
face of the horror she witnesses during the fall of the city. The text is 
a terrible testimony (written before the destruction of the Temple and 
subsequent exile) to the ‘Hurban. 

Jeremiah, in the Christian typological interpretation of the Bible, 
is the prophet whose vision coined the term of a New Covenant (Brit 
‘Hadasha), thus announcing, according to Christian theology, the 
coming of the new faith and of the Church. Although again, as in 
Song of Songs, there is only one feminine figure. Chapter 31 calls for 
the figuration of a triumphant personification of the New Covenant 
replacing the Old one. 

“See, days are coming, says the Lord, when I shall conclude with the 
house of Israel and the house of Judah a new covenant, which is not 
going to be like the covenant I concluded with their fathers on the day 
I took them by the hand to pull them out of the land of Egypt.””* 

The idea of Old and New stressed here by Jeremiah in terms which 
appealed to the needs of prophetic archetypes in Christian theology, 
this very idea remained the biblical reference to the Old Testament 
typology of the New Testament. 

The Pauline allegory of Galatians” is based both on Jeremiah’s 
vision and on the text of Genesis: 


Tell me, you who want to be under the law, are you not aware of what 
the law says? For it is written that Abraham had two sons, one by the 
slave woman and the other by the free woman. His son by the slave 
woman was born in the ordinary way; but his son by the free woman 
was born as the result of a promise. 

These things may be taken figuratively, for the women represent two 
covenants. One covenant is from Mount Sinai and bears children who 
are to be slaves: This is Hagar. Now Hagar stands for Mount Sinai in 
Arabia and corresponds to the present city of Jerusalem, because she is 
in slavery with her children. But the Jerusalem that is above is free, and 
she is our mother. For it is written: 


% Lam. 5:16. 

7 Lam. 5:17. 

78 A. Neher, Jeremie, (Paris, first ed.1960— 1980-1998). 
7 Galatians IV, 21-31. 
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“Be glad, O barren woman who bears no children; break forth and cry 
aloud, you who have no labor pains; because more are the children of 
the desolate woman than of her who has a husband.” 

You, brothers, like Isaac, are children of promise. At that time the son 
now born in the ordinary way persecuted the son born by the power 
of the Spirit. It is the same now. But what does the Scripture say? “Get 
rid (drive out = garesh) of the slave woman and her son, for the slave 
woman’s son will never share in the inheritance with the free woman’s 
son.” Therefore, brothers, we are not children of the slave woman, but of 
the free woman. (Galatians IV, 21-31) 


The textual motif of the two covenants and the “driving out” (mean- 
ing casting out, nullifying, erasing) of one of them, symbolizing the 
world of slavery, has been expanded in patristic literature. It func- 
tioned as the theological background for the overthrowing of Juda- 
ism, for expulsions, persecutions, forced conversions, and murders. 
Augustine sees the Jews as testes veritatis, witnesses of the truth, and at 
the same time understands as a theological truth their expulsion from 
their homeland and dispersion.” 

Walter Cahn, in the article quoted as introduction to this study, 
saw a depiction of an actual expulsion of the Jews by Ambrose, on the 
twelfth-century relief of the Porta Romana in Milan." 

Galatians is also the framework for the literary and then visual motif 
of the double allegory of Church and Synagogue, increasingly popular 
in medieval art from the end of the eleventh to the thirteenth centuries. 
In the Pseudo-Augustine De Altercatione Ecclesiae et Synagogae “the 
personified Church cites the Jew’s degradation as a proof of her divine 
election in the place of a discredited Synagogue.” The fifth-century 
Cyril of Alexandria’s De Synagoge Defectu completes the patristic pic- 
ture in the same harsh terms of degradation and defalliance.” 

However, we have to be aware that in the Paris Gospel Gr. 74, the 
miniature is not an illustration of Galatians, nor does it refer to one 
of these patristic texts. It is an illustration of the Gospel of Mathew 


© De Civitate Dei 4,34, 18, 18. 

" Cahn op. cit. note 1. Relief from the Porta Romana (1171) Milan, Castello Sforzesco. 
Fig. 4-5. 

® B. Blumenkrantz, Juifs et Chrétiens, Patristique et Moyen Age (London, 1977), 
230-7ff. 
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and a depiction of a Crucifixion, probably influenced, as Weitzmann 
thought, by a Lectionary.” 

Differing from the Carolingian model, the opposition between the 
two Covenants is an extrapolation reflected in an image emphasizing a 
theological antagonism, solved by divine intervention. Later, Western 
art will create, in scarce and specific examples, the theme of the unveil- 
ing of Synagogue, a happy-end based also on Paul’s aufertur velamen, 
non-existent in Byzantine art. 

The second composition is totally independent from the Crucifixion 
narrative and its symbolism. It has an original life flowing freely in 
depictions which give no descriptive textual background. It is inde- 
pendent from Western formulations and as such can be established as 
an original Byzantine creation. 

The chronological gap between Greek patristic texts and their 
iconography in Byzantine art is well known to scholars of Byzan- 
tium. The earliest illustration of Gregory Nazianzenus, who lived and 
wrote in the fourth century, is known to us from two ninth-century 
copies.™ In the eleventh century, a selection of sixteen homilies was 
put together to be read on feast days. In five illuminated manuscripts, 
the second schema for the theme of Church and Synagogue illustrates 
the third Homily. 

And so, the new theme of Church introduced and Synagogue evicted 
by angels, either with or independent of the Crucifixion, appears at 
about the same time (somewhere around the eleventh century) in dif- 
ferent manuscripts. Galavaris® already sought a liturgical influence on 
the development of the figuration.” 

The third Homily is read on the “New Sunday,” the first Sunday after 
Easter. The text at the beginning makes reference to the Encaenia.” The 
content of the homily refers also to “the old dispensation (decrees) suc- 
ceeded by a new life deriving from Christ’s death and resurrection.” 


® See E. Mayan-Fanar, Byzantine Pictorial Initials of the Post-Iconoclastic Period 
From the End of the Ninth Century to the Early Eleventh Century, (Jerusalem, 2003, 
unpublished Ph.D Diss.), chap. 2, for the early decoration of lectionaries and homilies. 

™ The Paris BNF Gr. 510, still in the throes of being published in a facsimile edi- 
tion, and the Ambrosiana 49-50 in Milan. 

8 G, Galavaris, The Illustrations of the Liturgical Homilies of Gregory Nazianzenus 
(Princeton, 1969). 

5% Galavaris, op. cit. 97. 

*? The day is the feast of the consecration of the Church in general, the origin of 
which was the dedication of the S Sepulchre in Jerusalem. 

® Galavaris, 96. PG 36, 608ff. 
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The terms Old and New are the key to our understanding of the 
theme, as it was for the image of the Jew in general in Byzantium.” 

There is a need to reorganize the dating of the illustrated Homilies 
after Galavaris. The London 24381, fol 2 is probably the earliest, but it 
is badly flaked and difficult to read clearly. Under a velum serving as 
a ciborium and uniting the two opposed figurations under the same 
emphasis, the church (there is still the common denomination for 
the new era), haloed, stands before what seems like an altar with two 
crosses inscribed on its outside face and crowned by a ciborium. The 
rest of an angel’s wings are behind her. The violent eviction of the syn- 
agogue, the other woman on the right, by an angel with raised hands, 
is legible. They stand behind the nearly identical altar-like architecture 
from which she is going to depart soon, her hunched shoulders mark- 
ing the defeat. Parallels and differences are clear. 

On folio 22 of the Paris Coislin 239 (Fig. 17) probably from the 
twelfth century, the church, clothed in light color, stands alone on the 
left, holding a little model of a basilica. Over her, a little angel floats in 
the sky. It is the synagogue who stands before a tall and large build- 
ing which entirely covers the background and has an elevated dome 
on top of it. Standing before this sophisticated architecture an angel 
pushes the feminine figure in the back towards the exterior frame of 
the miniature. Clothed in deep green, she turns her head back, lightly 
fighting his push. There is a significant difference between the little 
basilica-church held by the figure in light colors and the heavy obvious 
structure backing the dark synagogue. The latter is also clearly smaller 
than the tall church figure. The architectural opposition between the 
figures is unsolved. The identification of the building behind the syna- 
gogue as the Temple does not explain the differences in size and the 
presence of the dome. Or else could it read as the Holy Sepulcre? 

In the Mt Athos Dyonisiou 61 ms, on fol 17 (Fig. 18, color), the 
figuration is coupled with a double scene representing S Mamas— 
suggesting the homily delivered in his church and the deposition of 
his relics. The church in red is on the right and the synagogue in dark 


8 The Quinisext council in Trullo of 692 refers to symbols of light and shadow, 
eras of Grace and Law; the latter was abandoned in visual depictions. There are no 
more Old Testament themes in Byzantine monumental painting until the Mariologi- 
cal cycles of the fourteenth century. See Grodecki, op. cit. (note 63) for the Western 
literary sources of the theme, which could well be in this case a reinterpretation of an 
aggressive Western formula. 
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brown stands in half-body pose on a tower with a window. The church 
figure is taller and it is she who seems to exit the architectural frame, 
an angel holding her by the shoulders. The smaller synagogue nearly 
disappears under her angel and lowers her head. There is no real dif- 
ference between the two buildings and no woman is more at ease in 
them, nor do they convey a special meaning. But the opposition of size 
and color between the two women is obvious and of course important. 

Gregory—the author of the Homily, appears alone before a group 
of listeners in the Athos Pantelemeion ms. on fol. 30 (Fig. 19, color) 
Before him, another compact group within its center a cupola-cibo- 
rium including a possible entry (door) at its left. An angel brings the 
church, clothed in white-blue, forward to Gregory. Another angel in a 
violent movement pushes the synagogue, clothed in black and brown, 
and who does not seem to want to move, towards the outside of the 
miniature. The architecture is very close to the church in the Cois- 
lin 239, and this means again that relying on the seemingly differ- 
ent architectural forms does not constitute a meaningful element in 
understanding the figurations. 

What may be considered as the final phase of the formula (and has 
to be reconsidered again in the light of changes in the dating of the ms) 
appears in an initial of Paris Gr. 550 fol 30 (Fig. 20). Now synagogue 
is evicted by the church herself, without the help of an angel. They 
appear above the tall figure of Gregory, preaching to a group of assis- 
tants, a book in hand. The church is in clear colors, the synagogue in 
dark, the church has a halo, the synagogue does not; the church pushes 
the synagogue by the shoulders, the latter is passive. 

Basically, in the different manuscripts, the formula remains the same. 
But an attentive reading permits the scrutiny of details which are sig- 
nificant. The symbolism of the architecture in the miniatures and their 
relations with the figures has sometimes been noted by scholars of the 
manuscripts. The opposition of colors, the presence of acting angels, 
and the progression in the formula itself, were generally ignored. 

The whole scene, instead of appearing midway between sky and earth 
as in the Paris Gospel Gr. 74 crucifixion, is now firmly planted on the 
ground in an architectural setting with one exception in Gr. 550. One 
or two angels act as “ushers,” guiding the two feminine protagonists in 
and out. There are no attributes to these figures, who are differentiated 
only by the color of their (identical) garments and by their attitude. 
There are no tituli, no text identifies them, not in the Homily, and not 
in the miniature. What we have here is an extrapolation, this time not 
in a written text but in iconography. 
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Fig. 20: Paris, Bibl. Nationale de France Gr. 550, fol. 30. 
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The Carolingian synagoga and the Pauline allegory help in the process 
of identification of these nameless figures. But, for example, the lower 
part of the Italian Berlin ivory,” also from the eleventh century, wants 
to name ecclesia and synagoga properly, as well as the angel (angelos) 
next to the latter. Has the theme been so obvious in Byzantium that 
there was no need for names or attributes? Or even better, are we read- 
ing church (ekklesia) and synagogue (synagogué) in miniatures where 
Old and New are meant? An allegory of two eras, this is not a couple 
of personifications identified as in the Paris Psalter 139. In Byzantium, 
Jews if they appear as a group, are not identified as such.”! 

In these examples of the liturgical link of the figuration with a text, 
it appears that the differences overcome the resemblances. The rep- 
resentation is quite free, and has no direct connection with a narra- 
tive. The main emphasis is on the recurrence of the eviction gesture 
emphasized by the opposition of colors. Old and New, black and 
white, dark and light, are opposed. At the final end, one of them wins; 
she acts independently, very much as in the Creation scenes of the 
Octateuques, following Hellenistic figurations, where light-day wins 
over dark-night.” 

When the theme moves to mural church paintings, in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, it seems to go back to the framework of the 
Crucifixion scene. The explicit or implicit connotation related to the 
crucifixion theme is not enough to explain the change. 

But as is well known, Byzantine church iconography, which cannot 
figure the two women on the portal of transepts as in Strasbourg, Reims, 
Trier,” or so many other gothic cathedrals, evolves in the exclusive 
framework of the Dodekaorton. There is no other way to introduce the 
allegoric couple of Old and New, than to integrate it into a scene related 
to the feasts of the Dodekaorton. Hence, the inclusion of the theme 
into the Crucifixion scene, an inclusion for which ancient Western 
models, Carolingian and even Georgian, exist and were already used. 
But at this point, the formula of the Homilies serves Byzantine art bet- 
ter than the ancient formula of the Carolingian duo at the foot of the 


* H. Kessler, “An Eleventh-Century Ivory Plaque from South Italy and the Cassi- 
nese Revival,” Studies in Pictorial Narrative (London 1994): 479-507, fig. 1. 

*! On the contrary, Western art identifies by name the Judezi, boiling in the pots of 
Hell in the Hortus Deliciarum of the learned Herrade von Landsberg. 

* See Weitzmann and Bernabo as in note 71. 

® Revel-Neher, The Image of the Jew, 106-8, fig. 83-9. 
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cross. The theme of the angelic eviction has become essential, because 
like the expulsion from paradise—and unlike the expulsion of Jews 
in the West—it emphasizes the divine plan. Thus, it becomes added 
again like in Paris Gospel Gr. 74 to the Crucifixion scene. Whether 
in Kastoria at the Mavriotissa—where the church receives the blood 
from the wound or in Paphos, Studenitsa (Fig. 21, color), Ochrid or 
Zemen, Syrian 559 or the Armenian Gospel in which the angel seizes 
the dark woman’s crown, the scheme remains the same: angels bring- 
ing in or evicting figures, opposed figures in the upper part of the 
crucifixion scene, opposition of movement and color. It is the evic- 
tion of Old and the entrance of New. But the additions of attributes, 
chalice and crown for the church, an angel seizing the crown of the 
synagogue in the Matenadaran Gospels of the fourteenth century, are 
all influences of Western topics already well tested in Western models. 
In the Abu Gosh twelfth-century painting, a Byzantine model leaves its 
traces: Ecclesia is no longer visible, but the plain Synagogue is pushed 
at the shoulders and turning back, a banner falling from her hand 
(an attribute totally unknown by Byzantium). The identification is the 
Western one, adding™ the Latin titulus synagoga on a white banderole 
over the falling banner and the head of the synagogue. No tituli, as 
we have seen, exist in Byzantine art. Again the Byzantine original for- 
mula undergoes important—and as yet unnoticed— Western changes. 

There is no need to look for specific local anti-Semitic events for 
these changes.” The Crusader period has long been recognized as the 
trigger for the alteration in the attitude of Western art towards Jews 
and Judaism, since the end of the eleventh century.” 

The liturgy of the New Sunday is read on the first Sunday after 
Easter. The Byzantine illustration of the Homilies of Gregory dates 
from the eleventh and twelfth century. In twelfth-century Europe, the 


* According to the watercolor copies by de Piellat published by G. Kithnel, Wall 
Painting in the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem (Berlin, 1988), 14-180. 

% A. Epstein, “Middle Byzantine Churches of Kastoria: Dates and Implications, 
with an Appendix on the Frescoes of the Mavriotissa Monastery,” Art Bulletin 62 
(1980): 190-207. And ibid.: “Frescoes of the Mavriotissa Monastery near Kastoria: 
Evidence of Millenarianism and Anti-Semitism in the Wake of the First Crusade,” 
Gesta 2] (1982): 21-9. 

5° M. R. Cohen, Under Crescent and Cross: The Jews in the Middle Ages (Princ- 
eton, 1994). For an excellent overview, see J. Cohen, “A 1096 Complex? Constructing 
the First Crusade in Jewish Historical Memory, Medieval and Modern,” in Jews and 
Christians in Twelfth-Century Europe, eds., M. Signer and J. Van Engen (Notre Dame, 
2001), 9-26. 
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resurgence of the blood libel myth was followed by its illustration. Eas- 
ter in Western Europe was the very time of massacres perpetrated by 
the Crusaders on their way to the Holy Land.” K. Kogman-Appel in a 
recent article* has shown the importance of texts on the cross around 
the twelfth century. The later Byzantine examples and precisely those 
works influenced by Byzantine iconography show a return to the more 
obvious and contemporary theme of the cross, away from the liturgical 
sources of the homilies. The background of historical events is inter- 
woven in iconography and in this case comes to replace liturgy. These 
changes are reflected in Byzantine mural painting. But the meaning 
remains faithful to its origins. 


VI. A THEOLOGICAL SUPERSESSION 


Byzantine art has its own life, historical reasons, context, and meaning 
regarding the image of the Jew. In the feminine evicted figure, nothing 
marks her as specifically Jewish. The identification is ours, based on 
our knowledge of Western stereotypes. The Byzantine composition of 
the dual allegory contrasts with the Western European image of the 
Jew, so clearly defined by W. Cahn. Agreeing with Kessler’s thesis of 
“supersession” of motifs, this one has lost or never had the “extrava- 
gant hyper-visibility” the Western Jew has for Cahn. The dual allegory 
is not a confrontation, but an aborted dialogue, a theological polemi- 
cal statement: Old and New, black and white, paradise and earth (but 
never hell). The only connotation of interference is the angel, sign of 
the Divine purpose” of the casting out.'” 

As in the Christian Topography, the notion of Old and New is 
the key to the figuration. The evicted figure is the allegory of old, her 


* Abu Gosh in the third quarter of the twelfth century fits precisely into this his- 
torical framework. I see no reason to discuss the date. 

% K. Kogman-Appel, “The Tree of Death and the Tree of Life: The Hanging of 
Haman in Medieval Jewish Manuscript Painting,” in Between the Image and the Word. 
Essays in Honor of John Plummer, ed., Colum Hourihane (Penn State, 2005), 187-208. 
Concerning Byzantium, see D. Jacoby, Les Juifs de Byzance: Une communaute mar- 
ginalisee (Athens, 1993), 144-6 and 153. 

*® Functioning like the hand in Jewish art. E. Revel-Neher, “Seeing the Voice: Con- 
figuring the Non-Figurable in Early Medieval Jewish Art,” Ars Judaica, Vol. 2 (Bar- 
Ilan, 2006), 7-24. 

1 In the Western thirteenth century, Paul himself holding the cross takes the place 
of the angel and evicts Synagoga, proving again the link with Galatians and the con- 
temporary influence of actual expulsions. See Cahn, op. cit. fig. 10-1. 
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presence negated by the gesture of the angel, and without the back- 
ground of a relevant text or a titulus. Zacharias stands in the Topogra- 
phy as the symbol of Old, identified by his tefillin which do not appear 
in the text of Constantine of Antioch. 

So totally different from the depiction of the allegory in Western 
art,'"' the couple of feminine personifications translate into visual for- 
mulas a theological opposition without aggression or caricatural trend. 
The same is true for the masculine depiction of tefilin. 

The differentiation between Jews and Christians in Byzantine art is 
qualitative and non-aggressive. Byzantium in its treatment of the Jew 
and its depiction is definitely opposed to the West and reflects prob- 
ably the very origins of the image of the Jew. 

Is the Byzantine image of the Jew that of the Jew in the Byzan- 
tine street? Is the depiction a revealing document of the past, by the 
imposed phenomenon of copy, itself the justification of religious art? 
Do theological, exegetic, or polemical discourses contribute to a better 
comprehension of images, or on the contrary, are images a precious 
and incomparable historical document? 


VII. CONCLUSION 


«En deéfinitive, dans [Empire byzantin, état chrétien, l’allégeance 
religieuse constitue le critere primordial de différentiation et de stratifi- 
cation sociales. Le Juif n’est pas marginalisé a la suite d’une atteinte au 
corps social, de la violation d’un code moral ou parce qu’il est affligé 
d’un mal physique ou mental. Il est marginalisé d’office, dés sa naissance. 
Par la suite, il reste cloisonné dans sa propre communauté qui constitue 
le cadre social exclusif dans lequel il évolue. »!” 

David Jacoby. op. cit. 154 


The image of the Jew in Byzantium is rooted in the ancient polemics of 
the confrontation of Old and New. But it remains deliberately without 
aggressive negative connotations. The visual use of a detail belonging 


1! See note 63. E. Revel-Neher, The Image of the Jew, 88, note 154. 

12 “In the final analysis, within the Byzantine Empire, a Christian state, religious 
allegiance constitutes the primordial criterion of differentiation and social stratifica- 
tion. The Jew is not marginalized following an attack against the social body or a vio- 
lation of the moral code or because he suffers from a physical or mental ailment. He 
is marginalized automatically, right from birth. Thereafter, he stays cut off, inside his 
own community, which constitutes the social framework in which he evolves exclu- 
sively.” (author’s translation) 
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to the voluntary identification of the Jew or the dual feminine allegory 
emphasize the singularity of Byzantium in the depiction of Jews and 
Judaism. In trying to probe these images even further the task remains 
difficult, chaotic, and sometimes questionable in its relevance. But its 
importance can no longer be ignored. 

The Jew in Byzantium and in Byzantine art is definitely not the Jew 
in the West. The Byzantine figurations wish to be a sign, an echo of 
a symbolic language, a pictogram wanting to be deciphered. In visual 
terms, they are a signature for an obsolete end and a new beginning. 


FORMS AND FUNCTIONS OF ANTI-JEWISH POLEMICS: 
POLYMORPHY, POLYSEMY 


Vincent Déroche 


Christian anti-Jewish polemics include a vast amount of heteroge- 
neous texts over many centuries, belonging to different literary genres 
and related to various historical contexts. To comment on them is 
accordingly no simple task, and since A. von Harnack first attracted 
scholarly interest to those polemics through his study of the Alterca- 
tio Simonis et Theophili,' no such thing as a scholarly consensus has 
appeared. As a matter of fact, the anti-Jewish character of a precise 
text is rarely disputed, but it is not always clear whether every text 
with anti-Jewish features should be included in the category “anti- 
Jewish polemics”: should the latter be reserved only to texts explicitly 
apostrophing the Jews, as dialogues do? For instance, are the famous 
Contra Judaeos orations of John Chrysostom? anti-Jewish polemics, 
although they address Christians and not Jews? Anti-Jewish polemics 
are often tacitly equated with dialogues only, but as the most recent 
lists of such texts in Late Antiquity and Middle Ages’ show, it seems 
more appropriate to include all works whose main purpose is to seek 
a confrontation with Judaism, even in homiletics, theological treatises, 
and so on.* There is no exhaustive catalogue of such productions, and 
it is not the scope of the present paper to provide one. It is more- 
over very difficult to ascertain how many texts, in percentage, sur- 
vived from the original production: polemical texts often do not fare 
well out of the exact context they are aimed at, and B. Blumenkranz 


1 Die Altercatio Simonis Iudaei et Theophili Christiani (Leipzig, 1883). 

? PG 48, 843-942; cf. R. Wilken, John Chrysostom and the Jew: Rhetoric and Reality 
in the Late 4th Century (Berkeley, 1983). 

> I. Aulisa, Dialogo di Papisco e Filone Giudei con un monaco, in I. Aulisa and C. 
Schiano, Quaderni di Vetera Christianorum 30 (Bari, 2005): 17-86 ; see also A. Kiilzer, 
Disputationes Graecae contre Iudaeos, Byzantinisches Archiv 18 (Leipzig, 1999), but 
keeping in mind the reservations in BZ 98 (2005): 133-5. 

* T rejoin here the conclusion of Av. Cameron, “Apologetics in the Roman Empire: 
A Genre of Intolerance?” in Humana sapit, eds. J.-M. Carrié and R. Testa (Turn- 
hout, 2002), 219-27: to define a genre and even a specific audience is difficult, because 
“apologétiques is a strategy, not a genre.” 
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has shown for the (better documentated) western Middle Ages that 
many such texts, too closely related to a specific historical context, 
were preserved only in very few manuscripts while the patristic texts, 
more authoritative and more general in their scope, were reproduced 
in a vast amount of manuscripts.° In Byzantium, many texts of the 
sixth and seventh centuries have survived (and even then only as frag- 
ments) only because of the zeal of iconophile writers who used them 
and reproduced them against the iconoclasts, especially at the council 
of Nicaea II;° other periods were perhaps less fortunate. We shall deal 
in this paper mainly with the texts produced by Oriental Christians 
from the fourth to the tenth centuries, but it should be noted in pre- 
amble how impressive the sheer continuity of this production is: few 
Christian periods do not practice some form of apostroph of Judaism, 
many texts copy without qualms an important part of older argumen- 
tations, as if time had not passed since then.’ For instance, the title 
itself of the Dialogue of Papiscus and Philo alludes to the title of a 
much older anti-Jewish text, now lost, as if to exhibit continuity in a 
very different context.’ The Jewish problem (Ja question juive, as Sartre 
said) is a constant phenomenon of Christianity, but this permanence 
is, so to say, virtual: it is a possibility which may or may not be much 
exploited. The amount and quality of anti-Jewish literature has been 
subject to drastic changes throughout the ages, and its interest has 
gone to different articulations of the relationship between Judaism and 
Christianity. To sketch a short phenomenology of this literature may 
contribute to a clarification. 

The first and most evident approach is to study the relation of these 
texts with the historical reality of their time. It is no simple task: when 
P. Maas reported the first edition of the Doctrina Jacobi, he patently 
believed that it was a nearly stenographic transcription of a real debate, 


> “Vie et survie de la polémique antijuive,” Studia Patristica I, 1 (1957): 460-76. 

§ See the provisional list in my former paper, “La polémique anti-judaique au VI° 
et au VII‘ siécle: un mémento inédit, les Képhalaia,” Travaux et Mémoires 11 (1991): 
275-311. 

7 See in the last instance Aulisa, Dialogo. That does not imply, of course, as Arthur 
C. McGiffert believed, that one could find entire parts of works of the first Christian 
centuries in the later texts; L. Lahey’s essay, The Dialogue of Timothy and Aquila, Fitz- 
william College thesis (Cambridge 2000), is still too optimistic on that point. 

§ See in last instance G. Otranto, “La Disputa fra Giasone e Papisco falsamente 
attribuita ad Aristone di Pella,” Vetera Christianorum 33 (1996): 337-51, and S. Borzi, 
“Sull’attribuzione della Disputa fra Giasone e Papisco ad Aristone di Pella,” Vetera 
Christianorum 41 (2004): 347-54. 
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which nobody would assume nowadays;’ on the contrary, B. Blumen- 
kranz once proposed (with better reasons) to consider as a later fake 
the Latin Letter of Severus of Minorca, which was thererafter recog- 
nized as a highly biased witness of contemporary events. Harnack 
deserves credit for having been the first to show that it is impossible 
to accept at face value many “dialogues”: they pose as stenographic 
accounts of real debates, but assign to the Jew the impossible position 
of a mere punching bag for the Christian, declare the latter victorious 
and quite often add the conversion and baptism of the Jew(s). Such 
texts were probably not intended to be read or heard by Jews, which 
leads to the question: of what use were written works which did not 
aim at their pretended foe? In Harnack’s judgment, the clearly arti- 
ficial character of the Altercatio and other similar texts left only one 
explanation possible: anti-Jewish polemics was a mere pretext for a 
real purpose, catechizing new Christian converts, usually ex-pagans. 
That left unanswered another question: why then choose a fictitious 
controversy with Judaism rather than another pedagogical device, if 
the purpose is only to introduce the main tenets of Christianity? Since 
real debates between Christians and Jews are well documented (but 
mostly just by fleeting mentions in other texts), one understands why 
J. Juster,"' A. L. Williams,” and M. Simon” prefer to consider that 
literature as a more or less distorted echo of a real confrontation with 
contemporary Judaism. Indeed, various forms of public confrontation 
between different religious groups or within one of them were not 
bizarre exceptions, but rather the rule of Late Antiquity: a conciliar 
canon of 451 and an ad hoc imperial law of 452 forbade clerics to 
discuss mysteries of the Christian faith in public, so as not to expose 


9 BZ 20 (1911): 573-5. 

10 B. Blumenkranz, Revue des études juives 111 (1951-1952): 24-7; one has only to 
consult S. Bradbury, Severus of Minorca: Letter on the Conversion of the Jews (Oxford, 
1996) (and to correct on this point Déroche, “Mémento inédit”, 295-6). This mistake 
is instructive: the document seemed too nice to be honest, with miracles drawn from 
biblical parallels to dignify the conversion of the Jews; but those “miracles” were not 
the product of a shrewd falsificator, but of the converts themselves who spontaneously 
interpretated the dramatic events they lived through so as to justify their conversion 
with the criteria of legitimacy they knew. 

1 J. Juster, Les Juifs dans !Empire romain : leur condition politique, économique et 
sociale (Paris, 1914). 

2 A. L. Williams, Adversus Iudaeos: A Bird’s Eye View of Christian Apologies until 
the Renaissance (Cambridge, 1935). 

13M. Simon, Verus Israel. Etude sur les relations entre chrétiens et juifs dans l’empire 
romain (135-425) (Paris 1948, repr. 1964). 
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them to ridicule in front of pagans and Jews," precisely to shield the 
new state religion from the usual concurrence of the “supermarket 
of religions” (G. Stroumsa) that was until then the Roman Empire, 
where public controversy was a well-known fact'*—a fact that allowed 
the literary construction we find in anti-Jewish polemics. Some anti- 
Jewish texts introduce themselves explicitly as textbooks to rehearse 
for future real controversies, and some others were written with that 
aim in mind, without claiming it loudly, and probably beside other 
aims.‘ Homiletics provide an enlightening comparison, since some 
authors (John Chrysostom, Cyril of Jerusalem) explain in no uncertain 
terms that they want to provide the “ordinary Christian” with a stock 
of ready-made answers to Jewish objections. A main feature of many 
of these texts was accordingly to prepare for a real conflict, but to do 
so by aiming first at internal use (wavering or perplexed Christians) 
and by exhibiting not a realistic picture of this conflict, but an ideal- 
ized and comforting one, with the Christian side always winning; the 
theatrical (sometimes histrionic) flavor of many anti-Jewish polemics 
has to do with that irrealistic mise en scéne of real problems. In a previ- 
ous paper,’’ I suggested that this feature was prominent in the Oriental 
texts of the sixth and seventh centuries: some peculiar controversies, 
especially about the cross, icons, and relics, find a responding echo in 
our information from other sources on the period. The worries and 
aims of the Christian writers were real, although complex and confus- 
ing, and were really related to Judaism, which did not prevent a deep 
ignorance about the latter. 

That ignorance about the Judaism of that period is still partly our 
lot. Harnack was able to “derealize” so fully these texts only because 
he believed (for theological and religious reasons) that Judaism had 
very early stopped being a real opponent for Christianity: fighting an 
already defeated opponent seemed absurd. Nowadays, the opinio com- 
munis posits on the contrary that Judaism continued to be a serious 
concurrence for Christianity for a long time. Not only during the very 


4 Codex Justinianus 1. 1, 4. It is the mere translation in imperial law of the interdic- 
tion edicted by the council of Chalcedon in 451: ACO II, 1, 3, ed. Schwarz, 120-1. 

‘SR. Lim, Public Disputation, Power and Social Order in Late Antiquity (Berkeley, 
1995). 

‘© The Kephalaia epaporétika, ed. V. Déroche, TM 11 (1991): 297-307, is the clear- 
est case, but works like the Disputatio Anastasii have similar parts, and it is a good way 
to understand texts which incorporate answers to already known objections. 

17 “Mémento inédit.” 
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beginnings, when Christianity struggled to distinguish itself from Juda- 
ism while claiming to be its legitimate heir, but also after the political 
victory of Christianity with Constantine, the religion of the First Cov- 
enant preserved a power of fascination for the faithful of the Second 
Covenant." The difficulty for the historian is the scarcity of voices on 
the Jewish side: the Jews of these periods left many texts, but those, 
especially the talmudic documents, focus on the inner life of the Jew- 
ish communities; the outer world and the stance of the Jews toward it 
are nearly absent. The documents which mention the outer world and 
possible foes are difficult to understand (apocalyptic texts, liturgical 
poetry) and often difficult to place in space and time. To hypothesize, 
for example, that some changes in liturgical poetry express a resis- 
tance to Byzantine oppression from the sixth century onwards, as J. 
Mann did,” is properly speculative. There are some polemical texts 
on the Jewish side, like the so-called polemic of Nestor the priest,”° 
but this corpus is rather late and above all without comparison to the 
mass of documents on the Christian side. To preserve and to com- 
municate such texts does not seem to have been a priority for Jewish 
communities. That does not imply that there was no Jewish reply to 
Christian polemics, at a more informal level, and Christian polemics 
give a glimpse of it. Another difficulty is to appreciate the potential of 
Judaism as an attractive religion for newcomers, as a real proselytizing 
force, since the Jewish documents give no clear answers on this point. 
A recent study concluded that even the idea of a Jewish proselytism 
was a sheer product of modern scholarly fantasy.” Such a conclusion, 


8 The author most emblematic of this awkward situation is Aphraate the Persian; 
see M.-J. Pierre, Les Exposés d’Aphraate le Sage, SC 349 and 359 (Paris, 1988 and 
1989). For the first centuries, W. Horbury, Jews and Christians in Contact and Contro- 
versy (Edinburgh, 1998), asserts too that there was a real controversy with Judaism. 

'° J. Mann, “Changes in the Divine Service of the Synagogue due to Religious Per- 
secution,” Hebrew Union College Annual 4 (1927): 241-310, 

© See D. Lasker and S. Stroumsa, The Polemic of Nestor the Priest (Jerusalem, 1996), 
who place these texts after 800. We shall add an enigmatic manuscript, dating perhaps 
to the sixth century: M. Van Esbroeck, “Le manuscrit hébreu 755 et Phistoire des 
martyrs de Nedjran,” in La Syrie de Byzance a l'Islam, eds., P. Canivet and J.-P. Rey- 
Coquais (Damas, 1992), 25-30. 

1 E, Will and C. Orrieux, “Prosélytisme juif”? Histoire d’une erreur (Paris, 1992). In 
spite of interesting ideas, the book is flawed by the fact that Judaism is implicitly com- 
pared to a Christianity capable of a coherent and rationally organized proselytism—that 
is, after the council of Trento in the sixteenth century. During antiquity, and even later 
in the Middle Ages, the expansion of Christianity was rather anarchic, usually without 
previous planning from the hierarchy (see G. Dagron, in Histoire du Christianisme 4, 
eds., J.-M. Mayeur et al. (Paris, 1993), 216-221), exactly the situation described in 
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however, relies on a confusion (the lack of a conscious and organized 
enterprise of proselytism is not a lack of real religious attraction), 
and a rapid comparison with the proofs of an expansion of Judaism 
(epigraphical records in diaspora synagogues, conversion of the Him- 
yarite kingdom in Arabia in the sixth century or later of the Khazars, 
individual Christian converts) is sufficient to prove that the attraction 
to Judaism was well above zero—but how much? To examine anti- 
Jewish polemics through a comparison with the real relations between 
Jews and Christians leads to a disturbing conclusion: the quality of the 
relations between Jews and Christians “on the ground” remains elu- 
sive, and cannot be used as a clear criterion to evaluate the closeness of 
the texts with reality. In two erudite papers, G. Stemberger compared 
the “hard data” we possess about the situation of the Jews in Pales- 
tine in Late Antiquity, especially in archaeological records, with the 
affirmations of polemical literature and of imperial legislation.” The 
conclusion is an obvious distortion between the hostility proclaimed 
by Christian predicators and even by the imperial government, and 
an everyday life in which Jewish communities do not seem to be in 
trouble and are able to keep their synagogues and even to build new 
ones, in spite of a theoretical interdiction; business as usual till the end 
of Roman Empire, so to say. That is of course basically true, but such 
an optimistic picture does not contribute an explaination of the crisis 
at the beginning of the seventh century. Although the size of the crisis 
may and must be debated, it did exist, but did not leave clear signs 
on the ground—and the mental processes which led to it left even 
less. No excavation found the churches that the Jews were supposed 
to have burnt at Ptolemais (Akko) during the Sassanid invasion, if we 
accept the testimony of the Doctrina Jacobi,” nor synagogues burnt in 
reprisals, but that does not mean that there was no conflict. Archaeol- 
ogy is of obvious value because it provides indubitable material clues, 
but these clues are irremediably local, and no excavation can follow 


the Jewish Antiquities of Flavius Joseph; a capital passus, Mat. 23, 15, about the rab- 
bis’ readiness to use every mean to keep a proselyte, is explained away rather than 
commented. 

22 G. Stemberger, “Jewish-Christian Contacts in Galilee (5th to 7th Centuries)”, in 
Sharing the Sacred: Religious Contacts and Conflicts in the Holy Land, eds., A. Kofsky 
and G. Stroumsa (Jerusalem, 1998), 131-45; “Christians and Jews in Byzantine Pales- 
tine,” in Christians and Christianity in the Holy Land: From the Origins to the Latin 
Kingdoms, eds., O. Limor and G. Stroumsa (Turnhout, 2006), 293-319. 

23 Doctrina lacobi nuper baptizati IV, 5, ed., V. Déroche, TM 11 (1991); 181. 
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some general mental processes. Until Kristallnacht in 1938, antisemi- 
tism in modern Germany did not leave any imprint on buildings that 
a future archaeologist could register, but that does not imply that anti- 
semitism did not exist; the difficulty in this field of study is precisely 
that we need to evoke an atmosphere, some hidden evolutions, using 
elusive clues.” 

Such a study should not remain prisoner to the original Harnack 
dilemma: to study polemic texts is not only to appeciate to which 
degree they are ‘real’ or ‘realistic.’ This is impossible to quantify, and 
the object proper vanishes if one tries to study it in only one dimen- 
sion. Other dimensions and features appear when one considers what 
is really at stake in such texts. Critical issues and aims may be mul- 
tiple, and texts often conceal and exhibit them at the same time. The 
quest for the essential issue leads to the quest for the real audience, 
not always identical with the explicitly stated audience. Through the 
character of the Jew, which opponent is aimed at? In front of which 
audience is he to be discredited? It has long been noted that if texts 
like the homelies Contra Judaeos of John Chrysostom are intended 
for a Christian audience, and more pointedly to the Christians lean- 
ing toward an association in some form with Jewish cultual practices, 
many anti-Jewish “dialogues” probably have the same audience, aim- 
ing at the wavering Christian or even at the whole Christian commu- 
nity. Homelies of bishops and priests and other texts surely designed 
for use inside the Christian community have a definitive advantage 
for the historian: they explicitly state the issues which remain implicit 
in polemical texts, which were mostly to set clear boundaries between 
Judaism and Christianity, in theology and in practice, and accordingly 
produce a Christian auto-definition by contrast to Judaism; community 
limits and community definition were interdependant. From this point 
of view, self-definition and definition of the other are to be studied 


4 Even what seems the surest archaeological proof remains ambiguous; the recent 
discovery of a Christian mass burial at Jerusalem at the beginning of the seventh cen- 
tury (R. Reich, “The Ancient Burial Ground in Mamilla Neighborhood, Jerusalem”, 
in Ancient Jerusalem Revealed, ed., H. Geva (Jerusalem, 1994), 117-8), certifies the 
existence of the mass killings related by Christian narratives of the fall of the city 
to the Persians in 614, but will never tell us whether the Persians were the sole ones 
responsible or the Jews together with them, as Strategios maintains—cf. B. Flusin, 
Saint Anastase le Perse et (histoire de la Palestine au début du VIF siécle. II. Com- 
mentaire (Paris, 1992), 159-64. 
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as diachronic and as dynamic, as G. Stroumsa has shown.” A recent 
paper by A. S. Jacobs has proposed an interesting idea close to that 
perspective: through their fictitious dialogue with Judaism, anti-Jewish 
texts integrate and internalize (in a psychological sense) the difference 
of the other to the definition of Christian identity, and inherent to 
that process is part of at least a provisional indefinition, a “dialogical 
irresolution” which is the precondition of the text itself.?° This view of 
the problem is particularly well suited to the first centuries, when dis- 
associating themselves from the Jews in front of the pagans was a vex- 
ing enterprise for the Christians, but it remained pertinent for a long 
time—in Byzantium at least till the end of iconoclasm. It has besides 
the advantage of reminding us of an essential point in the confronta- 
tion between Jews and Christians: its asymmetry. Christian identity 
is necessarily questioned by the sheer existence of Judaism, while the 
reverse is not true; it is therefore natural that Christian texts are prone 
to somehow surevaluate Judaism and its dangers when they decide to 
address that question. That feature has often driven modern scholars 
to conclude that the Jews in these texts were mythical rather than his- 
torical figures, dummy puppets produced by the new Christian ideol- 
ogy according to its own needs, as proposed by M. Taylor,” or simple 
straw men for other more real foes, for instance the Arabs in the texts 
according to D. Olster,”* or in the pictures according to K. Corrigan.” 
Each of these interpretations is excessive, because they arbitrarily raise 
to the status of focus of these texts what is at best a secondary mean- 
ing. It seems more interesting to suppose that the overnight accession 
of Christianity to the status of state religion paradoxically strength- 
ened the need to affirm Christian triumph over Judaism, and that Jew- 
ish “opposition” was magnified in the minds of Christians who were 


 G. Stroumsa, “From Anti-Judaism to Antisemitism in Early Christianity?” in 
Contra Judaeos, eds., G. Stroumsa and O. Limor (Tiibingen, 1996), 1-26. 

6 A. S. Jacobs, “Dialogical Differences: (De-)Judaizing Jesus’ Circumcision,” Journal 
of Early Christian Studies 15 (2007): 291-335 ; note p. 318 a felicitous formulation of 
the Christian need “to elaborate the image of the Jew as their troubling interlocutor.” 

27 M. Taylor, Anti-Judaism and Early Christian Identity: A Critique of the Scholarly 
Consensus (Leyde, 1995). 

8 1D. Olster, Roman Defeat, Christian Response, and the Literary Construction of 
the Jew (Philadelphia, 1994); see my review, “Polémique antijudaique et émergence de 
VIslam,” Revue des Etudes byzantines 57 (1999): 141-61. To explain the focalization of 
seventh-century Christian authors on the Jews, it is more fitting to refer to the more 
balanced position of Av. Cameron, “Byzantine and Jews,” BMGS 26 (1996): 249-74. 

° K. Corrigan, Visual Polemics in the Ninth-Century Psalters (Cambridge, 1992). 
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forced to integrate this disturbing phenomen to the new ideology of 
a universal, predestinated, and Christian empire. Christian texts con- 
structed an image of the Jew which per force suited their own needs,” 
but this trend, now well known, does not imply that this image had 
nothing to do with the Jews of the time, who were at the same time 
recognized in their existence and ill known in their real identity—as 
is often the case in polemics. 

In many cases, commentators proposed one more explanation (still 
following Harnack!) for explicitly anti-Judaic texts: they were in fact 
catecheses, using the difference between Judaism and Christianity as 
a simple pedagogic device. Proceeding that way is really convenient: 
to discuss the difference between Christianity and Judaism is an easy 
way to explain both the history and the nature of the former. In the 
first centuries, it is no accident that the famous Dialogue with Trypho 
of Justin aims not only at the debate with Judaism, but also at mak- 
ing Christianity understandable to third parties (evidently pagans); the 
Logos alethes of Celsus reverses the idea, accusing the Christians of 
being nothing more than bad Jews, and Origen in his Contra Celsum 
continues this tripartite controversy; Eusebius of Caesarea conceived 
the “anti-pagan” Praeparatio evangelica and the “anti-Jewish” Dem- 
onstratio evangelica as a pair of texts. In Harnack’s view, the Alter- 
catio Simonis et Theophili, both fictitious and peaceful, was a form 
of instruction for recent converts from paganism. That pedagogic 
or pastoral function is also found in other texts, mostly homiletic, 
where the orator vehemently reproaches Jews who are out of time, 
and goes back to the unic moment of the Passion. Such apostrophes 
seem gratuitous to the modern reader, i.e. they pop out of the litur- 
gical calendar by themselves, without connection to real Jews of the 
author’s time. In the West, that was one of the ways which led to 
the formation of a true antisemitism feeding upon mythical images 
of the Jews. In the Christian Orient, this kind of fictitious apostrophe 
to a silent opponent, inherited from classical rhetoric, developed itself 
especially for apostrophe to the Jews.*’ Such a feigned dialogue is in 
fact a dialogue of the author to himself, or to other members of the 


© See A. Jacobs, Remains of the Jews: The Holy Land and Christian Empire in Late 
Antiquity (Stanford, 2004); on the same line Stroumsa, “From Anti-Judaism.” 

| For J. Kecskeméti, Une rhétorique au service de l'antijudaisme (IV* siécle-VIF 
foe (Paris, 2005), the pseudo-chrysostomian literature developed this practice about 

e Jews. 
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same community. In that view, the dialogues are not characterized 
by real polemical intent, or even by the anxiety of self-definition; that 
fits well with passages of these texts where the Jew sounds like a more 
or less gifted student hearing a lecture from his Christian teacher, 
and asking meekly the “good questions” of a pupil and not those of 
a polemical opponent. Another parallel appears, the literary genre of 
the “questions and answers” (erotapokriseis) which in Late Antiquity 
fluctuated between a manual of polemics and a manual for teaching 
or for propaganda;” a few polemical texts in some manuscripts are 
given a title with the label erotapokriseis, which makes them a teaching 
device. On the other hand, it has long been noted that some parts of 
anti-Jewish dialogues were in the end “reused” in such collections of 
questions and answers, where they are plainly supposed to help Chris- 
tian “pupils.”* In a precise context, it may be the main object of the 
text: P. Andrist has shown it should be the case for the Dialogue of 
Athanasios and Zacchaios, in his view mainly an apollinarist catechism 
in form of an anti-Jewish dialogue.* It could be that the anonymous 
Disputatio edited and dated to the sixth century by J. Declerck® aimed 
rather at ex-pagans. I remain nonetheless somewhat skeptical about 
this conclusion: if it is just a rhetorical device, why Judaism and not 
paganism or anything else? Many anti-Jewish texts seem colorless and 
irrelevant to the modern observer precisely because they were pro- 
duced as potential tools in reserve for a future controversy, and the 
possible absence of characteristic clues on the redaction context are 
in fact only a rather weak argument ex silentio: a quiet matter-of-fact 
tone may serve a real polemical intent, and moreover the same text 


32 See Av. Cameron, “Disputations, Polemical Literature and the Formation of 
Opinion in the Early Byzantine Period,” Orientalia Lovanensia Analecta 42 (1991): 
91-108. 

3 Jacobs, “Dialogical Differences,” recently gave an interesting development on 
this point by supposing that the debate was continuously more internalized by the 
Christians, and that the erotapokriseis were the final phase of that internalization. 
Some qualifications are nonetheless necessary: first, collections like the Quaestiones 
ad Antiochum ducem have the explicit (but not exclusive) project of providing refu- 
tations to counter Jewish critics, and this preoccupation, quite close to that of John 
Chrysostom, is never totally absent; second, this debate with “the inner Jew” hidden 
in the innermost conscience of the Christian is also a feature always already there 
from the start. 

4 P. Andrist, Le Dialogue d’Athanase et Zachée: étude des sources et du contexte 
littéraire, thése de doctorat de |’Université de Genéve (2001), 403-86. 

> J. Declerck, Anonymus Dialogus cum Iudaeis saeculi ut videtur sexti, CCSG 30 
(Turnhout, 1994). 
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may be intended to serve many functions or to reach many audiences 
at the same time. 

This last feature is, in my opinion, the most frequent and salient 
of that text category, when seen as a whole: it is either a polemic 
which seems close to real controversy and geared to at least two dif- 
ferent audiences (Jewish opponents, wavering Christians), or the text 
has multiple aims (catechize as well as debate, persuade and define 
himself as well as refute). This potential polysemy is confirmed by the 
ease with which text segments pass from one genre to another (dia- 
logues, homiletic, hagiography, questions and answers). All polemics 
are aimed not at one audience, but at a spectrum of audiences between 
two debating hard poles, and always imply a redefinition of himself the 
better to exclude the other, the opponent. But it is even more so in the 
case of anti-Jewish polemics because of the plurality of the levels’of 
conflict: mere attraction to Jewish customs is dangerous for the theo- 
logical core of Christianity; Judaism is a contestation of the Christian 
claim to universality; the difficulty of combining religious separation 
with historical continuity; the peculiar mix of the Christian attitude to 
Judaism (tolerated while emphasizing that Christianity has superseded 
it and made it useless) easily exacerbates the need for conflict. Justin 
had already fought Jews, pagans, and heretics, and many later texts 
cannot be properly understood without that polyphony or polysemy. 
For instance, a very peculiar text, the De rebus gestis in Perside, proba- 
bly written in the sixth or at the beginning of the seventh century, pur- 
portedly gives an account of a religious controversy between pagans, 
Jews, and Christians at the Sassanid court, and it associates in a unic 
way long text segments which are properly anti-Jewish, connected in 
some way to the nébuleuse anastasienne (P. Andrist) and heteroge- 
neous documents (oracular responses, historical narratives, anecdotes) 
which are supposed to prove that paganism too had received in differ- 
ent forms the good news of the coming of Christ, parallel to Judaism.** 
The anti-Jewish aspect is present beyond a doubt, with real hostility in 
some places (description of the rabbis, etc.) and ending with a baptism 
of many Jews; but it is so to say instrumentalized, put to the service of 
an apology of Christianity aiming at a pagan or ex-pagan audience in 


© E. Bratke, ed., Das sogenannte Religionsgesprach am Hof der Sassaniden, TU 19 
(Leipzig, 1899), 1-305; Pauline Bringel is now preparing a new critical edition, on the 
basis of her recent thesis in the Sorbonne. 
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the first place, with perhaps implicitly the hope to convert pagan Per- 
sia in the end. Even more astonishing, the text vehemently reproves 
theological dissents between Christians and gives a very negative pic- 
ture of Christian archimandrites. To reduce this text to only one of 
these features would be paramount to mutilating it: it expresses, not 
without disorder, a peculiar Weltanschauung, plus a sheer pleasure of 
the narrative. Every text shows a different dynamic, which has to do 
with the author or redactor, but also with a specific historical context, 
and anti-Jewish texts often seem to stand at the crossroads between 
different visions and different identities: they reveal much more than 
attitudes to Judaism. 

If context is the main factor, is it possible to sketch a chronological 
evolution, following the historical context? In spite of the difficulty 
of putting these texts into neat categories and clear datations, a first 
criterion presents itself, the quantitative variation of the preserved 
literary production. Between Constantine and roughly the mid-fifth 
century, a fair number of texts exist, followed by a net decrease; this 
decrease has not found for the moment a better explanation than the 
intensification of internecine Christian controversy about christology, 
while the former period was more marked by the definition of a new 
triumphalist attitude of Christians versus pagans and Jews. Then, even 
if many texts cannot find a very precise datation, anti-Jewish produc- 
tions gain strength in the sixth and seventh centuries, with some echos 
in the eighth: conflicts between Jews and Christians are exacerbated 
by new aspects of Christian practices, then by the war with Persia and 
the ill-fated forced baptism by Heraclius, and in the end by the rise of 
Islam, and these events find a nearly direct translation into polemical 
literature. The coming of Islam shapes indeed a new tripartite conflict 
where Muslims are substituted for the disappearing pagans: the debate 
between the three “Abrahamic” religions is a totality, where in Chris- 
tian minds, the political and military threat from the Arabs cannot be 
dissociated from the theological threat from Judaism.*” 

The following decrease of preserved texts is probably not to be 
explained by the general destruction of texts during the iconoclasm: 
during the next centuries, anti-Jewish Byzantine texts become not only 
fewer, but less aggressive, and get a more didactic character which 
makes them closer to homiletics or erotapokriseis. For instance, the 
annonymous Dialexis against the Jews at the beginning of the tenth 


7 See on this subject Déroche, “Polémique et émergence de l’Islam.” 
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century seems a-historical in its attitude to the Jews: the author’s 
stance about the tetragamy is more easily discernable than his moti- 
vations to write against the Jews.** The complex cycle about Saint Gre- 
gentios, recently published, has more to do with the hagiographic or 
encyclopedic genres than with anti-Jewish polemics, in spite of the 
presence of a long Dialexis with the Jew Herban.*” Both texts do not 
seem really connected to Basil I’s attempt to convert Jews by a mix 
of constraint and largesse. On the Christian side, the only text about 
this affair is the treaty of Gregory Asbestas, stridently opposed to the 
imperial initiative more than to the Jews.” In fact, while anti-Jewish 
polemics once annexed various literary forms, it is now annexed as a 
clearly recognizable literary form, but employed for other aims. The 
most striking case is provided by the Objections to the Hebrews." This 
iconophile text was written during the first iconoclasm in the form of 
anti-Jewish polemics in order to equate iconoclasts with Jews, because 
the polemic at stake and the true opponent were evident. But the men- 
tions of Jews in other texts of the tenth century such as the Life of 
Andrew Salos or the Life of Basil the Younger® seem to be also ritual 
formulations lacking polemical overtones. They just remind the reader 
that the divine election of the new chosen people, orthodox Byzan- 
tium, has a corollary with the exclusion of diverse reproven groups, 
among whom the Jews are the foremost as most ancient, a kind of 
antonomasis of the reviled one. The sharpness of the condemnation 
is bound to a rather peaceful distancing, very different from the real 
anxieties of the seventh century.” 


38 M. Hostens, Anonymi auctoris Theognosiae (saec. IX/X) Dissertatio contra 
Iudaeos, CCSG 14 (Turnhout, 1986). 

% A. Berger, Life and Works of Saint Gregentios, Archbishop of Tafar (Berlin, 2006). 

* G. Dagron, “Le traité de Grégoire de Nicée sur le baptéme des Juifs,” TM 11 
(1991): 313-57. 

41 P. Eleuteri and A. Rigo, eds., Eretici, Dissidenti, Musulmani ed Ebrei a Bisanzio— 
Una raccolta eresiologica del XII secolo (Venise, 1993), 109-123; the text was not cor- 
rectly interepreted until P. Andrist, “Les Objections des Hébreux: un document du 
premier iconoclasme?” REB 57 (1999): 99-140. 

© The Life of Constantine the Jew—Acta Sanctorum Nov. IV (1925), 628-56, the 
only important text having as a theme a Jew converted to Christianity, gives an indi- 
rect confirmation: Constantine’s Jewishness does not interest his hagiographer, and 
his inner knowledge of Judaism is neither extolled nor used, while in the West the 
converted ex-Jews were used as shock troops in the controversy with their former 
community. 

® Perhaps this phenomenon has something to do with the way in which this period 
is nearly obsessed by biblical models and the legitimacy they can confer (especially the 
iconoclastic period), but not by the normal contenders for this legacy, that is the Jews. 
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In the Meso-Byzantine period, however, the polemic with Islam 
assumes a new shape, more confident, more rigid, and now indepen- 
dant of the attitude toward Judaism. It is accordingly striking to see 
that from the fourteenth century onwards Byzantium produces a new 
wave of anti-Jewish texts, once again bound to anti-Islamic polemics. 
The political and religious Turkish threat revives the need of auto- 
definition also versus the Jews, in a context of greater fluidity where 
there were many conversions to Islam, but also some syncretisms, and 
even the hope of converting Turks to Christianity. The controversy of 
Gregory Palamas with a mysterious group of “Chionai” (probably ex- 
Christians now judaizing Muslims) during his captivity by the Turks*’ 
is an emblematic episode of this new situation, which deserves a more 
systematical comparison with the crisis in the seventh century. 

It would be fruitless to conclude such a brief survey with an attempt 
at synthesis: the most characteristic feature of anti-Jewish polemics is 
precisely to be proteiform, its capacity to signal real change through 
apparent repetition. Since it has no single function, it is an interest- 
ing indicator of the stance of the Christians toward other groups and 
toward themselves and their own identity. Plato once famously defined 
Eros as a metaxu being, a go-between able to establish communica- 
tion not only between individuals, but also between different realms 
of reality: anti-Jewish polemics stands quite close to this function for 
the historian, and one can only hope that many scholars will approach 
this plural and fruitful object. 


This is of course an old feature in Byzantium, but the Meso-Byzantine period is prob- 
ably the apex, with a strong connection between imperial power and old Israel—(see 
G. Dagron, Empereur et prétre (Paris, 1996))—and an omnipresence of eschatological 
scenarios where Byzantium assumes squarely the role of Israel, couched in biblical 
language—see M. H. Congourdeau, “Le judaisme, coeur de lidentité byzantine,” in Les 
Chrétiens et les Juifs dans les sociétés de rite grec et latin, eds., M. Dmitriev, D. Tollet 
and E. Teiro (Paris, 2003), 17-27. 

4 See A.-T. Khoury, Apologétique byzantine contre l'Islam (8°-13° siécle) (Alten- 
berg, 1982); the classical form is the work of Nicetas of Byzantium, ed. Karl Férstel, 
Schriften zum Islam (Wurzburg Altenberg, 2000). 

* Cf. S. Bowman, The Jews of Byzantium: 1204-1453 (Tuscaloosa, 1985). 

4 See the texts of John Cantacuzene, PG 154, 371-692 against the Muslim (the 
anti-Jewish text is still unpublished) and of Manuel Paleologue, ed. E. Trapp, Dialoge 
mit einem “Perser” (Vienna, 1966). 

“ V. Philippidis-Braat, “La captivité de Palamas chez les Turcs: dossier et com- 
mentaire,” TM 7 (1979): 109-222, esp. 214-8 about the Chionai. 
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MANUSCRIPT BOOKS IN THE BYZANTINE ERA: 
A PRELIMINARY SURVEY 


Patrick Andrist 


Thanks to a generous grant from the Swiss National Science Foun- 
dation, the author was able to study the making of contra Iudaeos 
manuscript books in ancient Greek language in Byzantine and post- 
Byzantine times.’ The goal was to evaluate the nature and the spread 
of the books produced with a major interest in polemics against the 
Jews, and the intent was to analyze all manuscripts that can reason- 
ably be considered as belonging to this category. It is both a small 
chapter of the books’ history in general, as well as one more source 
of information for the history of the Jews in the Greek medieval and 
Renaissance periods. The project extended to all Greek manuscripts 
entirely or partially produced before the seventeenth century, with- 
out any geographical limitation. Based on catalogues, editions, and 
secondary literature, about 900 manuscripts have been registered as 
containing at least one text contra Iudaeos, of which about 500 were 
directly controlled by myself or on microform: about 120 of them have 
been registered as manuscript books or as containing parts of manu- 
script books, alongside 40 other manuscripts also of analytical interest. 
Based on catalogue descriptions or secondary literature, the remain- 
ing 400 manuscripts seem less important. They have not yet been 
examined, but, according to recent experience, one does not expect 
to find more than 30 to 50 new contra Iudaeos books amongst them. 


1 The author warmly thanks the Swiss National Science Foundation, which gener- 
ously supported this research; Guy Stroumsa, Robert Bonfil, and the other organizers 
of the conference “Christians and Jews in Byzantium: Images and Cultural Dynam- 
ics” and the Scholion Interdisciplinary Center in Jewish Studies for the opportunity 
to present the first results of these studies; the many librarians who delivered all the 
needed authorizations to work with the manuscripts; and the Société académique de 
Genéve for its most needed extra support. Special thanks are also due to Marilena 
Maniaci and Paul Canart for their friendly advices, criticisms, and encouragements, 
and to Anita Brumann Cullen and Hannah Landes for the many corrections about 
language and expressions. I am, of course, the only one to blame for the too many 
remaining shortcomings of this article. 
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However, as several catalogues and libraries still need to be explored, 
the overall amount of potential manuscripts could rise and, hopefully, 
important pieces could still show up.” 

The current paper is a preliminary result of this inquiry, with a lim- 
ited scope. It is restricted to the Greek codices produced before the 
fall of Constantinople but without any geographical limitation. It only 
aims at illustrating the kind of manuscript books one finds from that 
time, their possible typological evolutions throughout the considered 
centuries, and the problems one faces in doing such a study. 

As time and space only allow for part of the data to be presented 
and as many manuscripts and libraries remain to be searched, no sta- 
tistical analysis of the described phenomena are presented here and 
this paper should not be considered a conclusive report on the Byzan- 
tine contra Iudaeos books. Nevertheless, it points to conclusions that 
should arouse the interest of historians of books and historians of reli- 
gions and hopefully also motivate students to explore this promising 
terra incognita even deeper. 


METHODOLOGICAL EXPLANATIONS? 


Even though the project and the resulting publications draw attention 
to forgotten important manuscripts and the history of the texts they 
contain, it must be stated that the main purpose is not the history of 


2 The project was “technically” finished in the summer of 2008, because the author 
had to dedicate himself to other duties. However, a systematic study with a working 
title Les livres manuscrits grecs thématiques. L’exemple des codex adversus iudaeos con- 
servés a la Bibliothéque vaticane was delayed because the Vatican library was closed for 
three years. It should finally be printed as an independent book in the series Studi e 
testi in 2012. It has a wider manuscript basis and discusses the methodology in depth. 
In addition, it describes 55 contra Iudaeos manuscript books preserved at the Bib- 
liotheca Vaticana in 33 volumes and presents 23 other codices more lightly dedicated 
to this subject. It mostly confirms the conclusions of this article while adding more 
information and nuances for which the space here is too short. 

3 Frequent abbreviations include: 

Berger = A. Berger, Life and Works of Saint Gregentios, Archbishop of Taphar, Mil- 

lenium-Studien zu Kultur und Geschichte des ersten Jahrtausends n. Chr.—Mil- 

lennium Studies in the Culture and History of the First Millennium C.E. 7 (Berlin, 

2006). 

¢ BHG xxx = Number xxx in F. Halkin, Bibliotheca Hagiographica Graeca, Sub- 
sidia Hagiographica 8a (Bruxelles, 1957°). Idem, Novum Auctarium BHG, Subsidia 

Hagiographica 65 (Bruxelles, 1984).—This number is given only when there is no 

equivalent CPG number. 
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these texts. What is under scrutiny here is the way they were “pub- 
lished” in manuscript books* that were originally produced or later 
assembled with a major interest in polemics against the Jews. 

This paper is based on the following six major methodological 
principles: 


1) The prime evidence are manuscripts that were studied directly or 
on microform. When other manuscripts are occasionally men- 
tioned, they are always clearly “branded” as known from second- 
ary literature. 

2) The reference units cannot be the volumes as they appear today, 
but should be the books, as they used to be at the time, even 
though their precise and complete original extension and content 
is often no longer clear today. Consequently, in each manuscript 
one must strive to identify the parts that used to circulate inde- 
pendently. This means that one must pay the utmost attention to 
spots where important changes (texts, handwriting, material, lay- 


Cat. = Catalogue. 

CPG xxx = Number xxx in M. Geerard and J. Noret, Clavis Patrum Graecorum, 6 
t., Corpus Christianorum (Turnhout, 1974-2003). 

Voicu, CCG 6 = S$. Voicu, Codicum civitatis Vaticanae, Corpus Chysostomici Graeci 
6 (Paris, 1999). 

Ehrhard = A. Ehrhard, Uberlieferung und Bestand der hagiographischen und 
homiletischen Literatur der griechischen Kirche, Erste Teil—Die Uberlieferung, 3 t., 
4 vols., TU 50, 51, 52 (1939-1952). 

JOB, Jahrbuch der Osterreichischen Byzantinistik. 

RGK x = Tome x in E. Gamillscheg, D. Harlfinger et al., Repertorium der griechis- 
chen Kopisten 800-1600, 3 t., 9 vols. so far (Wien, 1981-). 

RO xxx = Number xxx in J.-M. Olivier, Répertoire des bibliothéques et des catalogues 
de manuscrits grecs de Marcel Richard, Corpus Christianorum (Turnhout, 1995). 
Robertson = R. G. Robertson, The Dialogue of Timothy and Aquila: A Critical Text, 
Introduction to the Manuscript Evidence, and an Inquiry into the Sources and Liter- 
ary Relationship (PhD diss., Harvard University, 1986). 

¢ TU = Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur. 
Whenever possible, mentioned texts are identified by their “CPG” number. Only part 
of the secondary literature is quoted, sometimes in abridged form. In particular, cata- 
logues are not fully referenced but identified by their “RO” number. 

4 On Byzantine books, see G. Cavallo, “Il libro come oggetto d’uso nel mondo 
bizantino”, JOB 31 (1981) = XVI. Internationaler Byzantinisten Kongress. Akten, 1/2: 
395-423 (discussion in vol. 32 (1982), 265-72); H. Hunger, Schreiben und Lesen in 
Byzanz. Die Byzantinische Buchkultur (Miinchen, 1989), 17-75; J. Irigoin, Le livre 
grec des origines 4 la Renaissance [Conférences Léopold Delisle] (Paris, 2001), 74-89; 
the various articles in Libri e lettori nel mondo bizantino. Guida storica e critica, ed., 
G. Cavallo, Biblioteca universale Laterza 325 (Roma, 1990) and in Byzantine Books 
and Bookmen, Dumbarton Oaks Colloquium 1971 (Washington, 1975). 
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out, etc.) take place between two quires, or when several changes 
occur at the same spot. Temporarily such places are called “major 
discontinuities”® and each side of such a discontinuity is called a 
“major unit.” 


Here is an abridged list of the most important major discontinuity 
types. The terminology presented below must be considered a tempo- 
rary one, whose limited scope extends only to the current article: 


¢ Type 1: major discontinuities with no meaning either for the making 
or for the subsequent history of the book. Temporarily this is called 
a “casual discontinuity”. In this case, there are only one Production 
Unit (PU) and one book (or Circulation Unit) to account with.® 

¢ Type 2: when both sides of a major discontinuity have been pro- 
duced to circulate together or, at least, to not circulate independently. 
However, for reasons linked to the making process, an important 


> In specialized literature, major discontinuities are called various names like 
“breaks,” “césure,” “snodo” etc. “Classical” or recent works on the structure of the 
manuscripts include: J. P. Gumbert, “L’unité codicologique ou: 4 quoi bon les cahiers?” 
Gazette du Livre Médiéval 14 (1989): 4-8; Idem, “Codicological Units: Towards a Ter- 
minology for the Stratigraphy of the Non- Homogeneous Codex,” Segno e testo 2 (2004): 
17-42; E. Kwakkel, “Towards a Terminology for the Analysis of Composite Manu- 
scripts,” Gazette du Livre Médiéval 41 (2002): 12-9; M. Maniaci, “La struttura delle 
Bibbie Atlantiche,” in Le Bibbie Atlantiche. II Libro delle Scritture tra monumentalita e 
rappresentazione, eds., M. Maniaci and G. Orofino (Milano, 2000), 47-60; Eadem, “II 
codice greco ‘non unitario’. Tipologia e terminologia”, Segno e testo 2 (2004), 75-107; 
B. Olsen, “L’élément codicologique,” in Recherches de codicologie comparée, la com- 
position du codex au Moyen-Age en Orient et en Occident, ed., P. Hoffmann (Paris, 
1998), 105-29; P. Robinson, “The ‘Booklet’, a Self-Contained Unit in Composite 
Manuscripts,” Codicologica 3 (1980): 46-69; now also Eadem, “The Format of Books: 
Books, Booklets and Rolls,” in The Cambridge History of the Book in Britain 2, 1100- 
1400, eds., N. Morgan and R. Thompson (Cambridge, 2008): 41-54, spec. 50-5.—A 
full state of the research on this topic and a thorough discussion of discontinuities 
and their corresponding parts in a manuscript is soon to be found in P. Andrist, 
P. Canart, and M. Maniaci, La syntaxe du codex, Bibliologia, forthcoming in 2011 (for 
a summary presentation of it, see P. Andrist, P. Canart, and M. Maniaci, “L’analyse 
structurelle du codex, clef de sa genése et de son histoire,” in The Legacy of Bernard 
de Montfaucon: Three Hundred Years of Studies on Greek Handwriting. Proceedings 
of the Seventh International Colloquium of Greek Palaeography (Madrid—Salamanca, 
15-20 September 2008), eds., A. Garcia and I. Martin, Bibliologia 31 (Turnhout, 2010): 
289-299. See also P. Andrist, “La description des manuscrit médiévaux sur Internet: 
un regard critique,” in La descrizione dei manoscritti: esperienze a confronto, dirs., 
E. Crisci, M. Maniaci and P. Orsini, Studi e ricerche del Dipartimento di Filologia e 
Storia 1 (Cassino, 2010): 19-45. 

6 For an explanation on Production Units and Circulation Units, see Andrist, 
Canart, Maniaci, “L’analyse”, op. cit. n. 5, and Iidem, La syntaxe, op. cit. n. 5. 
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change occurred between two quires. As a result this discontinuity 
has a meaning for the making of the original book but not a priori 
for its subsequent history. In this case, there is only one PU and one 
book to be analyzed. Temporarily it is called a “working discontinu- 
ity” and each side of it is called a “working unit” (see, for example, 
Marc. gr. 107, below p. 563, or Vat. gr. 2574-I, p. 574). 

Type 3: when at least one side of a major discontinuity was not pro- 
duced to be joined to and circulate with the other. Temporarily it is 
called a “production discontinuity.” Four common situations are:’ 


Al: when a younger part is produced to be attached to an older 
one. This happens, for example, when someone adds one or two 
quires to an already existing manuscript, in order to complete a 
series of texts (see, for example, Laurent. plut. 9.14, below p. 566; 
or Vat. gr. 719, below p. 575); or when a quire is entirely restored 
(see, for example, Sinait. gr. 399, below p. 562). In this case, there 
are two PUs to consider, one on each side of the discontinuity, 
and two books: the older one, independent from the supplemen- 
tary quires, and both parts put together; as a result, the second PU 
do not match the second book! Temporarily it is called a “sup- 
plement discontinuity”; the older part is called a “supplemented 
unit” and the younger part is called a “supplementing unit” no 
matter how big it is. 

A2: when a “supplement text” is added on a already existing part, 
without any new writing support. Like in Al, there is a “supple- 
ment discontinuity”, as well as two PUs and two books, which do 
not correspond to one another. 

A3: “Overlapped supplement discontinuities” is the temporary 
name of “supplement discontinuities” occurring when the text 
belonging to the younger part starts on an empty space at the 
end of the “supplemented unit.” Like in Al, there are two PUs 
and two books, which do not correspond to one another. 

A4: when each part was not specifically produced to circulate 
with the other one. This happens for example, when two books 
are joined together by the same binding at a later time, or when a 
scribe or a scriptorium produces units in such a way that they can 
either be joined to other units or bound separately (see, for exam- 
ple, Vat. gr. 577, below p. 557; or Ottob. gr. 414, below p. 568). 


” Named according to Andrist, Canart, Maniaci, La syntaxe, op. cit. n. 5. 
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3) 


4) 


Then two PUs but three books (or at least potential books) have 
to be analyzed: both parts independently and, thirdly, both parts 
together. Temporarily it is called an “independent” or “autono- 
mous production discontinuity” and each side of it is called an 
“independent” or “autonomous production unit” or “autono- 
mous unit.” 

A central issue of manuscript analysis in the current project has 

been to find out how many PUs and books there are in each ana- 

lyzed manuscript and how extensive each one of them is. The pri- 

mary goal has been to identify PUs where all the written pages or 

a major part of them (at least 40%) are taken up by one or several 

texts against the Jews. Since no satisfying definition of what a con- 

tra Iudaeos text is has been given so far,* all the texts which present 

themselves as such, or are widely accepted as such, or can reason- 

ably be argued as being such, are taken into account. It seems in 

fact difficult to argue that contra Iudaeos polemics is a major theme 

of the book when it is under 40%. 

Here, the presented manuscripts books are classified firstly into 

three periods: 

¢ A) before the eleventh century; 

¢ B) from the beginning of the twelfth century to the sack of 
Constantinople by the crusaders (roughly the eleventh and the 
twelfth century); 

¢ C) from this crusade to the fall of Constantinople in the fifteenth 


century. 


Secondly, within each period they are presented according to one 
of the following categories to which they belong. This grouping was 
not based on a preconceived typology, but on what seemed to be the 
natural grouping of the observed manuscripts which appeared to clas- 
sify “naturally” into three unequally large groups; again, the limited 


sc 


ope of the following working terminology extends only to the cur- 


rent article: 


® See P. Andrist, Le Dialogue d’Athanase et Zachée. Etude des sources et du contexte 
littéraire (Thése of the University of Geneva, 2001), 489-92, accessed August 2010, 
www.unige.ch/cyberdocuments/theses2001/AndristP/these.pdf. 
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» Category 1: when about half of an original book is taken up by 
polemical material contra Iudaeos (temporarily named “Half books 
contra Iudaeos” or simply “Half books”); 

» Category 2: when almost all of it is taken up by such material (tem- 
porarily named “quasi full books”); 

» Category 3: when all of it is dedicated to such polemics (temporarily 
named “full books”). 


Within each category, important aspects under scrutiny include: 


» if a book includes one or many texts (“mono-textual” vs. “multi- 
textual”); 

« if a book is made up of one or many PUs (“mono-unit” vs. “multi- 
unit”); j 

e in the case of a “multi-unit book”, if it ends with a contra Iudaeos PU 
of smaller size (see Modena, B. Estense, Cod. «.P.6.11, below p. 579). 


The resulting sub-categories are exemplified by one or two manu- 
scripts, which also allow for the presentation of the kind of method- 
ological problems this enquiry deals with. Sometimes extra examples 
are given. Not every sub-category is found in each period. 


5) From a historical perspective, it was deemed important to mention 
other manuscripts whose relevant material extends to more than 
one text, but is not abundant enough for the codex to be consid- 
ered a contra Iudaeos book. In this case, no matter how strong the 
statements in the texts are, if contra Iudeaos polemics do not take 
up at least 40% of a book, it is reported in a separate “minor topic” 
section inside each period. This section includes books of the fol- 
lowing three extra minor categories: 
¢ Category 4: manuscripts with “minor clusters of relevant texts.” 

These are manuscripts with an unusual but not extensive series of 
contiguous contra Iudaeos texts. There are some chances that the 
book producer—the scribe, his master, his “client” or whoever 
decided on the content of the book—is responsible for group- 
ing all or part of these texts together. Texts that are tradition- 
ally grouped together, like the Homilies contra Iudaeos of John 
Chrysostomus, do not make a “minor cluster” but are counted 
as one unit; however, if they are grouped with other anti-Jewish 
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texts (from Chrysostomus or other authors), they might be then 
taken into account (see below p. 563, Marc. gr. 107).? 

¢ Category 5: manuscripts with “scattered relevant texts.” These are 
manuscripts where non-contiguous contra Iudaeos texts appear 
in an unusual sequence. Similar to the “minor clusters,” the book 
producer could be responsible for grouping all or part of these 
texts together. 

¢ Category 6: manuscripts with a “corpus including relevant texts.”! 
These are recurrent series of texts or series of excerpts from one 
or several texts, in which there are more than one contra Iudaeos 
piece. Contrary to the two previous categories, a corpus does not 
primarily bear witness to the interest of the book producer for 
contra Iudaeos polemics, but to the interest of who gathered the 
texts into the corpus. For example, the Florilegium Coislianum 
secundum alphabeti litteras dispositum was copied into Paris. 
gr. 924" in the tenth century: numbers 118 (Kephalaia epapore- 
tika) and 119 (a text Ilepi iepéwv) are related to polemics contra 
Iudaeos but this is the normal sequence of these texts in this cor- 
pus (and they are not a PU). 


Corpora are also a potential source for independently circulating 
polemical material. For example, chapter 31 of the Doctrina patrum, 
CPG 7781, happens to be found independently from the other chap- 
ters, for example in Vat., reg. gr. Pii II 47 (see below, p. 563), or in the 
corpus of Ambros. H 257 inf. (gr. 1041; see below p. 571). 


* Again, in Byzantine liturgy there are times during the year when material contra 
Iudaeos was traditionally used in churches more often than during the rest of the year. 
For example, at the beginning of the year, one finds such material both in the Vita 
Basilii (Jan. 1) and in the Vita Silverstri (Jan. 2). As well, on the Sunday of Orthodoxy, 
one traditionally finds stories of images working miracles on Jews; and of course, 
around Easter many sermons make the Jews responsible for the death of Jesus. How- 
ever, even though there is often some kind of “concentration” around this themes in 
liturgical manuscripts (menaea, homeliars, etc.) at those times of the year, these series 
are highly traditional and generally do not take up a substantial part of a produc- 
tion unit. Thus it does not make them contra Iudaeos books. In practice, unusually 
large groupings of such texts are candidates for the “minor clusters” sub-category and 
might be discussed below (see Marc. gr. VII, 31 below p. 581). 

10 Maniaci, “Il codice,” op. cit. n. 5: 83-6. 

1 Cat. Omont, RO 192, t. 1: 177; M. Richard, “Les floriléges spirituels grecs,” 
reprinted in Opera Minora (Turnhout, 1976), t. 1, Nr. 1, col. 485 (= Florilegium dama- 
scenianum 10). V. Déroche, “La polémique anti-judaique au VI*™ et au VII'™* siécle. 
Un mémento inédit, les Képhalaia,” Travaux et Mémoires 11 (1991): 275-311, spec. p. 
298 (ms. Q) reprinted in G. Dagron, V. Déroche, Juifs et chrétiens en Orient byzantin, 
Bilan de recherche 5, Paris 2010. 
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6) No manuscripts are formally described in this article, even though 
their structure and content are sometimes sketched in “skeleton 
boxes.” These “boxes” should help readers to clearly distinguish 
between the various PUs of a discussed manuscript and to see 
which texts there are in each PU. These boxes are hierarchically 
divided into PUs, each one introduced by a heading and a short 
informational paragraph, which mentions at least its probable 
date. In multi-units manuscripts, these headings are numbered 
with upper-case letters and the supplementary paragraph gener- 
ally includes information on its writing medium (i.e. parchment, 
paper), scripture, layout, etc., which should help the reader to see 
the potential relations between the several units of the manuscript. 
Dash lines symbolize “working discontinuities.” The texts are men- 
tioned under the heading of the PU they belong to and are usually 
numbered according to the main catalogue where the manuscript 
is described. 


The real nature of a discontinuity is not always clear and can some- 
times be argued in different ways. It is thus very important to note 
that, in reality, skeleton boxes sketch potential or probable working 
units and PUs: these are units that, upon analysis, seem to be most 
probably the “true” working units and PUs of the manuscript. 


A. BEFORE THE ELEVENTH CENTURY 


Very few contra Iudaeos books have been identified so far as dating 
from before the eleventh century. 


A.l  Vaticanus gr. 577—Autonomous “full book” 


Sometimes, a relevant text is found in what is clearly a “major unit” 
that, theoretically, could have circulated independently from the other 
considered “major units” of the manuscript; but it is also possible that 
in reality this never happened and the considered units have always 


® These small “skeleton boxes” are a very abridged version of the “hat” section 
of the author’s normal manuscript descriptions; see P. Andrist, Les manuscrits grecs 
conservés a la Bibliotheque de la Bourgeoisie de Berne—Burgerbibliothek Bern. Régles 


de catalogage (Bern, 2007), 18-20; also available at www.codices.ch (accessed August 
2010). 
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circulated together. This is the case of Vat. gr. 577,'° which can easily 
be divided into three ancient units. 


Citta del Vaticano, BAV, Vat. gr. 577 
(f. III, 1) see Unit D. 


A. (f. 2-34, 35ra, vb, 36-40, 42-57, 59-64, 66-75) main unit 1, partially 
restored, see Unit D 
S. X.—(f. 2) initial pyle. 
la. (f. 2r-75r) Iohannes Chrysostomus, Adversus Iudaeos orationes 
1, 4-8, CPG 4327. 
- (f. 75v) originally empty. 


B. (f. 76-165) main unit 2 
S. X.—Parchemin.—(f. 76) initial pyle.—Same layout and apparently same 
hand as in Unit A.—Same titel as at the begining of Unit A. 
2-6. (f. 76r-165va) Idem, Opera miscellanea.—See catalogue and 
Voicu, CCG 6. 
- (f. 165vb) empty. 


C. (f. 166-301) main unit 3 
S. X—Like Unit B.—(f. 166r) initial pyle. 
7-lla. (f. 166r-301v) Idem, Opera miscellanea.—See catalogue and 
Voicu, CCG 6. 


D. (f. III-1, passim, 302-305) restoration leaves. Mainly on Unit A 
S. XV"?,—Paper.—Hand of <Gedérgios Drazinos>, RGK 3, Nr. 101. 
- (f. IIIrv) originally empty. 
0. (f. Irv) pinax of the volume. 
1b. (f. 35rb-va, 36, 41, 58, 65) restoration of Unit A, see above. 
llb. (f. 302r-305r sup.) end of Idem, In illud: vidua eligatur, CPG 
4386. 
(f. 305r inf.) originally empty. 





Fig. 1: “Skeleton” of Vat. gr. 577. 


It is difficult to assess whether the three units were produced together 
in order to be attached to each other, or to potentially circulate auton- 
omously (as presented here). On one hand, the three parts have the 
same handwriting and the same layout; together they form a coherent 
series on John Chrysostomus and are not broken by incompatible quire 


Cat. Devreesse, RO 831: 484-5. Texts are numbered according to Voicu, CCG 
6:100; M.-L. Agati, La minuscola “bouletée,” Littera Antiqua 9, 2 vols. (Citta del Vati- 
cano, 1992), vol. 1: 1-24; passim, 286-7, 311, 315, 200 Tab.—New description in Les 
livres manuscrits, op. cit. n. 2. 
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numberings. On the other hand, the initial pyle on each ancient unit 
and the empty space at the end of Units A and B gives the impres- 
sion that the three units were produced autonomously and could have 
circulated independently (type 3b). One would thus recognize 3 PUs 
and consider Unit A as a full contra Iudaeos book (at least a poten- 
tial one). One has probably to do here with a “modular” production 
technique, where sections of the corpus chrysostomicum were produced 
independently, but always to finally be joined to the other sections 
(a special case of type 2).’ 


A.2 Manuscripts difficult to assess 


Some mutilated manuscripts are difficult to classify, for example: 


- The palimpsest part of Vat. gr. 770 and the Crypt. A.6.VI (gr. 389), 
from the eighth or the ninth century’ contains the Dialogue of Tim- 
othy and Aquila, CPG 7794. As reconstructed by Maria Luisa Agati 
and Paul Canart, it was spread over at least 72 folios. However, the 
beginning and the end are lost and it is impossible to recognize the 
peculiarities of the original book, even though all of it or the major 
part of it was most probably taken up by this text. 

- Vat. gr. 2049, f. 40-45 and Vat. gr. 2121, f. 9-14'° are fragments 
from the same PU, which was copied in the tenth or eleventh cen- 
tury and which used to contain the Homilies contra Iudaeos of John 
Chrysostomus, CPG 4327. The broader content and organization of 
this previous PU is unfortunately not known. 

~ The London, Lambeth palace, Sion Arc.L.40.2\G 6” is made up of 
4 PUs. Unit C (p. 233-264, 269-276), which used to be in another 
volume, can be dated to the second half of the tenth century. The 
two first quires contain relevant anonymous material: (p. 233-259 


14 See Maniaci, La struttura, cit. n. 5: 54-8. 

5 Cat. Devreesse, RO 832: 285-6; M.-L. Agati and P. Canart, “Le palimpseste du 
Vaticanus graecus 770 et du Cryptensis A.6.VI (gr. 368),” Néo ‘Papn. Rivista di ric- 
erche bizantinistiche 3 (2006): 131-56; E. Crisci, I palinsesti di Grottaferrata. Studio codi- 
cologico e paleographico, 2 vols., Pubbliazzioni dell’Universita degli Studi di Cassino. 
Sezione di Studi Filologici, Letterari, Storici, artistici e geografici 2 (Napoli, 1990), 72-3; 
S. Luca, “Su origine e datazione del Crypt. B.B.VI (f. 1-9). Appunti sulla collezione mano- 
scritta greca di Grottaferrata,” Testi e studi bizantino-neoellenici 14 (2003): 145-224; 
spec. pp. 150, 201 et n. 231; Robertson, spec. pp. 26-34 (ms. R); A. Turyn, Codices Graeci 
Vaticani Saeculis XII et XIV (Citta del Vaticano, 1964), 61-3, Tab. 35. 

*° Uncatalogued manuscripts. Voicu, CCG 6: 239-40. 

 M. Aubineau, “Un recueil de haeresibus: Sion College, cod. gr. 6,” Revue des 
études grecques 80 (1967): 425-9. The Greek Manuscript Collection of Lambeth Palace 
Library: An Exhibition Held on the Occasion of the 21st International Byzantine Con- 
gress London, 22-23 August 2006 (London, 2006), 54. 
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sup.) Eclogae Veteris testamenti de sancta Trinitate et de incarna- 
tione; (p. 259 inf.-264) two formulas De abiuratione for the Jews, 
How this material used to be organized in the original manuscript is 
no longer known, but as its two last preserved bifolios (p. 269-276) 
contain legal material, it seems that the relevant material was not 
prevalent in that previous codex (for a possible comparison, see 
below p. 580 about Palat. gr. 233). What remains from the manu- 
script is a polemical unit. But was the original manuscript volun- 
tarily mutilated in order to remove this polemical section and have 
it circulate independently? Did it happen by chance? Or were these 
folios intentionally removed from the original manuscript to join 
them to another manuscript and make up a section against the Jews 
in Unit B, next to a section about iconoclasm? The answer is not 
clear. One just observes that the remaining PU was restored in the 
eleventh or twelfth century by someone who preserved the polemi- 
cal folios and completed the legal part of the remaining unit. 

— The two last units of Paris. gr. 1084!° are entirely dedicated to 
polemical contra Iudaeos: (f. 206-246) De gestis in Perside (= Dis- 
putatio de religione), CPG 6968. (f. 247-273) Disputatio Silvestri, 
BHG 1628-1635. But it is not clear whether these units are working 
units or production units. Besides, they are sometimes dated to the 
eleventh century. 

~ The second PU of Ottob. gr. 414 could also date from the first period 
(see below, p. 568). 


A.3 “Minor topic” 


Examples of minor clusters: 


~ Mosg., GIM, Synod. gr. 394 (Vladimir, 231; Matthaei, 302):”° a one- 
unit manuscript, copied by Stylianos in 932 (see catalogue)! and 


18 P. 265-268 is a restoration bifolio, maybe from the end of the eleventh or from 
the twelfth century. 

'S Cat. Omont, RO 192, t. 1: 217; E. Bratke, Das sogenannte Religionsgesprach am 
Hof der Sasaniden, TU 19 (1899) (n. F. 4.3), spec. pp. 62-66 (ms. A); F. Halkin, Man- 
uscrits grecs de Paris. Inventaire hagiographique, Subsidia hagiographica 44 (1968): 
110. 

© Cat. Vladimir, RO 1736: 296-301; Fonki¢, RO 1737: 83-4; V. Déroche, “La 
polémique,” op. cit. n. 11, spec. p. 297 (ms. M); L. G. Westerink, “Marginalia by Are- 
thas in Moscow Greek Manuscript 231,” Byzantion 42 (1972): 196-244. 

21 Sloping scripture, apparently different from RGK 2, Nr. 506. 
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owned by Arethas, containing an unusual series: a. (f. 77v-83r) 
excerpts from John Chrysostomus, Homilies contra Iudaeos, CPG 
4327. b. (f. 83v-86r sup.) Kephalaia epaporetika, CPG 7804. 

- Ambros. C 135 inf. (gr. 862): the main PU of the manuscript dates 
from the tenth century and contains works of Gregorius Nyssenus. 
Relevant texts are: a. (f. 314v-317v) a polemical excerpt from his 
Oratio catechetica, CPG 3150. b. (f. 318r-334v) the pseudonymous 
Testimonia adversus Iudaeos, CPG 3221. This is a non-traditional 


grouping. 
Examples of a corpus with relevant texts: 


— Mosgq., GIM, Synod. gr. 265 (Vladimir, 197; Matthaei, 252), s. IX/X,”? 
apparently a one-unit codex: on f. 142r-241r, there is a corpus about 
the images with some scattered relevant material: a. (f.171vinf.-177r) 
Leontius Neapolitanus, Contra Iudaeos orationes 1-5, CPG 7885. 
b. (f. 213r-217r sup.) Athanasius Alexandrinus, Narratio de cruce 
seu imagine Berytensi, CPG 2262. c. (f. 233v inf.-234r sup.) De ges- 
tis in Perside (= Disputatio de religione), CPG 6968, small excerpt. 
Outside the corpus, one notes also: d. (f. 299r-322v) De gestis in 
Perside (= Disputatio de religione), CPG 6968. Whoever gathered 
the texts a—c into the corpus was clearly not interested into contra 
Iudaeos polemics. 


A.4_ Remarks on the first period 


For at least two reasons one expects to find few examples of such old 
contra Iudaeos books. First and foremost, the chances of preserving 
any type of book are obviously much smaller when the general amount 
of preserved manuscripts is small. Secondly, there are often doubts 


” Cat. Martini, Bassi, RO 1694: 959-61; C. Pasini, Inventario agiografico dei manu- 
scritti greci dell’ Ambrosiana, Subsidia hagiographica 84 (2003): 186-7.—Further bib- 
liographical references in C. Pasini, Bibliografia dei manoscritti greci dell’Ambrosiana 
(1857-2006), Bibliotheca erudita. Studi e documenti di storia e filologia 30 (Milano, 
2007): 335. 

3 Cat. Vladimir, RO 1736: 226-30; Fonki¢, RO 1737: 73-4; A. Alexakis, Codex 
Parisinus Graecus 1115 and its Archetype, Dumbarton Oaks Studies 34 (Washington, 
1996), spec. pp. 100, 335-42; Bratke, “Das sogenannte,” op. cit. n. 19, spec. pp. 71-2 
(ms. G). The date is disputed, see Alexakis, Codex, op. cit. supra, p. 100. V. Déroche, 
“L’Apologie contre les juifs de Léontios de Néapolis,” Travaux et Mémoires 12 (1994): 
45-104, ms. K reprinted in Dagron, Déroche, Juifs et chrétiens, op. cit. n. 11. 
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about the date of a unit that could also belong to the second period. 
In spite of this, in quite a series of manuscripts from period A one 
observes minor clusters of polemical texts. These clusters indirectly 
show that an interest in such polemics existed, but only as a minor 
theme. Thus, paradoxically, in spite of this extent interest, no clearly 
contra Iudaeos book from that time has been identified so far. 


B. FROM THE BEGINNING OF THE ELEVENTH CENTURY TO THE SACK 
OF CONSTANTINOPLE BY THE CRUSADERS 


The second period is more significant. It includes the Greek manu- 
scripts produced roughly during the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
until the sack of Constantinople in 1204. 


B.1_ Sinaiticus gr. 399—multi-textual “Half book” 


Sinait. gr. 399% exemplifies a type of manuscript where about half of 
the pages of the original book are taken up by more than one contra 
Iudaeos text. 


Sinai, M. Hag. Aikaterinis, gr. 399 


A.l (f. 3-12) restoration unit 
S. XVI. Paper. 
la. (f. 3r-12v) Maximus Confessor, Capita de caritate, CPG 7693 
(restored part); see A.2. 


A.2 (f. 13-208) main unit 
S. XII. Parchment. 
1b. (f. 13r-99v) Maximus Confessor, Capita de caritate, CPG 7693 
(ancient part); see A.1. 
2. (f. 100r-103v sup.) theological chapters in alphabetical order. 
3. (f. 103v inf.-204v sup.) Dialogus Timothei et Aquilae, CPG 7794. 
4. (f. 204v inf.-208v) Dialogi Anastasiani. 





Fig. 2: “Skeleton” of Sinait. gr. 399. 


*4 Cat. Gardthausen, RO 2169: 95; Kamil, RO 2173: 86 (Nr. 623); Clark, RO 2174: 
6; P. Andrist, “Un témoin oublié du Dialogue de Timothée et Aquila et des Anastasi- 
ana antiiudaica (Sinaiticus gr. 399),” Byzantion 75 (2005): 9-24; Idem, “Trois témoins 
athonites mal connus des Anastasiana antiiudaica (et du Dialogus Timothei et Aqui- 
lae): Lavra K 113; Vatopedi 555; Karakallou 60.—“Essai sur la tradition des Anastasiana 
antiiudaica, notamment du Dialogus Papisci et Philonis cum monacho,” Byzantion 76 
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If one assumes that the first quire (f. 3-12) replaces an original quater- 
nion, one is able to reconstruct the following content for the original 
codex: out of the original 408 written pages, the last 210 ones are taken 
up firstly by one long contra Iudaeos text (about 202 pages, 50% of the 
book), followed by 2 pieces of the Dialogi Anastasiani (about 8 pages). 


Some other manuscripts are of the same type, for example: 


- Reg. gr. Pii I 47:° out of a total of 310 pages, 144 are taken up by 
the same long text as in the Sinait. gr. 399 (127 pages, 41% of the 
book) and a shorter text, chapter 31 of the Doctrina patrum, CPG 
7781 (17 pages, about 5% of the book). 

- Coisl. 299 is presented below (s. p. 564). According to our recon- 
struction, the first PU used to be a “full book.” However, as soon 
as Unit B was attached to it, perhaps soon after both units were 
produced—both were copied by the same hand—but at the latest at 
the beginning of the twelfth century, the manuscript immediately 
became a “Half book contra Iudaeos” (see below). 


B.2. Marcianus gr. 107 (coll. 572)—“Minor cluster” or multi-textual 
“Half book”? 


For methodological reasons it is worth presenting Marc. gr. 107 
(coll. 572).° Like Vat. gr. 377, this manuscript of John Chrysosto- 
mus is clearly made of three units (f. 1-147; f. 148-233; f. 234-317), 
which seem to be copied by the same hand; the general order of the 
homilies matches other manuscripts (see Marc. gr. 105 (coll. 376), 106 
(coll. 429)). As a result the manuscript could be interpreted as one PU 
divided into three “working units,” with a “minor cluster” of relevant 
texts. However, the page layout at the end of f. 233v and the way the 
homilies in the third unit (f. 234-317) are numbered, tend to support 
the idea that the third unit was originally not meant to circulate with 
the two other ones, or at least it was produced as to potentially circu- 
late independently. On the contrary, the two first units seem to have 


(2006): 402-22, spec. pp. 418-22 passim; I. Aulisa and C. Schiano, Dialogo di Papisco 
e Filone giudei con un monaco. Testo, traduzione e commento, Quaderni di Vetera 
Christianorum 30 (Bari, 2005): 167.—Manuscript studied on microfilm. 

Cat. Stevenson, RO 825: 164-6. Amongst a very abundant literature: S. Luca, 
“Scritture e libri della ‘scuola niliana’,” in Scritture, libri e testi nelle aree provinciali 
di Bisanzio. Atti del seminario di Erice (18-25 settembre 1988), eds., G. Cavallo, 
G. De Gregorio and M. Maniaci, Vol. 1: 319-87, 24 tab.; spec. pp. 334, 343 n. 108, 380 
n. 276; Robertson, spec. pp. 4-11 (ms. V).—New description in Les livres manuscrits, 
op. cit. n. 2. 

6 Cat. Mioni, RO 2390: 151-2. 
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been copied in order to circulate together. This is why our preferred 
interpretation is to present the manuscript in two PUs: 


Venezia, BN Marciana, gr. Z. 107 (coll. 572) 


A. (f. 1-147; 148-233) main Unit 1 
S. XII.—Parchment. 


Working unit 1 
1. (f. lr-75ra sup.) Iohannes Chrysostomus, De incomprehensibili Dei 
natura, CPG 4318 (hom. 1-5, 11, 52-8). 
2. (f. 79ra inf.-121vb sup.) Idem, Ad eos qui scandalizati sunt, CPG 4401. 
3. (f. 121vb inf.-147v) Idem, Contra Iudaeos et gentiles quod Christus 
sit Deus, CPG 4326. 


Working unit 2 
4. (f. 148r-233v) Idem, Adversus Iudaeos orationes, CPG 4327 
(hom. 1, 4-8). 


B. (f. 234-317) main Unit 2 
S. XII.—Parchment.—Same hand as in Unit A. 
5. (f 234r-307r) Idem, De sacerdotio, CPG 4316 (hom. 1-6).— 
Numbered Ba Sages “Bb =—¢" 
- (f. 307v sup.) empty. 
6. (£ 307v inf.-317v) Idem, In illud: vidi dominum, CPG 4417 
(hom. 1-3, 6).—Numbered “c’”—“8’” 





Fig. 3: “Skeleton” of Marc. gr. 107. 


Unit A can thus be analyzed separately: 224 pages out of 466 pages (48% 
of the PU) are taken up by relevant material; this is enough to make it a 
polemical “half book.” Besides, compared to other chrysostomian manu- 
scripts like Marc. gr. 105 or 106, Marc. gr. 107 contains an extra Adversus 
Iudaeos text before the Homilies contra Iudaeos of Chrysostomus. This is 
unusual and might hint to some particular interest by the book producer 
in contra Iudaeos polemics. 


B.3 Coislianus 299—“Quasi full books,” with several texts 


Coisl. 299?’ is well-known by historians of Byzantine polemics against 
the Jews, because each of its three contra Iudaeos texts is either the 


7 Cat. Devreesse RO 1907: 282-3; RGK 2, Nr. 440. Amongst an abundant litera- 
ture: G. Bardy, “Les Trophées de Damas. Controverse judéo-chrétienne du VII° siécle,” 
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best or the only surviving “witness” figuring in the current reference 
edition. 


Paris, BnF, Coisl. 299 


Extra element: (f. I-II) fragment of a manuscript, used as guard leaves.— 
S. IX.—Parchment. 
0. Ps. Chrysostomus, In sanctam Pentecostem (fragment). 


A.l (f. 1-3, 8-181, 181a, 182-189) main unit 1 
S. XI.—Parchment.—Hand of Nicolas, cleric (see f. 189v and Unit B). 
la. (f. 1-3, 8-69ra) Doctrina Iacobi nuper baptizati, CPG 7793 
(older leaves; see A.2). 
2. (f. 69rb-122ra) Dialogus Timothei et Aquilae, CPG 7794. 
3. (f. 122rb-164ra sup.) Trophaea Damasci, CPG 7797. 


4.1. (f. 164ra inf.-168rb sup.) transition text contra Monophysitas. 
.2. (f. 168v-189va sup.) Dialogus contra Monophysitas, CPG 7798. 
(f. 189va inf.) subscriptio in verses; attributing the copy to Nicolas. 
(f. 189vb) empty. 


A.2. (f. 4-7) restoration quire 
§. XII-XIII ante 1218 ut vid.—Parchment. 
1b. (f. 4r-7v) Doctrina Iacobi nuper baptizati, CPG 7793 
(restored leaves; see A.1). 


B. (f. 190-293) main unit 2 
S. XI.—Parchment.—Hand of <Nicolas, cleric> (see Unit A.1). 
5. (f. 190r-293v) dossier contra Monophysitas, see catalogue. 





Fig. 4: “Skeleton” of Coisl. 299. 


The manuscript has a complex structure. It underwent several trans- 
formations, including a restoration probably at the beginning of the 


Patrologia Orientalis 15 (1920): 172-292, spec. pp. 183~4; C. N. Constantidines and 
R. Browning, Dated Greek Manuscripts from Cyprus to the Year 1570, Dumbarton 
Oaks Studies 30, = Texts and Studies of the History of Cyprus 18 (Washington, 1993): 
25; V. Déroche, “Doctrina Jacobi Nuper Baptizati,” Travaux et Mémoires 11 (1991): 
47-229, 248-73, spec. p. 47 (ms. P; reprinted in Dagron, Déroche, Juifs et chrétiens, 
op. cit. n. 11); Ehrhard, t. 1: 709-10; Halkin, Manuscrits grecs, op. cit. n. 19: 272; 
E. Lambertz, “Die Handschriftenproduktion in den Athoskléstern bis 1453,” in Scrit- 
ture, eds., Cavallo, de Gregorio, Maniaci, op. cit. n. 25, t. 1: 25-78, 19 Tab., spec. 
p. 49 n. 92; J.-M. Olivier, Diodori Tarsensis Commentarii in Psalmos. I Commentarii in 
Psalmos I~L, Corpus Christianorum Series Graeca 6 (Turnhout, 1980), xiv; Robertson, 
spec. pp. 11-4 (ms. P). 
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thirteenth century on Mont Athos. However, its oldest part is made up 
of two PUs from the eleventh century, divided by a major discontinuity 
after f. 189. Even though both parts are in the same hand, the layout 
of f. 189v and the subscriptio of Nicolas clearly show Unit A was once 
intended to be independent and end at that point.” 

From this first unit, 184 folios have been preserved and about 20 have 
been lost, 15 of which are from the three contra Iudaeos dialogues. As a 
result, the original unit used to amount to about 204 folios, 179 of which 
were dedicated to polemics against the Jews. In the eleventh century 
Nicolas copied a book of about 200 leaves, 85% thereof dedicated to 
contra Iudaeos polemics. 

Unfortunately one does not know where the manuscript was written. 
In the mid-seventeenth century, it was brought to France from the mon- 
astery of the Great Lavra on Mount Athos, where it had been restored 
in the early thirteenth century. But it was most probably not copied on 
the Great Lavra.” 


B.4 Laurentianus plut. 9.14—Ottobonianus gr. 414—Possible 
“quasi full book” 


In mulit-unit manuscripts, it is sometimes difficult to assess if a specific 
PU was really copied in order to potentially circulate autonomously. 
Laurent. plut. 9.14 can be analyzed as composed of four PUs: 


8 Reproduced in N. Bonwetsch, “Ein antimonophysitischer Dialog,” Nachrichten 
der Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen. Philologisch-historische Klasse, s. n. 
(1909): 123-49, spec. p. 149. 

9 On f. Ir, the manuscript also bears an owner’s note from the unknown monas- 
tery of the Theotokos of the Phovinis. This stay should have taken place before the 
manuscript was in the Great Lavra, probably as the first folio was already lost. One 
does not know where the manuscript was before that time. 

© Cat. Bandini, RO 995, t. 1: 412; Déroche, “Doctrina Jacobi,” op. cit. n. 27, passim 
spec. p. 48; Ehrhard, t. 1: 632-5; F. Halkin, “Les manuscrits. grecs de la Bibliothéque 
Laurentienne 4 Florence. Inventaire Hagiographique,” Analecta Bollandiana 96 
(1978): 5-50, spec. pp. 20-1. We do use here the text numbers according to Ehrhard, 
which take into account the Vita S. Copris, whose beginning is lost, see Ehrhard, t. 1, 
p. 633 n. 2.—Manuscript studied on microfilm. Warm thanks to Renate Burri, who 
controlled the manuscript for me.—A full electronic facsimile of it is now available on 
the Internet (http://teca.bmlonline.it—accessed August 2010). 
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Firenze, B. Medicea Laurenziana, Plut. 9.14 


A. (f. 2-160) first unit? 
S, XI.—Parchment.—27 lines. 
1-15. (f. 2r-160v) second volume of a menologium of May. 
2 (f. 160v) re-inked endnote, apparently from the scribe’s hand, 


ar 


Zac de 16 népac TOV dvaryvaoudtov.”?! 


B. (f. 161-259) second unit? 
S. XI.—-Parchment.—Same hand as in Unit A.—28 lines. 
16.  (f. 161r-259v sup.) Palladius, Dialogus de vita Iohannis 
Chrysostomi, CPG 6037. 
- (f. 259v inf.) originally empty. 


C. (f. 260-283) third unit? 
S. XJ.—Parchment.—Same hand as in Unit A.—26 lines. 
17. (f. 260r-283r) Georgius Pisida, Vita S. Anasstasii maryris, 
BHG 86. 
- (f. 283v) empty. 


D. (f. 284-418) fourth unit? 
S. XI.—Parchment.—Same hand as in Unit A.—28 lines. 
18. (f. 284r-331v, 388r-403v, 332r-335v) Doctrina Iacobi nuper 
baptizati, CPG 7793. 
19. (f. 335v-387v, 404r-418v) Constantinus Iudaeus, BHG 370. 





Fig. 5: “Skeleton” of Laurent., plut. 9.14. 


Was the large Unit D copied as a separate book (or at least as a potential 
separate book, see type 3b above) and then added to an already existing 
book? In that case, Unit D is a “quasi full book contra Iudaeos,” with ca. 
87% dedicated to this theme. Or did the scribe specifically copy it to join 
it to the other units? Then Unit D was never a book, and its Doctrina 
Iacobi is an isolated text. 

One notices that these texts, that all have to do with hagiography, 
as well as the notes on f. 160v (which only makes sense if the menolo- 
gium is followed by another text) were copied by the same hand. On the 
other hand, each one of the four units is autonomous, including, when 
necessary, empty space at the end of the unit; besides, their number of 
lines per page slightly varies: these facts make the reader think they were 


*t Meaning “the lectures end here.” 
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produced independently from one another and joined together in a sec- 
ond phase only. 


A similar question arises from the second PU of the Ottob. gr. 414. 
It is generally dated to the beginning of the eleventh century, as is 
strongly suggested by the Eastern tables at the end of the PU (but one 
cannot fully exclude that this table was added to an already existing 
PU, which could date from the end of the tenth century). 


Citta del Vaticano, BAV, Ottob. gr. 414 


A (f. I, 1-26, 26a, 27-76, 76a, 77-143, 145-180) possible older unit 
S. X®/X]*,.—Parchment.—Main hand: same hand as in Unit B.— 
25-26 lines. 
1. (f. Ir-175r sup.) patristic anthology. 
2. (f. 175r inf.-180v sup.) tables of patriarchs and kings. 
- (f. 180v inf.) empty, with an owner’s note of Nicolas Kourtzoula 
from Zakynthos. 


B. (f. 181-185, 185a, 186-229) possible earlier unit 


S. X*/XI*.—Parchment.—Same hand as the main hand in Unit A— 
25-26 lines. 
3. (f. 181r-226r) Dialogus Timothei et Aquilae, CPG 7794. 
4. (f. 226v-229v sup.) Gregorius Thaumaturgus, Disputatio de anima 
ad Tatianum, CPG 1773. 
5. (f. 229v inf.) table for the date of Easter, for the years 1004-1012.— 
Possibly copied later than texts 3 and 4. 


C. (f. 230-237) 
S. X*/XI*.—Parchment.—Hand different from the hands in Unit A and 
B.—26 lines. 

6. (f. 230r-237v) Anastasius Sinaita, De sacra synaxi, CPG 7750. 





Fig. 6: “Skeleton” of Ottob. gr. 414. 


% Cat. Feron, Battaglini, RO 814: 225; K. Lake and S. Lake, Dated Greek Minuscule 
Manuscripts to the Year 1200, vol. 7 (Boston, 1937), p. 11, Nr. 270, Pl. 479-481, 492; 
they distinguish three or four hands; G. Mercati, “I codici greci di Abramo Massad 
Maronita,” in Misc. R. P. Athanasio Miller O. S. B., Studia Anselmiana 27-28 (1951): 
15-37; repr. in Opere Minori 6, Studi e Testi 296 (1984): 327-48; spec. pp. 328-9 n. 4; 
Idem, “Un antico catalogo greco de’ romani pontefici inediti,” Studi e documenti di 
storia e diritto 12 (1891): 325-43; repr. in Opere Minori 1, Studi e Testi 76 (1937): 
1-19; spec. pp. 8-10.—New description in Les livres manuscrits, op. cit. n. 2. 
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Clearly, Units A and B were produced independently from Unit C. 
But is it still possible to argue Units A and B were produced indepen- 
dently from one another, while the scribe in Unit B also copied most of 
Unit A? 

The discontinuities before and after Unit B include differences in text, 
scripture, decoration, and ruling. Text numbering spreads throughout 
the manuscript but results from a later work. There is also an empty 
space at the end of Unit A and, possibly at the end of Unit B (if the Eas- 
ter tables were added later). Finally, one does not see any clear textual 
link between them. In such a context, it is safer to consider them as most 
probably produced independently from one another, and to classify Unit 
B as a “quasi full book.” 


Both cases are also reminders of the major peculiarity of “supplement- 
ing units” which are “production units” but were never independent 
books. In both cases, if the polemical unit is a “supplementing unit” 
with one polemical text, then contra Iudaeos polemics cover only about 
one fourth of the resulting codex, which—consequently—could not be 
considered as contra Iudaeos books. 


B.5 Other manuscripts difficult to assess 


As in period A, mutilated manuscripts are often difficult to assess. 
Such is, for example, the case of two Coisliani: 


- Coisl. 255* is today a mutilated manuscript from the twelfth cen- 
tury that can be partially reconstructed. It probably once used to 
have at least 278 pages, containing an abridged version of the Vita 
Gregentii, divided into two traditional sections: about 50 pages with 
the non contra Iudaeos Leges and 228 pages with the Disputatio cum 
Herbano Iudaeo, CPG 7009 (about 80% of the 278 pages). 

The first question deals with how to analyze such a text: if the Vita 
Gregentii is taken as one work, it would be definitely considered as 
a contra Iudaeos text (with a very long introduction) and thus this 
manuscript would be one of the oldest preserved “full books con- 
tra Iudaeos.” If it is rather evaluated as two separated works (the- 
matically related, but not because of contra Iudaeos polemics), it is 
rather a “quasi full book.” 


*8 Cat. Devreesse, RO 1907: 233-4; Berger, spec. p. 146 (ms. C); Ehrhard, t. 3: 952; 
Halkin, Manuscrits grecs, op. cit. n. 19: 262. 
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A second question has to do with the ending of the manuscript: 
since it is mutilated, it is impossible to know if the Vita Gregentii 
was the only text in it, or if some shorter texts were copied after it. 
Manuscript Hagion Oros, Lavra, T 107 from the thirteenth or the 
fourteenth century (see below, p. 575) is a parallel witness to the 
same abridged version of the Vita and it takes up the whole manu- 
script. This strengthens the probabilities that this was also the case 
in Coisl. 255. 

— Coisl. 111* could also be a full book with one text. Today it comes 
in two units: A. (f. 1-3) a supplementing unit, s. XVI.—B. (f. 4-373, 
problems with folio numbering) s. XII.** It seems to be the only wit- 
ness to an unpublished contra Iudaeos treaty, CPG 7801, made of at 
least 51 chapters. Unfortunately, the manuscript is mutilated at both 
extremities, so that it is again impossible to assess if some other text 
was originally copied after this treaty. 


B.6 “Minor topics” 


An impressive example of scattered material is: 


- Paris. gr. 1115.* The original unit dates from 1276 and includes 8 
scattered texts: 
¢ 5 texts in an iconophile florilegium: a. (263v inf.—264r sup.) 
Stephanus Bostrensis, Contra Iudaeos, CPG 7790; b. (f. 264r med.) 
Hieronymus Hierosolymitanus, Dialogus de trinitate, CPG 7815; 
c. (f. 265v inf.-266r sup.) Iohannes Thessalonicensis, De imagini- 
bus sermo, CPG 7923; d. (f. 266r inf.—v sup.) Editus anonymus 
concilii Nicaei I; e. (£. 266v-269v) Leontius Neapolitanus, Contra 
Iudaeos orationes 1-5, CPG 7885. 


# Cat. Devreesse, RO 1907: 102 with a dating in the fourteenth century. Paul Canart 
dates it to the twelfth century (private letter). A. Kiilzer, “Disputationes Graecae contra 
Tudaeos. Untersuchungen zur byzantinischen antijiidischen Dialogliteratur und ihrem 
Judenbild,” Byzantinisches Archiv 18 (Leipzig, 1999), 13, 68, dates it in 1157 without 
an explanation. 

%° Cat. Omont, RO 192, t. 1: 223; RGK 2, Nr. 330. Amongst an abundant literature 
due to a heated debate about the iconophile florilegium in this manuscript: Alexakis, 
“Codex,” op. cit. n. 23; Halkin, Manuscrits grecs, op. cit. n. 19: 113; K.-H. Uthemann, 
“Nochmals zu Stephan von Bostra (CPG 7790) im Parisinus gr. 1115. Ein Testimo- 
nium—zwei Quellen,” JOB 50 (2000): 131-7; J. A. Munitiz, “Le Parisinus Graecus 
1115; description et arriére-plan historique,” Scriptorium 36 (1982): 51-67. 
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« 3 texts outside the florilegium: f. (f. 121v-124v) excerpt of the 
Disputatio Silvestri, BHG 1628-1635; g. (f. 294-297) Kephalaia 
epaporetika, CPG 7804; h. (f. 302v-306) Athanasius Alexandri- 
nus, Quaestio ad Antiochum ducem 137, CPG 7795. 


Examples of interesting corpora are: 


- Ambros. H 257 inf. (gr. 1041),*° f. 143r inf—160r sup., paralleled in 
the Vat. gr. 2658,” f. 246v inf.-278v sup. 
- the just mentioned iconophile florilegium in Paris. gr. 1115 (5 texts). 


In the first PU of the Vatop. 555% (f. 1-145, 156-179, 190-219), a 
mutilated part of the Quaestio 137 ad Antiochum ducem, CPG 2257 
(f. 58r sup.), is followed by the Dialogi Anastasiani (f. 58r inf.-64v 
sup.). On the one hand, these two texts are mostly found separated 
from one another. On the other hand, they both belong to the large 
family of the Anastasiana antiiudaica and this Vatopedinus manu- 
script is not the only place where both of them are found together.” 
Is it an example of a minor cluster or a small corpus? 


B.7 Remarks about the second period 


Three remarks can be made about this period: 


« Books against the Jews did exist but they definitely do not appear 
to represent a substantial part of book production. There was some 
interest in grouping texts related to this topic and spreading them 
in such a way. 

¢ Even though their numbers do not seem to be high, they are pro- 
duced in a rather numerous variety of types. 


© Cat. Martini, Bassi, RO 1694: 1108-17; B. Kotter, “Die Uberlieferung der Pege 
Gnoseos des Hl. Johannes von Damaskos,” Studia Patristica et Byzantina 5 (1959): 
38.—Further bibliographical references in Pasini, Bibliografia, op. cit. n. 22: 360-1. 

7 Cat. S. Lilla, Codices Vaticani Graeci. Codices 2644-2663 (Citta del Vaticano, 1996), 
105-37; Voicu, CCG 6: 271.—New description in Les livres manuscrits, op. cit. n. 2. 

*® Cat. Eustratiades, Arcadios, RO1122: 112; Andrist, “Trois témoins,” op. cit. n. 24: 
411-4; L. Burgmann et al., Repertorium der Handschriften des byzantinischen Rechts. 
Teil 1 Die Handschriften des weltlichen Rechts (Nr 1-327), Forschung zur byzantinis- 
chen Rechtgeschichte 20 (Frankfurt, 1995): 27-9, Nr. 21. 

*® P. Andrist, review of Dialogo, op. cit. n. 24, by Aulisa and Schiano, Byzantinische 
Zeitschrift 101 (2008): 787-802, spec. p. 801. 
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« Interestingly, like in the first period, so far one has not found any 
definite example of a manuscript or an original, clearly indepen- 
dent PU that is entirely dedicated to contra Iudaeos polemics, even 
though Paris. gr. 1084 comes close to it (see above p. 560), and Coisl. 
255 or Coisl. 111 could be one of them (see above p. 569 and 570). 
This phenomenon is discussed below, after surveying the codices 
from the third period. 


C. AFTER THE CONQUEST OF CONSTANTINOPLE BY THE CRUSADERS 


A lot more material has survived until today from this third period 
than from the previous periods. As a result, much more can be stud- 
ied, including several types of “full books contra Iudaeos.” 


C.1 Marcianus gr. 521 (coll. 316)—Possible “half book” with 
several texts 


Marc. gr. 521 (coll. 316)* is a complex manuscript. In its current state, 
its sixth PU (f. 134-200)—copied in the thirteenth century—make up 
clearly a “half book contra Iudaeos” with three texts: 


The quires of Unit F, now at the end of the volume, are numbered from 
“1” to “8” This strengthens the conclusion that these quires were once 
circulated independently from the other units of today’s manuscript. As 
a result, it is interesting to note that 50% of Unit F is taken up by three 
relevant texts. 

But how were these quires previously circulated? Were they all the 
quires of an eight-quire manuscript, or only the eight first quires of a 
larger manuscript? It is difficult to answer that question. The possible 
relationship* between this series of texts and the collection de haeresibus 
in the codex Wien, ONB, theol. gr. 306-307 and Torino, BN, gr. B.iv.22, 
including fifteen contra Iudaeos texts (see below 581), does not help one 
to extrapolate what the lost content could potentially have been. 


* Cat. Mioni, RO 2391: 390-3; P. Andrist, “Pour un répertoire des manuscrits de 
polémique antijudaique,” Byzantion 70 (2000): 270-306, spec. pp. 297-9; Idem, “Le dia- 
logue,” op. cit. n. 8: 14-5; Berger, 149 (ms. M); C. Schiano, “Dal dialogo al trattato nella 
polemica antigiudaica. Il Dialogo di Papiscone e Filone e la Disputa contro i giudei di 
Anastasio abate,” Vetera Christianorum 41 (2004): 121-50, spec. pp. 126, 131 n. 39-40, 
148 n. 92; M. Sicherl, “Platonismus und Textiiberlieferung,” JOB 15 (1966): 201-29. 

“| Andrist, “Pour un répertoire,” op. cit. n, 40: 297-9. 
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"Venezia, BN Marciana, gr. Z. 521 (coll. 316) 


F. (£, 134-200) 
S, XIIJ.—Paper without watermarks.—Several hands, sometimes difficult 
to distinguish. 

15. (£. 134r-155v sup.) Theodorianus, Disputatio Orthodoxi cum 
Armeniis. 

16. (f. 155v inf.-165r sup.) Ps. Athanasius Alexandrinus, Dialogus 
Athanasii et Zacchaei, CPG 2301 (lost end) 

- (£.165r inf.-167v) originally empty.—Note from the scribe, explaining 
why these three leaves were left empty (substantially): “if a christian 
finds the end of the text and does not copy it on these three pages that 
are purposely left empty, let it be anathema!”” 

18. (f. 168r-171r sup.) Theodorus Abucara, 5 dialogues. 

19. (f. 171r inf.-182r sup.) Ps. Gregentius, Disputatio cum Herbano 
Iudaeo, CPG 7009. 

20. (f. 182r inf.-196v sup.) Disputatio Anastasii adversus Iudaeos, 

CPG 7772. 
21. (f 196v inf.-200v sup.) Theodorus Abucara, 8 dialogues. 
- (f. 200v inf.) empty. 


Supplement text from extra hand e (hand a according to the catalogue) 
also from the thirteenth century, occupying empty leaves: 
17. CPG (f. 165r inf—167v) Theodoretus Cyrensis, Eranistes (extrait), 
6217. 





Fig. 7: “Skeleton” of Marc. gr. 521(F). 


In any case, since these folios were copied in the thirteenth century 
and joined to the other units later on in the same century, the making of 
the manuscript in its current state (outside of restorations and binding) 
also dates from this time. 


® ei tic TOV YPLOTIAVeV El EdpOEL TO AEinov yeypappEvov nod Kai obK K&vanANpaGEL 


avtdé, aviBepa gotw. Exi tobtw yap cai t& tpia todta mbAAG évaneAcinOn c&ypdga. 
‘AvéSepa yotv gota Kai 7 adté tetAovtt. 
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C.2 Vaticanus gr. 2574-I—Possible mono-textual “Half book” 


About Vat. gr. 2574-I,” it is again possible to argue that two materially 
autonomous units were produced to be together: 


Citta del Vaticano, BAV, Vat. gr. 2574-I 


(f. 10-30, 32-133, 142-183, 185; 186-277, 279-314) one-unit manuscript 
S. XIV“°.—Paper.—Hand of Manuel Tzykandylis. 


Working or production unit A? 
. (f£ 10r-118r sup.) Iohannes Cantacuzenus VI, Contra sectam Maho- 
meticam apologiae iv. 
(f. 118r inf.-v) empty. 
. (f. 119r-183v sup.) Idem, Contra Mahometem orationes iv. 
(f. 183v inf., 185rv) empty. Today including notes and a small text 
about the author. 


Working or production unit B? 
3. (f. 186r-314v) Idem, Adversus Iudaeos orationes ix. 


Extra elements: 
(f. <1-8>, 31, 134-141, 184, 278) restoration leaves.—Generally empty. 





Fig. 8: “Skeleton” of Vat. gr. 2574-I. 


Both units are from the same hand, on the same paper, and they both 
contain works from the same author. On the one hand, this manuscript 
can be seen as some kind of diptych, whose first part is addressed against 
the Saracens, while the second part is against the Jews. In this case, it 
is a half book against the Jews. On the other hand, there is a strong 
discontinuity before f. 186, and at least two manuscripts of the Adver- 
sus Iudaeos orationes ix, copied from the same scribe, but without the 
adversus Saracenos texts, are preserved.“ Thus one cannot exclude the 
option that both parts were originally produced independently and then 
quickly joined together. 


® Uncatalogued manuscript. RGK 3, Nr 419.—Description in Les livres manuscrits, 
op. cit. n. 2, where the two units are presented as two possible independent produc- 
tion units. 

“* These are Citta del Vaticano, BAV, Vat. gr. 685 and Leiden, B. Rijks., BPG 
46.—See now Les livres manuscrits, op. cit. n. 2.—On Manuel Tzykandylis B. Mond- 
rain, “L’ancien empereur Jean VI Cantacuzéne et ses copistes,” in Gregorio Palamas 
e oltre. Studi e documenti sulle controversie teologiche del XIV secolo bizantino, ed., 
A. Rigo, Orientalia Venetiana 16 (Firenze, 2004): 249-96, spec. pp. 250-60. 
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C.3 Hagion Oros, Lavra, Cod. [ 107—“Full book” or “quasi full 
book” with one text? 


Like Coisl. 255 mentioned above (see p. 569), Lavra, Cod. T 107* (Lau- 
riotes, 347), copied in the thirteenth or the fourteenth century, con- 
tains an abridged version of the Vita Gregentii: 116 out of its 144 pages 
(80%) are taken up by the polemical Disputatio cum Herbano Iudaeo, 
CPG 7009. However, as explained above about Coisl. 255, it could also 
be interpreted as a “full book.” One notices that “quasi full books” are 
uncommon in the third period and no potential “quasi full books” 
with several texts have been found so far. 


CA Vaticanus gr. 719—Multi-textual “full book” 


Vat. gr. 719 exemplifies the very uncommon type of a multi-textual 
contra Iudaeos “full book”: 


Even though the table of contents of the manuscript, from the hand of 
the first scribe, mentions the texts against the Jews in Unit B and C, 
there is a major discontinuity between Unit A and B: not only the topic 
and the hand change but also in both PUs the quire numbers start at 1. 
The paper also changes and, in the second PU, it appears to be slightly 
older than in the first one. As a result, one can easily conclude that the 
second unit used to circulate independently, until someone added to it 
the current first unit. 

The differences between Unit B and C are much smaller: they have 
a common hand and the paper is very similar. It is not certain if they 
were produced independently, and it is very probable that they circu- 
lated together before Unit A was joined to them. 

At first sight, this mid-fourteenth century contra Iudaeos collection 
book recalls Coisi. 299 (see above p. 564), as far as both manuscripts 
contain a series of relevant polemical texts. However, contrary to Coisl. 
299, three books in Vat. gr. 719 (A, B, and A+B) are entirely dedicated 
to contra Iudaeos polemics. Besides, the texts and their nature differ 
widely. In particular, in the Vaticanus there is no single long text. All 
of them are either a series of rather short texts (see John Chrysostomus; 


*S Manuscript known through secondary literature only.—Cat. Lauriotes, Eustratia- 
des RO 1135: 47; Berger, spec. p. 142 (ms. A); Ehrhard, t. 3: 953 n. 2. 

* Cat. Devreesse, RO 832: 216-7; Voicu, CCSG 6: 125; P. Canart, “Un copiste expan- 
sif: Jean Sévére de Lacédémone,” in Studia Codicologica, ed., K. Treu, TU 124 (1977): 
128-39, spec. p. 132; Déroche, “L’Apologie,” op. cit. n. 23, passim spec. p. 50 (ms. A); 
S. N. Sakkos, Hepi Avactaciov Liwaittov (Thessaloniki, 1964), 195, 252; Schiano, “Dal 
dialogo,” op. cit. n. 40: 125-9.—New description in Les livres manuscrits, op. cit. n. 2. 
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Citta del Vaticano, BAV, Vat. gr. 719 


A. (£. 2-86°) supplementing unit—Adversus Saracenos 

S. XIV*3.—Paper: watermarks “Huchet”, “Cercle double”.—Hand a. 
1.  (f. 2r-86r sup.) Riccoldo Da Montecroce, Contra legem Saracenorum. 
-  (f. 86r inf.-86‘v) empty. 


B. (f. 869-235°) first older unit—Adversus Iudaeos 
S. XIV??,—Paper: watermarks “Trois fruits’.—Hand c and d. 
-  (f. 86drv) empty. 
2.1. (f. 87r-193v sup.) Iohannes Chrysostomus, Adversus Iudaeos 
orationes (orat. 1, 4-8). 
(f. 193v inf.) empty. 
2.2. (f. 194r-221r sup.) Euthymius Zigabenus, Panoplia dogmatica 
(titulus viii). 


cisi4 


2.3. (f. 221r inf.-232r sup.) Anonyma testimonia “dt tpioundotatic 
éotwv t) pia. Gedty¢ (that the one divinity is threehypostatic).” 

2.4. (f. 232r inf.-235v) Glycas Michael, In difficultates s. Scripturae 
(cap. 17). 

-  (f, 235° -235>v) empty. 


C. (f. 236-290; 291-298) second older unit—Adversus Iudaeos 
S. XIV?.—Paper: watermarks “Trois fruits”, very similar to the paper in 
Unit B. 
Working unit 1.—Hand e 
2.5a. (f. 236r-290v) Disputatio Anastasii adversus Iudaeos, CPG 
7772, first part. 
Working unit 2.—Hand d 
2.5b. (f. 291r-295r) Disputatio Anastasii adversus Iudaeos, CPG 7772, 
second part. 
- (f. 295v-298v) empty. 





Fig. 9: “Skeleton” of Vat. gr. 719. 


Ps. Anastasius) or excerpts (see the patristic excerpts in Zigabenus and 
the biblical excerpts in the anonymous testimonies); the remaining text 
itself is an excerpt from the answers of Glycas. 


C.5 Monographs 


Another type of “full book” is what is called today the monograph: 
a book with only one work in it. Some possibly older monographs 
were discussed above (see p. 572), but this type is frequent in the third 
period. 
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Some of these monographs still take up a full volume today, for 
example, 


_ Vindob. theol. gr. 118: the 138 folios with text, from the fourteenth 
century, are taken up by the Dialogus contra Iudaeos of Andronicus 
Comnenus. 


Some currently mutilated book could have been monographs, for 
example: 


~ Paris. gr. 1255:* the main unit dates from the fourteenth century 
and was copied in the region of Otranto. Its 101 folios contain the 
only known witness to the Dialogue of Nicolas of Otranto. The end 
of the text, which used to be on the mutilated part of the original 
manuscript, is now lost. The manuscript bears witness that someone 
in Otranto during the fourteenth century was interested in produc- 
ing a book containing one long contra Iudaeos text. 


Vat. gr. 372,” in several PUs, is more difficult to evaluate: 


“” Manuscript known through secondary literature only.—Cat. Hunger, RO 2445: 
53-5; E. Voordeckers, “Les juifs et ’empire byzantin au 14° siécle,” in Actes du 14é 
congrés international des études byzantines, Vol. 2 (Bucarest, 1975), 285-290, see p. 
288 n. 30 (wrongly named 255). 

*® Cat. Omont, RO 192: 277. Amongst an abundant literature: R. Devreesse, Les 
manuscrits grecs de I'Italie méridionale, Studi e Testi 183 (1955): 47; Halkin, Manu- 
scrits grecs, op. cit. n. 19: 151; J.-M. Hoeck and R. Loenertz, “Nikolaos-Nektarios von 
Otranto Abt von Casole. Beitrage zur Geschichte der ost-westlichen Beziehungen 
unter Innozenz III. und Friedrich II,” Studia Patristica et Byzantina 11 (1965): 82-3, 
n. 67. 

* Cat. Devreesse, RO 831: 62-5. Amongst an abundant literature: S. Lilla, “Zur 
neuen kritischen Ausgabe der Schrift “Uber die géttlichen Namen” von Ps. Dionysius 
Aeropagita,” Augustinianum 31 (1991): 421-58, passim spec. p. 297, 341-354, Nr. 18, 
ms. V5; I. D. Polemis, “Theophanes of Nicea: His Life and Works,” Wiener Byzantinis- 
tische Studien 20 (1996): 37-8. This manuscript is too often mistaken with Barb. gr. 
372, the “Barberini Psalter.”—New description in Les livres manuscrits, op. cit. n. 2. 
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Citta del Vaticano, BAV, Vat. gr. 372 


A. (f. I, 1-5) 

S. XIV.—Paper.—Hand b, c. 
- (f. Irv) originally empty.—Today with a table of contents. 
la-c  (f. Ir—5v sup.) <Maximus Confessor>, Prolog to Ps. Dionysius, 
- (f. 5v inf.) originally empty. 


B. (f. 6-124) 
S. XIV.—Paper.—Hand a. 
1.1-2a. (f. 6r-124v) Ps. Dionysius Areopagita, De coelesti hierarchia, De 


divinis nominibus (1st part). 


C. (f. 125-223) 
S. XIV.—Paper.—Hand b. 
1.2b-5. (f. 125r-223v) Idem, De divinis nominibus (2nd part), De eccle- 
siastica hierarchia, etc.; see catalogue. 


D. (f. 224-439) adversus Iudaeos 

S. XIV.—Paper.—Hand c. 
2. (f. 224r-439r) Theophanes Nicaenus, Contra Iudaeos. 
- (f. 439v) originally empty. 





Fig. 10: “Skeleton” of Vat. gr. 372. 


On one hand, there is a major discontinuity after f. 223: both the text 
and the hand change and the numbering of the quires starts at “1” again. 
One is tempted to infer the last PU used to circulate independently from 
the first ones and thus used to be a monograph with 432 pages. On the 
other hand, all the PUs date from the fourteenth century and hand c, 
who copied Unit D, also wrote some lines of the prologue and some 
commentary on Units A and C. Thus, one could also argue that all the 
units were produced together and that the quire was renumbered from 
“1” in order to treat each unit autonomously. It is not impossible, even 
though there is no clear “textual coherence” between Unit D and the 
previous units. So, a third possibility is that Units A-C on the one hand,” 
and Unit D on the other hand, were produced separately with no pre- 
conceived idea as to whether they should be joined or not. 


Monographs must be evaluated cautiously, because unless the origi- 
nal binding has been preserved, one cannot be certain whether some 


5° The changes in handwriting within Units A-C are easily accounted for if Unit A 
and C were produced to complete an already existing Unit B. 
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written folios were once located before or—even more possibly—after 
today’s preserved ones. 


C.6 Modena, B. Estense, a.P.6.11—Possible one quire end unit 


As explained above (cf. p. 555), small PUs, mostly consisting of one 
quire, are sometimes found at the end of an ancient book (thus not 
necessarily at the end of a modern volume). They are uncommon in 
the third period but much more frequent in the sixteenth century. 
Mutinensis o.P.6.11° illustrates this type. 


Modena, B. Estense, o.P.6.11 
(olim III.C.11; Puntoni, 90) 


Extra elements: (f£. 1)—S. XIII or XIV.—Bound to f. 8. 


A. (f. 2-96) main unit 
S. XI.—Parchment. 
1. (f. 2r-43r) Gregorius Aneponymus, Compendium philosophiae 
et quadrivium. 
2. (f. 44v-96v) <Michael Psellos>, Liber de quatuor mathematicis 
scientiis. 


B. (f. 97-104; 105-109) possible supplementing unit 
S. XIV.—Paper. 


Working unit 1 
3. (f. 97r-104v) <Iamblichus >, Theologoumena arithmeticae. 


Working unit 2 
4. (f. 105r-109v) <Michael Psellos>, Scholia de psychogonia Platonis. 


C. (f. 110-114) polemical booklet 
S. XIV/XV.—Paper. 
5, (f. 110r-114r) Athanasius Alexandrinus, Quaestio ad Antiochum 
ducem 137, CPG 7795. 
- (f 114v) originally empty. 





Fig. 11: “Skeleton” of Mutin. o.P.6.11. 


*! Cat. Puntoni, RO 1714: 444-5; V. de Falco, [lamblichus] Theologoumena arith- 
meticae, Bibliotheca Scriptorum Graecorum et Romanorum Teubneriana (Leipzig, 
1922), nov. ed. U. Klein (Stuttgart, 1975), ix—x. 
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Was Unit C ever an independent book? This is a question one always 
faces with this kind of small end units. On the one hand, one might 
argue that they are too small to be bound independently, and as a result, 
they were most probably copied in order to be added to existing books 
as “supplementing units.” On the other hand, why could they not exist 
or circulate unbound, or inside a temporary protection sheet? Another 
question about this specific example has to do with its final mutilation, 
so that one wonders whether or not another text began on the lost leaves 
and continued on extra quires. 


C.7_ “Minor topic” material 


Examples of minor clusters: 


— The third PU (f. 198-297) of Ambros. M 88 sup. (gr. 534)** dates 
from the thirteenth century. Only 17 of its 200 pages contain rel- 
evant data, with 3 texts: a. (f. 239r-245r sup.) Doctrina Iacobi nuper 
baptizati, CPG 7793. b-c. (f. 245v inf.-247r sup.) Formulae duo de 
abiuratione Iudaeorum. 

— Palat. gr. 233° is a one-unit manuscript mainly about laws and her- 
esies. A section deals with the Jews: a. (f. 102r-106v) Formulae de 
receptione Iudaeorum. b. (f. 106v-115v) Gregorius Abestas, metr. 
Nicaenus, De baptismo Iudaeis. c. (f. 115v-131v sup.) Eclogae Vet- 
eris Testamenti de sancta Trinitate et de incarnatione; see above. The 
first two texts are often found together, for example in the Synod. 
gr. 443 (Vladimir, 232)** or the Coisl. 213, f. 145v inf-164v sup.; 
in the Palatinus, the addition of the Eclogae is noticeable (see also 
above p. 559, about the Lambeth palace, Sion Arc.L.40.2\G 6). 

- Vat. gr. 2220* illustrates a difficult situation to evaluate, with a weak 
cluster of three partially contiguous texts, copied at least by two 
different hands: a. (f. 98r-102r sup.) De receptione Iudaeorum. 
b. (f. 106r infi-v sup.) Leontius Neapolitanus, Contra Iudaeos ora- 


* Cat. Martini, Bassi, RO 1694: 645-651; Pasini, Inventario, op. cit. n, 22:136-7; 
G. Hansen, Anonyme Kirchengeschichte (Gelasius Cyzicenus, CPG 6034), Die Griechis- 
chen Christlichen Schriftsteller der Ersten drei Jahrhunderte N. F. 9 (Berlin, 2002): xvi- 
xviii.—Further bibliographical references in Pasini, Bibliografia, op. cit. n. 22: 286. 

% Cat. Stevenson, RO 817: 126; Burgmann et al., Repertorium, op. cit. n. 38: 
295-7.—See now Les livres manuscrits, op. cit. n. 2. 

4 Cat. Vladimir, RO 1736: 301-4; Fonki¢, RO 1737: 84. 

5 Cat. Devreesse, RO 1907: 194-5. 

56 Cat. Lilla, RO 838: 224-257; Turyn, Codices Graeci, op. cit. n. 15: 104-7, Tab. 
77-84.—New description in Les livres manuscrits, op. cit. n. 2. 
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tiones 1-5, CPG 7885. c. (f. 107r-125v) Eclogae Veteris Testamenti 
de sancta Trinitate et de incarnatione. 


The following example of twin manuscripts illustrate that material 
contra Iudaeos in corpora can be very extensive:*’ At the end of the 
thirteenth or the beginning of the fourteenth century, the two codi- 
ces Wien, ONB, Theol. gr. 306-307 used to be one codex: its series 
of 15 contra Iudaeos texts, spread on 217 pages, but only amount to 
about 30% of the whole original manuscript. The same collection is 
found in the Torino, BNU, gr. B.iv.22 (Pasini, 200; Cosentini, 185; 
olim b.IIL11), dated to the thirteenth century. 


Finally, as explained above (see n. 9), liturgical manuscripts are not 
mentioned unless they contain an unusual amount of polemical 
material. Such could be the case of Marc. gr. VII, 31 (coll. 1018; see f. 
235v-264v sup.),** where most of the homilies for the holy week are 
strongly polemical. Even though many of them do not present them- 
selves as contra Iudaeos, they contain such an unusually high amount 
of hostile or polemical statements, that they can reasonably be consid- 
ered as such. How should such a manuscript be classified? On the one 
hand, identifying a liturgical manuscript as particularly anti-Jewish is 
a lot of work and it is a very subjective decision, too. On the other 
hand, it would not be satisfactory either to a priori exclude all the 
liturgical manuscripts from a general study of the contra Iudaos books, 
though the main purpose for these manuscripts is to give the priests 
readings for the services in Church. Further studies should help solve 
this dilemma. In the case of Marc. gr. VII, 31, the identified polemical 
material does not seem to take up a substantial part of the manuscript, 
which thus cannot be kept among our researched books. 


*” Cat. Hunger, Lackner, RO 2446: 373-89; Pasini, Rivautella, Berta, RO 2318: 
297-301; P. Eleuteri and A. Rigo, Eretici, Dissidenti, Musulmani ed Ebrei a Bisanzio— 
Una raccolta eresiologica del XII secolo, Ricerche—Collana della Facolta di Lettere e 
Filosofia dell’universita di Venezia (Venezia, 1993), 81-106. 

8 Cat. Mioni, RO 2336: 54-8; H. Delehaye, “Catalogus Codicum Hagiographico- 
rum Bibliothecae D. Marci Venetiarum,” Analecta Bollandiana 24 (1905): 169-256, 
spec. pp. 231-3; Ehrhard, t. 2, pp. 53-4, “Jahrespanegyrik.” 
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C.8 Remarks about the third period 


Although only a part of the known material has been presented above, 
the surveyed examples are sufficient to illustrate what seems to be a 
major evolution between the second and the third period: from the 
thirteenth century, the contra Iudaeos monographs were used exten- 
sively, largely replacing the “quasi full books” type, while in the pre- 
vious periods, only some rare manuscripts have been identified as 
potentially monographs. Even if many manuscripts are today lost and 
all the extant ones have not been assessed so far, the change is striking 
and calls for an explanation. One might explore some possible ones. 

Firstly, it does not seem to have anything to do with the format of 
the manuscript. Not all of the monographs are small pocket books. 
For example, the size of the above-mentioned Vindob. theol. gr. 118 
(from the third period, see p. 577) is not far from a standard European 
A4 format, and its dialogue of Andronicus Comnenus takes up 138 
leaves. Again, in Paris. gr. 1255 (from the second period) the dialogue 
of Nectarius takes up 101 leaves, exactly the same number of leaves 
occupied by the Dialogue of Timothy’s and Aquila in Sinait. gr. 399 
from the second period... which is not a monograph! 

Secondly, does it have something to do with the spread of paper 
starting in the thirteenth century? One does not see what kind of direct 
relationship there could be between the material and the extension of 
the texts in the books. There are smaller and larger books on parch- 
ment, as there are smaller and larger books on paper, too. Indirectly 
though, it may have played a part, as is mentioned below. 

Even more s0, it is striking that the long texts found in monographs 
from the third period are mostly not the same as the long texts in the 
previous periods. For example, the seven manuscripts of the Dialogue 
of Timothy and Aquila from the first two periods include all the wit- 
nesses to the longer version of it. From the third period, there are only 
two witnesses to this text and they carry the shorter version of the text. 
On the other hand, most of the long texts copied in the third period 
(like the works of Nectarios, Andronicus Comnenus, John Cantacuze- 
nus, or Theophanes of Nicaea) were also composed during the third 
period. How should one then interpret that a long text like the Dis- 
putatio Gregentii is copied in both the second and the third period? 
Its continued circulation probably has to do with the fact that it is 
hagiography and that the saint was honored in both periods. 

In reality, many of the contra Iudaeos texts composed in the third 
period are long texts. Why is this so? The interest of the Byzantine 
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people in religious debates and the high level of literacy in some stra- 
tum of society is of course at the core of the answer. But maybe some- 
thing also changed in their relationship with the Jews in general and 
in their need to refute Judaism. One also wonders whether the spread 
of paper as a less expensive and more available writing material did 
pot also made it technically easier to compose and copy so many new 
long texts in the thirteenth and fourteenth century. 

Between the second and the third period something clearly changed 
in the type of texts the Byzantine people were interested in, both in 
composing and copying. How does this modification relate to the 
noted evolution of the books? Of course, it makes sense that the 
chances of finding a monograph are greater when there are more long 
texts in circulation. But again, this explanation is not fully satisfactory, 
because long texts existed in the previous periods too and they were 
not usually copied as monographs. A more convincing explanation is 
that the way Byzantine people perceived the books was also modified. 
By the fourteenth century, the idea of “one work, one book” was now 
largely seen as one of several possible methods for conveying contra 
Iudaeos texts. These changes necessarily need to be put in relation to 
the broader evolution of Byzantine society at the time and the fluctu- 
ating relationship between Jews and Christians. But it still remains to 
be better studied. 


CONCLUSION 


The above short survey leads toward four cautious conclusions: 

Firstly, the production of contra Iudaeos manuscript books in Byz- 
antine cultural areas was a reality and was not restricted to Constanti- 
nople; this was a broad, complex, and evolving reality. 

Secondly, these books clearly did not represent a major part of what 
was “published.” From the current state of our database, one might 
extrapolate that the amount of preserved books produced before the 
end of the sixteenth century could rise a little above 160 volumes; 
about half of them would be from the Byzantine period. Besides, some 
of these volumes are on the borderline of one’s definition of this book 
category. This is not much; statistics about contra Latinos books would 
turn up much higher figures, as anyone reading catalogues of Greek 
manuscripts knows. 

Thirdly, as far as the history of the books is concerned, the emer- 
gence of the monograph in the thirteenth century as a major contra 
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Iudaeos book type is probably a witness to evolutions in both text and 
book production and, even more generally, to changes in Byzantine 
culture. More about this evolution could be learned from a compara- 
tive study with other types of religious polemical literature: does one 
find the same trends in the polemics against the Roman Church? When 
were the oldest monographs against the Saracens produced? 

Fourthly, in several contra Iudaeos books, polemics against the 
Jews are found incidentally next to polemics against the Saracens (for 
example in Vat. gr. 719, see above) or against the Monophysites (for 
example in Coisl. 299, see above), but never with polemics against the 
Latins. Is it a distorted image due to the limited amount of studied 
manuscripts, or does it point to some kind of common perception of 
these religious groups in Byzantine culture? 

Finally, as stated, the current paper does not address the question 
of the “where” and “why” these books were produced. Even though 
those are major questions, one should bear in mind that even in well- 
documented cases, it is often not possible to precisely recover the con- 
text of the production of these books. As a result, it is also difficult to 
precisely find the reasons why they were produced. However, even 
if some reasonable answers are to be found for some manuscripts, it 
would be a methodological mistake to generalize these answers and 
apply them to the other manuscripts: what is true for one of them 
is not necessarily true for another. In the same place and time, some 
of these books could hypothetically have been copied with the idea 
of being used in real debates, while others could have been dogmatic 
exercises, or just one piece in a much broader collection of works 
against all the heresies—no matter whether there were any Jews in the 
place where they were produced. 

A careful analysis of the manuscripts yielded unexpected results and 
many new questions, in a little explored area of Byzantine culture. 
May further researches provide yet more unexpected results, including 
some answers! 


APPENDIX: REFERENCED MANUSCRIPTS 


Citta del Vaticano, BAV, Barb. gr. 372 

Citta del Vaticano, BAV, Ottob. gr. 414 

Citta del Vaticano, BAV, Palat. gr. 233 

Citta del Vaticano, BAV, Reg. gr. Pii II 47 
5 Citta del Vaticano, BAV, Vat. gr. 372 
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Citta del Vaticano, BAV, Vat. gr. 577 
Citta del Vaticano, BAV, Vat. gr. 685 
Citta del Vaticano, BAV, Vat. gr. 719 
Citta del Vaticano, BAV, Vat. gr. 770 
1 Citta del Vaticano, BAV, Vat. gr. 2049 
Citta del Vaticano, BAV, Vat. gr. 2121 
Citta del Vaticano, BAV, Vat. gr. 2220 
Citta del Vaticano, BAV, Vat. gr. 2574-1 
Citta del Vaticano, BAV, Vat. gr. 2658 
\; Firenze, B. Medicea Laurenziana, plut. 9.14 
Grottaf., Badia gr., Crypt. A.6.vi 
Hagion Oros, M. Meg. Lavra, Cod. I 107 (Lauriotes, 347) 
Hagion Oros, M. Vatopedi, Cod. 555 
Leiden, B. Rijks., BPG 46 
y9 London, Lambeth palace, Sion Arc.L.40.2\G6 (Schenkl, 4480) 
Milano, BN. Ambros., Cod. C 135 inf. (gr. 862) 
Milano, BN. Ambros., Cod. H 257 inf. (gr. 1041) 
Milano, BN. Ambros., Cod. M 88 sup. (gr. 534) 
Modena, B. Estense, Cod. «.P.6.11 (Puntoni, 90) 
2; Moskva, GIM, Synod. gr. 265 (Vladimir, 197; Matthaei, 252) 
Moskva, GIM, Synod. gr. 394 (Vladimir, 231) 
Moskva, GIM, Synod. gr. 443 (Vladimir, 232) 
Paris, BnF, Coisl. 111 
Paris, BnF, Coisl. 213 
39 Paris, BnF, Coisl. 255 
Paris, BnF, Coisl. 299 
Paris, BnF, Gr. 924 
Paris, BnF, Gr. 1084 
Paris, BnF, Gr. 1115 
35 Paris, BnF, Gr. 1255 
Sinai, M. hag. Aikat., Gr. 399 
Torino, BNU, Gr. B.iv.22 (Pasini, 200; Cosentini, 185; olim b.III.11) 
Venezia, BN Marciana, Gr. VII, 31 (coll. 1018) 
Venezia, BN Marciana, Gr. Z. 105 (coll. 376) 
4 Venezia, BN Marciana, Gr. Z. 106 (coll. 429) 
Venezia, BN Marciana, Gr. Z. 107 (coll. 572) 
Venezia, BN Marciana, Gr. Z. 521 (coll. 316) 
Wien, ONB, Theol. gr. 118 (Lambeck, 339) 
Wien, ONB, Theol. gr. 306 (Lambeck, 247) 
4s Wien, ONB, Theol. gr. 307 (Lambeck, 248) 


THE JUDAIZING CHRISTIANS OF BYZANTIUM: 
AN OBJECTIONABLE FORM OF SPIRITUALITY 


Philippe Gardette 


The subject of Christians attracted by Judaism and integrating elements 
of the Mosaic religion into their practices or hermeneutics remains to 
be studied systematically. If antiquity contains numerous examples of 
these Judaizing Christians, the establishment of Christianity over the 
Eastern Roman Empire does not signal their demise. On the contrary, 
their survival is attested to by the writings of Eastern theologians. The 
most astonishing fact remains, however, their sporadic reappearances 
throughout the history of the Byzantine Empire, until the fourteenth 
century. 

The purpose of this short chapter will thus be to emphasize this 
question, in particular by presenting the available but often fragmen- 
tary sources, themselves borrowed from theological topoi, which ren- 
ders difficult any analysis of the specifics of these sects. Nevertheless, 
a joint effort remains to be completed and we propose only an intro- 
duction to a study which will be all the more enticing as its challenges 
are multiple and fundamental. For example, the Judaizing Christians 
force us to question the relations between Christians and Jews in the 
history of the Byzantine Empire, and the image of the Jews in Ortho- 
dox Christian writings. To obtain a complete picture of the subject it 
will be necessary to check information given by Christian and Jewish 
sources. In addition, the resurgence of Judaizing movements occurs at 
key moments in Byzantine history and the central investigation thus 
relates to the significance of the revival of these sects. Finally, they 
developed in Anatolia, a geographic area which is traditionally con- 
sidered in Byzantine theology as a nest of heresy. 

Anatolia contains a profound paradox: it is the land of the first 
Christians and the birthplace of numerous fathers of the Church, but 
it develops as well a different culture which renders it more eastern 
and therefore fundamentally dangerous, according to European Byz- 
antine civilization. A land of passage, assimilation, and syncretism, 
Anatolia preserves within itself traces of different cultures which were 
more or less implanted and synthesized at the same time. Finally, 
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when Islam arrived, its empire acquired the status of a frontier zone 
relatively ignored by the central authority because it was judged as 
being stained with heretical values; a new faith, treated with mistrust 
and speculation. 

It is in this syncretic context that the different Judaizing sects 
developed. But is the interest of orthodox Christians, whose religion 
is firmly vétéretestamentary, to integrate the elements of Judaism in 
their systems and thereby prompt a break with orthodoxy? My goal 
will be to propose the outline of a response. 


I. JUDAIZING CHRISTIANS LONG IMPLANTED IN ANATOLIA 


We find Judaizing movements in Anatolia in the fifth century. They 
were baptized Hypsistarians by Christian authors and they specifically 
spurned the dogma of the Trinity;' they survived in Cappadocia until 
the ninth century.” Similarly, in the second half of the sixth century, 
a sect of Christian origin is found called Melchizedekians because its 
adherents considered Melchizedek above Christ and assimilated him 
into God the Father. The specifics of these heterodox believers were 
that they kept the Sabbath—but not circumcision—and they practiced 
magic. Later, Timothy of Constantinople would assimilate the Ath- 
inganoi into this heresy.’ Finally, a homely of Photius described the 
sect of the Quatuordecimans. Benefiting from their presence at the 
religious services of Holy Saturday in the year 867, the author berated 
these Christians as frozen in the dogma and the discipline of the old 
Church which accepted Jewish customs, recognized apocryphal books, 
apparently no longer had bishops, professed “new opinions,” and dis- 
tinguished themselves by other aberrations which the author does not 
take the trouble to describe.‘ 

Still, the story of the Athinganoi is particularly informative for our 
study because the sources devoted to it, deeply critical, since they were 


' Cf. G. Stokes, Dictionary of Christian Biography 3 (1882), 188-9 and W. Calder, 
“Epigraphy of Anatolian Heresy,” Anatolian Studies Presented to Sir William Mitchell 
Ramsay (Manchester, 1923), 88-9. 

2 Cf. A. Sharf, Byzantine Jewry from Justinian to the Fourth Crusade (London, 
1971), 73. 

3 Cf. J. Starr, “An Eastern Christian Sect: The Athinganoi,” Harvard Theological 
Review XXIX 2 (1936): 93-106. 

4 Cf. C. Mango, The Homilies of Photius (Cambridge, 1958), 288-9. 
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written by orthodox Christians, are relatively numerous. In fact, the 
first texts concerning this heresy refer to the activities of an emperor, 
Nicephorus I, and more particularly, the first mention of this sect is 
found in the chronicle of Theophanus in the ninth century. Along- 
side another heresy, the Paulicians of Phrygia® and of Laconia, the 
Athinganoi are described as the most reliable aides of Nicephorus I 
(802-811), the general of the army in Asia Minor. 

This future emperor is a native of this region and the Byzantine 
chroniclers condemn the faith which the emperor places in heretics 
accused of practicing magic.° Still, in spite of his critics, Theophanus 
describes Nicephorus I as a tolerant but profoundly idol worshipping 
sovereign. Was he really a crypto heretic and did he encourage this 
heresy? Nothing is less certain.” Meanwhile, we find in this example 
all of the cultural opposition which separates the European part of 
the Empire from Byzantine Anatolia. In effect, the sources say that 
the origin of iconoclastic thought occurs in Phrygia, and that tradi- 
tionally, the emperors from this part of the world reject iconolatry. 
For example, Leon V (813-820), who fought against iconolatry, came 
from Asia, which leads us to understand a cultural sensibility of the 
Asiatic part of the Empire quite different from that of Europe. Suc- 
ceeding Leon V, Michael II, whose origins are Anatolian, had to face 
an armed revolt organized by a coreligionist and former brother-in- 
arms, Thomas the Slave.* Yet, this taking up of arms applies essentially 
to the lower classes of Anatolian society where the slave minority is 
important because of numerous population transfers; Theophanus did 
not develop this topos. For the author, in an Anatolian world where 
the monophysites are numerous, where the population is composite, 
where the major portion of the inhabitants differ with the European 
culture which was imposed on them, which is the locale of the appear- 
ance of numerous sects and heresies with eastern sensibilities, Anatolia 


* Phrygia is the locale par excellence of the birth of heresies; cf. M. Balivet, “Regional 
Permanencies in Ancient Anatolian Heresiology among the Ottomans,” in id., Byzan- 
tine, Seljuk and Ottoman Mixtures (Istanbul 2005), 7-19. 

® Cf. Theophanus, Chronographia, ed., K. de Boor (Leipzig, 1883), 488, A. M. 
6303, Cf. as well, Kendrenos (twelfth century), Synopsis historion, in P.G., CXXI, 924; 
Zonaras, Epitomé historion, II] (Bonn, 1897), 308. The latter shows specifically that the 
epithet of Theophanus ‘manichean’ is not applicable to the Athinganoi. 

”? Cf. A. Vasiliev, History of the Byzantine Empire I (Paris, 1932), 373. 

* On these questions, cf. G. Ostrogorsky, History of the Byzantine State (Paris, 
1993), 216-40. 
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remains a source of danger as much for its imperial power as for its 
orthodoxy. 

The image of Anatolian culture is thus, above all, iconoclastic and 
pagan. Moreover, if one takes into account orthodox Christian theo- 
logical writings affirming that iconoclasm—as well as Islam—were 
influenced by Judaism, the notion of Judaizing applied to heresies 
must be viewed in relation to the iconoclastic crisis.? Judaizing is in 
one sense linked to the attitude of refusing every icon, as well as reject- 
ing official spirituality. As for the practice of magic by the votaries, we 
are certainly faced with the topos that links heterodoxy to the devil, 
where cultural practice is associated with the purposefulness of magic. 
In any case, it is equally possible that the Paulicians and the Athinganoi 
integrated in their cults cultural elements and pagan cultures drawn 
from antiquity and from the various ethnicities populating Anatolia. 
In this case, this stereotype returns to a reality whose contours remain 
difficult to determine precisely. 

The situation is different under the brief reign of Michael I, who 
resumed and pursued Leon III’s severe legislation directed towards 
battling the sects and Judaism. This radicalism is the result of the influ- 
ence of the Patriarch Nicephorus who, affected by the increasing inso- 
lence of the Paulicians and Athinganoi heretics in the capital, issued a 
request to the emperor demanding the eradication of all the Phrygia- 
Laconic heresies. To press his demand, Nicephorus edited a report 
against the Jews, the Manicheans, and the Phrygians, emphasizing their 
iconoclastic beliefs. Under the influence of Nicephorus, the emperor 
issued a death sentence against the Paulicians and Athinganoi.' Nev- 
ertheless, this extreme measure far from gladdened the majority of the 
orthodox clergy,"’ particularly Theodore Studite.’” Finally, influenced 
by the moderate party, the sentence was commuted to banishment 
and confiscation of assets. The execution of this order was entrusted 
to Leo, a general with an Anatolian bent,'*> commanded to transfer 
the Paulicians and Athinganoi west of the Anatolian territory. So, this 


° Cf. A. Ducellier, Eastern Christians and Islam in the Middle Ages, VIIth-XVth 
Centuries (Paris, 1996), 33-4. 

© Cf. Theophanus, Chronographia, 494ff. 

4 Cf. E. Martin, A History of the Iconoclastic Movement (London, 1932), 152. 

” Cf. A. Dubroklonski, Prep. Theodor ispovyednik I igumen Studiiskii I (1914), 715 
in reference to P.G., XCIX, 1485. 

8 Cf. Theophanus, Chronographia, 497. 
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policy did not bring about the expected results, and far from disap- 
pearing, the two heresies continued to attract new faithful. 

According to the chronicle of Genesios, the Athinganoi are very 
present in the city Amorion, birthplace of Michael II (emperor from 
820-829), since a prophet of this sect predicted the future emperor 
Michael II’s ascension to the throne at a time when he was only an 
obscure officer. However, while certain late sources affirm that Michael 
II was elevated by some members of the sect, this theory is unacceptable: 
neither the text of Genesios, nor that of George the Monk, his quasi- 
contemporary, contain any elements on the participation of Michael 
II in this sect.’* Furthermore, once emperor, Michael II favored icono- 
clasm, but some studies have also shown that he did not persecute 
his adversaries in a systematic manner.’ Meanwhile, the iconoclastic 
sensibility of the emperor sufficed for the later chroniclers to present 
him in a less flattering light by applying certain details provided by 
Genesios who made the Athinganoi into Judaizers.’® 

Moreover, the continuation of Theophanus’s chronicle presents 
the emperor as an Athingan by birth and education. While Genesios 
sees no reason to expand on the idiosyncrasy of the sect, the Pseudo- 
Theophanus describes it by insisting on its heterodox character. The 
Athinganoi, he explains, are clearly Judaizers. According to him, the 
heresy is the product of too limited relations between the Christians 
of Anatolia, who are inclined to iconoclasm, and the important Jew- 
ish community.” The result of such a meeting is a Christianity which 
Judaizes its religious practices. The signs of the influence of Judaism 
on the Athinganoi are the following: each family takes for itself a Jew 
or Jewess as a teacher, who lives with the members of the family and 
is involved with its spiritual and temporal affairs. 

The consequences of this bond—deemed to be unnatural—are that 
the members of this sect: 


“ Cf. Genesios, Basileiai, P.G. CIX, 1025-8; Bury, A History of the Eastern Roman 
Empire, (London, 1912), 79ff., on the passage concerning the continuation of Theo- 
phanus, P.G., CIX, pp. 57-9, 65. Cf. also Kedrenos, Synopsis historion, P.G., CXXI, 
953-6, and Zonaras, Epitomé historion III (Bonn 1897), 337ff. 

Cf. Dobronklonski, op. cit., 849 and Vasiliev A., op. cit., 376. 

© Cf. Loc. cit., 1072ff. 

” Cf. Loc. cit., 56. Singularly, Bury, op. cit., 78 and E. Martin, A History of the 
Iconoclastic Movement (London, 1932), 199, interprets the sect which interests us as a 
third group between the Jews and the Athinganoi. 
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e observe Mosaic law; 
e abstain from circumcision; 
e but practice Christian baptism. 


Moreover, does the education received by Michael II not explain why 
the emperor is an iconoclast? Why he loves the Jews more than the 
Christians? And why he declared a tax exemption for the Jews?'* The 
image of the Emperor Michael II was perpetuated in Byzantine history. 
For example, in the twelfth century, the chronicle of Zonaras summa- 
rizes the personality of Michael II by the phrase “he belonged to the 
Jews.””* Finally, at the end of the century, Michael the Syrian forces the 
issue to the point of giving the emperor a Jewish grandfather!” 

In parallel, the emperor decreed that the Sabbath must be observed, 
the Resurrection doubted, the existence of the devil denied by applying 
the idea that Moses had said nothing about it, to swear only by God, 
who is the basis of all, whereas, according to him, Judas figured among 
the fortunate. These elements tend to demonstrate the Jewish sympa- 
thies of the emperor. Still, other arguments trouble this hypothesis: 
Michael II disparaged the prophets and Passover, the culture within 
his group, whether Christian or pagan, to the point of forbidding the 
education of children: the stammering unlettered sovereign not able 
to understand that he was being surpassed by practically anyone in 
speech and in reading.”' These accusations are paradoxical since, if one 
considers them a global attack against Judaism, they appear on a new 
day. As well, the emperor’s rejection of certain aspects of Jewish culture 
simply proves his incapability to accept the text announcing Christ, 
and more generally, his rejection of culture, profane or sacred. 

Another characteristic of the Athinganoi was their devotion to 
magic practices based on asceticism and withdrawal from the world. 
Since Germain of Constantinople, Athinganoi and Samaritans” have 


8 Cf. Loc. cit., 61. Cf. this remark explained by F. Délger, “Die Frage des Judensteuer 
in Byzanz,” Vierteljahrschrift fiir Sozial und Wirtschaftsgeschichte XXVI (1933): 11. 

1° Cf. 339. Figuratively and literally, the orthodox writers stage the Jews at the ori- 
gin of the iconoclastic crisis Cf. Martin, op. cit., 24 et J. Starr, “An Iconodulic Legend 
and Its Historical Basis,” Speculum 8 (1933): 501-3. 

20 Makhtebhanuth zabnhne (Chronicle), editing and translation J. Chabot (Paris, 
1899-1924), IV, 522; trans. III, 72. 

"1 Cf. Theophanus, Chronographia, 61-4. 

% The term Samaritan relates to the face of Simon the magus, a personality in the 
Acts of the Apostles, who came from Samaria. 
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the common trait of isolationism, whence the name of Athingan: “he 
who does not touch.”” In the eleventh century, Euthymus of Periblep- 
tos used the synonym of catharsis. In addition, the Byzantine authors 
established a direct rapport between cenobitic asceticism and occult 
practices. This relationship suggests that asceticism, seeking contem- 
plation and the mysteries of God, is also able to discover paths that 
influence reality. Here we are directly confronted by the recurrent 
problem of orthodox religion which does not know how to integrate a 
cenobitic tradition carrying within itself the germ of heterodoxy.* 

To these accusations one must add that of the Sabbateans. In effect, 
according to the biographer of the Patriarch Ignatius, the Emperor 
Michael II was the issue of a Sebastian family of Amorion, in Phrygia.” 
In parallel, the continuation of Theophanus’s chronicle is formal: the 
natal sect of Michael II retains from Christianity only baptism and 
preserves all of Judaism, except circumcision. Meanwhile, when get- 
ting into the details, it is the Samaritans whom the author describes: 
Michael II accepts only the Pentateuch, rejects the prophets, denies the 
resurrection and the existence of the devil, and the only trait in com- 
mon with the Sabbateans remains that the emperor accepts the Jew- 
ish calculation of Easter. Finally, this obsession with the Sabbateans is 
found again in an episode in which Leon V decides to restore icono- 
clasm to the councils of Symbatios, or Sabbatios,”* a Phrygian hermit” 
residing in Constantinople. In fact, a text titled Extract from a dialogue 
with the recluse Moschos*® opposes a devotion to idols with a dissident 
who accepts the Eucharist, venerates the books of the evangelists, but 
professes penitential rigors, rejects idols, and is surrounded with a cult 
of the relics of Sabbatius. Novatians, Sabbateans, and Cathars share 
the same rigor. 

This definition of the Athinganoi captures the attention of the later 
authors describing the heresy. Three sources may become clear: a 
form of abjuration dating from the eleventh century,” an orthodox 


2 Cf. De haeres., P.G., LXXXXH, 85b. 

4 ‘The history of the Hesychast mystic perfectly reflects this tension between ortho- 
dox clergy and mystics. 

5 Cf. P.G., CV, 493c. 

* Cf. Epistula ad Theophilum, P.G., 95, 369a ($18). 

”” Cf. Theophanus, Chronographia, 27-8; and Genesios, Bonn, 13-4. 

8 Cf. Paris. gr. 1115, fols. 278v—80. 

* Cf. P.G., CVI, 1033-6. For a translation in old Slavic from the eleventh century, 
cf. A. Dimitrievski, Bogoslushenie v russkoi tserkvi v XVI v (Kazan, 1884), I, 55ff. 
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pamphlet written against the sect,*° and a short text with the same 
tone which precedes it. The notable point about the last document is 
the assimilation between the Athinganoi and the ancient heresies of 
the Melkizedekites and the Theodosians: 


I relate the anathema as well to the succeeding teachers of the Athin- 
ganoi in each past generation, those of today and those of the future*!...T 
relate the anathema to those who observe the Sabbath as the Jews, those 
who scorn circumcision and baptism in the manner of the Gentiles. I 
relate the anathema to those who return to the practice of divination, 
to charms and to magic, and promise to do evil or good with this. I 
relate the anathema to those who invoke certain demons, their chief 
being Sorou, Sochan, and Archie, and with their help pull the moon 
toward themselves, asking it all the questions which they desire. I relate 
the anathema to those who give the stars the names of men, and who, 
with their demoniacal caprice, try to incite them one against the other, 
saying to them: this star will annihilate that one and it is the largest and 
the most propitious of all the others [we find there a description of an 
astrological practice resting on magic. This is a classic condemnation of 
those who consider astrology as being superior to divine revelation]. I 
relate the anathema to those who, under pretensions of purity, teach the 
misanthrope, considering every element outside of their faith soiled and 
who, nevertheless, do not permit approaching or being approached by 
any other, nor to give nor to take anything whatsoever from the hand of 
one of their own. If, by accident, something like this does happen, they 
depart immediately and quickly for their baths of purification and bathe 
as if they had been soiled and rendered impure. By extension, I relate 
the anathema to all the other practices or ceremonies or observances of 
the Athinganoi, practiced secretly or openly by them. 


The sect has thus evolved and the references to Judaism are limited 
to the observance of the Sabbath. Those responsible preach hermiti- 
cism and elitism based on levitism, a reference to the Theodosians. In 
parallel, certain manuscript of the same period use a pamphlet entitled 
Concerning the Melkizedekites, the Theodosians, and the Athinganoi.” 
Meanwhile, the text brings no new qualitative information on the Ath- 
inganoi, and concerning the description of the magic formulae used by 
the sect, it is too concise to be useful. 


3° The body of the pamphlet is edited in P.G., CXXVII, 879-84. Cf. Petit L., DTC., 
IV, 264ff. 

31 These are stereotypical formulae, as are others omitted here. Cf. V. Ermoni, 
“Abjuration,” Dictionary of Christian Archaeology and Liturgy, I, Part I, 98-103. 

2 Text in G. Bardy, Revue Biblique XXXVI (1927): 38, which gives an abridged 
translation of this manuscript. 
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For those elements of Judaism proper in the heresy of the Athin- 
ganoi, the observance of the Sabbath and circumcision, the author of 
the pamphlet affirms: “When they are in the company of Jews, they pre- 
tend to observe the Sabbath, while from the other side, they are part of 
the Gentiles, for this reason they flee baptism and circumcision.”® But 
the Athinganoi appear above all to be magicians. The author specifies 
that the incantation to the moon is performed “in the manner of the 
Thessalonian sorcerers of olden times.”™ This recalls an ancient prac- 
tice consisting of constraining the moon to descend from Paradise into 
the water of a spring” in order to bring a divinatory response concern- 
ing the type of individual. As well, the popular magic and superstitious 
practices, inherited from antiquity, are still alive in the Anatolian Byz- 
antine world. This occultism is also astrological, the Athinganoi being 
required to “give to the stars of the Western sky the names of those 
against whom evil is sought,”** and by means of incantations, they can 
reach the three chief demons which favor a star to annihilate the light 
of the star which protects a person.’ 

If the Byzantine emperors have their titled astrologers, the astrol- 
ogy used by the Athinganoi is perceived as heterodox because it is 
imprinted with paganism. What is more, the elements describing the 
astrology of the Athinganoi all have a relationship with Phrygia, the 
birthplace of the different sects. The denouncers of this heterodox 
movement found there their main argument leading to a condemna- 
tion. We find ourselves, thus, before a new evolution of the sect. In 
effect, if at the beginning the practice of magic among the Athinganoi 
is quite anchored to a purely Anatolian cultural practice, their move- 
ment toward Amorion led the sect to an overture with Judaism. Mean- 
while, out latest texts show that the practice of magic was added to 
an astrological system drawn from the different traditions which are 
found in the region of Amorion. 

The last reference to the Athinganoi dates from the end of the twelfth 
century in the text of Balsamon. The ecclesiastics, snake charmers, and 
ventriloquists are called Athinganoi. They sell horoscopes and generally 


3 Cf. P.G., CXXVII, 880. 

4 Cf. id. 

* Phrygia was at the origin of a cult of the ancient moon goddess Men which 
expanded in the Roman Empire. Is this reference to the moon the remains of a pagan 
cult devoted to Men? Probably. Cf. A. Laronde, “Phrygia,” EU XVIIL, 222. 

* Cf. P.G., CXXVIL 881. 

7 Cf. id. 
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predict the future, and the author classifies them in the category of 
kritriai (?), false prophets, and hermits.** This definition also includes 
practitioners of the popular magic of an intellectual elite capable of 
casting horoscopes. In addition, the work of Balsamon erases all refer- 
ence to Judaism and the fact that this heresy sings of occult practices, 
To summarize, the principal attacks against the Judaizing Athin- 
ganoi begin from the iconoclastic crisis or in reference to this period 
in Byzantine history: the representation of this heresy serves thus for 
the politico-religious debate of the time. In parallel, in reaction to these 
perpetual dangers against orthodoxy, the Byzantine Church reinvested 
the religious space of Anatolia in the ninth century. This policy bore 
fruit because information on the sect of the Athinganoi in the tenth 
century is much more rare. Nevertheless, the form of abjuration of the 
eleventh century is proof that the sect was still present in Anatolia. 
From another angle, numerous sects in Asia Minor remained faith- 
ful to the Judaizing traditions of the beginnings of Christianity, in 
particular the Novatians, Sabbateans, Montanists and Athinganoi. 
Three causes may explain this phenomenon. First of all, rejection of 
the iconolatry cult is explained at a time when orthodoxy was not 
systematically implanted in Anatolian territory. Next, the gyrovagus” 
and cenobitic traditions of Anatolia permitted the development of a 
spirituality parallel to the dogmas professed by the orthodox Church.” 
Finally, Anatolia is characterized by a synthesis of different elements 
which each culture contributed upon its arrival in Asia Minor (pagan, 
Slavic, Armenian, Jewish, Byzantine, Turkish from the eleventh cen- 
tury, etc.), and which is quite often in opposition to that proposed by 
the Empire. As well, the Anatolian peninsula is a place of meetings and 
exchanges leading to the birth of disparate heresies, of dogmas and 


38 Cf. P.G., CXXXVIL, 720 et ff, 741. Cf. L. Oeconomos, Religious Life in the Byzan- 
tine Empire in the Time of Comnenes and the Angels (Paris, 1918), 223 n. 3. 

» The Gyrovagian monks, recluses, and other solitaries have always attracted and at 
the same time worried the Byzantines. Those inspired and eccentrics religious figures 
were a danger to the orthodoxy. At the time of Sabbatios/Symbatios, one can add 
the example of a pseudo hermit who might have been an Athingan. Cf. Theophanus, 
Chronographia, 1, 488 et 496. The fact that this practice was still alive in Anatolia 
might explain, in turn, the development of itinerant sufis of which many of those who 
tracked through the Byzantine world took up the habit in Anatolia. 

* Cf. J. Gouillard, “Heresy in the Byzantine Empire Originating in the XIIth Cen- 
tury,” Works and Memoirs 1 (1965), 299-324; and M. Garsoian, “Byzantine Heresy,” 
DOP 25 (1972): 85-113. 
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practices—magic, in particular—often opposed to the official theology 
and which are socially overshadowed by the sense of community. 


Il. Frnat TESTIMONY: THE CHIONAI 


The last testimony of Judaizing Christians dates from the fourteenth 
century. But from the middle of the eleventh century, the Anatolian 
political countryside changed considerably. In effect, the major party 
of Anatolia was no longer under Byzantine domination but Turk- 
ish. Meanwhile, the exchanges—numerous and authenticated—of 
techniques, ideas, and cultural elements among Turks, Seljuks then 
Ottomans, and Byzantine Christians, European or Anatolian, does not 
fundamentally change an Anatolian culture inclined towards syncre- 
tism. Much to the contrary, the domination of the Turks, Islamized 
or not, and still intermixed with shamanism, is not followed by the 
imposition of Turkish culture in the conquered regions. If one takes 
for example the orders of Anatolians sufis, syncretism and commu- 
nality played an important role in the constitution of these mystical 
doctrines. Moreover, the Anatolian culture particularly shocked for- 
eign Muslims who very often condemned their liberal mores and their 
ideas judged as non-conforming to Muslim Sharia.” This is why we 
join Michel Balivet’s thesis affirming that the culture of Anatolia finds 
its most complete expression since the Seljuk and Ottoman period.* 
From a temporal point of view, the cohabitation of orthodox or 
Armenian Christians, rabbinical Jews or Karaites, and Muslims does 
not occur without shocks or prejudices, but also does not involve 
major persecutions. Later, after the beginning of the Ottoman Beyli- 
cate, intellectual life flourished.“ It would be historically false to think 


“| For the Ottoman period, cf. A. Ocak, “The Sufi Environment in the Territories 
of the Ottoman Beylicate and the Problem of the “Abdalan-i Rum,’” in The Ottoman 
Emirate (1300-1389) ed., E. Zachariadou (Crete, 1994), 145-58. 

® For example, the traveler ibn Battuta is particularly shocked at the place of honor 
reserved for the Jewish doctor of the Emir of Birgi (Pyrgion) in Asia Minor (Voyage 
of ibn Battuta, trans. Yerasimos G., II, (Paris, 1997), 429): “The judge and the doctor 
rose in his honor. He sat facing the sultan, on the podium, and the readers of the 
Koran were below him.” 

* Cf. M. Balivet, Byzantine Romania, and Turkish Romanian Countries: A Greco- 
Turkish Interleaving Place (Istanbul, 1994), passim. 

“ Cf. I. Mélikoff, “The Social Origin of the First Ottomans,” in The Ottoman Emir- 
ate (1300-1389), ed., Zachariadou, 135-44, 
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that the debut of the Ottoman empire is characterized by crass igno- 
rance, because almost immediately the first sultans were concerned 
with attracting and forming a renowned intellectual elite.* It is in this 
open environment that there evolved a baptized Judaizing movement, 
‘Chionai’, from Byzantine Christian sources. In parallel, a process chal- 
lenging a Thessalonian named Chionios, accused of Judaizing (1336), 
teaches us that Judaizers lived at the heart of the Byzantine Empire. 


A. Sources and Historiographical Elements 


The affair implicating Chionios is peculiar in that it is the sole trial of 
a Judaizer at the heart of the Empire. We can summarize the affair this 
way.” It begins with a meeting of a synod charged, in the first place, 
with naming a new Metropolitan for the city of Thessalonica. 

“Some time”*”” ago, Chionios slandered the very honorable dea- 
con Cabasilas, the bursar of the very holy diocese of Thessalonica, as 
well as the very honorable Cartophilaxis Strymbakonas, and Sakkelios 
Bryennios. The reason for this is that the clergy and the monks had 
declared that this Chionios, with his brothers, had foresworn Chris- 
tian piety and embraced Jewish thought. The authorities rigorously 
examined his declarations concerning the Church and his presumably 
Judaizing practices. They then decided to arrest him. They seized him 
and presented him before the most powerful and holy emperor so that 
he could be guarded. Since then, this Chionios has fostered a special 
hatred against Cabasilas, Strymbakonas, and Bryennios. Finally, he 
must go on trial before the imperial court. 

At the time of his inquest, Chionios is obligated to name his profes- 
sors and his students. After several comments, he returns the accusa- 
tions against the ecclesiastics. His invectives turn, from the very first, 
against Cabasilas whom Chionios, informed by a certain Staxytzés, 
accuses of having practiced magic in his youth. Then he recounts 


48 Cf. H. Inalcik, The Ottoman Empire: The Classical Age 1300-1600 (London, 
2003), 165-204 and, for a more complete bibliography, M. Balivet, “The Medical Sci- 
ences in the Byzantine-Ottoman Atmosphere, from the Emergence of the Anatolian 
Emirates to the Sacking of Constantinople,” in id., The Turks in the Middle Ages: From 
the Crusades to the Ottomans (Istanbul, 2002), 73-86. 

“© Cf. F. Miklosich et J. Miiller, Acta et diplomata graeca meddii aevi sacra et prof- 
ana 1, (Vienna 1856-1857), 174-8. 

* Cf. ibid., 174. 

4 The act of demanding the accused to name his teachers, his brothers in study, 
and his students is part of the normal procedure. 
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the affair concerning the maltreatment of Jews by some foreigners. 
In effect, certain newcomers (epoikén) to the city met some Jews 
and slandered them, insulting at the same time their “praises” and 
their faith. Chionios then complains about these intolerable humilia- 
tions, arguing that these foreigners caused affront to the law of Moses 
given by God. While this was going on, he went to Chartophylax to 
denounce the malefactors. Carried away by his passion, he affirms that 
the newcomers are doing no good by acting in this way but also that 
the Thessalonians honor their patron saint more than Christ by gath- 
ering in the Church of the great martyr Saint Demetrius and avoiding 
the Church of the Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. At these unconscio- 
nable words, Chartophylax answers that the Thessalonians honor the 
Martyr for Christ more than Christ himself. 

Concerning Sakellios, Chionios affirms that he knows nothing of 
him, but that he heard it said by George Angelos, the friend of the 
very powerful and holy sovereign, that Bryennios does not believe in 
the resurrection of the dead. Meanwhile, these latter were not able to 
move from the capital to testify because of their advanced age. On 
his side, Bryennios draws up a letter, in the presence of the nobles of 
Thessalonica, giving proof of his good faith. Finally, after deliberation, 
the synod considers that the accusations brought against Cabasilas and 
Strymbakonas arise from slander and Chionios is deposed from his 
sole charge and condemned to being barred from the holy ministry. 
Finally, based on the principle that Chionios accuses without proof, 
the three ecclesiastics are released and the slanders of Chionios are 
upheld as charged. 

This affair poses numerous problems. First of all, it does not appear 
that in the first part of the trial Chionios had much to suffer from 
under the accusation of Judaizing. Finally, it is more the slanders of 
Chionios against his accusers that led to his trial before the holy synod, 
than his Judaizing practices. 

The accusation of magic is a sensitive subject at this period” and it 
seems logical that the nobles would therefore want to be placed above 
any suspicion. But the affair which implicates Chionios is above all 
a totally Thessalonician matter, and the fact that the synod does not 
remove the first accusation affirming that Chionios has embraced Juda- 


® Cf. R. Greenfield, “A Contribution to the Study of Palaeologan Magic,” in Byz- 
antine Magic, ed., H. Maguire (Cambridge, 1995), 117-53. 
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ism, proves that the nobles did not want the synod to devote too much 
time to this question and preferred, as a priority, to be cleansed of all 
suspicion. The synod accepted not to rule on the case of Judaization, 
thinking probably that these allegations had no foundation. On the 
contrary, it seems astounding that a religious tribunal—an orthodoxy 
that profoundly rejects the idea of conversion to another religion— 
would be given such a case if the accusation of Judaizing had had a 
solid foundation. 

Meanwhile, what does the accusation of Judaizing cover? If it per- 
mits general criticism of the Latin theology, it seems that this is not 
the case in the affair concerning Chionios. 


B. Historiographic States 


The heresy of the Chionai was described by sources who related the 
captivity of the orthodox saint Gregory Palamas among the Ottoman 
Turks (1350).°*° 

In parallel, studies of the mysterious Chionai are numerous. Let us 
leave aside the authors who turn them into Muslim blockheads, such 
as Arnakis who associates them with the brotherhood of the Ahi, 
merchants and artisans linked to Anatolian sufism, or Paul Wittek,? 
who takes up the explanation of Du Cange,” and assimilates them into 
Doctors of Law. He proposes, meanwhile, an etymology of the word 
Chionai: Hodja, yétGag, xatGuac** becomes yoyyiac to end up finally 
with yéviac and y16vtac6, which smacks of intellectual acrobatics. These 
different interpretations rest on a partial study of the sources, which 
explains why they remain incomplete. 


°° Cf. the translation of these sources in A. Philippidis-Braat, “The Captivity of 
Palamas among the Turks: File and Commentary,” Works and Memoirs 7 (1979): 
109-222. 

51 Cf. G. Arnakis, Oi xpator O8mpcvoi (Athens, 1947), 18; idem, “Gregory Palamas 
among the Turks and Documents of his Captivity as Historical Sources,” Speculum 26 
(1951): 113-4; idem, “Gregory Palamas, the X.ovec, and the Fall of Gallipoli,” Byzan- 
tion 22 (1952): 305-9. 

2 Cf. P. Wittek, “Xtovec,” Byzantion 21 (1951): 421-3. 

53 C. du Cange, Glossarium ad scriptores Mediae et Infimae Graecitais (Lyon, 1688), 
word ‘Xiovadns.’ 

*4 Cf. G. Morascsik, Byzantinoturcica, II, Sprachreste des Tiirkenvolker in des byz- 
antinischen Quellen (Budapest, 1943), 289. 
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Other writers (Arsenij and Ilarij) consider the Chionai as Jews.* For 
Prohorov, they are more precisely Karaite Jews.** His arguments are 
based on the idea that these Chionai refused to celebrate the Jewish 
Passover,” without envisaging the conversion of Jews to Islam, which 
would also constitute an explanation. Finally, Jugie*® and Vryonis® 
consider them to be Jews who became Muslims. In return, for Jean 
Meyendorff, they are Christians converted to Judaism in order to be 
nearer to the Muslims, which appears to be an astonishing approach 
and which does not explain why they did not convert directly to Islam; 
whereas Anna Philippidis-Braat® defines them as Christians with a 
Judaizing tendency which one can “hold as probable the conversion 
to Islam.” 

For his part, Michel Balivet® believes that the Chionai movement 
belongs to a heresy which includes at the same time Christians con- 
verted to Judaism and Jews who embraced Islam, these two groups 
having the common trait of practicing astrology. According to him, 
the term Chionai finds its origin in the Arabic word Kéhin which in 
Turkish means the diviners, the astrologers, the tellers of good stories, 
the priests of the Jews, and people who predict the future, from ancient 
Egypt to India.™ The difficulty with his thesis remains the change from 
the substantive plural of Kahin, Kiihhan, singular Kanhn-i, to the word 
Chionai and Chionios which is explained by the fact that these differ- 
ent words are phonetically similar.® 


> Cf. Arsenij and Ilarij, Opisanie slavjankih rukopisej biblioteki Svjato-Troitzkoj 
Sergievoj Lavry, I, (1878), 85. 

© Cf. G. Prohorov, “Prenie Grigorija Palamy’s Chiony i turki’i problema “Zidovskaja 
mudrostvujustih’,” Trudy Otdela drevnerusskoj literatury 27 (1972): 329-69. 

” Cf. Dialexis, $14 in Philippidis-Braat, op. cit. 

58 Cf. M. Jugie, article ‘Palamas,’ DTC, XI, 1747. 

°° Cf. S. Vryonis, The Decline of Medieval Hellenism in Asia Minor and the Process 
of Islamization from the XIth Through the XVth Century, (Berkeley, 1971), 427. 

®° Cf. J. Meyendorff, Introduction to the Study of Gregory Palamas (Paris, 1959), 
160-162 and idem, “Greeks, Turks, and Jews in Asia Minor, in the XIVth century,” 
Byzantinische Forschungen I (1966): 216-7. 

51 Cf. Philippidis-Braat, “Captivity,” 216-7. 

* Cf. idem. 

® Cf. M. Balivet, “Byzantine Judaizers and Islamified Jews, from the Kithan (kahin) 
to the Chionai (Chionis),” Byzantion LII (1982), reedited in id., Byzantines and Otto- 
mans: Relations, Interactions, Successions (Istanbul 1999), 151-81. 

* Cf. ibid., 164 n. 4. 

Cf. ibid., 165 n. 1. 
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Finally, Steven Bowman® perceives as untenable the hypothesis of 
Christians converting to Judaism in Muslim countries, accepting nev- 
ertheless that an exception is possible in Ottoman lands. He also con- 
siders this movement as marginal and finds the origin of these Chionai 
with a people living in the hinterland between the Byzantine world 
and the Ottoman, semi-pagan or Christian, which was implanted in 
the area of Bursa for unknown reasons. In this case, Palamas would 
have made an amalgam of these Chionai and the Chionios affair in 
order to present these latter by the vague term of the Judaizers. The 
author does not appear able to contribute a hypothesis built on the 
origin of these Chionai and even asks himself if it is legitimate to relate 
the Chionai to Chionios. In the end, he leaves the question open. 


C. Toward a New Heresy? 


In the Dialexis, Taronites relates a discussion between Palamas and the 
“Chionai impious.”” These latter arrived by order of the Sultan Orkhan 
to discuss with the Metropolitan theological issues, which serves as 
proof that they were considered savants. The Letter to his Church 
explains to us the causes of the confrontation: Taronites attempts to 
persuade Orkhan to have Gregory Palamas conveyed to Nicaea. 


And he interrogated him on my subject, saying: “Who is then this monk 
and what kind of man is he?” And when he had replied, the emir took 
over: “I also have men knowledgeable and shrewd who will debate with 
him,” and he sent immediately for the Chionai, men who had not stud- 
ied and learned from Satan anything other than blasphemy and impu- 
dence in relation to our Lord Jesus Christ, the son of God.” 


‘The text progresses by returning directly to the recitation of Taronites 
describing the dispute between the doctor of the Church and the 
Chionai where it is stated: 


[The Chionai] feared to engage in discussion in [the sultan’s] pres- 
ence...they attempted to take us to task...in order not to have to talk 
in any way abut these [theological] questions ...they returned to maneu- 


86 Cf. S. Bowman, The Jews of Byzantium (1204-1453) (Alabama, 1985), 68-70. 

87 ““aPéoug Xtdvac,” cf. Philippidis-Braat, “Captivity,” Dialexis, Introduction. 1 
emphasize that the adjective atheist is systematically associated with Islam, which sug- 
gests that the Chionai are Muslims. 

® Cf. also, Letter to his Church, §17, lines 5-11. 

® Cf. ibid., Letter to his Church, §18. 
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vering to be able, at the very least, not to talk in the presence of their 
lord, and they succeeded. The latter then designated numerous archons 
as well as one named Palapanos; they arrived at the same time as the 
Chionai there where the Metropolitan was to be found.” 


It thus appears that the Chionai refused to debate before Orkhan, a 
sign that they are not sure of their knowledge. We also have impor- 
tant information on the origin of the Chionai, new converts to Islam 
and poor in their knowledge of Muslim theology, who did not, in any 
case, wish to discuss theological matters before the sultan from a fear 
of making the level of their ignorance known. Perhaps the knowledge 
of these “knowledgeable and shrewd men” is more philosophical or 
scientific? But then, why would the sultan not propose a meeting with 
Muslim theologians? From a desire to test the faith of the Chionai? 
More particularly, Taronites teaches us regarding the religion aban- 
doned by the Chionai: 


And the substance of [the Chionais’] discourse returned to this: “We 
have heard ten commandments which Moses brought down from the 
mountain, written on tablets of stone, and we have learned that the 
Turks observe them; thus we have renounced our former opinions, we 
have rallied to them and we also have been made into Turks.””! 


It thus appears that they were Jews, Romaniotes of Anatolia converted 
to Islam, an element confirmed by Palamas’s response: 


But this, I will not do it to plead before the Chionai: these, in effect, 
according to what I have already heard about them, and according to 
what they have just said, are manifestly Hebrews and not Turks; and I, 
in these circumstances, I do not talk to Hebrews. This is the mystery of 
our faith.” 


This raises a new element: the Metropolitan knows of the existence of 
these personages and he refuses to talk with them, arguing that he does 
not debate with Jews! Gregory Palamas as well does not recognize the 
validity of their apostasy, which can be understood if one considers the 
problems of conversions of Christians to Islam in Anatolia. In effect, 
one must remain aware that The Letter to his Church and the Letter 
to an unknown have as their goal the reinforcement of Christians in 
their faith in the face of the danger of conversion to Islam. Since it is 


” Cf. ibid., §1. 
” Cf. ibid., §2. 
” Cf. ibid., $4. 
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probable that Palamas reviewed the text of Taronites, it is not aston- 
ishing that the latter emphasizes the condemnation of apostasy. 

The rest of the debate is confusing and it is difficult for us to distin- 
guish the interventions of the Chionai from those of the Turks who 
also participated in the dispute. One single invective is to be men- 
tioned: “On that, the Chionai interrupted him again.” 

This element allows us to think, despite Palamas’s willingness not 
to respond to them, that it was they who directed a good part of the 
debate. As well, during the course of the reported discussion, Turks 
and Chionai are confused by the author. Finally, seeing the quarrel 
turning to their disadvantage, those Turks in charge got up and left. 
But “one of these Chionai, remaining behind, insulted the grand arch- 
bishop of God in an ignoble way and, throwing himself upon him, 
slapped his face,”’”* no doubt this last episode serves to diabolize the 
Chionai movement. 

The Chionai are knowledgeable. Perhaps they are Doctors of Law, 
Hodjas? But probably not, because Palamas would not have hesitated 
to mention it, emphasizing as well his victory over the Muslim theo- 
logians. One must thus consider these Chionai as Jews converted to 
Islam, whose knowledge permits them to converse with the Metro- 
politan on a theological subject and whose residence is close to that 
of the sultan. Another conclusion that suggests itself, given that these 
Chionai tend not to take part in the theological debate against Pala- 
mas, is that these refugees from Judaism have only a partial knowledge 
of their new religion.” This hesitation leads us to question the sincerity 
of their conversion: maybe it is of a social nature above all and these 
new converts practice Islam on the surface, while remaining attached 
to a crypto-Judaism. In this case, the debate with Palamas would have 
served as a revealation by putting in exergue an interpretation of Islam 
which would have been judged heretical because of its superficiality. 

In parallel, Islam traditionally chooses Jews, Islamified or not, in 
theological controversies against Christians, because of their knowl- 
edge of the Scriptures and their familiarity with the language of the 


3 Cf. ibid., $13. 

™ Cf. ibid., $16. 

”° The fear of sanctions linked to the loss of the theological dispute is fully justi- 
fied. For example, after a theological debate between Christians and Jews, lost by the 
latter and arbitrated by the Caliph “Abd-al-Malik: “The Caliph ordained that the Jew 
be overcome by blows and that he be tossed shamefully outside,” cf. P. Peeters, “The 
Passion of Saint-Michel the Sabaite,” Analecta Bollandiana XLVIII (1930): 71-2. 
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adversary.” The choice of the sultan to call upon Jews by origin within 
the framework of a controversy should therefore not surprise us. In 
fact, Romaniotes Jews have certain competences to liven the debates: 
they are often multilingual (Greek, Turkish, Arabic, etc.) and some 
may have an idea of the grand themes of orthodox Christianity. 

It appears, therefore, that these Islamified Jews play the traditional 
role incumbent on them in the Muslim culture, which is to ridicule 
Doctors of Law. The sole element which characterizes them is their 
erudition. Thus, we find ourselves facing a movement of which we 
know very little but which was known to Palamas before his captivity. 
Finally, the patriarch Philotheus Kokkinos describes them clearly as 
apostate Christians in terms which leave no room for ambiguity: “trai- 
tors to Christianity,”” “apostates of the Christ and of his Church,”” 
and as persons having “cut their links with the Christians.”” 

Such a divergence of sources concerning the religious origin of the 
Chionai leads us to several questions. Was the patriarch Philotheus 
misleading in describing them as Christians converted to Judaism 
where his teacher described them as Jews who had embraced Islam? 
Should one formally reject the passages of the patriarch in relation to 
the Chionai? To resolve the difficulty presented by the contradiction 
of sources, we must define the goal which causes the sources to men- 
tion them. 

First of all, the Letter to his Church and the Dialexis are apologetic 
texts with the goal of informing and transmitting to the flock what 
the saint has learned about Islam and the Muslims, the attitude of the 
Turks in relation to the Christians, their theological arguments, and 
the responses with which one must oppose them.* In this case, it is 


7° In an Islamo-Christian controversy, the emir against his Christian adversary 
requested the assistance of “a Jew who was reputed knowledgeable of the Scriptures,” 
F. Nau, “A Colloquy of the Patriarch John with the Emir Agarien Carried Out During 
the Years 712-716,” Journal Asiatique 1 (1915): 260-1; the same reaction occurred in a 
discussion between the Caliph ‘Abda-al-Malik and a monk: “Then, the commander of 
the believers had a Jew brought in, instructed in the law, in order to defeat the monk,” 
P. Peeters, op. cit., 70. As for the role of interpreter played by the Jews, cf. for example 
Ibn Battuta, Voyages, II, 429. 

7 Cf. Philotheus, Enkémion, Paris. Gr. 421, f. 362, 364v and coisl. 98, f. 264v., 257v. 

78 Cf. idem, Acolouthia in Honor of Gregory Palamas, ed., B. Voloudakis (le Pirée, 
1978), 118. 

” Cf. idem. 

% With this goal, he advises those who are interested to consult the Dialexis, 
cf. Letter to his Church, §17. 
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logical that the description of the Jewish apostates in the Letter to his 
Church is relegated to the second plane. One other point which allows 
us to explain why the doctor of the Church showed himself so discreet 
toward the apostates of Christianity in favor of Judaism, is that con- 
versions of Jews could announce, from a theological point of view, the 
mass apostasy of Christians occurring under the Ottoman yoke. 

In effect, in the orthodox Christian tradition, the complete conver- 
sion of the Jews announces the appearance of Christ, a belief firmly 
anchored in the Empire, and the phenomenon of the apostasy of Jews 
to Islam would interfere with this tradition by announcing the victory 
of the Muslims over the Christians.*! One thus understands why Pala- 
mas leaves this question to the second plane and why only Taronites, 
who was a doctor and not a man of the Church, undertook to report 
the theological dispute, taking care not to define who the Chionai 
were. Far from doubting the historicity of the two texts, it remains 
inconceivable that the two writers erred in the identity of their inter- 
locutors. In effect, the archbishop and Taronites, the only two wit- 
nesses of the interview, were in the best place of anyone to identify 
the Chionai: would they not be privy to denounce a movement which 
involved the apostasy of Christians? Meanwhile, one can ask if the 
two writers would have taken the trouble to describe a movement of 
Christian apostates toward Judaism. In effect, these two sources, as we 
have emphasized, have apologetic goals and try to morally support the 
Christian communities living under the yoke of a state both antago- 
nistic to Christianity and which represents a real danger to orthodoxy. 
But the risk of apostasy in favor of Islam is above all emphasized in 
these two works and it is highly probable that the authors’ task would 
be more complicated if they had described the case, no doubt mar- 
ginal, of Christians having embraced Judaism. In fact, this last point 
would only have dulled their discourse and would have contributed 
additional confusion to the tale. 

The work of Philotheus has a totally different goal: the Enkémion, 
in particular, presents itself as a panegyric meant to fix the reputation 
of Palamas as a doctor and as a saint. The author thus has the objec- 
tive of setting in relief the exemplariness of the life and the work of 
the man who, involved in all the grand contemporary theological and 


% Cf., concerning the Turkish tradition in particular, $. Yerasimos, The Foundation 
of Constantinople and of Sainte Sophie (Paris, 1990), 193-200. 
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social problems, knows how to adopt positions which have value as a 
reference and a model to be imitated, including facing the danger of 
apostasy so preoccupying in the fourteenth century. But, if the Chionai 
are Jews converted to Islam, this phenomenon of apostasy does not at 
all concern Christianity and the Patriarch especially wanted to insist 
that the fringe of Christian Chionai converted to Judaism. 

The question which concerns us is the following: did the Patriarch 
invent, from all the pieces, these Chionai refugees from Christianity 
or is he referring to reality? It seems evident that if Philotheus had 
created this episode and its protagonists from some work, he would 
probably have presented the Christians as converts to Islam, the great 
preoccupation of the moment, and not to Judaism. But we find the 
case is that of apostate Christians. It is thus probable that Philotheus 
gives us the echo of reality.” If one considers the accusations dealing 


® We also note that, at the beginning of the fourteenth century in Crete, some 
Christians converted to Judaism. This was witnessed by the canonist Oldrado da Ponte, 
who brings us the reflections of the Franciscan Andreas Doto upon his return from 
the Isle. In his Consilia et quaestiones aureae, composed at Avignon between 1320 and 
1337, Oldrado records the activity of the Roman Inquisition on the Isle and also deals 
with concrete cases. The first five cases examined may be divided into two categories: 
the first deals with Jews who converted but then returned to their former religion, the 
second deals with the question of Christians who embraced Judaism. This last part is 
odd. Here is what the text says: “Once the inquisitor inquired on the behalf [of the 
converted Christians] other Jews, who knew them as Christians, contradicted them to 
the point where they left the country, then they could be neither arrested nor brought 
back to Christianity...because there were constraints on leaving after having received 
support and money from these Jews.” Conversion of Christians to Judaism was forbid- 
den in the Byzantine Empire as in western Christianity; it thus seems that the Jews 
of Crete feared serious reprisals from the mere presence of these converts discovered 
by the Inquisition who fled “to the country of the Saracens,” probably Egypt. This 
flight of apostate Christians to Egypt should not be surprising. Alexandria appeared 
as a haven of peace for the persecuted. Further on in the text, a Christian child, prob- 
ably a slave, is circumcised. After the death of his master, the child is brought to the 
house of another Jew who sends him to Alexandria out of fear that his protégé will be 
returned to the bosom of the Church. More tragic is the case of a Christian slave who 
converted to Judaism and who became the wife of her former master to whom she 
bore two children. When the matter was discovered; the Jew killed his wife and his 
second child. After the death of his father, the remaining child was sent to Egypt by his 
tutor. This case illuminates the repeated laws forbidding Jews from having Christian 
slaves. But they recall as well a reality presupposing that Jews and Christians dwelled 
in the same space, the Judaica conserving Christian habitats; Jews and Christians did 
business together, shared the same public spaces, and sometimes copulated. In sum- 
mary, they lived side by side, which implied a certain intimacy which could go as far 
as renunciation of one’s faith. For more details, cf. D. Jacoby, “Venice, The Inquisi- 
tion, and the Jewish Communities of Crete in the Early Fourteenth Century,” Studi 
veneziani 12 (1970): 138ff. 
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with the Jewish origin of Philotheus,® the Patriarch is already alert to 
the porous relations between the Jewish and Christian communities, 
At the same time, if certain Jews converted to Christianity, it is not 
astonishing that the reverse, the apostasy of Christians for the benefit 
of Judaism, took place. It is equally possible that the Judaizing move- 
ment saw an increase in fervor particularly at the moment of the writ- 
ing of the Enkémion. In any form, and no matter the geographic area 
described, the Patriarch clearly indicates that the Chionai certainly did 
rank as Christians converted to Judaism. As well, we have clear proof 
of a Judaizing movement in the fourteenth century. 

Finally, the historical validity of Philotheus’s text, which completes 
the texts of Palamas and Taronites, should not be put again to test. 
We thus arrive at the conclusion that the texts of the Letter and of 
the Dialexis teach us about the Chionai of Jewish origin who con- 
verted to Islam, while the text of Philotheus teaches us that, among 
the Chionai, some were of Christian origin who had at a particular 
moment embraced Judaism. 

According to the sources, Chionios of Thessalonica and the Chionai 
of Palamas have in common the point of being Christians accused of 
developing links that are too direct with Judaism. In return, their Jew- 
ish practices are difficult to define. The accusation against the Chionios 
of “Judaizing” may involve a total conversion to the Jewish faith as eas- 
ily as it may mean the adoption of certain Jewish laws and practices. 
Meanwhile, when Philotheus talks of this new “heresy and impiety,"™ 
it is certain that he is not referring to a simple conversion to Judaism 
but rather to the appearance of a new syncretic dissidence composed 
of knowledgeable men: Chionios is invited to speak to his teachers and 
his disciples;* the sultan Orkhan speaks of the Chionai as “knowledge- 
able and shrewd men;”* and Palamas primarily attacks their knowl- 


8 Cf. on this question V. Laurent, “Philothée Kokkinos,” DTC XII: 1498; P. Joan- 
nou, “Life of S. Germain the Hagiorite by his Contemporary Philotheus of Constan- 
tinople,” Analecta Bolendiana LXX (1952): 35-114; H. Beck, Kirche und Theologische 
Literatur im Byzantinischen Reich (Munich, 1959), 723-4 which proposes the idea that 
conversion dates from the mother of the Patriarch, an idea taken up by S. Kourouses, 
“Philotheos,” Threskeutike kai Ethike Enkyklopaideia II (Athens, 1967), 1119; and 
I. Dentake, Bios kai Akolouthia tou hagiou Philotheou Patriarchou Konstantinopoleos 
tou theologou (Athens, 1971). 

* Cf. Kokkinos P., Antirhetoric against Gregoras, XII, P.G., CLI, 1130 D. 

Cf. M.M., I, 175. 

8° Cf. Letter to his Church, $17. 
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edge.*’ According to Philotheus,* Nil, and Gregoras,” Palamas had 
4 discussion with some wise men. It is without a doubt for this reason 
that Du Cange joined these names to that of Chioniadis,”! the three 
terms having the same root, Chion-. 

Finally, the term Chionai poses certain problems from a linguis- 
tic point of view. In effect, Palamas’s mysterious interlocutors were 
designated by a grammatical form, non-existent in Greek, known as 
XIONEZ, which suggests a foreign origin for this word.” However, 
the Letter to his Church gives only the accusative XTONAZ, while the 
nominative XTONAI is attested to several times in the Dialexis and the 
manuscript tradition does not present any variant on this point.** In 
parallel, in the passage of the Syntax of Chrysokokkis who worked to 
render the work of Chioniadis™ more clear, the word XIONIAAHZ may 
be a qualifier applied to a wise man gone to Persia, who consequently, 
acquired it as his name. It thus appears probable that the roots of the 


# Cf. ibid. 

8 Cf. Kokkinos P., Antirhetoric, loc. cit. 

® Cf. Nil, Enkémion, P.G., 151, 675 D. 

% Cf. Gregoras N., POMAIKH2, Ill, 231. 

%! Gregory Chioniadis was a doctor and an astronomer. He lived at the end of the 
thirteenth century and the beginning of the fourteenth. His life is singular: he was one 
of the first Byzantines to seek scientific knowledge outside of the Empire and made 
numerous voyages to Tabriz, where supported by numerous disciples, he translated 
scientific as well as philosophic works from Arabic and from Persian into Greek. His 
scientific and linguistic training as well as the anonymity of his disciples still pose 
numerous questions to researchers. 

%2 This incorrect form reflects on Du Cange, loc. cit., who deduced this nominative 
from the accusative which he read in the Letter to his Church, $17. It was accepted 
without hesitation by all who dealt with this problem, often giving way to long and 
laborious grammatical discussions, because the singular of this plural form supposedly 
never ceased to intrigue: cf. P. Wittek, op. cit., 422-3; and G. Arnakis, op. cit., 307-8. 

% As well the fact remarked by Philippidis-Braat, “Captivity,” 214. 

4 “T studied Persian astronomy with a priest of Trebizond named Manuel. He 
reported to me that a certain Chioniadis, who was elevated at Constantinople, has 
fallen in love with mathematics and other sciences. After he had mastered medicine, 
he wanted to study astronomy; he was informed ‘that, with the goal of satisfying his 
desires, he had to go to Persia. He traveled to Trebizond, and the emperor Comnenes 
provided him with assistants...and he arrived in Persia. He then learned all that he 
wished to know, and returned to Trebizond, bringing back from Persia numerous 
astronomical texts which he had translated into Greek. The best of these texts has no 
commentary; the present ’ECiynoig responds to this need.” The text of the prologue 
is contained in the following manuscripts: Leidensis BPG 74E, folios. 80-85"; Marc. gr. 
309, folios 41-66%; Marc. gr. 327, folios 24-48"; Paris. gr. 2401, folios 1-36; Paris. gr. 
2402, folios 1 and following; Paris. gr. 2461, folios 151’-187"; Vat. gr. 209, folios 1-31’; 
Vat. gr. 210, folios 8-39’. On this question, cf. H. Usener, Ad historiam astronomiae 
symbola, Kleine Schriften Il (Leipzig, 1914), 323-71. 
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words XIONIAAHZ on one hand, XYONIOZ and XTONAI on the other 
hand, are of foreign origin.” This heresy, in direct relationship with 
Judaism—groups of Islamized Jews along with Judaized Christians, 
thus syncretists—and practicing astronomy and astrology in an Ana- 
tolia with various principalities sensitive to the practice of the occult,% 
finds its natural place in the Ottoman Beylicate. 


III. ConcLusion 


At the end of this chapter, the different Judaizing movements pre- 
sented seem at the same time marked by diversity but also by a certain 
unity. First of all, they reappear after a particularly long vigil between 
the Athinganoi and the Chionai. After that, they wear a highly marked 
syncretic character as well as an inclination toward community, perhaps 
even isolationism. Aside from the iconoclastic aspect borrowed from 
Judaism, according to the Christian authors of the East, the members 
of these sects have an immoderate taste for the occult. Finally, if cer- 
tain Judaizing movements resemble each other or if different sensitivi- 
ties are confused—consciously or not—by the doctors of the Church, 
it remains difficult to think of a strict relationship between the Juda- 
izing heresies of the Byzantine era covering the period from the fifth 
to the fifteenth centuries. 

But it does not prevent us from doing so. We have above all insisted 
on the syncretic aspect of the Anatolian area, and more on the level of 
the populations, of the shrewd contacts among Jews, Christians, and 
Muslims, this theme should merit a separate study. In particular at the 
end of the Byzantine Empire, it is the apocalyptic beliefs which form 
a powerful vector for the exchange among the religions of the Book, 
in addition to the expansion of the Sufic movements which were very 
open to other religions, be they Abrahamic but also including sha- 
manism, Zoroastrianism, and so on. As well, the Anatolian cultural 


% For the etymology of the root chion-, I return to the article by M. Balivet, “Juda- 
izing Byzantines,” passim, which seems to me to be the most probable. 

°° Notice, at the same time, the edition of astrological ephemeredes done at Trebi- 
zond and which were saved for the year 1336-1337 in the Monacensis gr. 525 among 
the works of André Libadinos. Cf. folios 155-172. This manuscript is described in 
CCAG 7: 152-60; S. Lampros, TpareCovvtiaxdv tov étovg 1336, Néog “EAAnvopnvijpev 
13 (1916): 33-50, Attribution of these ephemeredes to André Libadinos is rejected by 
O. Lampsidis, ‘Avdréov ArBadwod Biog car épya (Athens, 1975); and R. Mercier, An 
Almanach for Trebizond for the Year 1336 (C. A. B VII 1994). 
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heritage was revived by the Turkish presence and stimulated by the 
apocalyptic charge linked to the fall of Byzantium. 

In those uncertain times, it seems then that a number—certainly 
modest—of Christians were tempted by a vision of the syncretic world 
proposing a utopian world where social and religious barriers would 
fall definitively. 

Our reflection might stop here if the Judaizers and the syncretic 
movements had not developed only in the Ottoman lands in the fif- 
teenth century with the revolt of Borkluce and of Bedreddin of 
Samavna,” in Bulgaria,” and in Serbia at the same time, and in Russia 
during the end of the fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth centu- 
ries.? What part did the Byzantine Judaizing heresies play—directly or 
indirectly—in these different movements? 

One final word. I recently reread a work of Henri Corbin which 
admirably presented—among other things—the richness of Sorha- 
vardi’s thought: I then understood my desire to present this chapter 
not through considering the Judaizing movements as somewhat dusty 
folklore, dating from another age, but by emphasizing the legitimacy 
of these enterprises which merit a look, on the part of the researcher, 
particularly distinguished by the seal of otherness. 


” Cf. M. Balivet, Mystical Islam and Armed Revolution in the Ottoman Balkans: Life 
of Sheik Bedreddin the ‘Hallaj of the Turks’ (1358/59-1416) (Istanbul, 1995), passim. 

% Cf. D. Gonis, The History of the Orthodox Churches of Bulgaria and Serbia, (Ath- 
ens, 1999), passim (Greek). 

*° On Judaizing Russians, cf. Vernadsky, Russia at the Dawn of the Modern Age 
(New Haven, 1959), index: ‘Heresy of the Judaizers.’ In the sixteenth century, “The Pil- 
grimage of the Merchant Basil Posniakov to the Holy Places of the East (1558-1561),” 
in Russian Itineraries in the East, ed., S. Khitrovo (Geneva, 1889), 290, we learn that 
the Jews “have no dwelling in the realm of our sovereign; he also forbade commerce 
to the Jews and closed to them entry into their territory.” In comparison, Poland and 
Lithuania were important Jewish population centers. Cf. also the studies of L. Berry 
and R. Crummey, Rude and Barbarous Kingdom: Russia in the Accounts of Sixteenth 
Century English Voyagers (Madison, 1968); C. Halperin, “Judaizers and the Image of 
the Jew in Medieval Russia: A Polemic Revisited and a Question Posed,” Canadian- 
American Slavic Studies 9 (1975): 141-55; S. Ettinger, “The Muscovite State and its 
Attitude Concerning the Jews,” Zion 18 (1953): 138-166 (Hebrew); and id., “The Jew- 
ish Influence on Religious Effervescence in Eastern Europe at the End of the XVth 
Century,” Y. F., Baer Jubilee Volume (Jerusalem, 1960), 228-47 (Hebrew). It seems 
that the heresy of the Judaizers arrived in Russia by way of Hungary, then Poland 
and Lithuania. It would be interesting to study the participation of the Karaites, very 
present in these countries, in its spread. 


ROMANOS THE MELODIST AND PALESTINIAN PIYYUT: 
SOCIOLINGUISTIC AND PRAGMATIC PERSPECTIVES 


Cyril Aslanov 


Besides the anecdotal fact that Romanos the Melodist was perhaps 
of Jewish origin, there is more than one reason for comparing the 
huge corpus of his hymns with the poetic production of Palestinian 
Jews, and more specifically with Yannai’s piyyutim. Indeed, Yannai 
and Romanos are exactly contemporaneous! and they undoubtedly 
belong to the same cultural context of Byzantine-dominated Near East. 
Throughout Late Antiquity and the Early Middle Ages, Hellenism and 
the ancestral languages and cultures of the Orient competed with each 
other according to a dynamic that can be compared, mutatis mutandis, 
with contemporary confrontation between globalization and antiglo- 
balization.’ The rise of Coptic, Armenian, and Syriac literacy, as well 
as the affirmation of a rabbinical culture using Hebrew and Aramaic 
as upper languages are to be replaced in a broader context, where Hel- 
lenism was simultaneously an object of rejection and a model of emu- 
lation for the non-Hellenic cultures. 

Although Romanos’s resort to Greek has to do with his acceptance 
of official Orthodoxy and his implicit rejection of the Syriac blend of 
Christianity,’ one could ask what were the political and social motiva- 
tions of the religious and cultural opportunities taken by this Syrian 
poet. In a certain sense, his acceptance of Orthodoxy is inseparable 


1 Romanos was born ca. 482 and he died ca. 560. As for Yannai, he is thought to 
belong to the middle of the sixth century, exactly like Romanos. See E. Fleischer, The 
Yoser: Its Emergence and Development (Jerusalem, 1984), 18. 

? On the sociolinguistic implications of the coexistence of Greek and Syriac in Late 
Antique Syria, see S$. Brock, “Greek and Syriac in Late Antique Syria,” in Literacy 
and Power in the Ancient World, eds., A. Bowman and G. Woolf (Cambridge, 1994), 
149-60 (repr. in S. Brock, From Ephrem to Romanos: Interactions between Syriac and 
Greek in Late Antiquity (Ashgate, 1999, I); D. Taylor, “Bilingualism and Diglossia in 
Late Antique Syria and Mesopotamia,” in Bilingualism in Ancient Society: Language 
Contact and the Written Text, eds., J. Adams, M. Janse and S. Swain (Oxford, 2002), 
298-331. 

> Let us remember that in 489 the Syriac blend of Christianity had been condemned 
by Byzantium. Concretely, this condemnation had been expressed by the closing of 
the Academy of Edessa. 
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from his choice of the Greek language. Indeed, both Hellenism and 
Orthodoxy were part of an indivisible entity that can be globally des- 
ignated by the term éAAnvopOdd5oEos. Instead of considering Roma- 
nos’s choice as a default option, it is more interesting to view it as the 
reflection of his particular social and geographic background. Indeed, 
his birthplace Emesa (the modern Homs) in Central Syria was triply 
marginalized. First, it was far away from Constantinople, the center 
of both Orthodoxy and Hellenism. Second, it was also at a distance 
from Antioch, the main center of Hellenism in Northern Syria. Lastly, 
it was quite remote from the northeastern city of Edessa, the cradle 
of classical Syriac culture. This threefold outsiderness may explain 
why between the three centers, Constantinople, Antioch, and Edessa, 
Romanos chose the first, that is, the most attractive one in terms of 
political power and social prestige. 

One could almost adopt a post-colonial grid and interpret Roma- 
nos’s choice of Hellenism and Orthodoxy at the expense of the Syriac 
linguistic, cultural, and religious identity as the consequence of an 
inferiority complex quite characteristic of provincial people or colo- 
nized nations. This theory accords well with the traditional legend 
according to which Romanos started his career as a bad poet and as 
an even worse singer until the Virgin Mary visited him in a dream 
on Christmas eve. If we read this myth with an euhemeristic spirit, 
the miraculous transformation of a failed cantor into the major hym- 
nographer of the Byzantine liturgical tradition may convey another 
significant issue. It could be an metaphorical way of narrating the pro- 
cess by which an oriental Barbarian succeeded in durably imposing his 
style over the literary horizon of the Metropolis. 

Thus, it appears that Romanos’s integration into Hellenism was far 
from being a unilateral process. Indeed, he or the poetic tradition of 
which he is the main representative was instrumental in the transfer of 
the tradition of Syriac poetry to the Byzantine world. Both his transla- 
tions of St. Ephrem’s hymns and his original compositions exerted a 
crucial impact on the subsequent development of Hellenic hymnogra- 
phy. Though written in a relatively high register of Greek, Romanos’s 
hymns display many generic and formal features that can be ascribed 
to the Oriental cultural context in which both Syriac hymnography 
and the Jewish school of Hebrew classical Piyyut flourished in parallel. 
However, the gap between the recipient culture and the oriental impor- 
tation was perhaps lesser than it appears at first sight, since the literary 
productions written in the local languages of Byzantine-dominated 
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Near East were still part of the Greek cultural horizon. To some extent, 
the Hebrew, Judeo-Aramaic, and Syriac literacy that developed as an 
alternative to the primacy of Hellenism nonetheless integrated many 
cultural features from the dominant model of Greek civilization. 

In this paper, I will try to apply the tools of comparative literature, 
stylistic analysis, sociolinguistics, and literary pragmatics to reckon 
with some formal similarities between Romanos and Yannai in their 
respective rewritings of the Biblical letter. This cross-cultural analysis 
seeks to document what these two poets have in common in spite of 
the huge differences, from a religious and linguistic viewpoint, that 
separated them. Thus, my purpose is not to deal with factual contacts 
between Jews and Christians in the Byzantine cultural area. Rather, I 
would like to show how a Greek-speaking Christian of Syrian origin 
and a Palestinian Jew writing in Hebrew participated in the same lin- 
guistic and literary horizon. Within this frame, the Syriac and Hebrew 
particularistic cultures coexisted, each in its own way and each for its 
own account, with the allegedly universalistic legacy of Hellenism.‘ 


I. ROMANOS THE MELODIST VS. PALESTINIAN PIYYUT: 
GENERIC AND STYLISTIC CONVERGENCE/ DIVERGENCE 


At the turning point between Late Antiquity and the High Middle 
Ages (fourth to sixth century C.E.), the respective Sitze im Leben of the 
Greek Orthodox, Syriac, or Jewish liturgical hymns were quite similar. 
Indeed, each of these literary traditions indulged in rewriting signifi- 
cant parts of the Biblical sources in order to enwrap the fixed core of 
the prayers with the embroidery of liturgical poems. By the end of 
the Talmudic period (ca. 501 C.E.), the main components of syna- 
gogal liturgy had already been crystallized. In Eastern Christianity, 
the same period witnessed the composition and diffusion of the vari- 
ous versions of the Eucharistic liturgy. Thus, the endeavor to adorn 
the already established version of the regular prayers with a crown 
of hymns reflects the same tendency to enhance the religious service 
with an extra component, more open to the individual innovations 


* On the proximity of Greek and Syrian culture in Byzantine Syria, see S. Brock, 
“From Ephrem to Romanos,” Studia Patristica XX (1989): 151 (repr. in S. Brock, From 
Ephrem to Romanos: Interactions between Syriac and Greek in Late Antiquity (Ash- 
gate, 1999, IV). 
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of the hymnographers. In both Judaism and Early Christianity, this 
hymnographic activity may be considered a lyrical offering, according 
to the principle expressed in Hosea 14:3: “Take with you words, and 
turn to the Lord.” 

More specifically, Romanos’s prosodic devices are strongly remi- 
niscent of the poetics of both Syriac and Hebrew hymnography. Let 
us mention for instance the use of isosyllabic and isotonic verses or 
kola, acrostic,* paronomasia or etymological puns, refrains, and lastly 
the use of the term “house” (Greek oixoc, Hebrew bayit, Syriac baita)® 
to refer to the stanza.’ Even the rhyme, an innovation used by Syriac 
hymnographers and also adopted by Yannai® (but not yet by Yosse ben 
Yosse who flourished in the fifth century),’ is occasionally” attested, 
if not in Romanos," at least in the hymns integrated into the poetic 
tradition to which this author belonged. 

As already stated in the introduction, the adoption of the linguistic 
and cultural standards of the Byzantine center did not exclude the 
adopted model from also integrating some of the features that were 
characteristic of Romanos’s linguistic and cultural Syrian background. 
Indeed, the oriental influence recognizable in Romanos’s hymnog- 
raphy is something more than a unilateral interference of the Syriac 
background on a poetic production in Greek. One can speak here of 
a process of mutual influence by virtue of which the local imitations 
of Hellenism exerted a reverse impact on their own model. In other 


> In the Hebrew piyyut, the use of the acrostic as a signature appeared later. 
However, Hebrew poetry resorted since Biblical times to the alphabetical acrostic. 
The first Hebrew poet who signed by means of an acrostic is Yannai. See Fleischer, 
op. cit., 18. 

° On this specific value of baitd, see R. Payne Smith, Thesaurus Syriacus, 2nd edn., 
2 vols., (Oxford, 1879, I), 479. 

7 It is noteworthy that Italian stanza “stanza” and “room” displays the same 
semantic shift from the realm of architecture to that of poetics. It is thought that 
stanza (or its medieval Latin etymon stantia) is a calque translation of Arabic bait 
“house,” “strophe.” See my paper “Bayt (“House”) as ‘Strophe’ in Hebrew, Byzantine 
and Near Eastern Poetry,” Le Museon, 121/ 3-4 (2008): 297-310. 

§ According to Fleischer, the rhyme is an internal innovation of the sixth-century 
Hebrew poets. See Fleischer, op. cit., 23-4. 

° See A. Mirsky, Yosse ben Yosse: Poems, (Jerusalem, 1977), 12-3. 

As in the famous Akathistos hymn to the Virgin, which is not by him, even 
though it is traditionally conceived as part of his corpus. It should mentioned that the 
poetry that can be genuinely ascribed to Romanos displays a frequent resort, if not to 
verse-ending rhymes, at least to internal rhyme (homoeoteleuta and homoeoptota). 

4 In Romanos’s genuine poems, the rhyme at the end of the verse is attested, but 
it is far from being systematic. 
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words, the contribution of Syriac sacred poetry to the emergence of a 
new blend of Greek hymnody is tantamount to a feedback effect by 
virtue of which the Hellenic cultural legacy assimilated by the Syriac 
civilization reintegrated its primeval source. Thus, it is legitimate to 
speak here of transculturation or ethnoconvergence rather than of 
one-sided acculturation. 

For obvious reasons, Yannai did not exert any impact on the gen- 
eral horizon of Byzantine culture. However, he was certainly influ- 
enced by the dialectic of ethnoconvergence that was developing in his 
time between the Hellenized non-Greek margins of the Empire and 
the Constantinopolitan or Antiochian centers of Hellenism. He can 
therefore be considered an interesting counterpart to Romanos and an 
eloquent illustration of the participation of Byzantine Jews and Greek 
Christians into the same Zeitgeist. ; 

One of the parallelisms between Romanos and Yannai is their com- 
mon indebtedness to the sophisticated subtleties of Greek rhetoric, 
albeit in a Hebrew garb in the case of Yannai. The fact that Greek 
prose rather than Greek poetry was influential in the development of 
a new poetics in Byzantine-dominated Near East is on its own note- 
worthy. Actually, the legacy of Greek metrical poetry was difficult to 
perpetuate in the High Middle Ages, for the traditional verse based 
on a quantitative pattern was incompatible with such major prosodic 
transformations like the replacement of pitch by stress and the loss 
of the vowel quantity. To be sure, some archaizing poets kept alive 
until Late Antiquity the tradition of composing hexameters or elegiac 
distichs. However, their learned poetry was first and foremost poetry 
for the eye, destined for individual reading rather than for the public 
singing required by worship. 

Thus, the only way of combining poetic creativity with a minimal 
preservation of Hellenic literary patterns was to resort to the prosaic 
models available in the corpus of the Greek rhetoricians. No doubt, the 
factor of quantity played a certain role in Greek prose also, especially 
as far as the clausulae are concerned. However, the art of prose could 
have provided some other esthetic features that did not involve the fac- 
tor of vowel quantity and that poets whose prosody was not based on 
quantitative parameters could have therefore recycled in their verses. 
Let us mention for instance, the internal rhymes (homoeoteleuta and 
homoeoptota), the use of the same number of syllables in parallel kola, 
the mirrored symmetry (chiasm), or the false symmetry. The recycling 
of prosaic patterns as part of the arsenal of poetic devices—either 
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within the framework of Greek or through the crossing of interlingual 
boundaries—is on its own an interesting case of the creation of a new 
literary genre on the basis of pre-existing forms. 

Inasmuch as classical piyyut draws most of its inspiration from Bib- 
lical poetry, it preserves the basic pattern of parallelism, which plays 
such an important role in Hebrew poetics. However, the ABAB struc- 
ture is occasionally replaced by a chiasmatic structure that may be 
considered a borrowing from the esthetic of Greek rhetoric. An inter- 
esting combination of both parallelism and chiasm appears in the fol- 
lowing distich by Yannai: 


mdan dom 52 wa // Ayn) TN ANY 
Mota a>tn ot // aban oN on 


You bring down and up; you create everything and everything you make 
rot. 

You reveal the treasures of the secrets and you draw the indigents from 
indigence.” 


The second hemistich of the first verse is structured according to a 
chiasmatic schema ABBA thanks to the reversal of the sequence verb + 
direct object in N91 527) “and everything you make rot.” This dero- 
gation of the inherited parallel structure is all the more striking in that 
the following verse displays the traditional Biblical structure ABAB. 
The resort to mirrored symmetry is a very timely one, but sufficient to 
attenuate the monotony of the whole. 

Sometimes, the points of encounter between classical piyyut and 
Romanos’s hymnography through the third term constituted by the 
legacy of Greek rhetoric is less obvious, for the common denominator 
between both poems is not related to the use of the same trope by both 
authors. Rather it consists in resorting to different tropes that nonethe- 
less provoke the same effect of breaking symmetry in an unexpected 
way. The fondness for such destabilizing effects is by itself inherent to 
the esthetic of Greek rhetoric. In order to illustrate this deep similarity 
between both blends of poetics, I would like to bring two examples— 
one from Romanos, another from Yannai. 


2 M. Zulay (ed.), Piyyute Yannai: Liturgical Poems of Yannai Collected from Geniza- 
Manuscripts and Other Sources (Berlin, 1938), 167. 
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Romanos’s Hymn on Adam and Eve contains an elegant antithesis 
complicated by a false symmetry, as in the best representatives of Atti- 
cist style. Let us quote for instance the following two kola describing 
the forbidden tree of the Garden of Eden: 


od KaKOd pév thy Mbow duapyovtos KAA Got Thy KiKOoW napoPdvtt 
oxevdCovtog.”* 


Being not bad by nature, but causing you badness if you transgress. 


These two kola are a remarkable illustration of the art of putting in 
parallel parts of speech that are not really symmetric as far as their 
syntactic value is concerned. Indeed, the participle bxdpyovtoc “being” 
that concludes the first kolon is echoed by the participle oxevdCovtoc 
“causing,” at the end of the second kolon. These homoeoptota appar- 
ently share the same active diathesis. Yet, their syntactic status is com- 
pletely different. On the one hand, bxdpxovtos is an intransitive verb 
serving as a simple copula between the implicit subject EbAov “tree” 
and the predicate xaxod “bad” of the genitive absolute construction. 
On the other hand, oxevéCovtoc “causing” bears a transitive value. The 
combination of the morphophonetic similarity between the two kola 
and the syntactic discrepancy between them is further enhanced by 
the internal rhyme that unites thv gvow “by nature” and trv KaKwotv 
“the badness.” Whereas the first accusative is a complement of relation 
of the adjective kaxotd, the second one is a full-fledged direct object 
of the participle oxevdCovtog. The asymmetry that is hidden beyond 
the apparent symmetry is also underlined by the etymological pun 
between xaxod “bad” and x&xwow “badness.” These cognate words 
are distinct parts of speech assuming different syntactic functions, 
each in its respective kolon (kaxod as a predicate, xixwow as a direct 
object). Here also, we recognize the same kind of contrast between the 
symmetry at the level of the signifier and the asymmetry at the level 
of the signified. 

This subtle manipulation of the interface between the morphological 
material and the syntactic design has its counterpart in Yannai’s poetry. 
In a piyyut related to the pericope Mi-qets (Genesis 41:1-44:17), the 


® See G. Rowe, “Style,” in Handbook of Classical Rhetoric in the Hellenistic Period 
330 B.C.-A.D. 400, ed., S. Porter (Leiden, 1997), 142; R. Anderson Jr., Glossary of 
Greek Rhetorical Terms (Leuven, 2000), 21-2. 

4 T, 7, v. 3-4 in Romanos le Mélode, Hymnes, ed. J. Grosdidier de Matons (Paris, 
1964, I), 78. 
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Hebrew poet describes in the following terms the difference between 
the dreams that Joseph had in Canaan" and those he interpreted 
in Egypt:"¢ 


Sn) x17 Wk pidna ans3 4na2 > AWwk DIdna xIw) 


Hated because of the dream that was interpreted for him // and beloved 
because of the dream he interpreted by himself.’” 


The four verbs of this verse display a combination of two binary opposi- 
tions. On a semantic level, 81W1 “hated” is opposed to 178: “beloved.” 
Furthermore, the verbs of the relative clauses 11 “was interpreted” 
and 1n5 “he interpreted” contrast from the viewpoint of diathesis, 
5) being a passive and N24 an active. These intertwined oppositions 
convey a paradoxical concetto in the best tradition of Greek epideictic 
rhetoric. 

This example can also illustrate another interesting feature common 
to both Yannai and Romanos, namely the ability to unexpectedly sub- 
vert the predictability of the text. In Yannai’s above-quoted verse, the 
sequence of three verbal forms in the nif‘al scheme is unexpectedly 
broken by the interuption of the gal 1n5 at the very end of the verse. 
The fact that N94 is the only active form at the end of a concatenation 
of four words provokes an effect of focalization. Moreover, it is per- 
haps a way of suggesting that after having been the passive victim of 
the circumstances, Joseph starts to actively master his own destiny. 

This play between repetition and variation as well as between pre- 
dictability and unpredictability may also be illustrated by the following 
example taken from Romanos: 


6 RAVTAXOD TAPOV KO KPATaV NE&VTOV 
Present everywhere and ruling over everything.” 


Beyond the chiasm structure uniting the adverb novtayod “every- 
where” and its etymological correlate n&vtwv “over everything” as well 
as the two homoeoptota participles napov and xpatav,” the almost 


8 Genesis 37:5-11. 

16 Tbid., 40:5-41:36. 

7 Zulay, op. cit., 56. 

18 XV, 16, v. 6 in Romanos le Mélode, Hymnes, II, 222. 

1 At the time of Romanos, the special prosodic value of the perispomene was com- 
pletely lost, so that -@v and -@v were perfectly homophone. 
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perfect mirrored symmetry is broken by three irregularities. The first 
term of the chiasm navtoxod ends with -od, unlike the three remaining 
terms which all end with -@v/-av. The third term xpatév starts with 
x- unlike the three remaining terms which all start with z-. Finally, the 
last term m&vtwv is paroxytonic unlike the first three that are all oxy- 
tonic. This deliberately limping symmetry consisting in an opposition 
of three terms vs. one isolated term is reminiscent in its inner structure 
of Yannai’s above-mentioned verse where the monotone uniformity 
is unexpectedly broken by the appearance of a gal form after three 
consecutive nif‘al forms. In both cases, the poets magisterially played 
with the subtle balance between repetition and variation, combining 
symmetry and asymmetry in a creative way. As in the above-quoted 
verse of Yannai, where the irruption of the active 1M5 allowed one to 
focus on its special semantic value, the word napav is the only of the 
four terms of the verse that does not break the symmetry. Indeed, it 
ends by -ov, it starts with x-, and it is oxytonic. The accumulation of 
all three criteria on which the three-fold formal opposition between 
the four semantic words of the verse is based bestows on napov the 
status of a pivotal word on which all the attention is focused. It is per- 
haps not fortuitous that in this hymn treating of the Nativity, the focus 
falls precisely on a word that is etymologically related to the rapovoia, 
not taken here as a reference to the Second Coming, but rather as a 
designation of the First Advent of Jesus Christ. 

Thus, the above-quoted sources are shaped according to a trompe 
l’eil pattern that confers a special focus on a keyword of the verse. This 
refinement is most probably inherited from the legacy of Greek rheto- 
ric, more specifically from the Second Sophistic, whose last marking 
representative was precisely the Syrian Libanius. Interestingly enough, 
two hymnographers, whose languages and civilizations both belonged 
to the Near Eeastern context,”” can be compared to each other by vir- 
tue of their common participation in the cultural legacy of Hellenism 
rather than because they stood in direct contact with each other. 

The commitment to the patterns of classical or neo-classical rhetoric 
goes beyond the resort to formal devices. It can also involve the con- 
tent itself, inasmuch as some of the figures are tropes of thought rather 
than tropes of words. One of them is the synoeciosis (ovvoiKketmots), 


© At least if we consider the Syriac language and culture to be part of the broader 
framework of Aramaic language and culture. 
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where the point of the opponent is recycled by virtue of an a fortiori 
reasoning to the advantage of the speaker.” A good example of such 
a pattern is provided by Yannai’s hymn on Moses’s death. This piyyut 
starts with the reproach that the poet addresses to God through a dia- 
lectical rewording of Ezechiel 33:11: 


Pann TR pots naw piann xd pwr mina 


If you do not desire the death of the wicked, how can you desire the 
death of the just?” 


To be sure, the use that Yannai made of this figure of thought is sim- 
ilar to the rule of qal va-homer, one of the thirteenth measures by 
which the Torah is interpreted. However, this rabbinical a fortiori rea- 
soning may itself be considered as resulting from the impact of Hel- 
lenistic dialectic on the way of relating to the sacred text. Moreover, 
it is noteworthy that in Yannai’s poem, the gal va-homer device is not 
used in the usual way, that is, as a tool in the scholarly debate about 
the meaning of the text. Instead, it is part of a reproach the lyrical T 
of the poet addresses to divine justice. Thus, the figure of gal va-homer 
that has been recycled from the arsenal of Greek rhetoric to the study 
of Torah is here closer to the original pattern of ovvoiceiworc. Indeed, 
it has retained its primeval pragmatic value as a mean of arguing with 
the adversary in the tribunal. The only difference consists in the fact 
that here human justice has been replaced by theodicy. 


II. From PARATEXT TO TEXT: THE RESPECTIVE PRAGMATIC STATUS 
OF ROMANOS’S AND YANNAI’s HYMNS 


At first sight, the Byzantine poet and his Jewish contemporary are 
united by their indebtedness to the Biblical text, which they take as 
a major source of thematic inspiration. Yannai and Romanos select 
some marking episodes of the Holy Writ and enhance them through a 
series of hymns, each one of them focusing on a specific idea. In both 
cases, the relationship of the poetic remaking of the Biblical verse is 
often mediated by the homiletic text developed in each of the respec- 
tive cultures: the Midrashim of the Palestinian rabbis, the homilies of 
the Greek Church Fathers. The fact that in Yannai’s manuscripts found 


71 See Rowe, op. cit., 145-6. 
2 Zulay, op. cit., 254. 
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in the Genizah, the formulation of the hymns is often corroborated by 
Biblical quotations introduced by 11N25 “as it is written...” or WANN 
“and it is said...” allows one to consider the poem as a full-fledged 
commentary of the Torah. As in Talmudic and Midrashic literature, 
these introductory formulas introduce the loci probantes wherefrom 
the paratext draws its authority. The affinity between hymnody and 
homily in the Byzantine-dominated Near East is further corroborated 
by the term madrashda by which the Syriac poetic tradition refers to 
the stanzaic form of the sacred hymn. From a morphophonetic view- 
point madrdshd is the exact equivalent of Hebrew midrash, the term 
by which Jewish tradition designates the genre of jurisprudential or 
homiletic commentary. 

However, beyond the similarity between Romanos’s and Yannais’s 
Sitze im Leben in their respective cultural horizon, one should not 
neglect an important generic-pragmatic difference between Romanos’s 
hymnody and the Hebrew piyyut of Byzantine Palestine. Whereas 
Yannai follows the Pentateuch pericope after pericope (according to 
the triennial division that was specific to Palestinian Judaism), Roma- 
nos skips through the Old and New Testaments, choosing only those 
stories where he can indulge in typological or moralistic interpreta- 
tions. Yet, as far as these highlighted parts of the commented text are 
concerned, Romanos’s rewriting is far more exhaustive and linear than 
that of Yannai. The Hebrew poet usually selects only one idea of the 
lemma, usually the first verse of a pericope or of an episode.” More- 
over, there is a difference between the way Yannai relies on the for- 
mulation of the Hebrew text of the Bible and Romanos’s relationship 
to the LXX text. Most of Yannai’s verses are original creations rather 
than an embedding of Biblical phrases. This relative freedom towards 
the model is occasionally compensated by the insertion of refrains that 
consist of whole Biblical verses quoted as such. As for Romanos, he 
does quote the Holy Writ, but not verbatim. Most of the time, he tries 
to upgrade stylistically the rather clumsy formulation of the LXX by 
substituting certain words by their more sophisticated synonyms or 
by adopting a word order that is more elastic than the relatively rigid 
syntax of Biblical Greek. 


3 About this technique, see Fleischer, op. cit., 20-1. 
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An example of this poetic rewriting that is tantamount to an intra- 
lingual translation is provided by the Hymn on the sacrifice of Abra- 
ham. There, the verse of Genesis 22:2 


AaPé tov vidv cov tov &yanntov, dv hyaanoas, tov loadx, Kai nopedOntr 
cic THY YHV Thy DYNAN KAl &veveyKoV adTOV Exel Eig OAOKEPTOOLW... 
Take your son, your only son, Isaac, whom you love, and go to the high 
land. Sacrifice him there as a burnt offering, 


is reworded as such: 


AGPe noida tov &k tOv COV Anyovev, Svrep év yper Eoxer TapapbOrov 
Kai opcéEov pot “Take your son, the one from your flesh, whom you 
received in your old age as a solace, and slaughter to me.” 


Romanos took over the basic word order of the verse and introduced 
formal changes that smooth out the style. Instead of the Hebraism 
consisting in the repetition of the article before the noun and the 
adjective, he uses the article only once before the determination éx 
TOV CGV Anyovev “from your flesh.” By itself, this syntactic structure 
may be viewed as a rule-breaking inversion of the expected prosaic 
construction tov ék TOv Ov Aayévev raida “the son (that is) from 
your flesh” Another touch of refinement is the use of the predicate 
rapapo8iov “as a solace” as a hyperbaton at the end of the relative 
clause. Lastly, the replacement of the Biblical phrasing &véveyxov adtov 
Exel cig OAoKaiproovw “bring him there as a burnt offering” by opafov 
ow “slaughter to me” enhances the expressiveness of the formulation. 
Unlike the periphrase dvéveyxov atv éxei cig OAOKapnwow “bring 
him there as a burnt offering” that focuses on the dimension of wor- 
ship involved in the sacrifice, the use of cocEov “slaughter” stresses in 
all its crudity the concrete nature of the act, that is accomplished, as 
it were, without any religious framework. As for the deliberate drop- 
ping of the direct object, it may be explained either by a euphemism 
or by the fact that the audience already knows that the ram will be 
slaughtered instead of Isaac. This last example shows that Romanos’s 
rewording of the Biblical letter does not necessarily function as a klas- 
sische Dampfung of the clumsy formulation of the Holy Writ. Some- 
times, it can condense in a striking way the periphrastic/euphemistic 
phrasing of the source. One can measure here the margin of innova- 
tion Romanos allows to himself in his relationship to the Bible. In 


4 TI, 2, v. 4-5 in Romanos le Mélode, Hymnes, I, 140. 
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spite of these differences in the way of relying on the formulation of 
the Biblical letter, the purpose of creating a poetic paratext to the Holy 
Scripture is common to Hebrew Piyyut and to Romanos. Furthermore, 
in each case, the paratext of the Bible has been inserted in the respec- 
tive liturgies of rabbinical Judaism and Byzantine Orthodoxy. Yannai’s 
gerobot were supposed to be recited during the repetition of the ‘Ami- 
dah, immediately before the gedushah.* As for Romanos’s hymns, 
they are not part of the Eucharistic service stricto sensu. Nonetheless, 
they belong to the liturgy in a broader sense, inasmuch as each of the 
cycles related to specific characters is supposed to be publicly recited 
at Matins or Vespers during Lent or after Easter or at the day in which 
the main character of the hymn is celebrated. Lastly, it is notewor- 
thy that both Yannai’s piyyutim and Romanos’s hymns seem to have 
been performed in an antiphonic way. Indeed, the assembly probably 
repeated the refrain marking the end of each stanza. 

Considered from the viewpoint of their respective sources of 
inspiration—the Hebrew Bible on the one hand, the LXX on the 
other—the classical piyyut and Romanos’s hymnography may share 
some common features. If we turn now to the ontological-pragmatic 
status of these poetic rewordings of the Bible, significant differences 
appear between them. Whereas Romanos verses function as a lengthy 
homily that draws on the morality of the scriptural narrative for an 
edification purpose, the Classical piyyut is a rewriting in the form of 
densely formulated lyrical verses where the message is less important 
than the formal design. In other words, Romanos decodes the text 
to make it available to a human public. On the contrary, Palestinian 
piyyut encodes the poem and transforms it into a tool of commu- 
nication with the divine realm constituted by God and His angelic 
retinue. 

This fundamental difference between Romanos’s decoding and Yan- 
nai’s encoding overlaps with the distinction between didactic poetry 
and genuine lyric. Moreover, the location of Yannai’s qerobot and 
Romanos’s kondakia within their respective liturgical framework cor- 
roborates the impression that in the former case, the poetic word is 
extremely dense, whereas in the latter case, the sacred poetry appears 


5 On the exact location of Yannai’s hymns within the repetition of the ‘Amidah, 
see I. Davidson, Mahzor Yannai: A Liturgical Work of the VIIth Century (New York, 
1919), xxvi-voxxiv. 
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most of the time as a long sequence of diluted arguties. As we just 
mentioned, Yannai’s gerobot preceded the recitation of the gedushah, 
the most solemn and intense moment of Jewish prayer in general and 
of the ‘Amidah in particular. On the other hand, Romanos’s hymns 
are recited during Vesper or Matins, that is, during an office that is no 
more than a preparation toward the Eucharistic service. Lastly, there 
is an interesting difference between Yannai’s hymns and Romanos’s 
kondakia as far as their respective literary reception is concerned. 
Apart from the gerobah ONAN V5 NN and other piyyutim of 
doubtful attribution preserved in the Ashkenazic tradition, Yannai’s 
poems are known only because they have been discovered in the Cairo 
Genizah. This occultation is due among other factors to the rivalry 
between the Palestinian tradition and the Babylonian one. Since the 
latter succeeded in imposing its Talmud and its annual cycle of peri- 
copes over the entire Jewish world, Yannai’s huge literary production, 
which was organically related to the triennial cycle of Torah reading, 
became obsolete. On the contrary, Romanos’s hymnodic produc- 
tion was universally accepted by Greek Orthodox liturgical tradition. 
Moreover, it was translated into Church Slavonic, which endowed it 
with a widespread diffusion among those of the Slavs who embraced 
Eastern Christianity.” When some Orthodox nations developed the 
liturgical use of their ethnic languages, as in Wallachia and Moldavia 
by the end of the seventeenth century, Romanos’s hymns were also 
translated into these new liturgical tongues. The contrast between the 
gradual occultation of Yannai’s hymns and the spreading of Roma- 
nos’s kondakia throughout the Orthodox world may cause the impres- 
sion that Yannai’s poetic production constitutes a dead end from the 
viewpoint of the history of literature. However, Yannai’s poetics had 
at least the merit of serving as a model for later representatives of Pal- 
estinian piyyut, especially Eleazar ben Ha-Kallir. In its turn, the sacred 
poetry of the latter was instrumental in the crystallization of the hym- 
nographic schools that developed in ninth to tenth-century Italy and 
later on in Ashkenaz from the end of the eleventh century.” It would 


6 The name ‘Pwpavocg MeAwddc has been translated as Roman Sladkopevec “Roman 
the sweet singer” in Church Slavonic. This rendering probably displays the interfer- 
ence of the designation of David in 2 Samuel 23:1 (LXX: II Kings 23:2), that is, “the 
sweet psalmist of Israel” (6 yAvKds yaAuwdis tod Iopand). 

27 On the translatio studii that brought the Palestinian lore of Classical Piyyut from 
Palestine to Italy and from Italy to Germany, see Flesicher, op. cit., 607-16. 
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be interesting to examine to what extent the legacy of Hellenic rheto- 
ric attested in Yannai’s Hebrew hymns and in Romanos’s kondakia 
managed to survive throughout the development of Classical Piyyut 
from the seventh to thirteenth century, as well as in the translation of 
Byzantine hymnody into Eastern European languages. 


III. ConcLusion 


If we try to draw a balance of the convergence vs. divergence between 
Yannai’s hymnody and Romanos’s one, it appears that the similari- 
ties are more obvious at the level of formal analysis. Once we address 
the question of the pragmatic-ontological status of these poetic 
rewordings of the Biblical letter, significant differences appear. This 
discrepancy between the conclusions of the formal analysis and the 
considerations that arose from a pragmatic-ontological inquiry ought 
to be meditated. It may reveal that the adoption of Hellenic rhetoric 
patterns by a Hebrew hymnographer is absolutely independent from 
the contents and the ideas conveyed by the poems. After all, there is no 
total adequation between Hellenism and Christian identity. The recu- 
peration of the legacy of Hellenic culture by the Fathers of the Greek 
Church does not obliterate that until the end of the Second Sophistic, 
at least, Hellenism was rather associated with the pagan lore, as shown 
by the use of “EAAnvec to refer to the pagans. At the time of Yannai’s 
and Romanos’s floruit in the first half of the sixth century, the Chris- 
tianizing of Greek paideia was still a recent event, which left open 
the possibility of borrowing the tools of Greek rhetoric without giving 
the impression of being committed to Christianity. Thus, Yannai felt 
confident enough to adapt to Hebrew poetry the refined concetti and 
tropes of Greek rhetoric in order to upgrade the poetic patterns inher- 
ited from Yosse ben Yosse. 

What we have tried to reconstruct in this paper is not so much 
a common Zeitgeist, as a pool of formal refinements shared by both 
Romanos and Yannai. Indeed, the concept of Zeitgeist is perhaps too 
abstract and ideological in comparison with the outmost concrete and 
technical aspects involved by the points of encounter between both 
hymnographers. Rather than of a transfer of ideas, one should speak 
here of a transfer of technologies. Obviously, this transfer did not 
pass directly from Yannai to Romanos nor vice versa, but through the 
mediation of the legacy of Greek rhetoric. Needless to say, the resort to 
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rhetoric devices does not necessarily mean that Romanos’s or Yannai’s 
poetry is just rhetorical. The acclimatization of these borrowed pat- 
terns to another language (in the case of Yannai and the Syriac hym- 
nographers) or to another literary genre (in the case of Romanos) was 
responsible for the change of status of the rhetoric ornaments. From 
simple prosaic tropes they became an integral part of the architecture 
of the new poetic forms. The lead of rhetoric was transubstantiated 
into the gold of lyrical poetry by virtue of the alchemy of the cross- 
cultural exchanges. 


EARLY HALAKHIC LITERATURE 


Hillel I. Newman 


Halakhic literature stands in a state of tension between the poles of 
the two major centers of Rabbinic activity and learning, Palestine 
and Babylonia, from the inception of the two Talmudim well into the 
Middle Ages. The Palestinian (or “Jerusalem”) Talmud itself reached 
its final form among Jews living under Byzantine rule. Little remains 
of the halakhic works produced thereafter by the Jews of Byzantine 
Palestine over a period of two hundred years or more until the Muslim 
conquest, but such sources as survive are all the more valuable for the 
light they shed not only on the history of halakha but also on the social 
history of the Jews in a period that is in general poorly documented. 
Though halakhic activity in Palestine did not cease under Islam, our 
survey is devoted specifically to the literature of Jews under Byzantine 
rule, thus for the period from the Muslim conquest until the end of the 
tenth century we shall turn to Europe, and in particular to southern 
Italy, where the Palestinian tradition continued to exert its influence 
and whence it spread farther north to the German Jewish communi- 
ties of Ashkenaz. 


I. THE PALESTINIAN TALMUD AND BYZANTIUM 


The dating of rabbinic literature is notoriously difficult: the works are 
mostly corporate creations, chronologically stratified and vigorously 
redacted, arising in a milieu of oral composition. The primary chrono- 
logical indicators are the named sages for whom a relative chronol- 
ogy can be established and occasional allusions to historical events or 
persons which can be dated absolutely. In the case of the Palestinian 
Talmud, the latest historical event recorded is commonly thought to 
be the ill-fated Persian campaign of Julian in 363 (PT Nedarim 3:2, 
37d; PT Shevuot 3:9, 34d). In fact, other passages may be dated with 
confidence to the eighties of the fourth century—and perhaps even 
later. For example, PT Sanhedrin 10:6, 21b, alludes to a Roman official 
named Proclus, whose visit to Sepphoris caused such consternation 
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that Rabbi Mana instructed the local bakers to bake bread for him, 
at the price of violating the Sabbath (or Passover). Proclus should be 
identified with the governor of Palestine of the same name, who was 
appointed to that position c. 380, after which he proceeded to climb the 
administrative ladder until becoming praefectus urbi Constantinopolis 
(388-392).! The chronology and circumstances of the final redaction 
of the Palestinian Talmud remain a matter of speculation, but scholars 
generally assume that this took place in the late fourth or early fifth 
century, marking the end of the amoraic period in Palestine. Many 
assume that amoraic activity came to an end due to persecution of the 
Jews under the Theodosian emperors.’ This is a plausible explanation, 
though lacking in direct evidence. On the other hand, the hypothesis 
that the termination of the Jewish patriarchate some time between 415 
and 429 resulted in the redaction of the Palestinian Talmud is less con- 
vincing. The later patriarchs were increasingly removed from the rab- 
binic world and its academies, and the last members of the dynasty are 
strikingly absent from rabbinic works; it is unlikely that the extinction 
of the institution should have had such a dramatic effect on the activ- 
ity of the amoraim. Circumstantial evidence suggests other factors: it 
is possible that the waves of foreign invasion which disrupted life in 
Palestine in the late fourth and early fifth centuries contributed to the 
termination of the academic process which produced the Palestinian 
Talmud.’ 

Though the completion of the Palestinian Talmud may rightfully 
be assigned to the Byzantine period, the text is frustratingly spare in 
explicit references to those events and transformations of the fourth- 
century Roman world which loom so large in our-own historiographical 


* On Proclus see R. Delmaire, Les responsables des finances impériales au Bas-Empire 
romain (iv’-vi’ s.) (Bruxelles, 1989), 104-8 (esp. p. 105). I discuss the circumstances of 
this event and analyze other chronological data in a forthcoming paper, “The Problem 
of Dating the Redaction of the Palestinian Talmud” (in Hebrew). 

? For a survey of scholarly opinion see G. Stemberger, Introduction to the Talmud 
and Midrash (Edinburgh, 1996°), 169-71. On the Palestinian Talmud in general see 
L. Moskowitz, “The Formation and Character of the Jerusalem Talmud,” in The Cam- 
bridge History of Judaism, Vol. 4, ed., S. Katz (Cambridge, 2006), 663-77. 

3 For discussion see H. Newman, Jerome and the Jews (PhD diss., Hebrew Uni- 
versity of Jerusalem, 1997), 13-24 (Hebrew). On the possible effects of demographic 
decline in areas of Jewish settlement in the fourth century see U. Leibner, “Settlement 
Patterns in the Eastern Galilee: Implications Regarding the Transformation of Rab- 
binic Culture in Late Antiquity,” in Jewish Identities in Antiquity: Studies in Memory 
of Menahem Stern, eds., L. Levine and D, Schwartz (Tiibingen, 2009), 269-95. 
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perspective. One searches in vain for Constantine and his successors 
(with the exception of Julian) and for testimony to the ascent of Chris- 
tianity. Were we dependent solely on this work, we would have no 
notion of the most distinctive phenomena of Palestinian Christian- 
ity in the fourth century: the re-invention of Jerusalem as a Christian 
city, the emergence of Holy Land pilgrimage, and the establishment 
of monasticism. Attempts to uncover a manifestly Byzantine context, 
either in a putative overarching program of religious debate* or in 
allegedly meaningful formal analogies between the Talmud and Justin- 
ian’s Digesta,’ have not proven particularly successful. The indifference 
of the Talmud towards what we deem most important is a fact which 
warrants our attention, but if we insist on taking the measure of all 
things only by what appear in our own eyes to be the cardinal issues 
of the age, we beg the question. Perhaps the problem itself needs to 
be reframed. 


II. THE MaA‘ASIM LI-VNEI ERETZ YISRAEL® 


The closure of the Palestinian Talmud did not mark the end of halakhic 
literary activity in Byzantine Palestine, though that which followed was 
inferior in both scope and conceptual innovation to the classical works 
of the tannaim and amoraim. With few exceptions, the authors and 


4 See for example J. Neusner, Judaism and Christianity in the Age of Constantine: 
History, Messiah, Israel, and the Initial Confrontation (Chicago, 1987). Cf. the critique 
of M. Goodman, “Palestinian Rabbis and the Conversion of Constantine to Christian- 
ity,” in The Talmud Yerushalmi and Graeco-Roman Culture, Vol. 2, eds., P. Schafer 
and C. Hezser (Tiibingen, 2000), 1-9. See also A. Schremer, “The Christianization of 
the Roman Empire and Rabbinic Literature,” in Jewish Identities in Antiquity: Stud- 
ies in Memory of Menahem Stern, eds., L. Levine and D. Schwartz (Tiibingen, 2009), 
349-66. 

> See C. Hezser, “The Codification of Legal Knowledge in Late Antiquity: The Tal- 
mud Yerushalmi and Roman Law Codes,” in The Talmud Yerushalmi and Graeco- 
Roman Culture, Vol. 1, ed., P. Schafer (Tiibingen, 1998), 581-641. Many of the 
similarities are typical of legal texts in general or are simply trivial. Hezser herself 
doubts any direct connection between the two sources and in fact assumes that the 
Palestinian Talmud preceded the Digesta, though her proposed chronology is still 
inordinately late. Furthermore, her assumptions concerning the use of written sources 
in the process of redaction are highly overstated. On the orality of rabbinic literature 
see especially Y. Sussmann, “‘Oral Torah’ Plain and Simple,” in Talmudic Studies 
Vol. 3, eds., Y. Sussmann and D. Rosenthal (Jerusalem, 2005), 209-384 (Hebrew). 

§ The entire topic is treated in detail in H. Newman, The Ma‘asim li-vnei Eretz 
Yisrael: Halakha and History in Byzantine Palestine (forthcoming, Yad Ben-Zvi Press, 
Jerusalem [Hebrew)]). 
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editors of later works hid behind a veil of anonymity. We can only 
speculate on the cause of this phenomenon, which perhaps reflects 
the authors’ own sense of post-classical identity and of subordination 
to the named luminaries of earlier generations. The absence of named 
and identifiable Sages also complicates the problem of dating these 
compositions, forcing us to depend upon other kinds of data to estab- 
lish chronology. 

The outstanding example of post-amoraic halakhic literature from 
Palestine is the collection (or collections) known as the Ma‘asim li- 
vnei Eretz Yisrael—“The Rulings’ of the People of the Land of Israel.” 
The remains of the Ma‘asim are so fragmented and the sources con- 
taining them so diverse, that some have suggested that there never was 
a single book of Ma‘asim; they suppose instead that various collections 
of Ma‘asim literature were in circulation.’ Yet for all that, the surviv- 
ing material appears to reflect a coherent context of time and place. 
Because of their importance for an appreciation of Palestinian Judaism 
under Byzantine rule and because they are relatively unknown outside 
the circle of talmudic scholarship, they merit a detailed discussion. 

The Ma‘asim largely, though not exclusively, take the form of brief 
halakhic responsa, and there is little apparent order in the sequence 
of topics addressed. This implies that the issues raised come from the 
fabric of daily life and should be of special interest to the social histo- 
rian, even though in their present form the passages have clearly been 
reworked by their editors and some may even be editorial contrivances— 
as is occasionally the case with halakhic responsa in general. It has 
been suggested that the Ma‘asim are no less than gleanings from the 
protocols of the “Sanhedrin” in Tiberias, but our knowledge of the 
existence and nature of that institution in the Byzantine and early 
Muslim periods is spotty at best and is insufficient to support such a 
claim. There is no doubt, however, that the Ma‘asim are of Palestinian 
provenance: this is manifest not only in their name (for the source, 
see below), but also in their language—Palestinian Hebrew—and in 
the Palestinian orientation of their halakhic rulings. In those matters 
where we can identify a difference of opinion between the halakhic 


? On this sense of ma‘ase see S. Lieberman, Studies in Palestinian Talmudic Litera- 
ture (Jerusalem, 1991), 277-9 (Hebrew). 

§ Y. Sussmann, “A Halakhic Inscription from the Beth Shean Valley,” Tarbiz 43 
(1974): 144 (Hebrew); M. Friedman, “Marriage Laws in the Wake of the Ma‘asim 
li-vnei Eretz Yisrael,” Tarbiz 50 (1981): 210-1 (Hebrew). 
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traditions of Palestine and Babylonia, the Ma‘asim always favor the 
former.’ 

‘The first modern scholar to take note of the existence of the Ma‘asim 
was S. J. Rapoport, who drew attention to a passage in Sefer Ha- 
makhria‘, by the thirteenth-century Italian scholar, R. Isaiah di Trani 
the Elder. The latter, remarking upon the source of an obscure halakha 
in Halakhot Gedolot of R. Simeon Kayyara, quoted a responsum of 
the eleventh-century Babylonian Gaon, R. Hai: “We do not know 
whence R. Simeon copied these matters, but we have heard that they 
were found in the Ma‘asim li-vnei Eretz Yisrael, and he copied them 
from there.”’® The halakha in question, concerning the impurity of 
wine or oil contaminated by a mouse or other creeping thing, appar- 
ently derives indirectly from a passage in the Palestinian Talmud, and 
Rapoport surmised that R. Simeon Kayyara must have been familiar 
with a Palestinian book of “deeds” (ma‘asim) which was in some way 
dependent upon that Talmud." Halakhot Gedolot, written in the ninth 
century, marks one chronological boundary for dating the Ma‘asim. 
Gratz pointed to another allusion to them in a different geonic work 
from Babylonia, Seder Tannaim Ve-amoraim. After referring to the 
Sages nominally associated with the closing of the Mishna, the for- 
mation of the Babylonian Talmud, and the period of the savoraim, 
Seder Tannaim Ve-amoraim adds enigmatically: “R. Jonathan, the 
end of ma‘ase.”!? Gratz argued that in context ma‘ase must refer to a 
halakhic work, which he identified with the Ma‘asim li-vnei Eretz Yis- 
rael known to R. Simeon Kayyara. Though his theory that the Ma ‘asim 
are none other than the so-called Minor Tractates is unfounded, he 
plausibly argued that Seder Tannaim Ve-amoraim implies a date for 
the Ma‘asim close to those given for the savoraim and suggested that 
they were composed between 550 and 650.” Of the mysterious R. Jon- 
athan and the role he played in the closure of the Ma‘asim, we know 
nothing beyond what we find in this one brief passage. 


° In a posthumously published note, Ta-Shma argued that the Ma‘asim originated 
in Byzantium some time between the eighth and tenth centuries. See I. Ta~Shma, Stud- 
ies in Medieval Rabbinic Literature, Vol. 3 (Jerusalem, 2005), 255-8 (Hebrew). For a 
response see Newman, Ma ‘asim, chapter 3. 

© Sefer Ha-makhria‘, c. 36, ed. S. Wertheimer, 213. 

11 §. Rapoport, “The Life of Rabbenu Nissim,” Toledot, Vol. 2 (Warsaw, 1913), 90 
(Hebrew). 

2 Seder Tannaim Ve-amoraim, ed, K. Kahan, 10: NWyA AID [NIV NH 

3-H, Gratz, Geschichte der Juden, Vol. 5 (Leipzig, 1909), 20, 403. 
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The discovery of the Cairo Geniza marked the beginning of a new 
chapter in the study of the Ma‘asim. Trawling the Geniza for remains 
of geonic literature, B. M. Lewin came across several manuscript frag- 
ments containing halakhot of an unknown variety. Their Hebrew and 
their halakha were Palestinian, and they were distinguished by repeated 
use of the phrase kakh ha-ma‘ase (“this is the ruling”) to introduce 
the answers to questions posed. Lewin concluded that these were por- 
tions of the lost Ma‘asim li-vnei Eretz Yisrael. Searching for the same 
formula in geonic and later medieval literature, he discovered several 
clusters of such halakhot not attested in the Geniza material." In short 
order, other scholars published additional Geniza fragments contain- 
ing the phrase kakh ha-ma‘ase or kakh hu ha-ma‘ase; in some manu- 
scripts these halakhot were marked with the heading ma‘ase. At the 
same time, speculation over the presence of vestiges of other Ma‘asim 
in medieval literature was rife, as scholars broadened their criteria for 
identification, usually with insufficient reason." 

As the quantity of material attributed to the Ma‘asim has grown, so 
has the problem of defining the boundaries of the corpus. While cer- 
tain sources—mainly those defined by the formal criteria mentioned 
above—enjoy scholarly consensus, the status of many others is dis- 
puted. This is especially true of passages adjacent to but distinct from 
those more readily identified in the manuscripts. As a result, scholarly 
discussion is often plagued inadvertently by conflicting assumptions 
over the scope of the corpus. In the remarks which follow, I have taken 
a minimalist position with regard to the problem of identification.” 
Special mention should be made of a group of manuscripts which con- 
tain Palestinian halakhot incorporating material from the Ma‘asim but 


4 B. Lewin, “Ma‘asim li-vnei Eretz Yisrael,” Tarbiz 1/1 (1930): 79-101 (Hebrew). 

15 J. Epstein, “Ma‘asim li-vnei Eretz Yisrael,” Tarbiz 1/2 (1930): 33-42; J. Mann, 
“Sefer ha-ma‘asim li-vnei Eretz Yisrael,” Tarbiz 1/3 (1930): 1-14; J. Epstein, “Teach- 
ings of the Land of Israel,” Tarbiz 2 (1930): 308-27; B. Lewin, “From the Geniza 
Fragments,” Tarbiz 2 (1931): 383-410; Z. Rabinovitz, “Sefer ha-ma‘asim li-vnei Eretz 
Yisrael,” Tarbiz 41 (1972): 275-305; M. Margaliot, Halakhot of the Land of Israel from 
the Geniza (Jerusalem, 1973) (esp. pp. 39-55); M. Friedman, “Two Fragments from 
Sefer ha-ma‘asim li-vnei Eretz Yisrael,” Sinai 74 (1974): 14-36; idem, “‘Ma‘ase gadol: 
A New Fragment from the Ma‘asim li-vnei Eretz Yisrael,” Tarbiz 51 (1982): 193-205. 
All of these publications are in Hebrew. 

6 The edition of the text in Newman, Ma‘asim, contains seventy-three different 
passages, not counting parallel sources. The majority are attested only in Geniza 
manuscripts; the rest have been culled from collections of geonic responsa and other 
medieval halakhic sources. 
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not sharing their formal characteristics. These seem to be later adapta- 
tions of the primary texts, though it is difficult to say when they were 
composed.” 

As more texts have surfaced, Gratz’s hypothesis of a late sixth- or 
early seventh-century date for the compilation of the Ma‘asim has 
come to appear increasingly likely. Various scholars have observed 
that the relative abundance of Greek words, including several unat- 
tested in earlier rabbinic literature, suggests a pre-Muslim date. This is 
not to deny the continued use of Greek as an administrative language 
in Palestine until the beginning of the eighth century or as a literary 
language among Christian authors until the beginning of the ninth." 
Yet there are a number of indications that Byzantine rule was still in 
place at the time of the formulation of these halakhot, while there is 
no compelling positive evidence for a Muslim dating. 

Let us examine some examples of Greek in the Ma ‘asim. In a Geniza 
manuscript published by Lewin we read of “someone who went abroad 
(x°202N5 = Eévic) and committed evil deeds, and was apprehended by 
the authority of the governor (or: government), and stood in YIP 
(= xivdvvoc), and was tortured in the DITIND (= mpdodoc), and con- 
fessed his name, and the name of his town was such and such, and 
he was tortured and died.” Lieberman has suggested that rivdvvoc 
should be read here as a Greek calque of the Latin periculum, in its 
legal sense of “trial” or “punishment.” Furthermore, he demonstrated 
that from the fifth century on mpdodog is used to describe judicial 
cross-examination by means of torture.” 


See Friedman, “Marriage Laws,” 209-42. 

18 See for example: P.-L. Gatier, “Les inscriptions grecques d’époque islamique 
(VII*-VIII* siécles) en Syrie du Sud,” in La Syrie de Byzance 4 l'Islam, VIIF- VIE siécles, 
eds., P. Canivet and J.-P. Rey Coquais (Damascus, 1992), 145-57; L. Di Segni, “Greek 
Inscriptions in Transition from the Byzantine to the Early Islamic period,” in From 
Hellenism to Islam: Cultural and Linguistic Change in the Roman Near East, eds., 
H. Cotton, R. Hoyland, J. Price and D. Wasserstein (Cambridge, 2009), 352-73; 
S. Griffith, “Greek into Arabic: Life and Letters in the Monasteries of Palestine in the 
Ninth Century: The Example of the Summa Theologiae Arabica,” Byzantion 56 (1986): 
117-38. 

19 Lewin, “Ma‘asim li-vnei Eretz Yisrael,” 93 (= no. 9 in Newman, Ma‘asim). The 
translation given here incorporates several emendations to the text. The halakhic issue 
at stake in this instance is whether a single gentile’s testimony is sufficient to establish 
the death of the Jew and thereby enable his wife to remarry. 

20 §. Lieberman, Texts and Studies (New York, 1974), 18-19, 95-100. By the seventh 
century the word is found in Syriac in the same sense. 
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Several Ma‘asim deal with the formulation of legal documents. 
In one partially corrupt passage we read of the status of a testament 
Cp nt = d100qKn) containing the term PANTS, ie., de0gunv— 
“I have bequeathed.””’ The term itself is found in earlier rabbinic sources. 
In Greek papyri it is attested from the second to sixth centuries C.E.” 

Another text defines the competing rights of a widow and of off- 
spring to the property of the deceased. If the heirs choose to let the 
widow remain in the home of the deceased, they are instructed to pre- 
pare D°0"0"13 of the property to prevent it being squandered by her.” 
As Méléze-Modrzejewski has suggested, 0°D"D"33 should be read as a 
Hebrew transcription of Greek yv@otc, in the sense of “inventory.”™ 
This usage is found in the Greek papyri by the fifth century C.E,; it also 
made its way into Syriac. The practice itself is not found in earlier rab- 
binic sources. By way of comparison, let us note that in 531 Justinian 
legislated that heirs could limit the claims made on their inheritance 
by creditors of the deceased if they prepared an inventory of property 
within thirty days of the day of death.”* The law of Justinian does not 
describe circumstances identical to those of the Ma‘asim, but it is sug- 
gestive of possible external influence on Jewish legal practice regarding 
inheritance. 

Elsewhere we find the Ma‘asim addressing the issue of a gentile who 
chooses, in a dispute with a Jew, to turn to a Jewish court for judg- 
ment. The judges are instructed in such a case to obtain an arbitra- 
tion agreement (N"’OIND1p = compromissum) from the gentile.”* The 
insistence on an arbitration agreement probably reflects the limited 
authority of Jewish judges from the perspective of Byzantine law. In 
398 Jewish judges were reduced to the status of arbitrators by impe- 
rial legislation, and litigants were required to sign a compromissum.” 


4 Epstein, “Ma‘asim li-vnei Eretz Yisrael,” 42 (= no. 39 in Newman, Ma‘asim). 

2 To the best of my knowledge, the latest published document containing the term 
is P. Cair. Masp. 67151, dated 570 C.E. 

23 Mann, “Sefer ha-ma‘asim li-vnei Eretz Yisrael,” 9-10 (= no. 31 in Newman, 
Ma‘asim). 

4 Additional note by J. Méléze-Modrzejewski in D. Sperber, A Dictionary of Greek 
and Latin Legal Terms in Rabbinic Literature (Ramat-Gan, 1984), 210. 

25 Codex Iustinianus 6.30.22. 

26 Mann, “Sefer ha-ma‘asim li-vnei Eretz Yisrael,” 8 (= no. 28 in Newman, 
Ma‘asim). 

77 Codex Theodosianus 2.1.10. See O. Irshai, “An Apostate as Heir in Geonic 
Responsa— Foundations of a Legal Ruling and Its Parallels in Gentile Law,” Shenaton 
ha-mishpat ha-‘ivri, 11-12 (1984-1986), 450 n. 43 (Hebrew). 
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There is some uncertainty concerning the identity of these litigants: 
would the authority of the judges as arbitrators be recognized only in 
disputes between Jews, or also between Jews and gentiles? By the time 
of Justinian, the law stated expressly that only Jews could turn to Jew- 
ish judges for arbitration.” The ruling of the Ma‘asim implies that the 
legal standing of Jewish judges was subject to certain changes not fully 
reflected in surviving Byzantine legal sources.” At any rate, it is note- 
worthy that only in a dispute involving a gentile is a compromissum 
required. Presumably in disputes between Jews the judge’s authority 
was generally unchallenged, regardless of his status in Byzantine law. 

The Ma‘asim state that “a document issued without the brateia 
(AN'VD"N) or a date or which is unsigned is invalid.”* The consul- 
ate (bmateta) served as a standard for dating Roman documents for 
hundreds of years, and though the institution was for all intents and 
purposes obsolete after 541 (the year of the consulate of Basilius), doc- 
uments continued to be dated pet& thy bxatetav (post-consulatum), 
first from the consulate of Basilius, then according to the regnal years 
of the emperors. According to Friedman, the dnateta of the Ma‘asim 
should be understood in the broadest sense as a royal era, following 
the vague usage of TN’VA’N in rabbinic aggada.”' It is likely, how- 
ever, given the fact that the passage in question comes from a legal 
text and that the era of the consulate is in fact prevalent in Byzantine 
documents and is even the subject of imperial legislation, that bxateta 
should be understood in its formal sense in the Ma‘asim as well. If 
this is the case, it is clear that the passage must pre-date the Muslim 
conquest, at which time the papyrological record of consular dating in 
the East comes to an end.” Dating by a foreign empire would also be 
problematic according to rabbinic halakha.* 

The Ma‘asim shed light on various aspects of Jewish life in Palestine 
towards the end of Byzantine rule, including the role of Jewish courts 


28 See A. Rabello, “Civil Jewish Jurisdiction in the Days of Emperor Justinian (527- 
565): Codex Justinianus 1.9.8,” Israel Law Review 33 (1999): 51-66 (esp. 61-62). 

2? See S. Schwartz, Imperialism and Jewish Society, 200 B.C.E. to 640 C.E. (Prince- 
ton, 2001), 120 n. 58. 

3° Lewin, “Ma‘asim li-vnei Eretz Yisrael,” 96 (= no. 21 in Newman, Ma‘asim). 

3! M. Friedman, “The Hypateia (the Royal Era) in Documents and in the Midrash: 
Reality of the Ancient World in Literary Garb,” Te‘uda 11 (1996): 205-29 (Hebrew). 

On the consular era in the papyri and in Byzantine law see R. Bagnall and 
K. Worp, Chronological Systems of Byzantine Egypt (Leiden, 2004), 88-98. 

33 Cf. Mishna Gittin 8.5. 
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and judges, economics and numismatics, and standards of modest 
dress and behavior for Jewish women. Of particular interest are those 
passages which deal with cases of apostasy, a problem which assumes 
far greater proportions in the Ma‘asim than in earlier halakhic litera- 
ture. We conclude our survey with one example to illustrate the phe- 
nomenon. In a Geniza manuscript published by Friedman we find a 
question posed concerning the status of gittin (bills of divorce) sent by 
husbands who have apostatized under duress to their wives residing 
among Jews in a different province (AYITDR = énapyia). The hus- 
bands were forbidden to leave their place of residence, and the git- 
tin were delivered by another apostate, who, it seems, converted of 
his own free will and was therefore at liberty to travel.** There is no 
explicit indication of the circumstances of the forced conversion of 
the Jews, but the allusion to their limited freedom of movement is 
suggestive. Such measures are familiar from Visigothic Spain, as we 
learn from a law promulgated by Erviga in 681 and ratified in the 
same year by the Twelfth Council of Toledo.* Yet the same practice 
is known already from the eve of the Muslim conquest. According to 
the Doctrina Iacobi, after having been forced to convert to Christianity 
by imperial decree in 632, the merchant Jacob was forbidden to leave 
North Africa to meet his supplier in Constantinople until the latter 
appealed to a highly placed patron for assistance.*° 


il. THe Minor TRACTATES AND OTHER WorRKS 


Various halakhic works not included in the classical corpora of the 
Mishna, Tosefta, and the two Talmudim are commonly known col- 
lectively as the Minor Tractates.*” There is no formal canon of Minor 
Tractates and the list of texts is a matter of convention. Prominent 
among the halakhic works (some of which also contain consider- 


34 Friedman, “Ma‘ase gadol,” 204-5 (= no. 73 in Newman, Ma‘asim). 

5 A. Linder, The Jews in the Legal Sources of the Early Middle Ages (Detroit, 1997), 
321-3, 518, 520-1. 

6 G. Dagron and V. Déroche, “Juifs et Chrétiens dans l’Orient du VII" siécle,” 
Travaux et mémoires 11 (1991): 216-9, 239-40. 

37 What follows is not a survey of the Minor Tractates, but merely an attempt to 
clarify their place within the larger question of halakhic literature in the Byzantine 
realm. For proper surveys see: M. Lerner, “The Minor Tractates,” in The Literature of 
the Sages, Part 1, ed., S. Safrai (Assen, 1987), 367-403; Stemberger, Introduction to the 
Talmud and Midrash, 225-32. 
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able aggadic material) are the tractates Soferim, Semahot, Kalla and 
Kalla Rabbati, Derekh Eretz Rabba and Derekh Eretz Zuta, Sefer Tora, 
Mezuza, Tefillin, Tzitzit, Avadim, Kutim, and Gerim. 

We have already seen that Gratz dated the Minor Tractates to the 
late sixth or early seventh century, but that was due to his mistaken 
assumption that they were identical with the Ma‘asim li-vnei Eretz 
Yisrael. In fact, it is impossible to generalize about the provenance of 
this heterogeneous group of texts. Some may antedate the Palestinian 
Talmud,* but others probably date to the geonic period. Furthermore, 
not all of them are Palestinian; Kalla Rabbati is clearly Babylonian. In 
the absence of explicit evidence, the most we can say is that the pos- 
sibility that some of these works (or portions of them) were composed 
in Byzantine Palestine is not altogether remote.” 

Besides the Ma‘asim, several other Palestinian halakhic texts known 
only or primarily from the Cairo Geniza have been dated by their edi- 
tors to the Byzantine period. In none of them is the evidence as com- 
pelling as in the Ma‘asim. Margaliot published what he called The Book 
of Blessings and Documents from two manuscripts and claimed on the 
basis of numismatic terminology that it should be dated between the 
fifth and the beginning of the seventh centuries.” He was unaware 
of the fact that Muslim monetary reform of Byzantine coinage took 
place only at the end of the seventh century and not at the time of the 
conquest. One of the documents copied in the book is dated 828 C.E., 
but Margaliot assumed that this was a late scribal interpolation. In 
any event, the book clearly draws on different sources. Thus while it 
is possible that portions of it are indeed pre-Muslim, that need not be 
the case for the entire work. 

On the basis of several manuscripts, Margaliot edited another text 
in Aramaic which he entitled Halakhot of Incest of the People of the 
Land of Israel. One passage in the work contains the word DD, a 
transcription of Greek yopic, i.e., “besides.” Margaliot concluded from 
this unusual example of Greek influence that the entire text was writ- 
ten in Palestine around the sixth century.” 


38 See for example the case made for an early dating of Semahot in D. Zlotnick, The 
Tractate “Mourning” (New Haven, 1966), 1-9 (“end of the third century”). 

> On Soferim and Byzantium see below. 

* Margaliot, Halakhot of the Land of Israel, 1-38 (esp. p. 26). For further discussion 
of the date, see the literature in n. 9. 

“| Margaliot, Halakhot of the Land of Israel, 56-71 (esp. p. 73). 
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Finally, Yehuda Feliks edited a text entitled Perek Zera‘im—“Chapter 
of Seeds,” pieced together by Margaliot from three Geniza fragments.” 
The work is largely aggadic and deals with the sprouting of seeds, plant 
development, and animal gestation, but the discussion has halakhic 
implications and is not merely academic. Feliks was of the opinion that 
Perek Zera‘im was written not long after the Palestinian Talmud.” 


IV. SOUTHERN ITALY 


After the Muslim conquest of Palestine, we must turn to southern Italy 
under Byzantine rule for examples of halakhic literature which might 
properly be considered “Byzantine.” The cultural and academic ties 
between the Jews of Italy and those of Palestine until the ninth or tenth 
century have long been recognized, as has the role of Italian Jews as 
a vehicle for the transmission of Palestinian teachings to Ashkenaz.“ 
But for all that, there are few halakhic works which may be attributed 
with any confidence to the Jews of Italy in this period. The most out- 
standing example is Halakhot Ketzuvot, which Margaliot argued was 
composed in Italy in the ninth century. Once again, the argument is 
in part numismatic: the book contains a reference to the tari, a popu- 
lar coin struck first in Muslim Sicily in the tenth(!) century; note that 
even if Margaliot is correct with regard to the country of origin, his 
chronology is mistaken.“ 

Recently Danzig has suggested southern Italy as one among sev- 
eral possible locations for the composition of various halakhic works 


*® In Margaliot, Halakhot of the Land of Israel, 153-200. A fourth fragment has 
been identified by N. Danzig, Introduction to Halakhot Pesuqot (New York, 1999), 
205 (Hebrew). 

® Cf. A. Lehnardt, “Pereq Zera‘im—eine Schrift aus der Zeit des Talmud 
Yerushalmi—Text, Ubersetzung und Kommentar,” Frankfurter Judaistische Beitrige 
30 (2003): 57-89. Lehnardt argues that the work is actually contemporaneous with 
the Palestinian Talmud. 

# A. Grossman, “When Did the Hegemony of Eretz Israel Cease in Italy?” in Masat 
Moshe: Studies in Jewish and Islamic Culture Presented to Moshe Gil, eds., E. Fleischer, 
M. Friedman, and J. Kraemer (Tel Aviv, 1998), 143-57 (Hebrew); Ta-Shma, Studies 
in Medieval Rabbinic Literature, 177-87; S. Emanuel, Fragments of the Tablets (Jeru- 
salem, 2007), 75-81 (Hebrew). 

5 M. Margaliot, ed., Halakhot Ketzuvot (Jerusalem, 1942), 11-20 (Hebrew). 

“© On the tari see S. Stern “Tari,” Studi medievali (ser. IIT) 11/1 (1970): 177-207 
(esp. p. 186 n. 30). On the Italian origin of Halakhot Ketzuvot see Ta-Shma, Studies 
in Medieval Rabbinic Literature, 238-9. 
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distinguished by the combined influence of Palestine and Babylonia: 
Hilkhot Reu, Sefer Ve-hizhir, and Sefer Hefetz.” The same hypothesis 
has been proposed with regard to parts of the Minor Tractate Soferim.* 
As a cultural and halakhic melting pot, southern Italy has also been 
suggested as the place where the geonic commentary to the Mishnaic 
order of Taharot was adorned with numerous Greek glosses and as 
the venue of the revision of the Palestinian Talmud which in Ashke- 
naz went by the name Sefer Yerushalmi.* Yet notwithstanding all this 
activity—if indeed the the place of origin of these works has been cor- 
rectly identified—the authors and editors reveal little more of them- 
selves and their world than their posture with respect to the authority 
and halakhic traditions of Palestine and Babylonia. 


* Danzig, Introduction to Halakhot Pesugot, 64-6; idem, “The First Discovered 
Leaves of Sefer Hefes,” JQR 82 (1991): 103-9. 

48 Lerner, “Minor Tractates,” 400; cf. D. Blank, “It’s Time to Take Another Look at 
‘Our Little Sister’ Soferim: A Bibliographical Essay,” JQR 90 (1999): 4 n. 10. 

*® Ta-Shma, Studies in Medieval Rabbinic Literature, 239-40; Emanuel, Fragments 
of the Tablets, 78 (with previous literature). 


BYZANTIUM’S ROLE IN THE TRANSMISSION OF 
JEWISH KNOWLEDGE IN THE MIDDLE AGES: 
THE ATTITUDE TOWARD CIRCUMCISION* 


Micha Perry 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Byzantium’s central role in the transmission of Jewish knowledge dur- 
ing the Middle Ages has been recognized by students of Jewish his- 
tory since the nineteenth century.’ According to a basic schema then 
formulated, which still enjoys currency today, Byzantium Jewry was 
one of the main vessels of transmission of knowledge from Palestine 
to Europe and from Antiquity to the Middle Ages. According to this 
scheme, two centers of Jewish life emerged from Antiquity. The first, 
buttressed by tradition and past holiness, was in Palestine. The other, 
in Babylonia, drew strength from Torat Bavel (Babylonian learning), 
which granted exilic Jewry an orderly and rational legal system. These 
centers were characterized by distinct ways of thinking and produced 
distinct corpora of legal literature: the Palestinian and Babylonian Tal- 
muds. The Cairo Geniza has revealed the complex relationship shared 
by these centers in the Gaonic period and the struggle between them 
for dominance over legal approaches, ordinations, and the Jewish 
communities of the Diaspora. This Diaspora, which had existed since 
the Roman period, developed rapidly in the wake of the Muslim con- 
quests. As new communities were established, for example in North 
Africa, Andalusia, and Caucasia, they turned to the centers for guid- 
ance and support. 


* This article is based on a lecture presented at the session on the Jews of Byzan- 
tium at the 14th World Congress of Jewish Studies in Jerusalem (summer, 2005), and 
aside from footnotes has not been greatly altered. The research was conducted as part 
of my work with the research group: “Between Minority and Majority: The Byzantine 
Jewish case,” at: ‘Scholion—Interdisciplinary Research Center in Jewish Studies,’ The 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem. I am deeply grateful to my fellows in the group, to 
the other members of Scholion, and to its devoted staff. 

1 For example: Solomon J. Léb Rapoport (ShI”R), Toldoth Gedolai Israel, (Warsaw, 
1903; 1913 copy ed. Jerusalem 1960—first published as articles circ. 1830), 218-24 
(Hebrew); L. Zunz, Literaturgeschichte der synagogalen Poesie (Berlin, 1865), 104-10. 
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Scholars of medieval Jewish culture have traced a route of Jewish 
migration from Palestine to Byzantium and on to southern and then 
northern Italy, from where prominent families emigrated to Germany 
during the reign of Charlemagne.’ This trajectory also marks the trans- 
fer of knowledge; thus, for example, I. M. Ta-Shma points out that 
Ashkenazic cultural stratum before the eleventh century was of Pal- 
estinian origin, and was transmitted orally via Byzantium and Italy; 
In other studies, Ta-Shma notes the actual ties connecting Byzantium 
to Ashkenaz in the later Middle Ages.* From Antiquity to the Middle 
Ages, then, Byzantium served as both geographical and chronological 
medium between Palestinian knowledge and Ashkenaz. 

The transfer of knowledge in the Middle Ages was dependent on 
trade routes, political conditions, and the other realia that provided 
the conditions for all medieval communication, each locale and period 
according to its particular historical situation.* Certainly, despite fluc- 
tuations, contact between Byzantium and Northern Europe via Italy 
was consistently maintained, through trade and through cultural, reli- 
gious, and political connections. The fact that knowledge spreads, at 
all times and places, even where obstacles are present, will surprise no 
one. The study of the ‘transmission of knowledge’ seeks to go beyond 
this basic fact, and to focus on what happens to knowledge in the 
course of its transmission, its distribution, and its reception. What 
changes does it undergo? Such changes may be internal (e.g., permuta- 
tions in style or redaction errors), or external, involving differences in 
the way material is understood or in the ideological, social, or political 
uses to which it is put. These changes should not be seen as corrup- 
tions, errors, or reductions, but as authentic revelations of the vitality 


? A. Grossman, The Early Sages of Germany, 2nd Edition (Jerusalem, 1998), 424-34 
(Hebrew); Idem, “The Ties of the Jews of Ashkenaz to the Land of Israel,” Vision and 
Conflict in the Holy Land, ed., R. Cohen (Jerusalem, 1985) 78-101. 

3 |. Ta-Shma, Early Franco-German Ritual and Custom (Jerusalem, 1992; 3rd ed. 
1999), 98-100 (Hebrew). 

* Idem, “On Greek-Byzantine Rabbinic Literature of the Fourteenth Century,” 
Tarbiz 62 (1993), 101-14 (Hebrew); Idem, “Toward a History of the Cultural Links 
between Byzantine and Ashkenazic Jewry,” Meah Shearim: Studies in Medieval Jewish 
Spiritual Life in Memory of Isadore Twersky, ed., E. Fleischer, G. Blidstein, C. Horowitz 
and B. Septimus (Jerusalem, 2001), 61-71 (Hebrew). Both reprinted in Idem, Studies 
in Medieval Rabbinic Literature Vol. 3 Italy & Byzantium (Jerusalem, 2006), 177-87, 
202-17 (Hebrew). 

° C, Haskins, “The Spread of Ideas in the Middle Ages,” Speculum I (1926): 
19-30. 
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of the community assimilating the knowledge, which it adapts to suit 
a new reality.® They therefore bear witness to the society in which this 
knowledge was absorbed—in this case, to medieval Judaism, the rela- 
tions between different Jewish communities, and even the history of 
Jewish culture in general. 

In this article we aim not only to demonstrate the transfer of knowl- 
edge from Byzantium to the West, but also to point out that the pro- 
cess of transmitting knowledge was a creative one, and it left its marks 
on the knowledge itself. Furthermore, we wish to show that Byzan- 
tium should not be seen merely as a ‘vessel,’ or a static ‘channel’ of 
transmission of knowledge from Palestine to Europe, but rather as a 
junction of traditions; receiving them from the East as well as from 
the West; and transforming the knowledge according to its unique 
cultural traits. Through the investigation of one test-case we intend to 
portray Byzantium’s place in the dynamic picture of transmission and 
transformation of Jewish knowledge from the eighth century to the 
twelfth, from the East to the West. 

Thus, this article traces some transformations in the attitude towards 
an uncircumcised Jew due to medical reasons, as portrayed in the var- 
ious uses and understandings of the phrase “an uncircumcised Jew 
whose brothers have died from circumcision.” We will follow this 
phrase from its midrashic and Talmudic roots, via its particular use in 
Byzantium, and from there to southern Italy and northern France. We 
will contextualize this concept broadly, in order to better perceive the 
changes that befell it in the course of its migration from the Eastern to 
the Western world. We will argue that the different uses of this concept 
correspond to distinct basic perceptions of the foreskin. On the one 
hand, an originally Palestinian perspective saw the foreskin as impure, 
an ontological defect, a defilement of the human body curable only 
by removal; in consequence, it serves to distinguish Jew from non- 
Jew. In contrast, in the Babylonian conception, circumcision appears 
as but one commandment among many; the foreskin, then, is neither 
an ontological defect nor impure, and accordingly does not distinguish 
Jew from non-Jew. Through the concept, “a Jew whose brothers have 
died from circumcision,” we will see how these ideas persisted among 


§ A. Grafton, “Introduction: Notes from Underground on Cultural Transmission,” 
in The Transmission of Culture in Early Modern Europe, eds., idem and Ann Blair 
(Philadelphia, 1990), 1-7. 
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Jews in the Middle Ages, first in Byzantium and second among the 
Babylonian Geonim. We will then trace the migration of the Palestin- 
ian-Byzantine attitude to northern France, where it received expres- 
sion in both Biblical and Talmudic commentary. Finally, we will see 
how this perspective was rejected or transformed in the twelfth cen- 
tury. Our discussion will attempt to explain these different perspec- 
tives and their transformations in the context of historical realities in 
the Byzantine world and the West, and of new traditions and social 
and political changes that emerged during the twelfth century. 


II. CIRCUMCISION BETWEEN EAST AND WEST 


Ancient Near Eastern tradition, beginning with the priests of Egypt and 
culminating with the Jews and Phoenicians, attached positive value to 
circumcision. However, Hellenistic culture and its Roman heirs associ- 
ated circumcision with castration and the physical and aesthetic cor- 
ruption of the body. Circumcision thus became a battleground in the 
encounter between Jewish and Hellenistic-Roman culture. With the 
emergence of Christianity, an Eastern religion that addressed itself to 
a Hellenistic congregation and advocated spiritual rather than physical 
circumcision, the act continued to be perceived as characteristically 
Jewish, and remained a touchstone of conflict between Jews and non- 
Jews.’ At the same time, under Christian culture, specifically in the 
East, self-castration as a religious act gained acceptance, as evidenced 
by Origen and later Byzantine Christian saints.* Similarly, although 
Byzantine law inherited the Roman prohibition against castration, the 
ancient Near Eastern phenomenon of eunuchism was widespread in 
Byzantium, where it flourished until its termination by the Macedonian 


7 As manifested, for example, in Paul’s epistles: NT, Romans 2:29, Corinthians 
7:19. For further information on the history of circumcise see, for example: $. Cohen, 
The Beginnings of Jewishness: Boundaries, Varieties, Uncertainties (Berkeley, 1999), 
39-49; E. Mark, ed., The Covenant of Circumcision (Hanover, 2003); L. Glick, Marked 
in your Flesh: Circumcision from Ancient Judea to Modern America (Oxford, 2005); 
S. Mimouni, La circoncision dans le monde judéen aux époques grecque et romaine: 
Histoire d’un conflit interne au judaisme (Paris, 2007); and the bibl. Ibidem. 359-64. 

® K. Ringrose, “Passing the Test of Sanctity: Denial of Sexuality and Involuntary 
Castration,” in Desire and Denial in Byzantium, ed., L. James (Brookfield, 1999), 
123-38. 
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dynasty in the twelfth century” This phenomenon was completely 
absent in the Christian West. Although slaves, Slavs, and others were 
castrated, we find no class of eunuchs, nor any sort of administrative 
or economic importance attached to eunuchs in the West. Castration 
as a religious act was also unknown.” 

Under the Roman law Jews were permitted to circumcise themselves, 
but the circumcision of others (understood as an act of conversion) 
was punished as castration. The exclusive connection between Jews 
and circumcision was thus acknowledged and even reinforced." This 
law was later adopted and elaborated by Byzantine-Christian emperors 
and legislators. Under the influence of Christianity, and particularly 
in relation to the prohibition on slave circumcision, Byzantine ver- 
sions of the Roman law referred to the act of circumcision as a “defile- 
ment” or “pollution” (pollutione judaica; caeno confundere; foedare). 
A comparison to laws composed in the West, like those found in the 
Canon law and local Synods, shows that circumcision was discussed 
only in the context of the circumcision of slaves, which was of course 
forbidden. These prohibitions all essentially recapitulate the decrees 
of the Fourth Synod of Toledo in 633. However, the terminology of 
defilement and pollution that we find in the Eastern versions is absent 
from this type of original Western legislation.’ To this we may add 


9 Idem, The Perfect Servant: Eunuchs and the Social Construction of Gender 
in Byzantium (Chicago, 2003); on the place of eunuchs in Byzantine thought, see: 
A. Kazhdan and A. Epstein, Change in Byzantine Culture in the Eleventh and Twelfth 
Centuries (Berkeley, 1985), 67. 

© With two exceptions that I know of: Abelard, see: M. Irvine, “Abelard and (Re) 
Writing the Male Body: Castration, Identity and Remasculinization,” in Becoming 
Male in the Middle Ages, eds., J. Cohen and B. Wheeler (New York, 2000), 87-106; and 
the less well-known Aldhelm of Malmesbury; see G. Dempsey, “Aldhelm of Malmes- 
bury’s Social Theology,” Peritia: Journal of the Medieval Academy of Ireland 15 (2001): 
58-80. 

41 R. Abusch, “Circumcision and Castration under Roman Law in the Early Roman 
Empire,” in The Covenant of Circumcision, ed., E. Mark (Hanover, 2003), 75-86; 
S. Mimouni, La circoncision dans le monde judéen aux époques grecque et romaine: 
Histoire d’un conflit interne au judaisme (Paris, 2007), 310-22; A. Linder, The Jews 
in Roman Imperial Legislation (Detroit, 1987), No. 1; 6; 10; 11; 44; 48; 54. The rel- 
evant document is No. 6, in which Modestinus speaks in the name of Antoninus Pius; 
regarding innovations over the length of the Byzantine period, see: A. Linder, The Jews 
in the Legal Sources of the Early Middle Ages (Detroit, 1997), No. 5:86; 7:181; 8:260. 

2 Linder, The Jews in Roman Imperial Legislation, respectively: No. 41, 44, 17. The 
latter is apparently not Byzantine, but rather the Visigothic commentary of the Theo- 
dosian Code. 

Linder, The Jews in the Legal Sources of the Early Middle Ages, index, s.v. “Jews: 
circumcision.” Regarding the maintenance of slaves and their circumcision, Shlomo 
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Robert Bonfil’s observation that “circumcised” as a negative epithet for 
Jews was common in anti-Jewish Byzantine polemical literature, while 
it seems almost absent from parallel literature in the West." 

In sum, we discern a possible difference between Eastern and 
Western Christian cultures in relation to circumcision. The East was 
nourished by a double heritage: on the one hand, circumcision and 
castration were a known phenomenon in the ancient Near East, and 
these accordingly received some expression in Byzantine political 
and religious life. On the other hand, classical Hellenistic-Roman 
culture strongly rejected such an assault on physical integrity; while 
under Christian influence, Jewish circumcision became specifically 
associated with the contamination of the Jewish body, even producing 
the negative epithet “circumcised,” which may be translated as impure, 
dirty. To this particular association, which may be termed emotional, 
it is hard to find parallels in the Catholic West, which of course also 
strongly opposed circumcision. 


III. AN UNCIRCUMCISED JEW: PALESTINE AND BABYLONIA 


We will now focus on the transmission and transformations of the 
concept “an uncircumcised Jew whose brothers have died from cir- 
cumcision.” This concept refers to a Jew who is medically exempt from 
circumcision: his elder brothers died after being circumcised, and cir- 
cumcision is therefore assumed to be dangerous for him (‘This figure 
must be distinguished from one who rejects circumcision, the mumar 
le-ar‘lut). Examination of this sort of “extreme: case’ illuminates dis- 
tinctions and focuses our analysis, so that we do not lose our way 
within the vast amount of material concerning circumcision. Thus, 
restrictions on the religious participation of an uncircumcised Jew of 
this type points to a conception in which the foreskin is a prohibitive 
blemish, regardless of subjective circumstances. 


Simonson notes that: “The policy in the eastern part of the Empire was more repres- 
sive than the one in the west,” S. Simonson, The Apostolic See and the Jews, Vol. VII: 
History (Toronto, 1991), 159. The specific prohibition against the circumcision of 
Christians, not necessarily slaves; appears again in the West in 1267; see S. Grayzel, 
The Church and the Jews in the XIIIth Century, edited and arranged, with additional 
notes, by Kenneth R. Stow, Vol. 2: 1254-1314 (Philadelphia, 1989), 247. 

“4 At the opening lecture of the research group “Between Minority and Majority: 
The Byzantine Jewish Case”, at: ‘Scholion—Interdisciplinary Research Center in Jew- 
ish Studies’ in 2003. 
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Evidence for this type of conception is found already in a known pas- 
sage from Midrash B‘reshit Rabbah, according to which Abraham sits 
at the opening of Gehenna and bars “circumcised Jews” from entering. 
The midrash goes on to state that Abraham attaches the foreskins of 
infants who have died before their circumcision onto “those who have 
sinned too much,” so that the latter will be condemned to Gehenna. 
This midrash is the source of the widespread perception that the fore- 
skin precludes entrance to Eden, and draws its owner, like a magnet, 
straight to Gehenna.’* This midrash is also reflected in the Babylonian 
Talmud, but it has been defanged, and only indirectly indicates that it 
is circumcision which redeems one from the gates of Gehenna.’® 

May we assume that it is no coincidence that we find this perspec- 
tive—that the foreskin a priori and automatically determines between 
Gehenna and Eden—precisely in Palestine, under Byzantine Christian 
rule, and in the context of an acquaintance with Byzantine Christian- 
ity. Is this not a decisive negative response to Paul’s question, “There- 
fore if the uncircumcision keeps the righteousness of the law, shall not 
his uncircumcision be counted for circumcision?”” 

The “uncircumcised Jew whose brothers have died from circumci- 
sion” appears first in the Babylonian Talmud in relation to the prin- 
ciple that only one who is circumcised may circumcise another. On 
the basis of Mishnah Nedarim 3:10, which establishes that one who 
vows to derive no benefit “from the uncircumcised—is permitted [to 
derive benefit] from uncircumcised Jews,” while one who foreswears 
“the circumcised—is permitted regarding circumcised non-Jews,” the 
Talmud establishes the sweeping principle that a circumcised non-Jew 
is nonetheless considered uncircumcised, whereas an uncircumcised 


18 Beyeshit Rabbah, ed. Theodor-Albeck, 48:8. It seems to me that there is no need 
to attach excessive significance to the phrasing of the midrash: “circumcised Jew” and 
“those who have sinned too much,” which underwent a multitude of changes over the 
generations in mentality, adaptation, and internal and external censorship. Circumci- 
sion as an instant ticket to Gehenna appears also in a midrash about those who pass 
through Emeq ha-Baka; see the following note. 

© BT, Er. 19a: “As for the verse, Those who pass through Emeq ha-Baka (Psalms 
84:7)—this means that they are at that point liable for Gehenna, but our father Abra- 
ham comes, raises them, and accepts them; except for a Jew who has had intercourse 
with a non-Jew, since his foreskin is extended and he does not recognize him.” In 
accordance with what is brought below (Ch. 6), it appears that the Tosafists’ explana- 
tion of this section creates even more disassociation, by blaming this Jew’s descent to 
Gehenna on his sinful intercourse itself, rather than its physiological implications. See: 
Tosafot, B.M. 58b, Hus. 

” NT, Romans 2:26. 
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Jew is nonetheless considered circumcised. Therefore, an uncircum- 
cised Jew is permitted to circumcise others. It is thus clear that cir- 
cumcision does not serve to distinguish Jew from non-Jew; on the 
contrary, even a circumcised non-Jew is deemed “uncircumcised,” 
and an uncircumcised Jew “circumcised.”'* Here also we may discern 
a possible response to Paul’s question; instead of distinguishing Jew 
from non-Jew on a physiological basis, ie. according to circumcision, 
the Babylonian Talmud provides a purely ethnic basis for distinction. 


IV. BAGHDAD AND ByzANTIUM 


Though composed under a different cultural atmosphere then the Tal- 
mud—that of the new Muslim conqueror— it will come as no surprise 
that the Babylonian perspective is adopted by the Sheiltot of Rab Ahai,” 
an author from the Gaonic period, the heirs of Babylonian learning in 
what is present-day Iraq. We can assume that living under the rule of 
Muslims, a circumcised people,” only facilitated the acceptance of the 
Babylonian stance. Within the context of a systematic discussion of 
laws pertaining to circumcision, the Sheiltot establishes, following the 
Babylonian Talmud, that a non-Jew may not circumcise a Jew. He thus 
reenacts the approach that circumcision does not materially divide Jew 
from non-Jew, and applies this Talmudic ruling to the “[uncircum- 
cised] Jew whose brothers have died from circumcision,” who is thus 
“considered as if circumcised.”” 

The Sheiltot is one of the Babylonian compositions that we can 
definitively identify as having been known in Byzantium. R. Tobias 
b. Eliezer of Kastoria (late eleventh to early twelfth cent.) borrowed 
liberally from it in his work Leqah Tob. R. Tobias also draws from the 


18 BT, AZ 27a. In Hul. 4b, it is established that one whose “brothers have died 
from circumcision is a valid Jew.” See also: Mishnah, Nedarim 3:10. For the basic 
discussion about a person whose brothers have died at the time of their circumcision, 
see: bTalmud, Shab. 134a. For a medical explanation, see: Y. Levi, “Medical Ratio- 
nales Concerning ‘One Whose Brothers Have Died from Circumcision,” No’am 18 
(1974-5): 74-77 (Hebrew). 

On this work see: R. Brody, The Geonim of Babylonia and the Shaping of Medi- 
eval Jewish Culture (Yale, 1998), 207-15. 

0 On the circumcision among the Muslims consult: A. Wensinck, “Khitan,” Ency- 
clopédie de l'Islam Vol. V (Leiden, 1986), 20-3. 

4 Sheiltot de-Rab Ahai, Sh'mot, No. 37; Va-yere No. 10. 
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Sheiltot in his discussion of circumcision, but he specifically omits the 
portion of that work cited above.” 

However, in his discussion of the laws of Passover, R. Tobias 
establishes that the “uncircumcised one” mentioned in Ex. 12:48 is a 
“Jew whose brothers have died from circumcision.” This interpreta- 
tion requires explanation: the Scriptural passage states that “This is 
the ordinance of the passover: There shall no stranger eat thereof,” 
and later that “no uncircumcised person shall eat thereof.” Tradi- 
tional exegesis required that the two be distinguished. Most previous 
midrashim and commentaries identify the “stranger” as a non-Jew and 
the “uncircumcised one” as a Jew who has sinned, an apostate or a 
mumar le-ar‘lut, i.e. one who is intentionally uncircumcised. Accord- 
ing to the Babylonian Talmud, the two are distinguished in that the 
former’s heart is not turned towards heaven, whereas the latter’s heart 
is turned towards heaven, except for his rejection of circumcision.” 

The opinion reflected in the Legqah Tob’s interpretation is radical: 
even a Jew who has remained uncircumcised because circumcision 
poses a threat to his life is forbidden to partake of the Passover sac- 
rifice. Thus, in late eleventh-century Byzantium we find the explicit 
perspective that the foreskin is a physiological impurity that necessar- 
ily defiles its possessor, regardless of subjective circumstances. Despite 
familiarity with the Babylonian tradition, in Byzantium the Palestinian 
tradition was maintained and developed. 


V. NORTHERN FRANCE 


R. Tobias b. Eliezer’s identification of the “uncircumcised one” of 
Ex. 12:48 as an “[uncircumcised] Jew whose brothers have died from 
circumcision” appears simultaneously in the commentary of Rashi 
(Troyes, 1040-1104), ad loc. Rashi and R. Tobias were contemporaries, 
and their relationship requires clarification. On the one hand, we may 
note Rashi’s connection to Byzantine material.* At the same time, 
R. Tobias knew of events in Ashkenaz during the People’s Crusade of 


2 Leqah Tob, ed. Buber, Intr., p. 42 and in Buber’s notes, ad loc., Gen. 17, 18 
(according to the editor’s enumeration). 

3 BT, Pes. 96a. 

4 M. Banitt, Rashi: Interpreter of the Biblical Letter (Tel Aviv, 1985); A. Grossman, 
a Early Sages of France: Their Lives, Leadership, and Works (Jerusalem, 1995), 350-2 
Hebrew). 
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1096.% We may note at this juncture that information did not neces- 
sarily flow in one direction only, from Byzantium to Europe. Elazar 
Touitou has offered a unique reconstruction of the relationship between 
Rashi and Legah Tob. According to Touitou, Rashi’s disciples added 
interpretations drawn from Leqah Tob to Rashi’s comments, so that 
they became an integrated unit.” For two reasons, this interesting the- 
sis is unlikely to help our current inquiry. First, in every manuscript in 
which Touitou found evidence of additions to the text, the “Jew whose 
brothers have died from circumcision” appears without any indication 
of addition. Second, the perspective reflected in this interpretation was 
familiar to Rashi, as demonstrated by his commentary on the Talmud 
as we will see below. Though it is difficult to answer this question deci- 
sively, in the case at hand the most likely solution assumes a shared 
source, although such a source has not been identified. If this is so, we 
may suppose that this source, used by both R. Tobias and Rashi, and 
which accords, for example, with the midrash in B’reshit Rabbah about 
Abraham, was of Palestinian-Byzantine origin.”” 

In any case, this stance was familiar to Rashi, as is confirmed by his 
commentary on the Talmud; he not only applies this interpretation of 
the “uncircumcised one” when speaking about the consumption of the 
passover,”* but also systematically identifies every “uncircumcised one” 
mentioned in a legal context as a “Jew whose brothers have died from 
circumcision.”” It appears that for Rashi as well, the foreskin, even in 
such a situation, is a blemish that prevents its owner from partaking 
fully of Jewish holiness.” 


5 Leqah Tob, ed. Buber, Parasat Emor. See also Buber’s introduction on this 
matter. 

6 E. Touitou, “Traces of ‘Leqah Tob’ in the wording of Rashi’s commentary on the 
Torah,” Alei Sefer 15 (1989): 37-44 (Hebrew). Touitou’s analysis was restricted to the 
book of Genesis. 

27 For example, Nachmanides notes in his commentary on the Torah ad loc. that 
Rashi drew this interpretation from the Mekilta, which R. Tobias also used frequently, 
although all extant versions of the Mekilta are missing this interpretation, see for 
example: M. Kahana, Genizah Fragments of the Halakhic Midrashim (Jerusalem, 2005) 
(Hebrew). 

8 BT, Pes. 28a; 60a; 96a. 

2° E.g., regarding the consumption of trumah, the sprinkling of the sacrificial blood 
by an uncircumcised person, the ritual grasping of the meal offering, the collection 
of sacrificial blood, and pilgrimage. In consecutive order: BT Yeb. 70a; Ar. 3a; Men. 
6a; Zeb. 15b; Hag. 4b. 

9 On the significance of circumcision, blood, and the sign of the covenant in Ash- 
kenazi society, see: E. Baumgarten, “The Marking of the Flesh: Circumcision, Blood, 
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Thus a Palestinian midrashic tradition intersects with terminology 
derived from the Babylonian Talmud in an original interpretation in a 
Byzantine midrashic collection (Leqah Tob), which passes in this form 
into northern French biblical exegesis. From there it even enters into 
legal discussion, via commentary on the Talmud. 


VI. THE TOSAFISTS 


In the twelfth century we witness a sudden change of approach towards 
the “uncircumcised Jew whose brothers have died from circumcision.” 
An objection was raised against Rashi’s interpretation by his own 
grandson, Rabbenu Tam (Jacob ben Meir, 1100-1171). Rabbenu Tam 
advanced the most logical solution: a Jew “whose brothers have died 
from circumcision” has remained uncircumcised under duress; why 
should he be barred from partaking of the passover? He thus restores 
the logic of the Talmudic passage in Pesahim where the “uncircumcised 
one” of Ex. 12:48 is described as rejecting circumcision. According to 
Rabbenu Tam, this figure is a mumar le-ar*lut who remains uncircum- 
cised out of fear of circumcision rather than defiance; therefore “his 
heart” is nonetheless turned “towards heaven.” Rabbenu Tam’s stance 
is characterized by legal rationalism on the one hand, and on the other 
by a return to the position of the Babylonian Talmud itself, as achieved 
through the attempt to understand the internal logic of the Talmudic 
passage and its concepts. This interpretation reflects the revolutionary 
approach of the Tosafists, and of Rabbenu Tam in particular: a great 
reliance on the Babylonian Talmud, to the point that it becomes “our 
Talmud,” and a return to Babylonian ways of thought, namely logi- 
cal rationalism and syllogism, which also most accord with the ways 


and Inscribing Identity on the Body in Medieval Jewish Culture,” in Micrologos 13 
(2005), The Human Skin, 321-2. See also the question posed by Rashi, apparently in 
his youth, regarding the circumcision of infants who had perished before their cir- 
cumcision: Rashi, Responsa, ed., I. Elfenbein (New York, 1943), No. 40. 

3! Publ. Tosafot, Hag. 4b, de-marbeh (in the name of R. Elhanan b. Isaac ha-zagen); 
Zeb. 22b, ‘arel; Tosafot Yeshenim, Yeb. 70a, ‘arel; Tosafot ha-Rosh, Yeb. 70a, ha-’arel; 
Tosafot Maharam, Yeb. 70a, ha-arel. 

2 Indeed, within the framework of Tosafist thinking, Rabbenu Tam’s opinion was 
rejected by his nephew R. Isaac ha-zagen (R”I). However, although R. Isaac restored 
Rashi’s opinion, his conceptual world was completely different than Rashi’s, See: Tosa- 
fot Yeshenim, Yeb. 70a, ha-‘arel, and the shortened version in the published Tosafot ad 
loc. (not cited in R. Isaac’s name). 
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of thought that emerged and flourished among Christian scholars in 
the same time and place. This approach did not acknowledge the 
perspective, based on emotional rejection, and bordering on a taboo, 
that saw the foreskin as an impurity and a pollution. It did not deal in 
concepts such as “pure” and “impure,” but only in the formalistic legal 
concepts, “forbidden” and “permitted.”** 


VII. SOUTHERN ITALY 


In the twelfth century, then, among the Tosafists, the approach that 
understood the foreskin as an ontological impurity was transformed. 
Moreover, in the first half of the same century, a southern Italian 
author faithful to the Byzantine tradition brought about a further 
change in this perspective. In his discussion of matters relating to cir- 
cumcision, Menahem b. Solomon, the author of Sekel Tob, follows the 
legal discussion of Legah Tob, which as noted is dependent in its turn 
on the Sheiltot. Following the Sheiltot, Menahem cites the mishnah 
discussed above, regarding one who has taken a vow against receiving 
benefit from either circumcised or uncircumcised people. He begins 
by quoting the version in the Sheiltot: “One who vows [that he will 
not derive] benefit from the uncircumcised is permitted in the case 
of uncircumcised Jews,” but then unexpectedly changes the second 
half of the equation, by continuing: “And one who vows [that he will 
not derive] benefit from the circumcised is forbidden in the case of 
circumcised non-Jews.” Thus, a circumcised non-Jew is in fact con- 
sidered circumcised, i.e. circumcision does not define only Jews. This 
remark is neither a slip of the pen nor a scribal error.Not only does 


3 For a summary of perspectives regarding the relationship between the Tosafists 
and Christian legal trends, see: I. Ta-Shma, Talmudic Commentary in Europe and 
North Africa Vol. 1: 1000-1200, 2nd rev. ed. (Jerusalem, 1999), 84-9 (Hebrew). 

*4 In her article about the significance of circumcision in Ashkenaz, cited above 
(n. 29), Baumgarten has argued that Ashkenazi Jews were unaware of (or were unwill- 
ing to acknowledge) the reality of uncircumcised Jews. She arrives at this conclusion 
on the basis of the fact that in distinction from Eastern jurists, Ashkenazi jurists, and 
especially Ashkenazi guidance books for the mohel, do not mention the case of one 
whose “brothers have died from circumcision,” or the Babylonian Talmud’s story of 
R. Nathan, Hul. 47b (see above, n. 18). Without undermining the article’s conclu- 
sions, we see that consideration of Talmudic commentary may suggest differently. See: 
Baumgarten, “The Marking of the Flesh,” 321-2. 
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the change appear in every manuscript, but Menahem immediately 
adds the explanation: “because circumcision applies to a non-Jew.”*® 
We may point out that as regards the perception of circumcision, 
this passage testifies to a clear change; circumcision no longer applies 
only to Jews and thus cannot define Jewishness nor serve to sepa- 
rate Jew from non-Jew, for even a circumcised non-Jew is considered 
circumcised. Who did Menahem b. Solomon have in mind when he 
claimed that “circumcision applies to a non-Jew”’? Can we determine 
the identity of this non-Jew to whom circumcision “applies”? Two 
possibilities come to mind. The first, slaves, appears less convincing. 
Though Jews used to circumcise their non-Jewish household, from a 
historical perspective, the reality of slave circumcision is alien to the 
time and place in which Sekel Tob was composed. Nonetheless, this 
may be precisely why Menahem is able to envision such a scenario; 
if so, the circumcised non-Jew to whom circumcision “applies” rep- 
resents a hypothetical situation rather than reality.** This brings us to 
a second possibility: Muslims. From the seventh century on, in the 
political and even ideological and theological spheres, the actual phe- 
nomenon of circumcised non-Jews, i.e. Muslims, could not be ignored. 
Here also, however, we must object: how is Sekel Tob distinct in this 
respect from either Leqah Tob or the Sheiltot? Indeed, if the reference 
is in fact to Muslims, what change has occurred since the composition 
of the Sheiltot, whose author knew and lived in proximity to Mus- 
lims? It would seem that precisely this point offers a possible solution. 
According to his own testimony, Menahem composed Sekel Tob in 
1139, and scholarly opinion places him in southern Italy. At that time, 
this region was under the rule of the Norman king Roger II.’ The 
Norman kingdom was one of history’s greatest points of intercultural 
encounter. After Sicily was taken from the Muslims, who had ruled it 
for over two centuries,** a Norman kingdom was established there and 


35 Sekel Tob, ed. Buber, Gen. 17, Ve-rabbotenu darshu. 

36 Regarding slaveholding and the slave trade see: S. Asaf, “Slaves and the Slave 
Trade among Medieval Jews,” Zion 4 (1939): 91-125 (Hebrew); M. Toch, “The Jews 
of Early Medieval Europe: Slave-traders?” Zion 64 (1990): 39-63 (Hebrew). 

7 Many monographs have been written about Roger II. See, for example, a classic 
work and a contemporary study: E. Curtis, Roger of Sicily and the Normans in Lower 
Italy (New York, 1912); H. Houben, Roger I of Sicily: A Ruler between East and West, 
trans. G. Loud and D. Milburn (Cambridge, 2002). 

% The Muslim conquest of the island began in 827, but Byzantium maintained a 
presence on the island until 965, and returned and held a piece of the small island 
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in southern Italy in which these three cultures—Greek, Muslim, and 
Latin—lived side by side. Perhaps it was precisely in such a locale—in 
which Jews were actively familiar with Muslim religion and culture, 
but lived neither under Muslim rule nor with a Muslim majority (as 
did the author of the Sheiltot, the Gaonim, and Maimonides)—that 
an understanding of Muslims as “circumcised,” a kind of intermediate 
status between “uncircumcised” and “Jewish,” was able to develop. 

Support for the idea that Muslims are the referent here is found 
in Eshkol ha-Kofer, the impressive encyclopedia composed by Judah 
Hadassi, a Karaite living in Constantinople, less than a decade after 
Sekel Tob. In his discussion of the laws of circumcision, Judah Hadassi 
established, in line with Rabbanite opinion, that only one who is cir- 
cumcised may circumcise others. But in contrast to all other authors, 
both Rabbanite and Karaite, he adds: “But the Ishmaelites are permit- 
ted to circumcise us when no Jew is present, for they do not abhor 
circumcision.” Here we have the old Byzantine understanding, 
according to which the uncircumcised are impure and therefore may 
not circumcise, joined to the explicit statement that Muslims are cir- 
cumcised and therefore possess a distinct status. The formulation is 
noteworthy: “for they do not abhor circumcision,” i.e., in contrast to 
the Christians, who do abhor it. Once again, we see that the percep- 
tion of circumcision as ontological impurity may be located within 
the context of the encounter between Judaism and Eastern Christian- 
ity, that is, specifically in Byzantium. As we have seen in this article, 
this Byzantine reality is entirely different from that which prevailed in 
Western Europe or emerged with the rise of Islam. 


VIII. Conclusions 


In order to emphasize Byzantium’s central role in the chain of trans- 
mission of Jewish knowledge in the Middle Ages, this article has traced 
a single concept, “an uncircumcised Jew whose brothers have died 
from circumcision,” from its ancient origins in Palestine, to Babylonia, 
Byzantium, southern Italy, and northern Europe. This concept encom- 
passes basic perceptions relating to circumcision, which themselves 


between 1038 and 1042. The Norman conquest began in 1060 and was completed in 
1091. 
° Judah Hadassi, Eshkol ha-Kofer (Gozlov, 1836), Lo tinaf, No. 299. 
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reflect broader perspectives on the body, holiness and impurity, and 
the essential demarcation between Jew and non-Jew. 

As we have seen, in Palestine the foreskin was perceived as a physi- 
cal pollution distinguishing non-Jew from Jew. In contrast, from the 
Babylonian perspective ethnic membership, rather than circumci- 
sion, divides Jew from non-Jew. The Palestinian conception remained 
prevalent in Byzantium, where despite knowledge of the Babylonian 
approach, the foreskin continued to be seen as an ontological blem- 
ish. This approach mirrors the Eastern Christian perception of Jewish 
circumcision as an ontological blemish and pollution. Like much other 
Byzantine material, the Byzantine Jewish approach reached northern 
France and was adopted by Rashi at the end of the eleventh century. 

In the twelfth century changes befell this concept, both in France 
and in previously Byzantine southern Italy. In France, the diffusion 
of the Babylonian Talmud and its traditions, along with a tendency 
towards rational thought, brought about a rejection of the ontological 
understanding and an acceptance of the Babylonian approach, based 
on rational criticism and Babylonian sources. At the same time, in 
Norman southern Italy, in the context of the growing recognition of 
Islam and Muslims (but without any conflict with or subjection to 
them), the basic dichotomy between circumcised and uncircumcised 
changed, and the intermediate status of circumcised non-Jew was rec- 
ognized. 


(Translated from Hebrew by: Eve Krakowski) 


THE KABBALAH IN BYZANTIUM: 
PRELIMINARY REMARKS* 


Moshe Idel 


I, INTRODUCTION: BEGINNINGS, CENTERS, AND 
SCHOOLS OF THOUGHT 


A wide variety of religious positions, and occasionally even opposing 
viewpoints, are reflected within the extensive kabbalistic literature now 
in our possession. Consequently, we can infer that the “Kabbalah” had 
diverse starting points. Scholars have tended to award special impor- 
tance to its phenomenological beginning and consequently they avidly 
sought evidence which would confirm the first appearance of the 
symbolic system, convinced as they were that this system expressed 
for the Kabbalists the hidden meaning of the Jewish tradition. I refer 
to their efforts to disclose the earliest kabbalistic documents, those 
that could clearly attest to the existence of the theosophical system. 
Study of these documents confirmed for them that the Kabbalah first 
appeared in the second half of the twelfth century in Provence, the 
locale that, according to these scholars, the first historical personali- 
ties known to be Kabbalists, as well as the first book considered to be 
kabbalistic, Sefer ha-Bahir, were detected.' According to the accepted 
academic description, some of these kabbalistic ideas spread to the 
cities of Gerona and Barcelona, both in Catalonia, and from there con- 
tinued to disseminate reaching Castile where, in the second half of 
the thirteenth century, they underwent dramatic development. Before 
us lies the scholarly assumption which proposed that the Kabbalah 
developed in a linear trajectory. The question of the dissemination of 
kabbalistic literature beyond the borders of the Iberian Peninsula did 


* This is an English translation by Dr. Iris Felix of a Hebrew article printed initially 
in the journal Kabbalah 18 (2008): 197-227 where the reader can find also the Hebrew 
original texts. The original Hebrew version has been slightly revised and updated. 

1 G, Scholem, Origins of the Kabbalah, translated by A. Arkush, edited by R. Wer- 
blowsky (Philadelphia, 1987). 
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not especially preoccupy these scholars. The paths of transmission of 
kabbalistic traditions from one center to another were, for them, only 
secondary concerns subsumed within the larger historical picture of 
the development of the Kabbalah. 

Nevertheless, from the middle of the thirteenth century there is 
solid testimony of the existence of kabbalistic traditions, sometimes of 
meaningful proportions, to be found in five additional geographical 
centers: North Africa? Franco-Germany,’ Italy,* Sicily,> the Byzantine 
Empire, and the Land of Israel.° We are not speaking merely about 
the transmission of ideas but about beginnings that enjoyed conti- 
nuity, about the establishment of centers of study which proved to 
be historically significant since they continued to produce kabbalis- 
tic works well after the disappearance of the Spanish center. In other 
words, already by the second half of the thirteenth century a linear 
description of the transmission of the Kabbalah proves irrelevant for 
fostering a deep understanding of the development of the Kabbalah. 
In my opinion, even prior to this historical period this type of descrip- 
tion poses an essential difficulty. The important variations that existed 
between kabbalistic traditions found in Provence and those found in 
Catalonia to my mind give proof of the existence of different ante- 
cedent sources.’ Assuming the existence of different esoteric trends 


2 M. Idel, “The Beginning of Kabbala in North Africa? A Forgotten Document by 
R. Yehudah ben Nissim ibn Malka,” Pe’amim: Studies in Oriental Jewry 43 (Spring 
1990): 4-15 (Hebrew). 

> See G. Scholem, The Beginning of the Kabbalah (Jerusalem, 1948), 195-238 
(Hebrew). 

4 See M. Idel, R. Menahem Recanati—The Kabbalist (Jerusalem, 1998), 33-50 
(Hebrew). More on the Italian center of Kabbalah, its emergence and its interac- 
tion with the Byzantine one see my La cabbala in Italia (1280-1510), trans. F. Lelli, 
(Giuntina, 2007), the English version appeared in 2011 at Yale University Press, New 
Haven. 

> The details of Abulafia’s activities in the cities Messina and Palermo warrant a 
separate study. About a legend concerning a Kabbalist from North Africa who arrived 
in Sicily see Idel, “The Beginning of Kabbala in North Africa?” 4-5. 

S M. Idel, Studies in Ecstatic Kabbalah (Albany, 1988), 91-101. 

7 See M. Idel, “Intention in Prayer in the Early Kabbalah: Between Franco- 
Germany and Provence,” Porat Yosef: Studies in Honor of R. Dr. Yosef Safran, ed., 
B. Safran (Hoboken, 1992), 5-14 (Hebrew); “Prayer in Provencial Kabbalah,” Tar- 
biz 62 (1993): 265-86 (Hebrew); “Interpretations of the Secret of Incest in the Early 
Kabbalah,” Kabbalah 12 (2004): 89-199 (Hebrew); “On the Concept of Zimzum in 
Kabbalah and its Research,” Lurianic Kabbalah, Jerusalem Studies in Jewish Thought, 
10 (1992): 59-112 (Hebrew); H. Pedaya, Nahmanides: Cyclical Time and Holy 
Text, (Tel-Aviv, 2003) (Hebrew); M. Idel, “The Time of the End”: Apocalypticism 
and Its Spiritualization in Abraham Abulafia’s Eschatology,” Apocalyptic Time, ed., 
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during the nascent period of the Kabbalah invites the possibility that 
these traditions could have undergone divergent as well as synthetic 
developments. In this context we could ask: did the arrival of these 
traditions to different locations generate further divergences? This line 
of questioning might perhaps take into account the different kinds 
of receptions these traditions enjoyed when they reached the specific 
cultural-historical circumstances that characterize the different cen- 
ters. For instance, the Franco-German center, which already possessed 
its own esoteric and magical traditions, independent of the kabbalistic 
ones, accepted the Kabbalah differently than the North African center, 
which also possessed magical traditions, although of a different nature, 
theirs being dependent upon Hermetic traditions.’ The historical- 
phenomenological picture becomes even more complicated when we 
take note of the distinct possibility that some of the developments that 
occurred in these centers—whether they were due to local traditions 
extant before the arrival of the Kabbalah or newly formed synthetic 
traditions—influenced the developmental process of the Kabbalah in 
Spain starting from the sixth decade of the thirteenth century. The 
developments in these other centers would have enriched the stock of 
esoteric traditions already found in the Iberian Peninsula, sometimes 
even in the guise of a negative reaction to developments within the 
Kabbalah from outside as well as from inside Spain.’ 

I would venture to say that in order to understand the multiplicity 
and range of schools of kabbalistic thought, each possessing its own 
starting point, its own phenomenology and special history, it would be 
more effective to adopt another attitude, one that does not seek to find 
only unifying factors or emphasize a common theological basis for all 
the diverse kabbalistic literature. This proposal is borne out by the fact 
that many of the Kabbalists themselves were acquainted with a wide 
range of views on any given topic, and occasionally even chose more 


A. Baumgarten (Leiden, 2000), 155-86; idem, Messianic Mystics (New Haven, 1998), 
58-100; E. Wolfson, Abraham Abulafia—Kabbalist and Prophet: Hermeneutics, The- 
osophy, and Theurgy (Los Angeles, 2000). 

§ M. Idel, “Hermeticism and Kabbalah,” La tradizione ermetica dal mondo tardo 
antico all’umanesimo, Atti del Convegno nazionale di studi, Napoli, 20-24 novembre 
2001, a cura di Paolo Lucentini, Ilaria Parri, Vittoria Perrone Compagni (Turnhout, 
2003), 385-427. 

* On the arrival of motifs stemming from Ashkenazi esoteric doctrines to Spain 
during the second half of the thirteenth century see M. Idel, “Ashkenazi Esotericism 
and Kabbalah in Barcelona,” Hispania Judaica Bulletin 5 (2007): 69-113. 
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than one understanding or one solution in order to resolve the ques- 
tion at hand. In order to implement this type of research method, one 
must carefully analyze many details such as: concepts, models, wider 
imaginative structures, movement of people and materials from locale 
to locale, and assess the particular religious natures of the centers that 
were involved in the transmissions of these esoteric traditions. 
Indubitably, the presence of a well-defined type of kabbalistic writ- 
ing during the period that the Kabbalah first made its appearance 
within a specific geographic area would have left an indelible mark 
on its later development in this area. This pertains not only to the 
continuous intergenerational study of a certain body of literature, an 
understandable and natural phenomenon, but also-to a certain type 
of understanding, maybe a peculiar hermeneutic, that would later be 
applied to other kabbalistic materials that reached this locale later. In 
the following pages, we will for the first time survey a general picture 
of the development of the Kabbalah in Byzantium, on the basis of 
bibliographical findings of previous scholars—especially E. Gottlieb 
and M. Kushnir-Oron—as well as my own research. I would like to 
point out that I will only deal with literature considered to be kab- 
balistic, namely, medieval material, and I will not concern myself here 
with Jewish mystical literature (i.e. The Heikhalot or liturgical poetry) 
even if elements of these literatures did find their way into kabbalistic 
works.’° On the other hand, I will not limit my discussion to the period 
of the rule of the Byzantine Empire, in other words until the capture 
of Constantinople by the Turks in the middle of the fifteenth century. 
I have widened my survey by almost one hundred years, since the 
trends that marked Byzantine kabbalistic literature endured that much 
longer after the fall of the Empire. A few of the ensuing discussions 
will concern issues of determining the time and place of kabbalistic 
compositions during the period of the Byzantine Empire. These dis- 
cussions are necessary for the presentation of Byzantine literature as a 
separate unit, to be set apart to a certain degree from the other centers. 
‘The very act of bringing together the compositions that we are going to 
consider as Byzantine will contribute to a new perspective on the his- 
tory of the Kabbalah, emphasizing the many important geographical 


* On this subject see D, Abrams, “Esoteric Writing in Ashkenaz and its Transition 
to Spain,” Mahanaim: A Quarterly for Studies in Jewish Thought and Culture 6 (Jeru- 
salem, 1993): 94-103 (Hebrew); M. Idel, “From Italy to Ashkenaz and Back, On the 
Circulation of Jewish Mystical Traditions,” Kabbalah 14 (2006): 47-94. 
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centers, their special characters, as well as the power struggles between 
them. Some of the discussions are based on my perusal of numerous 
manuscripts, a significant portion of which have yet to be awarded 
detailed study. The limited framework of this article, understandably, 
does not allow for a more thorough and insightful survey of this litera- 
ture, whose study still remains before us as a desideratum. 


II. R. ABRAHAM ABULAFIA’S TWO VISITS TO GREECE 


As far as we can assess, the first Kabbalist to compose a kabbalistic 
work on Byzantine soil and even actively promulgate his Kabbalah 
there was R. Abraham ben Shmuel Abulafia." He visited Greece 
twice—once during the first few years of the 1260s, when he got mar- 
ried and before he was actually involved in the writing of Kabbalah: 
“I could not reach the Sambatyon River, for due to the wars of Ishmael 
and Esau I could not pass beyond Acre. So I left and returned by way 
of the kingdom of Greece, where I married a woman on my travels. 
There the spirit of G-d aroused me and I took my wife with me and 
started [to travel] in the direction of the springs of Ravenna to study 
Torah.” The events mentioned here took place in the early 1260s and 
we assume that it was familial ties that caused Abulafia’s later return 
to Greece. 

The second time Abulafia visited Greece was during the second 
half of the 70s of the thirteenth century, after he had already studied 
Kabbalah and was subject to mystical experiences. He appears to have 
been in several places in the vicinity of southern Europe, including the 
Grecian cities of Thebes, Euthrypo, and Patros. It is very likely that 
one of his several books on the secrets found in Maimonides’s Guide 


4 On this Kabbalists’ unique brand of Kabbalah see, M. Idel, R. Abraham Abu- 
lafia’s Works and Doctrine (PhD diss., Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 1976) 
(Hebrew); idem., Language, Torah, and Hermeneutics in Abraham Abulafia, trans. 
M. Kallus, (Albany, 1989); The Mystical Experience in Abraham Abulafia, trans. 
J. Chipman (Albany, 1987); “Between Magic of the Holy Names and the Kabbalah of 
the Names, Abraham Abulafia’s Criticism,” Mahanaim 14 (2003): 79-95 (Hebrew); 
“Abulafia’s Secrets of the Guide: A Linguistic Turn,” in Perspectives on Jewish Thought 
and Mysticism, Dedicated to the Memory and Academic Legacy of its Founder Alexan- 
der Altmann, eds., A. Ivry, E. Wolfson and A. Arkush (Amsterdam, 1998), 289-329; 
E. Wolfson, Abraham Abulafia: Hermeneutics, Theosophy, and Theurgy (Los Angeles, 
2000); see also below notes 22, 58, 60, 142, 159. 

2 Sefer ’Otzar ‘Eden Ganuz, Ms. Oxford-Bodlian 1580, fol. 164a, and compare to 
the version printed in the edition published by A. Gross (Jerusalem, 2005), 368. 
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of the Perplexed was composed then in Greece—the one entitled Sefer 
Hayyei ha-Nefesh. If this assumption proves to be accurate than this 
book would be considered to be the first kabbalistic book to ever be 
composed in Greece. I will return later to the subject of this book’s 
ensuing influence in the Byzantine Empire. 

All of our knowledge concerning Abulafia’s sojourn and activities in 
Greece stem from his own writings. Since this is the case we will exam- 
ine the relevant data gleaned from his works. I will commence with his 
description of his own composition, which is of a unique nature, and 
which introduced a new genre of kabbalistic literature, which Abulafia 
called the Books of Prophecy. So he writes in his own commentary on 
his fourth prophetic book, written in Italy: 


This book" is the third commentary on the fourth Book [of Prophecy],’* 
for Raziel'’ composed [his] first [prophetic book] Sefer ha-Yashar, while 
in the city of Patros, in the country of Greece, in the year 5039 of Cre- 
ation. He was then 39 years old, and this was the ninth year since he 
received his first prophecy.” But until this year he never composed a 
book that could be considered as prophetic at all, although he had com- 
posed many philosophical works, among them a few on the secrets of 
Kabbalah. And in this ninth year God stirred him to go to the great 
city of Rome, as He had commanded him in Barcelona in the year “E”L 
[= God; but it points to the year 5030/1=1270/1271 C.E.]. On his jour- 
ney he passed through Trani and was seized by the gentiles after being 
denounced by Jewish slanderers, but miraculously with God’s help, he 
was saved. Then he continued on to Capua and composed there,"* in 
the tenth year of his departure from Barcelona,” the second [prophetic] 
book, Sefer ha-Hayyim. It was in the tenth year in the month of Av, 
the fifth month counting from Nissan and the eleventh month counting 


® Concerning this composition see M. Idel, R. Abraham Abulafia’s Works and Doc- 
trine, 11. 

4 The book referred to here is Sefer ha-‘Edut, one of Abulafia’s prophetic works. 

4 Abulafia wrote commentaries on his own (now lost in their original form) pro- 
phetic works, but in reverse order of their composition. 

6 Raziel = Abraham = 248. This is the most important of the theophoric names that 
Abulafia adopted for himself, and is ubiquitous especially in his prophetic works. 

7 This statement provides us with one of Abulafia’s own testimonies relating to his 
first experience of revelation in the year 1270, which according to the Jewish calendar 
occurred 30 years into the sixth millennium (5030). 

18 The reference is to Capua. 

This means that he left Barcelona—but not Spain—in the year 1271. See below, 
note 44. 
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from Tishrei, that he arrived in Rome intending to go on the eve of Rosh 
ha-Shanah before the Pope.” ?! 


According to Abulafia, he started to compose his prophetic books in 
Patros [Patras], Greece, where he had a revelation similar in content to 
the one he had experienced nine years earlier while he was still in Bar- 
celona, when he had started to study Kabbalah. Nevertheless, despite 
this earlier revelation, which it would seem constituted a formative 
experience for both his prophetic and messianic consciousness and 
his ensuing literary activities, which did include kabbalistic works, he 
did not produce at the time any prophetic works. It would seem that 
in the years following his relatively short stay in Barcelona, he experi- 
enced additional revelations. The initial composition of his prophetic 
works bear testimony to a renewal and intensification of these revela- 
tions, with an additional meaning, for these revelations also bore a 
mission for the Kabbalist and now its time was getting closer: he was 
to seek an audience with the Pope on the Jewish New Year in the year 
1280. His leaving Patros, located in the western Peloponnese, and his 
arrival in the city of Trani in eastern Italy, was part of a more exten- 
sive travel plan whose final destination was Rome. We can surmise 
from here that the city of Patros was the last stop of his second visit 
to Greece and that prior to this—as we will soon see—there had been 
visits to two other cities there. As I postulated above, it seems likely 
that his book Sefer Hayyei ha-Nefesh was composed there, and if so 
then probably in one of these other two cities. It is important to note 
that Abulafia distinguished between his earlier works on kabbalistic 
and philosophical subjects and the prophetic works, which he held in 
greater esteem, viewing them as of a higher caliber. We can assume 
that he did not distinguish too sharply between the kabbalistic works 
and the prophetic ones, for there was a third and even higher type of 
Kabbalah—the revelation of a Bat Qol, and even the hybrid expression 
“Prophetic Kabbalah” testifies to this higher type of Kabbalah as well.” 


0 Concerning Abulafia’s failed attempt to receive an audience with the Pope see my 
Chapters in Ecstatic Kabbalah (Jerusalem, 1990), 51-74 (Hebrew). 

1 Sefer ha-‘Edut, Ms. Munich 43, fol. 203b, previously printed according to three 
manuscript variants in Studies (ibid.) pp. 58-59. Compare to Sefer Matzref ha-Sekhel, 
A. Gross edition (Jerusalem, 2001), 57. 

22 M. Idel, “On the Meanings of the term “Kabbalah”: Between the Ecstatic and the 
Sefirotic Schools of Kabbalah in the Thirteenth Century,” Pe‘amim 93 (2003): 39-76 
(Hebrew). 
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Consequently, it is plausible to assume that in comparison to his kab- 
balistic works composed while still in Spain and maybe one or more 
in Greece, Sefer ha-Yashar was considered by him to be a step up to a 
new level of creativity in his own literary development. At least in this 
case we can discern a direct relationship between a revelatory experi- 
ence and a literary composition that adequately reflects its content. 

We will now discuss Abulafia’s commentary to his non-extant Sefer 
ha-Yashar, written a few years later, which preserves in it a few phrases 
of the original book: 


Said Raziel: in the thirty-ninth year of the return” of the word of ’Adonay 
YHWH to the mouths of His prophets, the Angel of ‘Elohim came to 
me, I Berakhiyahu ben Shalviel,* and announced a word to me: I have 
already informed you that this is the first book that Raziel composed 
in the form of prophecy, namely that he mentioned in it [the formula] 
‘Thus has H [namely God] said,’ which is the form of the word of divine 
prophecy, which requires a mighty inquiry as to its matter and way. 
Know that this book is the first of his prophetic works and that this is the 
sixth and the last of my commentaries on it. The matter of the Haftarah 
is to be considered an addition, similar to an appendix that ends all of 
the six commentaries, not only the last one, but each and every one of 
them. Therefore, with God’s help in the appendix, I would like to dis- 
cuss the secret of prophecy. In this [current] book I will not discuss it,” 
although it may appear sporadically in a few places, without any proper 
investigation or order, because this commentary is like no other com- 
mentary, not in image nor in form.” For their Rock is not as our Rock.” 
And our Source is not foreign to their Source. But our words are as 
[deep as] flesh and blood. Whereas their words are as superficial veins 
and skin. Would their light be kept from evil-doers! Those who seek to 
harm us in their rooms [in private]. Who scheme how to contradict our 
words. Has not their Rock sold them? And their Lord shut them up!” 


3 Abulafia means to say that prophecy has returned to Israel. Concerning his use 
of the plural term “prophets” see my comments in Messianic Mystics, 297. 

2% Berakhiahu = Abraham = 248, and also Shalviel = Shmuel = 377 as in Abulafia’s 
father’s name. For Abulafia’s further discussion of this particular name see below. 

5 I assume that until this point these words are quoted from the non-extant pro- 
phetic work, Sefer ha-Yashar and the following is the commentary. 

6 Apparently Abulafia did not intend to dwell on the secret of prophecy in this 
book, but would mention it sporadically. 

”” At this juncture the text assumes a rhymed-prose style, a popular medieval liter- 
ary form known as the magama. 

8 Deuteronomy 32: 31. 

*® This is a paraphrase of Deuteronomy 32: 30. 
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Therefore you must investigate the truth of the souls® of all the Names. 
Until you know the totality of the Sefirot. Of all the thoughts that are 
thought to unify. On this you shall build all of your thoughts. And to 
Him shalt thou hold fast and swear by His name.*? 


We are faced with the question, what is the meaning of the title Sefer 
ha-Yashar, which Abulafia gave to his first book of prophecy? I imag- 
ine that there is a connection between this title and Abulafia’s self- 
perception also as an author of a hagiographic work in all senses of the 
term, including being read in the synagogue after the Torah reading 
as the Hagiographic Portion of the week or Haftarah, hence his last 
composition was entitled aptly Sefer ha-Haftarah.” It seems to me that 
the title, Sefer ha-Yashar, alludes to the fact that this first prophetic 
book is similar in nature to the Torah, and this in my opinion is made 
clear by a play on words found in Sefer ha-Yashar: Har Patros = Séfer 
Torah.* A special relationship exists between the concept of Torah 
and another extant book of prophecy called ha-Berit ha-Hadashah, 
“New Covenant”—reminiscent of the phrase New Testament—Abu- 
lafia’s fourth book of prophecy. This teaches us that Sefer ha-Yashar 
is the first in a series of unique books to be distinguished from the 
author’s previous kabbalistic works, and that this series exudes preten- 
tiousness exceptional to the Jewish tradition and even the Kabbalah. 
This hubris seems to be connected to the theophoric names that this 
Prophetic Kabbalist characteristically called himself in these works, 
Raziel and Berakhiyahu. Indeed, it becomes quite clear that Abulafia 
surmised that he was granted revelations that were to serve as a pro- 
totype of a New Torah. The Revealing Angel told the Kabbalist: “For 
a new Torah I will innovate amongst the holy nation, it is the people 
of Israel, which is my sublime Name that is like a New Torah. This 
Name was not explained to my people since the day that I hid my face 
from them. Although it is a hidden Name it can [now] be explained. 


© The souls = of all the names = the totality of the sefirot = of all the thoughts = 
that are thought to unify = 841. If we spell the first word of this series, “truth”, ‘amit- 
tat, without its yod (a common spelling), then it also possesses a numerical value or 
gematria of 841, and this seems to me to be Abulafia’s intention. 

3? Deuteronomy 10: 20. 

32 Sefer ha-Yashar, printed in Sefer Matzref ha-Sekhel, 95. Idel, Messianic Mystics, 
295-6, 

> Concerning this composition see Idel, R. Abraham Abulafia’s Works and Doc- 
trine, 14, 

4 Sefer ha-Yashar, printed in Sefer Matzref ha-Sekhel, 98. 
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Then he commanded me to hide no more His Name from those who 
inquire it in truth.”** Here the New Torah contains a specific content, 
the identification of a divine Name, although in another work, written 
many years later, this New Torah is explained in a way that is much 
closer to the “paths”: 


It is known that every letter and every word in the Torah [when written 
or] pronounced can bear many different meanings, all the more so if we 
use the paths of [letter] combinations, numerical equivalents [ gematria], 
acrostics, permutations, substitutions, substitutions for the substitutions 
and the like. For then each path widens more and more, by the thou- 
sands and the tens of thousands [the possibilities of interpretation] on 
every single vowel. This path includes the written, spoken and thought 
[letters of Torah] and no philosopher has ever heard it nor known nor 
perceived [on his own] a big or small portion of it. And if he had heard 
of it he could not accept it unless he first cast away all his acquired 
knowledge, exited his fate and returned to the days of his youth and 
learned this new Torah.” 


It is clear that the New Torah includes the hermeneutical methods 
mentioned in the beginning of the passage. On the other hand, Abu- 
lafia describes his last prophetic work, Sefer ha-Haftarah, also as Sefer 
ha-Besorah,” the title meant to be a pun on the term Evangelion, the 
Christian Gospels, as seemingly an attempt to argue for the superiority 
of his revelation over the Christian one. 

We will now turn to the meaning of the theophoric names, which 
will become clear from other issues discussed in Sefer ha-Yashar, 
wherein also lies a clue to the meaning of the book’s title: 


You should know that Raziel is called in this book Berakhiyahu ben 
Shalviel, in accordance with the first name, and this is because it is 
known that he received the blessing from the Name, and peace and 
serenity, as in the beginning and end of the priestly blessing. Every bless- 
ing is [divine] influx, which is the opposite of.a curse, and all peace 
is good, which is the opposite of evil. Behold! The word good is male 
and the word blessing was female gendered and then reverted back to 
male. Life is good and blessing together—and blessing is the tree of life— 


> Commentary on Sefer ha-Haftara, Ms. Rome-Angelica 38, fol. 37a; also printed in 
Sefer Matzref ha-Sekhel, 113. See also M. Idel, “Torah Hadashah: Messiah and the New 
Torah in Jewish Mysticism and Modern Scholarship,” Kabbalah 21 (2010): 68-76. 

6 Sefer Imrei Shefer, A. Gross edition, 197. Compare this text to the quote men- 
tioned below from Sefer ‘Even Sappir. 

” Printed in Sefer Matzref ha-Sekhel, 108. 

8 In other words, this one is the first of Abulafia’s theophoric names. 
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and good is life and living.® Life, blessing, and good cannot exist with- 
out God’s blessing, His wisdom and His providence. If a man “blesses 
himself by the God of truth,"“ then happy is he and happy is his lot, 
in this world and in the next. And you should know that Raziel called 
this book by the title Sefer ha-Yashar, whose secret is Shem ShYRaH,"! 
YeShaRaH, Tefillah,” because of an incident that happened to him he 
called it Tannin, whose secret hinges on two opposites, in the name of 
the Attribute of Judgment, by the name of the wise soul.* 


It is difficult to ascertain exactly what transpired in Patros that would 
have prompted Abulafia to use the term “the name of the Tannin” 
namely Dragon, or the expression “The Attribute of Judgment.” It 
would seem that while he was there he had both positive and negative 
experiences, hence the use of the term “two opposites.” One of the 
central motifs of his revelation in Patros can be discerned from the 
following quote: 


Then afterwards Raziel saw a vision in which he attained the secret of 
the Name and the secret of prophecy and the essence of its truth. And 
he said, at the time Five [H] was to bring him to Dibbon, this was in 
the sixth year [W] of his departure from Sefarad [Spain],“ in the tenth 
[Y] [month] which is called Tevet, on the fifth [H] day wherein, behold 


% The living = life = and good = 23. 

 Tsaiah 65: 16. 

“| Sefer ha-Yashar = shem shirah [= yesharah} = shem ha-Tannin = metzayyier she- 
nei hafakhim = be-shem middat ha-Din = be-shem ha-Nefesh ha-Hakhamah = 855. 

# Ha-Yashar = yesharah = shirah = tefillah = 515. 

3 Sefer ha-Yashar, printed in Sefer Matzref ha-Sekhel, 96. See also Idel, Messianic 
Mystics, 295. 

“ It is evident that we have to distinguish between Abulafia’s departure from Bar- 
celona, in circa 1271, and his departure from Spain a few years later, circa 1273 or 
1274, after a tour in some towns in Castile, where he taught his Kabbalah to a series 
of Kabbalists. See also above in the text near footnote 19. Thus six years later, when 
this passage was written, means 1279, the year when he expressly testifies that he wrote 
Sefer ha-Yashar. Compare, however, the claim of H. Hames, Like Angels on Jacob’s 
Ladder: Abraham Abulafia, the Franciscans and Joachimism (Albany, 2007), 7, 31, 39, 
40, 71, that situates this revelation in 1276, assuming that Abulafia left Spain in 1271, 
and built an entire intellectually fascinating construct, predicated on the importance 
of this alleged revelation which took place, according to him, in 1276, and upon an 
assumption that Abulafia, perhaps, was then in Sicily. According to this text, however, 
he was for five years elsewhere, most probably in Patros and beforehand in two other 
cities in the region, as mentioned in one of the following quotes, namely in Euthrypo, 
and Thebes. Therefore, I do not find it possible to presuppose a stay in Sicily in the 
seventies, an issue that dramatically calls into question the construct about Abulafia’s 
putative acquaintance with Joachimism or Franciscans before his arrival in Italy for 
the second time, in 1279. 
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the secret of the Name was revealed. Also Patros, sefirot, shemot,® and 
this [wordplay] continued and he mentioned the blessing. And then he 
began [to reveal the secret of] the Name, said Raziel: And YY ’Elohai 
[My God] sent His angel before me and showed me “the paths of His 
Name.” And I saw from it ten visions of Elohim, the tenth vision as the 
first vision and the voice of Shaddai going forth from between them, and 
I feared greatly when I heard the voice. And ten words did I understand 
from one voice and seven languages in each and every one.” ... Combine 
them and know them, the ten paths of the Name. He explained to him 
their secrets and instruct thus that the being of the perfect man in actu- 
ality is of three worlds. Now three by three using multiplication is nine, 
and one remains, either the tenth or the first, and it is with the three and 
they are with him, all told they are nine visions, and one that is ten, and 
one that is all. And the speech is heard from all of them, and they all 
revolve to and fro and the median between them® is the unique word. 
This is hinted [in the verse] “Thou hast beset me behind and before, and 
laid thy hand upon me.” = “Va-tashet ‘alai khapekhah”, va-ta‘ash Telyi 
hafekhakh,”'... This is the secret of gemulo ‘imanu [his retribution is with 
us] and ‘am ‘amusei baten, and know it! This number is understood [to 
be derived] from 28, 19, and it is hinted at [in the verse] “for he has 
shut their eyes, that they cannot see, and their hearts, that they cannot 
understand.”* * 


Abulafia claims to have experienced a revelation at Patros, where he 
arrived around 1278. The resort to the ten paths of utilizing the divine 
Name for attaining prophecy seems to be related to the mentioning of 
Dibbon, found at the beginning of the above quote (which is appar- 
ently the name of a city) and the revelation of the divine Name. We 
are now faced with the question: what is the meaning of the terms “the 
divine Name” or “the paths of His name”? I would like to emphasize 


* Patros = sefirot = shemot = 746. 

‘6 This expression also appears further on in this quotation, its meaning being the 
technical use of the letters of the Names of God in order to achieve prophecy. In other 
works Abulafia uses this term and similar terms like “the paths of Names” to signify 
technical use of the Name. See especially the quote discussed below from his Sefer 
Hayyei ha-‘Olam ha-Ba’. 

*’ In other words, he means he heard a total of seventy voices. 

*® Darkhei shemo = ha-‘asarah = 580. 

” This phrase is from Sefer Yetzirah 3:1. 

°° Psalms 139: 5. 

51 These are combinations of letters of the preceding verse. Teliy, an entity found 
in Sefer Yetzirah, is understood here as the inverse of God. 

% Isaiah 44: 18. 

3 Sefer ha-Yashar, printed in Sefer Matzref ha-Sekhel, ed. A. Gross, 98. The details 
of the vision are quite complex and necessitate a special analysis which cannot be 
done in this framework. 
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that in the above quotation we find three recurring themes: the num- 
ber ten, letter combinations, and the paths of the divine Name. Even 
though our prophetic Kabbalist’s words here are enigmatic and seem 
inscrutable, I would like to clarify the details of his revelation in Patros 
by comparing them to another of his statements, written not more 
than a year later. In Sefer Hayyei ha-‘Olam ha-Ba’, composed in Rome 
in the year 1280, Abulafia writes: 


And this is the path that you should give over to him. Write for him 
ten Names that are combined one after the other, and thus you should 
interpret them for him—according to the interpretations that you see in 
this book. And you should make him give you his oath concerning his 
receiving [this tradition] that he should protect it, and these are the ten 
Names...behold, I have already written for you ten words of the Name 
of seventy-two letters, and they are explained by way of the Kabbalah. 
You should understand through this matter each word clearly, and know 
that among the holy wisdoms there is none other like this wisdom, for 
it is the holy of holies and the ultimate purpose of all the ways that 
man can possibly reach the knowledge of the Name, perception of His 
actions, recognition of His ways and His attributes. For His Names, the 
Exalted [One], they are the very closest things to Him, and they are the 
truths of His Torah.* 


The importance of “the path” namely, or this particular method for his 
Kabbalah is underscored in another place in the same composition: 


The path that you should hold by and stick to all the days [of your life] is 
the path of rearranging letters and their [re-]combinations. Understand 
its meaning and you will keep eternal happiness, and this happiness will 
inspire you in your heart to [perform] more combinations, increasing 
your happiness and joy. Hurry to turn [hafokh]°* [invert the letters] as 


* To the student. 

5 A. Gross edition (Jerusalem, 1999), 118. 

% The verb hafokh (literally meaning turn around, figuratively as rearranging letters 
to make new words) expresses the transformative power of the method of letter com- 
binations in Abulafia’s thought. Concerning the “spiritual revolution” that appears in 
another text of Abulafia’s see below footnotes 76, 88. An additional text that can con- 
tribute to our understanding of the centrality of this verb for Abulafia can be found 
in his Sefer Or ha-Sekhel, A. Gross edition (Jerusalem, 2002), 50, where the practice 
of letter substitutions are described by use of the verb hafokh. In this text Abulafia 
deals with the understanding of man as an inverted tree and an inverted angel: “For 
the secret of the ineffable Name commands us thus: “invert His upright Name—make 
upright His inverted Name.” And the secret is because man is an inverted tree, I mean 
to say an inverted angel, created by means of the blade of the turning sword, and this 
secret you will find explicitly if you combine these three holy Names, which are the 
three heads of existence.” In my opinion, the secret of inversion [ha-hippukh] or the 
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the blade of the revolving sword turns in all directions to wage war on 
the enemies that surround it. For the imaginings and the images” of idle 
thoughts which are born from the spirit of the evil inclination, they go 
forth to meet the reckoning [method, Heshbon]* at first they surround 
it like murderers, attempting to confuse the minds of earthly men, this 
is because of the sin of Adam and Eve.” 


The three themes that we listed above from Sefer ha-Yashar, which 
relate to the content of Abulafia’s revelation in Patros, also appear in 
the first quote from Sefer Hayyei ha-‘Olam ha-Ba’. Although the later 
book does not mention a revelation from above as the source of these 
specific contents, it does claim for its source an oral tradition handed 
down from a master to his student. Nevertheless, it seems to me that 
these two excerpts share another subject, one that’is not immediately 
apparent. They both speak of the Divine Name, but only the second 
text explicitly states the identity of this Name: we refer to the divine 
Name of seventy-two letters, which forms the core of Abulafia’s most 
interesting book, and one of his most influential works as well. In con- 
trast, the divine Name of seventy-two letters does not play any signifi- 
cant role in his Sefer ha-Yashar. In spite of this fact, it appears that 
we can find an allusion to this Name in the quote above from Sefer 
ha-Yashar. I refer to the word “Dibbon,” which even though it denotes 
a city, probably another reference to the city of Patros, [actually] the 
sum of its letters in gematria equals seventy-two.® If my assumption 


method of deconstructing the letters is to be understood, since it appears in many places 
in the context of sefirot, as pointing to the direction of the complex influx as it is received 
by the Kabbalist. Compare to Wolfson, Abraham Abulafia, 172. On the source of the 
image of the revolving sword in Maimonides’s works, see ibid., 173 note 123. 

57 The word used here is tziyyur (conceptualization) no doubt a play on words 
meant to show its similarity to the word used further on in the same sentence yetzer 
(instinct or inclination). 

8 This term conveys in a large part the kabbalistic techniques used by Abulafia. 
See M. Idel, “The Battle of the Urges: Psychomachia in the Prophetic Kabbalah of 
Abraham Abulafia,” in Peace and War in Jewish Culture, ed., A. bar-Levav (Jerusalem, 
2006), 99-143, (Hebrew). 

°° Sefer Hayyei ha-‘Olam ha-Ba’, Ms. Oxford-Bodleiana 1582, fol. 31a. 

Note Abulafia’s use of the seventy-two letter Name, which is worked out to be 
equivalent to 216, when he explains in this manner the name of the island of Sic- 
ily as “the island of Seeing” (‘iy ha-Re’i) or “the island of Power” (‘iy ha-Gevurah) 
[The three verses of seventy-two letters each from which derives the seventy-two letter 
name (Exodus 14, 19-21) = ha-re’yi = gevurah = 216]. Compare this to the alternative 
explanation offered by Harvey Hames, who finds in the name ‘iy ha-Re’i an acrostic 
reference to the land of Israel. Based on this acrostic solution Hames constructs an 
interpretation of Abulafia’s hermeneutics as having been influenced by the thought of 
Joachim of Fiore. As we have shown above, Abulafia’s conception of a “New Torah” 
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concerning the esoteric content of the revelation in Patros is correct, 
that it would be disclosed later in Rome within the comprehensive 
and detailed structure of his book Sefer Hayyei ha-‘Olam ha-Ba’, then 
it was in the Peloponnese that the seed was sown for the central work 
of this prophetic Kabbalist. It is interesting that it was in Patros that 
Abulafia experienced a recurrence of a previous revelation, which took 
place in Barcelona almost a decade beforehand, which commanded 
him to journey to Rome for an audience with the Pope and also con- 
tained the germination of the book he was to write while in Patros. 

We will now describe the activities of this Prophetic Kabbalist 
in Greece, during the years before he reached Patros around 1278. 
According to Sefer ha-Yashar, it would seem that Abulafia sojourned 
in Patros for five years, and since he left Spain in 1273 he could only 
have stayed in the other two cities for a total of two years. This is an 
excerpt from Abulafia’s short autobiographical travelogue: 


I have also taught it in many places: in Capua to four by accident who 
strayed from the fold, for they were youths lacking in knowledge so I left 
them. In Thebes there were ten and not one of them succeeded, rather 
they lost both paths—the first as well as the second. Four in Euthrypo 
and also without any success, for opinions very much differ between 
people, all the more so [when concerning] the depths of wisdom and the 
secrets of the Torah. I did not discern in them anyone who was worthy 
to receive even the chapter headings of the truth as it is.” 


The reference concerning the four students in Capua can be substanti- 
ated by checking the manuscript version of Sefer Otzar ‘Eden Ganuz, 
as well as Abulafia’s Sefer Sitrei Torah, which is dedicated to these 
same four students.” Yet the continuation of this sentence, as printed 
by A. Jellinek, “and in their midst ten” is a difficult reading: How is it 
possible that among his four students, who were according to Abulafia 
all weak, there were ten more? Further scrutiny of the manuscript ver- 
sion renders instead of “and in their midst ten”’—“and in Tibez ten”, 
which is in medieval Hebrew the customary way of spelling the Greek 
city of Thebes. Similarly, the word “Azrifo,” also printed by Jellinek 


was formulated before he ever came to Sicily, in fact it appears in his Sefer ha-Yashar 
written in Patros. See H. Hames, “From Calabria Cometh the Law, and the Word of 
the Lord from Sicily: The Holy Land in the Thought of Joachim of Fiore and Abraham 
Abulafia,” Mediterranean Historical Review 20/2 (2005): 187-99, 

*! Sefer ’Otzar ‘Eden Ganuz, ed. Gross, pp. 368-369. Compare to Jellinek’s version, 
printed in Beit ha-Midrash, Vol. 3, XLI. 

® See Sefer Sitrei Torah, A. Gross edition (Jerusalem, 2002), 17-8. 
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and subsequently copied by other scholars, must be corrected accord- 
ing to the manuscript version to read ‘BRYPW, Euthrypo—the correct 
name for one of the Peloponnese straits. This teaches us that Abulafia 
had fourteen students while in Greece, all of whom in his opinion 
were of poor caliber. Accordingly he claims explicitly that he did not 
give over to them by oral tradition the “chapter headings.” Ostensibly 
this proves that even if he did teach Maimonides’s Guide in Greece, 
he did not give over its secrets to his students, while he did in fact 
possess esoteric traditions during this period, the 70s of the thirteenth 
century. 

However, Abulafia’s words deserve deeper investigation. Imme- 
diately following his mention of his four students in Euthrypo he 
writes, “for opinions very much differ between people, all the more 
so [when concerning] the depths of wisdom and the secrets of the 
Torah.” Moreover, after he mentions his students in Thebes he states, 
“rather they lost both paths, the first as well as the second.” It stands 
to reason that in fact Abulafia did teach two paths to his students in 
Thebes, even though they lost them, in other words they were beyond 
their comprehension. It would seem that the second path refers to 
Abulafia’s unique method of reading the Guide according to his own 
understanding, through the principles of the Linguistic-Prophetic 
Kabbalah that were characteristic of him. This interpretative method, 
which concerned the secrets of the Guide, was recorded in three sepa- 
rate commentaries that Abulafia composed on the Guide, at least the 
first of which, Sefer Ge’eulah, was written in 1273, sometime before 
his return to Greece.® It is likely that Abulafia dedicated Sefer Hayyei 
ha-Nefesh, probably his second commentary, to his students in Thebes. 
Now this suggestion does seem illogical: Why would Abulafia dedicate 
his book to people who he himself describes as “not one of them suc- 
ceeded”? However this question is invalidated by the fact that his third 
commentary on Maimonides’s Guide, Sefer Sitrei Torah, was dedicated 
to his students in Capua, of whom afterwards he described as those 
who have “strayed from the fold.” Consequently, we are informed that 
aspersions cast on former students does not preclude the possibility 
that at a certain stage of their instruction Abulafia did not totally desist 
from revealing to them the secrets of the Guide. If we compare the 


6 See C. Wirszubski, Between the Lines: Kabbalah, Christian Kabbalah and Sab- 
batianism, ed., M. Idel (Jerusalem, 1990), 34-48 (Hebrew). 
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number of students who heard Abulafia’s teachings in Greece to those 
in Italy and Spain, we will easily ascertain that it was in Greece that 
Abulafia’s teachings were more readily accepted. Even in Sicily, where 
Abulafia resided for the last decade of his life and where he enjoyed, 
in his own opinion, great success, we cannot count more than eight 
students. This demonstrates that it was especially in Greece that Abu- 
lafia found fertile soil for his activities. 

The question arises: did the fact that Abulafia spend on his sec- 
ond visit at least six years in Greece have any impact on his Kab- 
balah? There are two areas of interest pertinent to this inquiry: can 
we detect any influences stemming in general from the surrounding 
Greek culture? Secondly, can we entertain the possibility that Abu- 
lafia’s Kabbalah was influenced by the specific brand of mysticism 
that was indigenous to Greece, namely the Greek Orthodox mysti- 
cal movement known as Hesychasm? The answer to the first question 
is emphatically positive; more than any other Kabbalist, maybe even 
more than all the Kabbalists put together, Abulafia uses Greek words 
in his works.® On this subject, the Greek background to Abulafia’s 
writing is exceedingly clear. In regard to the second question, perhaps 
there are indeed resemblances to be found between certain issues in 
Abulafia’s Kabbalah and in the writings of one of his students to Hesy- 
chastic Mysticism.® 

The question of how deeply Abulafia’s Kabbalah influenced the 
development of the Kabbalah in general and in the Byzantine Empire 
in particular still remains a desideratum for intensive research. In order 
to measure his impact on one geographical area or another, one would 
first have to identify the Kabbalists who penned works considered to 
belong to the Prophetic Kabbalah, for example; Sefer ha-Tzeruf, Sefer 
Ner "Elohim, Sefer Or ha-Menorah, Hakdamah, Sefer ha-Rehavah, The 
Anonymous Commentary on the Maimonidean Thirteen Principles of 
Faith, as well as other extant works. We still do not even know where 
these books were composed, except maybe at least in the last case, 
the Anonymous Commentary, where it can be argued that its prov- 
enance is Greek, since it was copied [verbatim] into Sefer Even Sappir 


** This subject deserves a separate study. See my Messianic Mystics, 302. 

6 Idem, The Mystical Experience in Abraham Abulafia, trans. J. Chipman, (Albany, 
1988), in Foreword, see also 14, 24, 35, 40, 52n, 80, 121, 177n. 

6° Idem, R. Abraham Abulafia’s Works and Doctrine, 69-75, 78-80. 
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by R. Elnatan ben Moshe Qalqish, composed in Constantinople.” In 
any event, it is evident that a sizable portion of Abulafia’s oeuvre was 
copied into Byzantine manuscripts, if we can judge by the provenance 
of the manuscripts, and this would support the claim that the Ecstatic 
Kabbalah continued to interest people in the Byzantine Empire well 
after Abulafia’s departure, as was also the case in Sicily.® 

The greatest impact of Abulafia’s Kabbalah is to be found in Sefer 
ha-Peliy’ah, as Jellinek has already noted the fact that this anonymous 
Kabbalist copied into his work almost all of Abulafia’s Sefer Gan Na‘ul, 
and also included several long quotes from his Sefer Hayyei ha-Nefesh.© 
We have mentioned above the latter work: the former was written 
for an anonymous Kabbalist or student with whom. Abulafia corre- 
sponded. Since this book exists in relatively few manuscripts, three in 
fact, it would seem that perhaps the author of Sefer ha-Peliy’ah used a 
copy belonging to a relative or a follower of Abulafia’s correspondent. 
However, going beyond the fact of the verbatim copying of Abulafia’s 
works by the author of Sefer ha-Peliy’ah, this book also contains many 
discussions written in the vein of the Prophetic Kabbalah, and even 
when we cannot find direct quotes from this literature, there is exten- 
sive use of gematria, letter-combinations, and other concepts that are 
congruent with Abulafia’s Kabbalah.” 

In addition to the direct traces of Abulafia’s Kabbalah itself, the 
influence of post-Abulafian Prophetic Kabbalah is recognizable in 
Byzantium. This is already evident in the book Sefer "Even Sappir, 
which quotes a portion of Ligqutei ha-Ran, whose author is identifi- 
able, in my opinion, as R. Natan ben Sa‘adyah Har’ar, one of Abulafia’s 


WwW 


% The Anonymous Commentary is extant in several manuscripts, e.g., Ms. Oxford- 
Bodleiana 2360, and quoted in Sefer Even Sappir, Ms. Paris, National Library 728, fol. 
154b. This composition will be discussed below. 

8° The special affinity between the convert-translator Flavius Mithridates, who was 
born and grew up as a Jew on the island of Sicily, and Abulafia’s Kabbalah is an impor- 
tant testimony to the continuity of Prophetic Kabbalah on the island, at least until the 
middle of the fifteenth century. On this subject see M. Idel, “The Ecstatic Kabbalah 
of Abraham Abulafia in Sicily and its Transmission during the Renaissance,” Italia 
Judaica V (1995): 330-40 (especially pp. 337-9). 

® See Jellinek, Beit ha-Midrash, Vol. 3, XLIV; also see Idel, Abraham Abulafia’s 
Works and Doctrine, 11; M. Kushnir-Oron, The Sefer Ha-Peli’ah and the Sefer Ha- 
Kanah: Their Kabbalistic Principles, Social and Religious Criticism and Literary Com- 
position, (PhD diss., Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 1980), 75-80 (Hebrew). 

7 See for instance fols. 70a—-b, 71a—b, and others. 
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students and most possibly a teacher of R. Isaac of Acre.”! The book 
Sefer Shushan Sodot explicitly displays within it the impact of R. Isaac 
of Acre’s Ecstatic Kabbalah, and it also seems influenced by R. Natan 
mentioned above.” Traces of the writings of these Kabbalists are not 
recognizable in the literature produced in other centers, including 
Spain, and we will return to this observation in the following pages. 


IJ. SEFER HA-TEMUNAH AND ITS LITERARY CIRCLE 


Despite the above survey, to understand the development of the Kab- 
balah in the Byzantine Empire exclusively in terms of the dissemina- 
tion of the Prophetic-Ecstatic Kabbalah would only yield a very partial 
picture. Another stream of the Kabbalah, also of Spanish provenance, 
flourished in an exceptional manner in the Byzantine Empire. We are 
referring to a very specific type of kabbalistic literature, completely dif- 
ferent from the Prophetic Kabbalah, whose central teachings include 
the transmigration of souls or gilgul and the doctrine of cosmic cycles 
or shemittot, the most well-known representative of this literature being 
Sefer ha-Temunah [The Book of the Figure].” An important question 
still to be resolved concerning the development of the Kabbalah in 
general would be to ascertain the geographical location and date of 
the composition of Sefer ha-Temunah. The premise that this book was 
composed in Gerona sometime during the middle of the thirteenth 
century, as G. Scholem opined for most of his life and on this basis 
charted the historical development of the Kabbalah, is lacking in hard 
bibliographical evidence. 

It seems that the first person to ponder the possible identity of the 
author of the Sefer ha-Temunah was the Safedian Kabbalist R. Moshe 
Cordovero. In his composition entitled Shi‘tur Qomah he wrote con- 
cerning Sefer ha-Temunah: “We do not know who the author of this 
book is, except that we received a tradition that these are the words of 


” About this author see Natan ben Sa‘adyah Harar, Le Porte della Giustizia, Sha‘arei 
Sedeq, ed., M. Idel, trans., M. Mottolese (Adelphi, 2001). 

? To be discussed below in section 7. 

On the subject of other compositions related to the Sefer ha-Temunah see 
G. Scholem, “The Secret of the Tree of Emanation of R. Isaac: A Work (quntres) Stem- 
ming from the Kabbalistic Tradition of the Sefer ha-Temunah,” Qovetz ‘Al-Yad, New 
Series Vol. 5 (1951): 64-70, (Hebrew); about the book itself see E. Gottlieb, Studies in 
the Kabbala Literature, ed., J. Hacker, (Tel-Aviv, 1976), 570-1 (Hebrew). 
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R. Isaac the author of the ’Or Zaru’a and the author of the Mar’ot ha- 
Tzove’ot, Sefer ha-Gadol, and the Sodei Razaiyya’. Since I have listed 
for you his [other] books go and investigate them, find out for yourself 
if you can trust his novellae, since he is considered a contemporary 
scholar.”’”* Gershom Scholem thought that the aforementioned “Rabbi 
Isaac,” the supposed author of Sefer ha-Temunah, was mistakenly con- 
fused by a copyist with R. Isaac ben Moshe from Vienna, a contem- 
porary jurist who penned a halakhic work also entitled ‘Or Zaru’a, 
correctly recognizing that Cordovero meant a kabbalistic work penned 
in medieval Spain by R. David ben Yehudah he-Hasid. Nevertheless, 
Scholem rejected the tradition adduced by R. Moshe Cordovero stat- 
ing: “it is evident that this tradition is incorrect. There is no doubt 
that R. David did not compose Sefer ha-Temunah, for it was already 
read by R. Abraham Abulafia and R. Yosef Gikatilla, who quote it, 
the former in his Sefer Hayyei ha-‘Olam ha-Ba’, and the latter in his 
commentary on the Song of Songs found in Ms. Paris 790, fol. 83b 
and other places. Nevertheless, there is no doubt that R. David indeed 
knew this work and was very influenced by it, accepting its doctrine 
of the cosmic cycles.” 

This passage, written by Scholem in 1928, served to secure the his- 
torical position of Sefer ha-Temunah for the new modern scholarship 
of the Kabbalah. Actually, here Scholem followed in the footsteps 
of his predecessors, Aharon Jellinek, Marcus Ehrenpreis, and David 
Neumark,” all of whom concluded for completely different reasons 
that Sefer ha-Temunah was composed during the thirteenth century. 
Ehrenpreis even proposed that this book was historically related to 
the kabbalistic doctrines of Sefer ha-Bahir, R. Azriel of Gerona, and 
R. Isaac ben Abraham ibn Latif.” Consequently, we can see that 
Scholem’s conclusion that the provenance of Sefer ha-Temunah was 
Gerona sometime during the thirteenth century was a natural con- 


74 Shi‘ur Qomah (Warsaw, 1883), fol. 80a. Indeed, there is a composition attributed 
to a R. Isaac stemming from this circle entitled, “The Secret of the Tree of Emanation,” 
see the previous note. 

75 Scholem, “R. David ben Yehudah he-Hasid the Grandson of Nahmanides,” 
Qiryat Sefer Vol. 4 (1927-1928), 302-27, (Hebrew) see p. 326. See now the updated 
version in a new collection of Scholem’s articles, Studies in Kabbalah (1), eds., Y. Ben- 
Shlomo and M. Idel (Tel-Aviv, 1998), 161, 176. 

7° See A History of Philosophy in Israel, (revised edition, Jerusalem, 1971), 271-6 
(Hebrew). 

” M. Ehrenpreis, Die Entwickelung der Emanationslehre in der Kabbala des XIII. 
Jahrhunderts (Frankfurt a.M., 1896), 42-3. 
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tinuation of an already accepted scholarly view. Accordingly, we find 
that in Scholem’s various formulations of the history of the beginnings 
of the Kabbalah he would often conclude with a description of this 
particular book, presumably due to his supposition that it displayed 
close conceptual ties to the literature of the Geronese Kabbalists. It 
was not until 1987 when the updated English translation of his Origins 
of the Kabbalah was published, that Scholem revised his opinion and 
moved the date of composition of Sefer ha-Temunah to around 1300, 
albeit still arguing for its conceptual ties to the Geronese Kabbalah.” 
However, we must bear in mind that during the long period before the 
publication of the updated English version of his Origins, Scholem’s 
former view of the date and location of the composition of Sefer ha- 
Temunah was the accepted one throughout the academic literature. 

The dating of Sefer ha-Temunah to the thirteenth century began 
in the nineteenth century with the publication of Jellinek’s Philoso- 
phie und Kabbala.” In it Jellinek lists this book as one of the sources 
used by Abulafia since it appears in a composition that I have dis- 
cussed above, Sefer Hayyei ha-‘Olam ha-Ba’. Jellinek’s assumption was 
accepted by Scholem,® and it would furnish the only solid literary 
evidence for the dating of Sefer ha-Temunah. The argument ran that 
since Abulafia’s Sefer Hayyei ha-‘Olam ha-Ba’ was known to have been 
composed in the year 1280 in Italy, it should provide a firm terminus 
ad quem for the composition of Sefer ha-Temunah. Since Abulafia is 
the only thirteenth-century author to have ever mentioned this book, 
we should thoroughly investigate his supposed reference to Sefer ha- 
Temunah. 


And if you are to be included as one of the true lovers of the Torah’s 
Wisdom, you must pursue this Wisdom until you glean from it the truth 
of the existence of Man and his essence. [This is learned] from the books 
of Natural Science, like Sefer ha-Yetzirah and Sefer Temurot—that are 
words of our sages, or from the books of the philosophers." 


8 See Origins of the Kabbalah, 460-1 and note 233. Compare this to my opinion 
stated in my recent article “The Jubilee Year in Jewish Mysticism,” Fins de Siécle—End 
of Ages, ed., J. Kaplan, (Jerusalem, 2005), 67-98 (Hebrew). 

? Jellinek, Philosophie und Kabbala (Leipzig, 1853), 43; see also Jellinek, Quntres 
Taryag, (Vienna, 1878), 41. 

8 See G. Scholem, Manuscripts of the Kabbalah (Jerusalem, 1930), 26 (Hebrew); 
idem, The Beginnings of the Kabbalah, 181 (Hebrew); idem, Kabbalah (Jerusalem, 
1974), 52. 

*! In the version published by A. Gross, p. 79, we find printed “Sefer ha-Temunah” 
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The reading “Sefer Temurot” instead of the printed “Sefer ha-Temunah” 
appears in three reliable manuscript versions of Abulafia’s Hayyei ha- 
‘Olam ha-Ba’: Ms. Paris National Library 777, fol. 111a; Ms. Oxford- 
Bodleiana 1583, fol. 5b; Ms. London British Library 757, fol. 83a. Other 
somewhat less reliable manuscript sources, like Ms. Jerusalem National 
and University Library 8° 34, fol. 28a, give the reading “Sefer Temurot 
Hashem.” | imagine that this reading was the link that allowed the next 
variation found in other manuscripts—“Sefer ha-Temurot,” which in 
turn eventually led to a reading which is even closer to that found 
in the printed version—“Sefer ha-Temunot.” Having now shown the 
accepted reading of Sefer ha-Temunah to have been incorrect can we 
ascertain from the above passage any information concerning the 
identity of the book Abulafia called “Sefer Temurot”? I am inclined 
to answer in the affirmative; Abulafia is referring to the Midrash 
Temurah or Temurot® that is still extant and was compiled appar- 
ently sometime during the first half of the thirteenth century. The 
fact that Abulafia mentions Sefer Yetzirah and Sefer Temurot together 
underscores the obvious to anyone who cares to examine the extant 
Midrash Temurah; this Midrash is based on the ideas set forth in Sefer 
Yetzirah on subjects concerning what Abulafia termed the “Natural 
Science,” as well as focusing on the “essence” of man.® In contrast, 
Sefer ha-Temunah does not fit the description given by Abulafia in 
the above passage; it focuses primarily on issues concerning the divine 
essence—and could not be further from discussing “Natural Science.” 
It is important to mention that this identification of Abulafia’s refer- 
ence to Sefer Temurah with the Midrash Temurah was already noted 
by R. Abraham the son of the Vilna Gaon in his study of midrashic 
literature entitled Rav Pe‘alim.** Another factor for identifying Sefer 
Temurot is Abulafia’s attribution of the book Sefer Temurot to the 


® This Midrash has been published a few times, noteworthy is the edition published 
by S. Wertheimer in his Batei Midrashot, Vol. 2, 187-201. On this particular Midrash 
see Zunz, Derashot be-Yisrael (Jerusalem, 1947), trans. M. Zak, 295-6, notes 145-7, 
and p. 57 (Hebrew); B.-Z. Dinur, Israel in the Diaspora (Tel-Aviv, 1969), Vol. 1, book 4, 
p. 211 note 16 (Hebrew); Encyclopedia Judaica, Vol. 16, col. 1518. See now the edition 
and Italian translation of M. Perani, Il Midrash Temurah (Bologna, 1986), especially 
pp. 58-63. 

8 A detailed comparison between the Sefer Yetzirah and the Midrash Temurah was 
undertaken by Perani, I] Midrash Temurah, 40-1. 

* (Warsaw, 1894), 123-4. R. Abraham errs when he gives the date of Abulafia’s 
composition of Sefer Hayyei ha-‘Olam ha-Ba’ as being 1453. He was misled by a ref- 
erence from a manuscript belonging to David Oppenheimer, apparently one of those 
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“words of the sages,” which is corroborated by the extant Midrash 
Temurah ascribed to the sages R. Akiva and R. Ishmael. Also note- 
worthy is the fact that traces of this Midrash are to be found in other 
works dating from around the period of the composition of Abulafia’s 
Sefer Hayyei ha-‘Olam ha-Ba’; R. Levi ben Abraham mentions it in his 
Sefer Livyat Hen,” later R. Menahem ha-Meiri in his commentary to 
the Tractate ‘Avot,®* and there is a distinct possibility that R. Bahiya 
ben Asher, a late thirteenth-century renowned author, also knew of 
this Midrash.” Thus, we have shown that this passage from Abula- 
fia does not refer to Sefer ha-Temunah, although the relationship of 
its circle to Abulafia’s literary legacy is worth close scrutiny. In my 
opinion, the Commentary on the Seventy-Two Names, another work 
belonging to this circle, was compiled after Abulafia’s time and appar- 
ently under his influence, as is corroborated by the fact that a passage 
from Sefer Hayyei ha-‘Olam ha-Ba’ appears as the introduction to the 
Commentary printed in Sefer Raziel ha-Mal’akh.® Another case of a 
[possible] citation of Sefer ha-Temunah in the work of a thirteenth- 
century Kabbalist was also overturned. E. Gottlieb has shown that an 
extant Commentary on the Song of Songs that quotes Sefer ha-Temunah 
was spuriously attributed to R. Joseph Gikatilla, a thirteenth-century 
Castillian Kabbalist, and he entertains the possibility that the copyist 
R. Shem Tov ibn Foliyya might even have been its true author.” 
Confronted with firm evidence of the unreliability of the two sup- 
posed references to Sefer ha-Temunah, Scholem changed his mind 
and revised its date of composition to the late thirteenth century, but 
still held that it reflected the Weltanschauung of Geronese Kabbalah.” 
However, it seems that Sefer ha-Temunah was never mentioned by 
any of the Kabbalists active on the Iberian Peninsula before the Expul- 
sion. In light of this fact, it is singularly important to note that the 
first two writers to quote the actual Sefer ha-Temunah hailed from the 


now found in the Bodleiana Library at Oxford. See also Y. Eisenstein, ed., Otzar ha- 
Midrashim, (New York, 1915), Vol. 2, p. 580. 

© Ms. Oxford-Bodlian 1285, fols. 72b-73a; Ms. Munich 58, fol. 59a, where the 
Midrash is called “Sefer ha-Temurot.” 

*© Introduction, fol. 15b; Eisenstein, Otzar ha-Midrashim, 580. 

*” See Wertheimer, Batei Midrashot, Vol. 2, p. 188. 

*8 See Sefer ’Otzar ha-Raviyah of Elyakim Milzahagi where he correctly proves that 
this passage in Sefer Raziel ha-Malakh is from Sefer Hayyei ha-‘Olam ha-Ba’, although 
he errs when he attributed other passages in it to the pen of Abulafia. 

® Studies in the Kabbala Literature, 117-21. 

* Origins of the Kabbalah, 460-1 and note 233, [see note 78]. 
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Byzantine Empire—the author of Sefer ha-Peliy’ah and the author of 
Commentary on the Song of Songs spuriously attributed to R. Joseph 
Gikatilla. Both of these works were copied by R. Shem Tov ibn Foliyya, 
probably in the city of Negropont, as Gottlieb already suggested.” 
On the other hand, I have argued in some of my previous studies for 
positing strong ties between R. Joseph ben Shalom Ashkenazi and his 
circle and Sefer ha-Temunah.” As we shall see, this Ashkenazi Kab- 
balist exerted a strong influence on this book and its adjoining com- 
mentary, as well as on Sefer ha-Peliy’ah. 

Taken together, the absence of any reference to Sefer ha-Temunah 
in Spain and its first appearance in Byzantine kabbalistic literature 
leads to a tentative assessment of its time and place of composition— 
sometime around the middle of the fourteenth century in the Byzan- 
tine Empire, between 1335-1345. The fact that this book eventually 
became a classic of kabbalistic literature was due to developments 
within kabbalistic thought that occurred only after the Expulsion from 
Spain. Prior to this period, not a trace of this book can be detected in 
any Spanish kabbalistic writings.” 

All that we have said concerning Sefer ha-Temunah mostly holds 
true as well for its commentaries, which in turn exerted their influence 
on the author of Sefer ha-Peliy’ah and others belonging to this literary 
circle.” In fact, we can perceive a distinct continuity of ideas stemming 
from R. Joseph Ashkenazi, passing on to Sefer ha-Temunah and then 


°! Studies in the Kabbala Literature, 117-21. About this author see also J. Hacker, 
“The Emigration of Spanish Jewry to the land of Israel and their Ties to it During the 
Years 1391-1492,” Shalem (Jerusalem, 1974), Vol. 1, pp. 133-7 (Hebrew). 

% See for instance, M. Idel, “The Meaning of Ta’amei Ha-’Ofot Ha-Teme’im of 
Rabbi David ben Yehuda He-Hasid,” in ‘Alei Shefer: Studies in the Literature of Jew- 
ish Thought Presented to Rabbi Dr. Alexandre Safran, ed., M. Hallamish (Ramat Gan, 
1990), 18-21 (Hebrew); idem, R. David ben Yehuda he-Hasid’s Commentary on the 
Alphabet,” ‘Alei Sefer, Vol. 10 (1982), 26 and the notes therein. Also see H. Pedaya, 
Nahmanides: Cyclical Time and Holy Text, (Tel-Aviv, 2003), 110-3, 212, 228 note 1. 

3 J will add that the collection of compositions that were copied by R. Shem Tov 
ibn Foliyya, or according to another conjecture perhaps were even composed by him, 
are of utmost importance and to be understood as a prime indication of the intel- 
lectual climate that prevailed during the generation wherein the Sefer ha-Kanah and 
Sefer ha-Peli’ah were composed, and there is still much research to be done before 
this matter is concluded. I will mention one small detail, which in my opinion is very 
important, that in one of the manuscripts that R. Shem Tov copied there is a page, 
written by another hand, that contains the preface to the Sefer ha-Peliy’ah, and I doubt 
whether this is merely a coincidence. Compare this to note 127 below. 

* Kushnir-Oron, Sefer Ha-Peli’ah and the Sefer Ha-Kanah: Their Kabbalistic Prin- 
ciples, 83. 
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afterwards to its commentary, all the way through to Sefer ha-Peliy’ah. 
This succession bears testimony to the singular development of one 
branch of R. Joseph Ashkenazi’s Kabbalah, the one that did not opt 
to include within it the Zoharic type of Kabbalah, as did the other 
branch, represented by R. David ben Yehudah he-Hasid. Also in con- 
trast to R. David, who highly esteemed R. Joseph Ashkenazi’s theory of 
the sublime lights or tzahtzahot and went on to develop it in his own 
writings, Sefer ha-Temunah largely ignored this doctrine. Efraim Got- 
tlieb was the first to notice that the doctrine of shemittot, particular to 
Sefer ha-Temunah, as well as a reference to it by name, appears in two 
other works copied in the Byzantine Empire: The Commentary on the 
Song of Songs spuriously attributed to R. Joseph Gikatilla and a trea- 
tise on kabbalistic Sodot; both of which were copied or even perhaps 
composed by R. Shem Tov ibn Foliyya.” I am of the opinion that these 
two works belong to the aforementioned first Byzantine branch of 
R. Joseph Ashkenazi’s type of Kabbalah. 

As we have seen, the two “solid” proofs that allowed for a mid- 
thirteenth century dating for the composition of Sefer ha-Temunah 
in Spain have been refuted. In the absence of direct evidence, all of 
the subsequent research relied on Scholem’s supposition that Sefer 
ha-Temunah influenced the writing of R. David ben Yehudah he- 
Hasid, as a fact. Indeed, as the tradition adduced by R. Moshe Cordo- 
vero in the passage quoted above attests, there is certainly an affinity 
between a doctrine of cosmic cycles or shemittot characteristic of 
R. David’s writings and one that is also found in Sefer ha-Temunah. 
This influence or borrowing was assumed by scholars to be due to 
the fact that R. David is notorious for seemingly appropriating kab- 
balistic sources as his own, sometimes even when the passage is of 
sizable proportion. Nevertheless, I have not found one single ver- 
batim quote from Sefer ha-Temunah, or for that matter any of the 
literature of this book’s circle, in the writings of R. David or of his 
teacher R. Joseph ben Shalom Ashkenazi.” On the contrary, we can 


> Studies in the Kabbala Literature, 117-21. 

°° Compare to M. Hallamish, “Towards an Assessment of the Influence of Sefer 
Ha-Bahir on the Kabbalist R. Joseph ben Shalom Ashkenazi,” Bar-Ilan Year Book, 
7-8 (1969-1970), 233 (Hebrew); idem, A Kabbalistic Commentary of Rabbi Yoseph 
Ben Shalom Ashkenazi on Genesis Rabbah, (Jerusalem, 1984), Introduction, 13, 21 
(Hebrew); G. Vajda, “Un chapitre de histoire du conflit entre la Kabbale et la philoso- 
phie: la polemique anti-intellectualiste de Joseph ben Shalom Ashkenazi de Catalogne,” 
AHDMLA 23 (1956): 55, 59; D, Matt, The Book of Mirrors: Sefer Mar’ot ha-Zove’ot by 
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assume the opposite type of development, namely that the writings of 
these Kabbalists exerted their influence upon the unknown author of 
Sefer ha-Temunah. I would like to point out that in a few manuscripts 
Sefer ha-Temunah is bound following Commentary on Sefer Yetzirah 
composed by R. Joseph Ashkenazi. Statistically speaking, however, this 
is not very significant, since these are both ubiquitous compositions, 
for the most part found separately in many manuscripts. There are 
some manuscripts of Sefer ha-Temunah which display a phenomenon 
almost exclusive to the kabbalistic works of R. David and R. Joseph; 
above certain words appear abbreviated notations that are references 
to the names of specific Sefirot.” This phenomenon explicitly shows 
the affinity between Sefer ha-Temunah and the works of these two 
Kabbalists. This same phenomenon of notation is also found in a 
few manuscripts of Sefer ha-Peli’ah, to be discussed later, and these 
manuscript witnesses were found bound with material belonging to 
R. Joseph Ashkenazi and Sefer ha-Temunah. Pertinent to our discus- 
sion is the observation that the tendency of combining astrological 
elements within the theosophical system of the sefirot, so pronounced 
in the works of R. Joseph Ashkenazi, also appears in Sefer ha-Temunah. 
To demonstrate one clear conceptual affinity to the Kabbalah of 
R. Joseph Ashkenazi, we will quote a passage from Sefer ha-Temunah: 


All is hidden in the secrets of the ten sublime Sefirot of belimah...within 
the [divine] attributes [Middot] that allude to everything, which are [also] 
called the “chapter headings,” including the language of the minister- 
ing angels, all their speech in it [namely the language]. And from them 
are derived every name [of every being] in the upper worlds, the living 
beings, seraphim, ‘ofanim, angels, heavenly spheres and the stars. All 
that is necessary for human language, all names, speech and expression, 
since they allude to and are divided between the attributes. For each 
attribute encodes some names, things, and matters which derive from it, 
for all is included within that measure. Also the angels’ language, words 
and matters, are all encoded in one Sefirah, from whose quality all those 


R. David ben Yehudah he-Hasid (Providence, 1982), 32-3; H. Pedaya, “Shabbat, Sab- 
batai and the Shrinking of the Moon—the Holy Union: Letter and Figure,” in Myth 
in Judaism, ed., H. Pedaya, (Beer-Sheva, 1996), 173-91 (Hebrew). Concerning the 
writings of this Kabbalist see G. Scholem’s quintessential article, “The True Author of 
the Commentary on Sefer Yetzirah Attributed to the RaBa”D and his Works,” Studies 
in Kabbalah (1), 112-36. 

*” On the subject of this phenomenon see M. Idel, “R. David ben Yehudah he- 
Hasid’s translation of the Sefer ha-Zohar,” ‘Alei Sefer 8 (1980): 63-6, 72-3 (Hebrew); 
idem, “Kabbalistic Prayer and Colors,” in Approaches to Judaism in Medieval Times, 
ed., D. Blumenthal, Vol. ITI, (Atlanta, 1988), 17-27. 
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entities are derived, as we find in the Kabbalah from the wise Kabbalists, 
who understood all this from the Prophets and the Sacred Writings, which 
instruct this matter by verses known to the wise. And these are called 
the chapter headings, for they are the limbs of the [divine] body and the 
Sefirot, which are in the image of man, for man is a microcosm.” 


The underlying conception expressed in this passage is the centrality 
of the Middot or the Sefirot, which are considered to be the source 
of various modalities: language or even languages, mankind as well 
as the angels, the world of the angels, the heavenly spheres and the 
stars. Concomitantly, there exist correlations between certain biblical 
verses and their particular Sefirah. Understandably, the main symbol 
denoting the entire sefirotic system, alluded to in the above passage, 
is the “image of man,” which served as the organizing principle for 
discussion of the nature of the Sefirot. Of utmost importance for our 
discussion is the expression, repeated twice in the above passage and 
often throughout the book Sefer ha-Temunah—the “chapter headings” 
(roshei peragim). According to ancient Jewish traditional sources, this 
is the classic expression for the content of the oral transmission of 
secret lore. In that context the term refers to the secrets of the Torah, 
whereas in our context it has a threefold meaning: “chapter headings” 
sometimes refers to key biblical verses, sometimes connotes specific 
limbs of the human body, and sometimes to the Sefirot, since they 
are considered as the categories or starting points of a process that 
ultimately generates other complex systems. Compare this exceptional 
usage of the term “chapter headings” with a passage from R. Joseph 
ben Shalom ha-’Arokh Ashkenazi’s Commentary on Sefer Yezirah: 


Behold in these seven degrees you will find all the power of the seven 
planets. How the power emanates to them from the power of the Name 
Y-H-V-H and the ten Sefirot from the power of the forty-two letter 
Name, they are the chapter headings. And when you search the biblical 
text you will find that each and every verse of the Torah is a chapter 
heading, imbued with power, and it (i.e. the Torah) should always be 
in front of your eyes, through them (i.e. the verses) the future is made 
known, in the Name of Y-H-V-H ‘aDoNaY may He be blessed.” 


The actual meaning of the expression “chapter headings” is delineated 
in a chart found in the Commentary. It divides the combinations of the 
divine Name that consists of forty-two letters into seven parts, each 


% Sefer ha-Temunah, fol. 25a; for the Ms. version see fols. 32b-33a. 
°° Commentary on Sefer Yezirah, fol. 53b. 
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one of them governing a different heaven, planet, seven year cycle, 
jubilee year, and organs of the human head: As the above passage 
demonstrates, the “chapter headings” are related to biblical verses; 
according to the chart they are also tied to human limbs as well as 
Sefirot and shemitot. The special way R. Joseph Ashkenazi utilizes the 
expression “chapter headings,” is reminiscent of Sefer ha-Temunah’s 
usage of the expression and demonstrates their conceptual affinity. The 
appearance of Greek words in the anonymous commentary on Sefer 
ha-Temunah is noteworthy, as well as in the writings of R. Joseph 
Ashkenazi, a fact that can denote a Byzantine background of some 
sort for these authors.’ 

Sefer ha-Temunah or as it sometimes called Sefer ha-Temunot, is the 
most important composition of its kind, belonging to a wide spectrum 
of kabbalistic works that share its world view. A small number of these 
works were printed as addendums to the book itself, although there 
are many more extant compositions that display a similar attitude. 
The most important one is its anonymous Commentary printed along- 
side it. The “Secret of the Tree of Emanation” by R. Isaac,'*! as well 
as the Commentary on the Pesah Haggadah, spuriously attributed to 
R. Moshe de Leon,'” both belong to the literary output of the circle 
of Sefer ha-Temunah. Three versions of a kabbalistic “Commentary on 
the Divine Name of Seventy-Two Letters,” which were published in 
the famous book Sefer Raziel ha-Mal’akh, are quite similar in structure 
to Sefer ha-Temunah.'” 


IV. R. ISAIAH BEN JOSEPH HALEVI THE GREEK 


The compositions of R. Isaiah ben Joseph the Greek, also’ sometimes 
referred to as R. Isaiah “from Thebes,” are mostly buried in manuscript 


100 See Sefer ha-Temunah, fol. 58b: “aliqodosis” meaning the wheels of a water mill. 
Concerning R. Joseph and the Greek language see Y. Liebes, “How the Zohar Was 
Written,” in Studies in the Zohar, trans. S. Nakache (Albany, 1993), 200 note 55. See 
also now, the reference to Sefer ha-Temunah by a Byzantine homilist, discussed by 
D. Schwartz, “On the Characteristics and the Sources of R. Efrayyim ben Gershon’s 
Sermons,” ‘Alei Sefer 21 (2010): 92 (Hebrew). 

101 See G. Scholem’s edition, “The Secret of the Tree of Emanation of R. Isaac: A 
Work (quntres) Stemming from the Kabbalistic Tradition of the Sefer ha-Temunah,” 
Qovetz ‘Al-Yad, New Series 5 (1951): 71-102 (Hebrew). 

12 See the printed version in Hagadah Shelemah: The Complete Passover Hagadah, 
M. Kasher, ed., S. Ashkenazi (Jerusalem, 1967), 121-32 (Hebrew). 

1033 (Amsterdam, 1701), fols. 25a—32a. 
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and are still awaiting thorough analysis.““* His works were composed 
sometime towards the end of the first third of the fourteenth cen- 
tury [1325-1335?], and are apparently not all extant since he him- 
self mentions works of a seemingly kabbalistic nature that we do not 
possess, like his Sefer Hashkafat ha-Sekhel. Some of his oeuvre was 
published by Solomon Moshe Mussaioff including, Sod ‘Etz ha-Da‘at, 
Sefer Otzar ha-Hokhmah, Sefer ha-Kavod, Sefer Hayyei ha-Nefesh and 
Sefer Gan ‘Eden. R. Isaiah displays a philosophical understanding 
of the Heikhalot literature as well as the Kabbalah, with a clear neo- 
platonic streak, influenced by Jewish as well as Arabic sources. His 
writings include two discussions of Sefer Shi‘ur Qomah. In his Sefer 
ha-Kavod R. Isaiah takes a position similar to that of R. Abraham ibn 
Ezra‘ when he writes: 


For the divine portion [soul] suffuses the whole body, like the Glory of 
the Revered Name suffuses each [heavenly] sphere, and this is the mean- 
ing of the entire Sefer Shi‘ur Qomah [Book of the Divine Measurements]. 
When it says about ha-Shem that the face of the Holy One Blessed be 
He is such and such [a measure], and His arms are such and such [an 
amount of] parasangs, and His legs are such and such [an amount of] 
parasangs, the intended meaning of these words are that the face is Keter 
‘Elyon [the first Sefirah], which provides the influx for the Angels,’” His 
arms allude to the [world of the] Angels, His legs allude to the [Heav- 
enly] Spheres, as it is written, “The heaven is my throne, and the earth is 
my footstool.”'® This is not [to say] that God has a body or that He pos- 
sesses a face or arms or legs or thighs, Heaven forbid! These words are 
hints at intellectual entities and [as we already know] great mountains 
are suspended by [only] a hair.’ 


The use of the term “Keter ‘Elyon” should not lead to any misunder- 
standings: R. Isaiah does not demonstrate in his writings a classical 
theosophical conception of the Sefirot. He consistently identifies the 
Sefirot with the Separate Intellects, whom he also calls Angels," and 
so Sefer Shi‘ur Qomah is viewed by him as an allegory alluding to 


1 For the time being see G. Scholem, “Manuscripts of the Kabbalah,” Qiryat Sefer, 
Vol. 7 (Jerusalem, 1930), 41-3 (Hebrew). 

105 (Jerusalem, 1891). 

16 Tbn Ezra is mentioned by name several times in R. Isaiah’s writings. 

107 Keter ‘Elyon usually is called by R. Isaiah the Active Intellect of the angels, for 
instance see fol. 81b. See fol. 46b where this Sefirah is also termed Nishmat Shaddai— 
meaning the soul of the angels. 

“8 Jsaiah 61: 1. 

1 Sod ‘Etz ha-Da‘at, fol. 47a. 

10 See Sefer Gan ‘Eden, fol. 31b; Sefer Otzar ha-Hokhmah, fol. 82a. 
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the three worlds, upper, middle and lower, similar to the stand taken 
by R. Abraham ibn Ezra in his Commentary on the Song of Songs. 
Although, it does seem that his definition of the relationship between 
God (referred to as Causa Causarum or ‘Illat ha-‘Tllot) and the world, 
as the relationship of the “divine portion”—or the soul—to the body, 
is reminiscent of the attitude of Sefer ha-Kuzari.'" By interpreting 
the divine limbs of the Shi‘ur Qomah as allusions to spiritual powers, 
R. Isaiah effectively neutralizes the significance of the numerical mea- 
sures. In his ‘Otzar ha-Hokhmah, a philosophical interpretation of the 
Greater Heikhalot, R. Isaiah states: 


“For from the throne and above [measures] one hundred and eighty 
thousands by tens of thousands [180,000,000] parasangs”—means that 
above the throne cannot be measured, for He does not possess a body 
and [therefore] cannot be measured, Heaven forbid! And when it says, 
“from His right forearm till His left forearm [the span] is one hundred 
and eighty by tens of thousands [180,000,000] parasangs”!” it means 
that there is a great difference between the Attribute of Mercy, alluded 
to by the right forearm, and the Measure of Judgment, alluded to by the 
left forearm—not that He has a body or a right forearm or a left forearm, 
Heaven forbid!" 


This viewpoint transforms the exact and monumental measurements 
that are given in the text and renders them as non-dimensional expres- 
sions.'* Ostensibly, we can here detect influences that originate in anti- 
anthropomorphic philosophical trends as found in the interpretation 
of the Shi‘ur Qomah text already offered by Abulafia. Other influences 
stemming from the Ecstatic Kabbalah are noticeable in the works of 
R. Isaiah: the function of music in the process of attaining prophecy,'” 
his usage of erotic imagery in describing ecstatic experiences,''® and a 


1 R. Yehudah Halevi is mentioned several times in R. Isaiah’s writings. 

122 The measurement given in the Greater Heikhalot, chapter 12, is different: “from 
the right forearm to the left forearm are seventy-seven tens of thousands parasangs.” 
The number 180 does appear in this chapter in reference to the measurement of the 
height above the throne. 

43 Fols. 81b-82a. 

44 Gershom Scholem also held this opinion concerning the meaning of the Sefer 
Shi‘ur Qomah, see his On the Mystical Shape of the Godhead (New York, 1991), 24: “In 
reality though, all measurements fail, and the strident anthropomorphism is suddenly 
and paradoxically transformed into its opposite: the spiritual.” 

45 See Idel, The Mystical Experience, 58. 

46 Tbid., 213 note 51, 197. 
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spiritualistic understanding of messianic phenomenon.'” All of these 
issues are characteristic of topics found in Abulafian Kabbalah. 


V. R. ELNATAN BEN MOSHE KALKISH AND HIS 
SEFER "EVEN SAPPIR 


The book entitled Sefer Even Sappir, written by R. Elnatan ben Moshe 
Qalqish has come down to us in two different versions. One is a short 
version in which the Kabbalah plays only a tangential part,!!* and the 
other is the longer and later version, composed in Constantinople dur- 
ing the years 1367-1368, extant only in a few manuscripts now found 
in the National Library in Paris (Hebrew Mss. 727-728). The latter is 
a voluminous work that contains many kabbalistic passages scattered 
throughout its hundreds of folios. The author lived in Constantinople,’ 
but previously studied in Spain’! and probably also in Italy. We 
can assume that during the period he spent learning in Spain he also 
acquired his knowledge of the Theosophical Kabbalah and subse- 
quently, either from writings that he acquired in Italy or Greece or 
maybe even from personal contacts during a sojourn in Greece, he 
also absorbed influences stemming from the Ecstatic-Prophetic Kab- 
balah of Abulafia and his students. Sefer “Even Sappir is an extensive, 
and for the most part eclectic work, replete with discussions on Jewish 
law, philosophy, and Kabbalah. The author copied long tracts and even 


N7 See Sefer ha-Kavod, fol. 42b. 

"8 On the subject of the first version of the Sefer “Even Sappir see E. Kupfer, “The 
Identification of Manuscripts in the Research Center for Hebrew Manuscripts in the 
Jewish National Library,” Proceedings of the Fifth World Congress of Jewish Studies 
(Jerusalem, 1973), 137-8 (Hebrew). For a printed edition of the shorter version, writ- 
ten in 1323, see R. Cohen (Jerusalem, 1998). 

49 The longer version of the Sefer “Even Sappir was finished in the year 1368 in 
Constantinople. On this composition see D. Schwartz, Charms, Properties and Intel- 
lectualism in Medieval Jewish Thought (Ramat Gan, 2004), 142-74 (Hebrew); also 
I. Ta-Shma, A Collection of Studies: Research on Medieval Rabbinic Literature, Volume 3: 
Italy and the Byzantine Empire (Jerusalem, 2006), 12-3, 15-7 (Hebrew). 

120 Ms. Paris, National Library 728, fol. 39a. Like Abulafia, R. Elnatan used Greek 
and Latin words in his compositions, see for example Ms. Paris National Library 727, 
fols. 4a, 100b. 

21 Ms. Paris, National Library 728, fol. 50a. 

22 R, Elnatan copied from the Latin translation of his contemporary, R. Yehudah 
Romano, see Ms. Paris National Library 728, fol. 167b. 
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whole compositions, often without attributing his sources, sometimes 
preserving for us some hitherto unknown kabbalistic materials.” 
The greatest impact by far on R. Elnatan ben Moshe Qalqish’s 
thought is to be found in the Kabbalah of R. Abraham Abulafia and 
his school. Although Abulafia’s works are never quoted verbatim, nor 
is his name ever mentioned, Sefer Even Sappir is replete with discus- 
sions that clearly bear the imprint of the Prophetic Kabbalah, and in 
my opinion reveals the process by which this type of Kabbalah was 
internalized and continued to inspire other creative works. I will offer 
one example among many in order to illustrate this phenomenon: 


God, may he be praised, gave us His holy Torah and taught us the path 
of letter-combination and the steps of the ladder, in the form of the let- 
ters, as He perceived that we are not intellectually capable of attaining 
knowledge of Him without this great and correct proposal. For... from 
the light and seraphic sphere of the intellect there shall be born as the 
image of the prophetic vision, and this is the ultimate purpose of the 
letter-combination. And according to its refinement and the power of 
its innerness, these [methods] are worthy of being called premises... for 
they are as levels by which to ascend on high, because it is balance of the 
scales, depending on the light of the intellect and not on sensible light.'” 


The method of letter combination was held in high esteem by R. Elna- 
tan, for it is viewed by him as the way to revelation, even the way for 
one to attain the level of prophecy. This clearly points to the influence 
of Abulafia’s technique, as well as an appreciation of its ultimate mys- 
tical goals. Even R. Elnatan’s reference to “the ladder” demonstrates 
his use of Abulafian terminology. It is noteworthy to mention the pos- 
sible connection between Sefer ‘Even Sappir, in its longer version, to 
one of the compositions of the aforementioned R. Isaiah ben Joseph 
ha-Levi the Greek.! 


3 For an example see M. Idel, “Mundus Imaginalis and Liqqutei HaRan,” in Stud- 
ies in Ecstatic Kabbalah, 74. 

124 Ms. Paris National Library 727, fol. 10a. On the relationship between letter com- 
binations and the Torah see the passage from Abulafia’s Sefer Imrei Shefer, discussed 
above note 36 and Idel, The Mystical Experience, 114. 

5 Compare the passage in Sefer Hayyei ha-Nefesh, fols. 9a—b to Ms. Paris National 
Library 727, fol. 174a. It seems that here R. ‘Elnatan copied from R. Isaiah ha-Levi. 
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In recent studies, scholars have argued for the Byzantine provenance 
of two very important and influential kabbalistic works, the books 
entitled ha-Peliy’ah and ha-Qanah. Aharon Jellinek was the first to 
advance, although very briefly,’** a reasoned argument concerning the 
origins of these two works, namely that they were not composed in 
Spain as was supposed, but rather in the Byzantine Empire.’” Sefer ha- 
Peliy’ah is a wide-ranging commentary on the first few chapters of the 
book of Genesis, whereas Sefer ha-Qanah is an extensive exposition on 
the subject of the “Rationales for the Commandments” according to 
the Kabbalah. We can assume that both of these books were composed 
in the beginning of the fifteenth century by the same, still anonymous 
author, who lived in an area suffused with Byzantine culture. This Kab- 
balist followed the eclectic style of the Byzantine Kabbalist R. “Elna- 
tan ben Moshe, collecting copious amounts of kabbalistic materials, 
slightly paraphrasing them and then incorporating them into his own 
works. The sheer abundance of kabbalistic materials that the author 
copied and their having originated from diverse schools of kabbalistic 
thought testifies as a hundred witnesses for the wide dissemination of 
this lore during this period in the Byzantine Empire. From the sixteenth 
century onward, these two works were considered classics of the Kab- 
balah. This acceptance was apparently due to their pseudo-epigraphic 
framework, having been set as a dialogue between different members of 
the family of R. Nehuniah ben ha-Qanah, and also due to the disclosure 
of revelations of Elijah that appear in Sefer ha-Peliy’ah. 


26 Jellinek, Kuntres Taryag, 129. 

27 See Kushnir-Oron, Ha-Peli’ah and Ha-Kanah—Their Kabbalistic Principles, 
1-14; I. Ta-Shma, “Where Were the Books Ha-Kanah and Ha-Peli’ah Written?” in 
Chapters in Jewish Social History... Dedicated to Prof. Jacob Katz (Jerusalem, 1990), 
56-63 (Hebrew). See also M. Oron, “Who composed the Sefer Ha-Kanah and the Sefer 
Ha-Peli’ah?” Tarbiz 54/2 (1995): 297-8 (Hebrew), where she rejects the suggestion of 
S. Bauman, “Who composed the Sefer ha-Qanah and the Sefer Ha-Peliy’ah?” Tarbiz 
54/1 (1995): 150-2 (Hebrew), who argued that the author was R. Shem Tov, and see 
above, note 93. The view that these works reflected the social realities of Spain was 
championed by Y. Baer, A History of the Jews in Christian Spain Vol. 1 (Philadelphia, 
1978), 369-73; and B. Netanyahu, “Towards an Evaluation of the Date of Composition 
of the Books Ha-Kanah and Ha-Peliy’ah,” in Salo Wittmayer Baron Jubilee Volume, 
ed., S. Lieberman (Jerusalem, 1975), Volume III, 247-68 (Hebrew). On the acquain- 
tance with Sefer ha-Peliy’ah by a sixteenth-century Byzantine homilist see Schwartz, 
“Qn the Characteristics,” 95. 
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Another kabbalistic trend, utterly distinctive from the Prophetic 
Kabbalah, gained prominence in the Byzantine Kabbalah. This is the 
Theosophical Kabbalah from the school of R. Joseph ben Shalom Ash- 
kenazi, also known as R. Joseph ha-’Arokh (The Tall). Traces of this 
type of kabbalistic thought were not yet apparent in the writings of R. 
Isaiah ben Joseph ha-Levi the Greek, nor in Sefer Even Sappir, but its 
impact upon the books ha-Qanah and ha-Peliy’ah are a commonplace 
in scholarship.’ I would like to briefly describe the material belonging 
to this school of kabbalistic thought, material which will prove rel- 
evant to our understanding of the Byzantine Kabbalah. Commentary 
on the Sefer Yetzirah, spuriously attributed to RABAD, (the acronym 
of twelfth-century R. Abraham ben David of Posquieres), has been a 
classic of Kabbalah since its appearance in the late thirteenth century 
and up until the Kabbalah of R. Isaac Luria Ashkenazi and his follow- 
ers. To be sure, we are not only speaking of one composition, impor- 
tant though it may be, but rather with a multifarious and varied oeuvre 
penned by the aforementioned R. Joseph, R. David ben Yehudah he- 
Hasid, and their students and their students’ subsequent followers.’ 
Clearly, not all of these works reached the Byzantine Empire, some 
were composed outside of its borders, possibly in Spain, and there 
is a tendency of late to see North Africa as their point of origin'*°— 
but this remains as yet unclear. It seems that it was in the Byzan- 
tine Empire that the author of Peliy’ah and Qanah obtained a type 
of manuscript, one that we still possess some copies of today, which 
bound together Commentary on Sefer Yetzirah and afterwards Sefer 
ha-Temunah. The latter is found in several Byzantine manuscripts 
together with the aforementioned Commentary on Sefer Yetzirah of 
R. Joseph’s, and we discussed above its close ties to the system of kab- 
balistic thought belonging to the school of R. Joseph Ashkenazi. These 
two works together are among the main contributing sources of the 
vast collage that constitutes Sefer ha-Peliy’ah.™ 


128 Kushnir-Oron, ibid, 82, 187-93. 

29 On the plausibility of the premise that a school of thought connected to 
R. David ben Yehudah he-Hasid ever existed see M. Idel, “Kabbalistic Materials from 
the School of R. David ben Yehudah he-Hasid,” Jerusalem Studies in Jewish Thought, 
Vol. 2, (1983), 169-207 (Hebrew). On the possible connection between this school and 
the Sefer ha-Temunah see ibid., 203-5, and especially note 207. 

130 See Hallamish, Kabbalistic Commentary of R. Yoseph Ben Shalom Ashkenazi on 
Genesis Rabbah, 12. 

131 See for instance, Ms. Cambridge, Or. 2116, 8/1; Ms. Oxford-Bodlian 1953. 
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These two works share a unique formulation of the theory of the cos- 
mic cycles, more extreme than the one promulgated by Nahmanides 
and his circle, and one that did not manage to have a significant impact 
in Spain. Emphasizing the centrality of the cosmic cycles in such an 
open manner is characteristic of the school of R. Joseph, Sefer ha- 
Temunah, the texts copied by R. Shem Tov ibn Foliyya who was active 
in Byzantium at the beginning of the fifteenth century, in the books 
of ha-Qanah and ha-Peliy’ah, and later on, in an even more extreme 
manner, in Sefer Shushan Sodot. I cannot dwell here on the details of 
this unique theory of the cosmic cycles which became a cornerstone 
of Byzantine Kabbalah. Suffice it to say that this theory, which holds 
that the world is now in the cycle of the sefirah of din or stern Justice, 
which has its roots in Spanish Kabbalah but was ultimately rejected by 
it, found its deepest expression in the school of Sefer ha-Temunah. Its 
sixteenth-century revival among Spanish Jewry after the Expulsion is a 
subject in and of itself, one which demonstrates how a sheltered Span- 
ish Kabbalah reacted when confronted with other and diverse Kabbal- 
istic worldviews absorbed during the émigrés’ sojourns in areas once 
considered to be Greek. We are referring to Spanish Kabbalists like 
R. Meir ibn Gabbai in the Land of Israel, R. David ben Avi Zimrah in 
Egypt, and in North Africa R. Abraham Adrutiel. I have pointed out 
another similarity between R. Shem Tov ibn Foliyya and the author of 
Sefer ha-Peliy’ah in another place.'” 


VII. R. MosHeE oF KIEV AND HIS SEFER SHUSHAN SODOT 


In order to underscore the unique character of the Byzantine Kabbalah 
and demonstrate just how distinct it was from the Kabbalah that devel- 
oped in Spain, I would like to point out the absence of direct influ- 
ences of all strata of the Zoharic corpus—which formed the backbone 
of Spanish Kabbalah during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries— 
on the Kabbalah that flourished in the Byzantine Empire up until the 
Spanish Expulsion. This is clearly the case in the works of R. Isaiah 
ben Joseph ha-Levi the Greek, in Sefer Even Sappir of R. Elnatan ben 
Moshe Qalgish, and even in the case of the books Qanah and Peliy’ah, 
where passages quoted from the Zohar have been culled secondhand 


132 See M. Idel, “On the History of the Injunction Against Learning Kabbalah Before 
the Age of Forty,” AJS Review 5 (1980): 11-12 (Hebrew). 
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from the works of R. Menahem Recanati, as already shown by Michal 
Kushnir-Oron.’” During the course of the controversy on the theory 
of transmigration of souls (gilgul) in Candia, E. Gottlieb has already 
noted that the Zohar’s influence was only peripheral. He attributed 
the fact of the Kabbalists turning a blind eye to the Zohar’s rather 
positive stance on the matter of gilgul as due to the paucity of Zoharic 
texts found in Candia during the second third of the fifteenth century.’ 
E. Gottlieb’s conclusion can be further confirmed by other material 
dealing with the controversy that I have subsequently identified from 
manuscripts.’ ; 

We have in our possession two Kabbalistic works composed at the 
end of the fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth centuries written 
by R. Moshe of Kiev. In my opinion, this Kabbalist drew his sources 
from kabbalistic material extant by his time in the former Byzantine 
Empire.’ In his Sefer Shushan Sodot, R. Moshe of Kiev provides us 
with a singular development of the theory of the cosmic cycles, as 
well as preserving, in this anthology of kabbalistic literature, remnants 
of, in my opinion, a Byzantine composition that distinguishes itself 
by addressing the object of religious devotion as “Lord of the Cos- 
mic Cycles.”%” This lost work—which elsewhere I intend to describe 
its extant remnants—clearly demonstrates a more extreme position 
on the issue of cosmic cycles than does either Sefer ha-Temunah or 
Sefer ha-Peliy’ah, and deserves an elaborated analysis, which remains 
a desideratum for scholarly research. Important testimony attesting to 
the fund of kabbalistic subjects to be found in the provinces of the for- 
mer Byzantine Empire are reflected in just a few lines of Sefer Shushan 
Sodot. R. Moshe of Kiev states that he has recently found kabbalistic 
traditions which he quotes in their author’s names, and his formula- 
tion of these traditions, as they appear in this passage, remains unpar- 
alleled in all of kabbalistic literature: 


33 Ha-Peli’ah and Ha-Kanah—Their Kabbalistic Principles, 80. 

134 Studies in the Kabbala Literature, 373-4. 

35 See Ms. Paris National Library 800, to which I will return later in this study. 
36 See H. Lieberman, “Printing in Korets,” Sinai 68 (1971): 182-9, (Hebrew). 

87 See for instance, Sefer Shushan Sodot (Korets, 1784), folios 13b, 14a. [‘Or ha- 
Ganuz edition, 1995, pp. 26-7]. 
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[A] We have already explained this secret according to our own view, 
but since then I found a passage from our ancient sages’*® on the same 
subject, and my heart was filled with the desire [to write it down] because 
it clarifies what I already wrote. These are the words that were related 
therein. [B] The learned and enlightened scholar, the honorable Rabbi 
Nathan said to me these words: Know that the fullness of the secret 
of prophecy [is fulfilled] when the prophet will suddenly see his own 
form standing before him, and he will forget and ignore himself while he 
sees his own form [standing] before him speaking with him and telling 
him the future. Pertaining to this secret our Sages of blessed memory 
said: “Great is the power of those prophets who can liken the [created] 
form to its Creator.” The learned scholar Ibn Ezra said, “the one who 
hears is a man and the one who speaks is a man” [the text] ends here. 
[C] Another scholar wrote as a variation on this theme and these are 
his words: “And I, through the power of letter combination and men- 
tal concentration, experienced what happened to me with the light that 
I saw going with me, as I have mentioned in my book Sha‘arei Tzedeq, 
although I did not merit to see my own form standing in front of me, 
for this I could not achieve.” These are his words. [D] Another learned 
scholar wrote [to this effect] as a variation on this theme and these are 
his words: “And I, just but a youth, know and recognize with definitive 
knowledge that ‘I am no prophet neither am I the son of a prophet, 
nor does the Holy Spirit [Ruah ha-Qodesh] reside in me, nor can I make 
use of a Heavenly Voice [Bat Qol], for I have not merited this, ‘I have 
not put off my coat...I have not washed my feet.” Nevertheless, I call 
on the Heavens and the Earth to be my witnesses, as well as those who 
dwell in the Heavens above—they too can testify, that one day I was 
sitting and writing a secret [matter explained] by the ‘way of truth’ [a 
kabbalistic secret] and suddenly I saw my own form standing in front 
of me, and my own self disappeared from me, and I was forced and 
compelled to cease writing.”"° 


It has already been pointed out by G. Scholem and E. Gottlieb that 
section [C] deals with the author of the book Sha‘arei Tzedeq, a work 
stemming from the school of Ecstatic Kabbalah of Abraham Abulafia, 


38 Tt appears that R. Moshe was indeed reading from an old manuscript. See Lie- 
berman, 182-3, note 10. 

139 Genesis Rabba, 24:1; 27:1. 

49 Abraham Ibn Ezra, “For the one who speaks is a man and the one who hears is 
aman,” Yesod Mora (Frankfurt, 1840), 50; also see Ibn Ezra’s Commentary on Daniel, 
10: 21. 

141 Amos 7: 14. 

12 Paraphrasing the Song of Songs 5: 3. 

'%3 Sefer Shushan Sodot (Korets, 1784), fol. 69b. [‘Or Haganuz edition, 1995, 171-2]. 
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and section [D] with R. Isaac of Acre.\“ Section [B] refers to a 
R. Nathan who is reported to have given over a tradition (“he said to 
me”) to an unknown student, and in my opinion it also refers to the 
author of Sha‘arei Tzedeq, R. Nathan ben Sa‘adyah Har’ar.’° While it 
is true that section [C] begins with the words “another scholar wrote” 
which could be explained as now referring to a different personality, 
we could also translate the same words from the Hebrew as “the same 
scholar wrote afterwards.” It is reasonable to assume that sections 
[B] and [C] found in this manuscript read by R. Moshe of Kiev were 
collected by R. Isaac of Acre, who was the person responsible for pre- 
serving other kabbalistic passages penned by this same R. Nathan.’ 
We should mention here that Sefer Shushan Sodot contains other 
passages that were in my opinion penned by R. Isaac of Acre, but 
since they are anonymously copied by R. Moshe of Kiev, scholars 
have missed identifying their true author.’*’ I would like to stress that 
the material brought in this passage is not extant in any other source, 
which demonstrates the thesis that we can find important discussions 
on the study of Jewish mysticism in the Byzantine Kabbalah, texts that 
otherwise did not survive in any other of the centers of kabbalistic 
activity. 

Clearly, at least one Kabbalist who was familiar with kabbalistic 
materials stemming from the circle of R. Abraham Abulafia, R. Elna- 
tan ben Moshe Qalqish, also studied in Spain and quotes from the 
school of Castilian Kabbalah as well—most notably from the Kabbalists 
R. Moshe De Leon and R. Joseph Gikatilla. On the other hand, R. Shem 
Tov ibn Foliyya traveled from Spain through Byzantium on his way to 
the Land of Israel and probably brought with him Spanish kabbalistic 
texts—perhaps from Segovia. It seems that R. Joseph Ashkenazi’s Kab- 
balah was also brought to Byzantium from Spain, but we cannot know 
for certain. Of course, we must remember that the Byzantine Kabbalah 


44 G, Scholem, “Eine Kabbalistische Erklaerung der Prophetie als Selbstbegegnung,” 
MGW] 74 (1930): 285-90; idem, On the Mystical Shape of the Godhead, 253-4; Got- 
tlieb, Studies in the Kabbalah Literature, 247; Idel, The Mystical Experience, 86-95. 

45 For further information, see my book, Natan ben Sa‘adyah Harar, Le Porte della 
Giustizia, Sha‘arei Sedeq, and my article, “R. Nathan ben Sa‘adyah Har’ar, the Author 
of Sha‘arei Tzedeq and his Impact in the Land of Israel,” Shalem 7 (2002): 47-58 
(Hebrew). 

46 See Idel, “Mundus Imaginalis and Likkutei HaRan,” in Studies in Ecstatic Kab- 
balah, 73-89. 

147 See for instance, Sefer Shushan Sodot, folios 70a—b, 71a—b. 
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absorbed in a significant manner the Kabbalah that developed in dif- 
ferent parts of Italy, especially that of R. Menahem Recanati, who we 
have mentioned above, as well as appropriating from the Kabbalah of 
R. Reuven Tzarfati.’* 


VIII. REVELATORY KABBALAH IN THE BYZANTINE/ 
OTTOMAN EMPIRES 


A feature common to both of the main schools of kabbalistic thought 
which are discussed in this paper, namely, the Prophetic-Ecstatic Kab- 
balah and the Kabbalah of Sefer ha-Temunah and its branches, is that 
the majority of their works display an acute sense of messianic tension. 
Abulafia thought himself to be the Messiah, and actively communi- 
cated this message, in writing as well as orally, mainly in the vicinity 
of Italy. Nevertheless, Abulafia’s messianic writings were relatively few 
in comparison to his overall literary output and did not have signifi- 
cant impact beyond a small circle of Kabbalists who closely studied his 
eschatological writings. In a completely different manner, certain mes- 
sianic elements recur in Sefer ha-Temunah and its related literature.’ 
Acute messianic tension is also exhibited in the kabbalistic literature 
connected to Sefer ha-Meshiv which, although it was composed in 
Spain, its branches continued to flourish in the Ottoman Empire after 
the expulsion of the Jews from the Iberian Peninsula.’ While accord- 
ing to Abulafia, who actually did consider himself to be the Messiah, 
the messianic experience is for the most part internal, in other words 
intellectual, Sefer ha-Meshiv literature does not identify any mem- 
ber of its circle, nor any other historical personality, as the Messiah. 
Rather, in this circle the Messiah was viewed as a power that was born 
of the intercourse of the Sefirot of Tiferet and Malkhut in a manner 


48 R. Shabatai Potto, the copyist of Ms. Paris National Library. 786, which contains 
the Commentary on the Torah of R. Menahem Recanati, from the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, quotes R. Reuven Tzarfati anonymously. See, for instance, fol. 116b, 
where he copied a passage from Abulafia that was copied by Tzarfati in his commen- 
tary on Sefer Ma‘arekhet ha-’Elohut, MS Cambridge, Trinity College 108, fol. 123b. 

4 See the calculation of the end of days in the commentary printed alongside the 
Sefer ha-Temunah, folios 58b-59a. Eschatological calculations also appear in the Sefer 
ha-Peliy’ah, this due to the influence of R. Joseph ben Shalom Ashkenazi’s works on 
its anonymous author. 

59 See M. Idel, “Neglected Writings by the Author of ‘Sefer Kaf ha-Qetoret’,” 
Pe‘amim 53 (1992): 75-89 (Hebrew). 
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reminiscent of the birth of Jesus, the last Sefirah being described as a 
virgin who receives the influx of the Holy Spirit. In order to hasten 
the advent of the Messiah, whose time had already arrived—according 
to revelations experienced by this school of visionary Kabbalists—the 
powers of evil, they who would prevent his coming, must be neutral- 
ized. To this end magical practices were implemented to draw down 
Samael and Amon of No, the two chiefs of the realm of evil, to bind 
them or to otherwise neutralize their power. We are speaking of a 
vast literature, known within small circles of Kabbalists between the 
years 1470-1530. It is very likely that R. Abraham ben Eliezer ha-Levi 
and R. Shlomo Molkho, who each spent some time in the Ottoman 
Empire, had been influenced by the contents of this literature. In spite 
of the fact that the revelations we have just referred to were received 
by Kabbalists who were active in Spain, Italy, and Sicily in different 
periods, at least some of these compositions were known in both cen- 
ters of kabbalistic study that R. Joseph Karo was active in: the area of 
today’s Greece and Safed, then both considered part of the Ottoman 
Empire. The prophetic works of Abulafia were known in the Byzan- 
tine Empire—the first of them was composed in Patros—and it is very 
likely that the last of the Kabbalists belonging to the circle of Sefer ha- 
Meshiv reached the Ottoman Empire and there composed their works. 
This demonstrates that of all the centers of Jewish learning that existed, 
it was in the area now considered Greece that kabbalistic works of a 
revelatory-visionary nature were more prevalent than anywhere else 
in the world. Works of a pseudo-epigraphic nature were composed in 
the Byzantine Empire during the period approximately between 1350 
and the beginning of the fifteenth century, for example Sefer ha-Temu- 
nah, Sefer ha-Peliy’ah, and Sefer ha-Qanah. The two latter works were 
penned by the same author, who repeatedly claims having experienced 
heavenly revelations, as we have already mentioned. It is striking that 
in all three of these works great interest is taken in particular formula- 
tions of kabbalistic theories that although they may have originated in 
Spain, were not prominent in Spanish kabbalistic thought. My point 
concerns certain perceptions on gilgul as well as the cosmic cycles, and 
I will discuss these two subjects at length later on. That these issues 
were incorporated into these three aforementioned works contributed 
to their acceptance within the general economy of kabbalistic thought, 
so much so that even Spanish Kabbalists with conservative leanings 
like R. Me’ir ibn Gabbai, the anonymous author of the book Galliya 
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Raza’, R. David ben Avi Zimrah, and to a certain extent even R. Joseph 
Karo in his book entitled Maggid Mesharim, all accepted these theo- 
ries in one way or another. Sefer ha-Peliy’ah is replete with Abulafian 
material, including a copy of an almost complete version of his book 
entitled Sefer Gan Na ‘ul. 

Logically, we can assume that any Kabbalist who lived in this area 
during the twenties and the thirties of the sixteenth century could 
read and adopt most of the kabbalistic revelatory-visionary literature 
mentioned above. In any event, R. Shlomo Alqabetz was acquainted 
with Abulafia’s Kabbalah and quotes his Sefer Hayyei ha-‘Olam ha-Ba’, 
while his contemporary, R. Joseph Karo, was aware of the ideas origi- 
nating in the circle of Sefer ha-Meshiv.'' In the same area that Alqabetz 
and R. Joseph Karo lived, sometime close to the middle of the sixteenth 
century, another work was being written by an anonymous Kabbalist, 
Sefer Galia’ Raza’, which also exhibits traces of the visionary elements 
present in Sefer ha-Meshiv, combines Hebrew with Aramaic, and essen- 
tially continues a pre-expulsion Spanish kabbalistic tradition.’ 

There can be no doubt that an analysis of Karo’s Maggid Meisharim, 
a diary based on Karo’s visions first experienced while an inhabitant 
of the Ottoman Empire, will disclose that his revelations are closer 
in kind to those of Sefer ha-Meshiv than to those of Abulafia. This 
is recognizable, first and foremost, in his use of language and recur- 
ring imagery, as well as his basic kabbalistic perceptions. For example, 
Sefer ha-Meshiv, as far as it could, closely followed the Zoharic literary 
style and adopted its characteristic mixture of Hebrew and Aramaic. 
This admixture of languages is non-existent in Abulafia’s writings but 
does play an important role in Sefer Maggid Meisharim. In addition, 
the magical tendencies, so characteristic of Sefer ha-Meshiv, primarily 
its information concerning techniques used to inspire visions, rever- 
berate in Karo’s work. Nevertheless, Karo’s choice of techniques for 
attaining revelations of the Mishnah are unlike those advanced by 
either of the schools of revelatory Kabbalah, at least in one respect. 


151. See Idel, “Inquiries into the Doctrine of Sefer ha-Meshiv: A Chapter in the His- 
tory of Spanish Kabbalah,” Sefunot 17 (1983): 219-26 (Hebrew). Elsewhere I intend to 
devote a deserved study to an otherwise neglected topic—the impact of the Byzantine 
Kabbalah on the thought of R. Joseph Karo. 

‘82 See the introduction of R. Elior to her edition of the unpublished section of the 
Sefer Galia Raza (Jerusalem, 1981): 1-16 (Hebrew). 
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While Abulafia and Sefer ha-Meshiv both utilize the Holy Names to 
achieve their visions, what I have called anomian techniques, Karo 
in contradistinction mostly uses nomian techniques—techniques that 
are appropriate within the framework of Jewish law or Halakhah— 
in his case the repetitious recitation of chapters of the Mishnah. 
This constitutes a fundamental distinction, and we can assume that 
it reflects important socio-cultural differences between these Kabbal- 
ists. Abulafia belonged to the strata of society that could be deemed 
the secondary-elite, someone who was a cultured Jew but who did 
not occupy any formal position within the Jewish community. He was 
not an important legalist, nor a communal leader, nor was he a func- 
tionary within a royal court, namely a court Jew. This also seems to 
be the case concerning the anonymous authors of the circle of Sefer 
ha-Meshiv. In contrast, there can be no doubt that such a personage 
as R. Joseph Karo belonged to the first-elite of Jewish society. Dur- 
ing his lifetime Karo enjoyed the status of a major religious figure 
in Safed, as well as throughout the Diaspora, and even posthumously 
he retains special status in the annals of Jewish law, his authoritative 
rulings having sustained generations of observant Jews. Karo’s adher- 
ence to the recitation of the Mishnah as a mystical technique, in my 
opinion, reflects the fact that he functioned within a wide consensus 
of Jewish society. Beyond this fundamental distinction we must stress 
the element common to these diverse techniques: they are all special 
types of inducements for attaining divine revelations. They are all short 
triggers, designed to work quickly and have an almost perfect success 
rate—if the conditions needed to perform the technique have been 
perfectly met. From this vantage point, the recitation of the Mishnah, 
albeit a nomian technique, is to be distinguished from the daily prac- 
tice of Jewish law, because one’s performance of the Jewish ritual are 
not meant to achieve an immediate result. As such, we can include 
Karo within the category of revelatory-visionary kabbalistic authors, 
since he used techniques meant to induce these experiences and they 
were of the quick and “easy” type. 


IX. KABBALAH ON THE ISLAND OF CRETE 


An important center of kabbalistic study was Candia, a city located on 
the island of Crete. In one of his epistles, R. Abraham Abulafia states 
that he sent compositions (quntresim) on the subject of Prophetic 
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Kabbalah to the island of Crete.* R. Shemaryah ben Elijah Ikriti [of 
Crete] was acquainted with kabbalistic ideas, even though his thought 
is not considered to be kabbalistic.** R. Elnatan, whom we have previ- 
ously discussed, lived for a time on this island prior to writing his book 
"Even Sappir, as stated in Ms. Paris National Library 727, fol. 26b. Indi- 
rect yet important evidence about the Kabbalah circulating in Candia 
can be garnered from Elijah ben Eliezer from Candia’s Commentary 
on the Sefer ha-Bahir, a philosopher who composed his commentary 
in the second half of the fourteenth century. As we shall see later on, 
R. Elijah opposed the Kabbalah and interpreted Sefer ha-Bahir in a way 
as to completely remove its characteristic theosophical conceptions.’ 
At the end of the fourteenth century, the oldest extant manuscript of 
the Zohar was copied in Candia,'°* and in the year 1407 a composition 
written by R. Joseph Gikatilla was copied there as well.'*’ In the yéar 
1418, R. Nehemiah ben Menahem Qalomiti completed his book Mil- 
hemet ha-’Emmet (Battle for Truth),!** in which he clearly shows his 
acquaintance with the Zohar as well as Sefer ha-Nefesh ha-Hakhamah 
of R. Moshe De Leon. 


X. THE CONTROVERSY CONCERNING THE KABBALAH 
IN BYZANTIUM 


A topic in and of itself concerns the anti-kabbalistic polemic that 
transpired in the Byzantine Empire. There are three exceptional 
documents pertaining to this controversy that are still extant. One is 


53 Ms. Sasson 56, fol. 33b. 

154 For more details on the man as well as his thought see C. Sirat, “Epistle on 
the Creation of the World by Shemaryah Elijah Ikriti,” “Eshel Be’er Sheva 2 (1981): 
199-227 (Hebrew). 

155 See Ms. Vatican 431, folios la-26b. About R. Elijah and his writings see 
S. Rosenberg, ““The Book of Logic’ by Elijah ben Eliezer Hayerushalmi,” Da’at 1 
(1978): 63-4 (Hebrew); Kupfer, “Identifying Manuscripts,” 134-5. 

156 G. Scholem, “A New Section from the Midrash ha-Ne‘elam of the Zohar,” Jubi- 
lee Volume in Honor of Louis Ginzberg (New York, 1946), 426 (Hebrew). 

57 Ms. Vatican-Barbarina Or. 82, fol. 143b. The copyist was R. Moshe bar Isaac 
ibn Tibbon, who copied Sefer Ginat Egoz by Gikatilla. See I. Ta-Shma, “On Greek- 
Byzantine Rabbinic Literature of the Fourteenth Century,” Tarbiz 62 (1993): 109-10 
(Hebrew). 

158 See the printed edition, edited by P. Doron (New York, 1975). ’Adoniyah Qalo- 
miti had previously, in the year 1329, copied one of R. Abraham Abulafia’s commen- 
taries on Maimonides’s Guide while in the city of Saloniki, and it would seem that he 
is a relative of the author of Milhemet ha-’Emmet. 
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Commentary on the Sefer ha-Bahir by Elijah ben Eliezer from Can- 
dia, partially preserved in Ms. Vatican 431, which attempts to portray 
Bahir as a philosophical rather than kabbalistic work. In his commen- 
tary R. Elijah distinguishes between two types of perceptions concern- 
ing the Sefirot: the right one, the one that is compatible with “rational 
thought”—the Sefirot seen as mediating entities suspended between 
God and the world—and the wrong one, the one that views the Sefirot 
as actually being Divine Middot (measures or attributes), in kabbalistic 
parlance—the essence of God. In illustrating the latter perception of 
the Sefirot he writes: 


There are those that say that they [the Sefirot] are the Attributes of God. 
They are following the path of the Ishmaelites who profess that God has 
attributes, only the Ishmaelites are satisfied with three—Wisdom, Power 
and Will, while they [profess] more than this! So they say—as God is 
wise with Wisdom so He is powerful by the Dynamis, thus He is kind 
through Loving Kindness, merciful through Mercy, eternal through Eter- 
nity, terrible through Majesty and righteous through Justice. But then 
there are those that say that the Sefirot ARE God, may He be blessed, 
Heaven Forbid! They have followed in the path of the Christians, and it 
is incumbent to vilify them and to blot out their memory.” 


I have quoted this passage in order to point out that this criticism 
of the perception of the Sefirot as the essence of God, accompanied 
with its comparison to Christian theology, is strikingly reminiscent of 
the criticism by R. Abraham Abulafia in his Epistle sent to Barcelona’® 
leveled at the students of Nahmanides. Both R. Elijah and Abulafia 
compare these “essentialist” Kabbalists, those who held the view that 
the Sefirot constituted the essence of God, to Christians. 

The second instance, though no less important, pertaining to the 
anti-kabbalistic polemic comprises the attack of R. Moshe ha-Cohen 
Ashkenazi on the kabbalistic doctrine of gilgul, transmigration of 
souls or metempsychosis, better known as the “Debate in Candia,” 
which was described by E. Gottlieb. The documents pertaining to this 
debate show the fierce opposition to the Kabbalah and are the most 
extensive of its kind that we possess, up until R. Yehudah Aryeh of 
Modena wrote his anti-kabbalistic polemic entitled Sefer “Ari Nohem 


45° Ms. Vatican 431, fol. 5b. On the whole issue see now the view of B. Ogren, 
Renaissance and Rebirth: Reincarnation in Early Modern Italian Kabbalah (Leiden, 
2009), 41-70, especially p. 44. 

169 Published by A. Jellinek in his Ginzei Hokhmat ha-Kabbalah (Leipzig, 1853), 19. 
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in the seventeenth century. Traces of this debate probably influenced 
the detailed criticism leveled against the Kabbalah found in the book 
entitled Behinat ha-Dat written by R. Elijah Delmedigo, which was 
also composed in Candia. This leads us to the conclusion that there 
were constant outbursts of opposition to the Kabbalah in Candia and 
that this phenomenon predated the criticism that was later to be lev- 
eled against this lore in Italy. 

It is difficult to ascertain to what extent the special character of Byz- 
antine Kabbalah, especially its preoccupation with the idea of metem- 
psychosis, central to it since the fourteenth century, is what instigated 
the critique in Candia. Even if we allow for the rise of the Christian 
Kabbalah as the incentive for the anti-Kabbalistic polemic of R. Elijah 
Delmedigo—and while this cannot be overstated—there is no reason 
to ignore the local background of the argument, made plain in the 
debate concerning metempsychosis, the other side defended by the 
well respected local Rabbi and Kabbalist R. Michael Balbo. 

The third document is entitled Epistle on the Gilgul. In Scholem’s 
printed lectures on Abulafia, he mentions a certain epistle concerning 
the doctrine of metempsychosis composed by Abulafia.'*' In a letter 
dated the eighth of Av, 5732 (August, 1972) Scholem informed me 
that “the manuscript in Paris concerning gilgul, which in my opinion 
was composed by Abulafia, is listed by Zotenberg as no. 800, folios 
44-46.” The composition found in this manuscript is anonymous and 
mainly discusses religious issues as seen from a philosophical perspec- 
tive, one that tends toward the doctrines of Averroes. An examina- 
tion of its content reveals no relationship between it and Abulafia’s 
theories. All the usual signifiers of Abulafian teachings are absent 
from this document: letter combinations, prophetic or messianic top- 
ics, the use of foreign words, and so on. The Epistle was composed as 
a response to queries concerning metempsychosis and, in my opin- 
ion, constitutes the first stage of the debate in Candia held in the fif- 
teenth century between R. Michael ben Sabbatai ha-Cohen Balbo and 
R. Moshe ha-Cohen Ashkenazi.’ The Epistle under discussion is, 


161 The Kabbalah of Sefer ha-Temunah and of Abraham Abulafia, ed., J. ben Shlomo 
Jerusalem, 1968), 125 (Hebrew). 

2 E, Gottlieb dedicated a detailed article to this interesting debate, but did not 
mention this Parisian manuscript, National Library 800. See Gottlieb, Studies in the 
Kabbala Literature, 370-96 (Hebrew); A. Ravitsky, ‘Al Da‘at ha-Makom, (Jerusalem, 
1991), 182~211 (Hebrew); Ogren, Renaissance and Rebirth; G. Scholem, Devils, Demons 
and Souls: Essays on Demonology, ed. E. Liebes (Jerusalem, 2004), 210-3 (Hebrew). 
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in my opinion, the response that R. Michael composed and sent in 
answer to R. Moshe’s questions. Subsequently, I have found a paralle] 
passage from the Epistle in another manuscript, Vatican 254, which 
contains some of the material pertinent to the debate in Candia. To 
compare the texts, I present both versions: 


Ms. Paris National Library 800, fol. 45a 


First I must inform you that the Kabbalah is divided into three types: 
The first is the Kabbalah whose proofs are from Holy Scriptures. The 
[verses] bear testimony to it and are its evidence, and it needs no other 
belief for its demonstration other than the many verses [of Scripture} 
that attest to it. Yet, these verses themselves are [various], some are 
easy to understand and some are hints—some of these hints being 
pertinent and some remote. The second [type of] Kabbalah does not 
derive its proofs from Scripture but rather from the words of the Tal- 
mudic Sages... And the third [type of] Kabbalah [stands] alone and 
its demonstration is rational, as the sun is approximately 170 times 
greater than the earth. 


Ms. Vatican 254, fol. 12b: [Vatican 105, fol. 201b,] 


It is incumbent upon us to note that the Kabbalah has been divided 
into three types: The first kind is the Kabbalah whose proofs‘are known 
from the Holy Writ. The [verses] bear testimony to it and are its evi- 
dence, and it needs no other validation for its demonstration other 
than the many verses [of Scripture] that attest to it. Indeed, among 
these verses there are those that are easy to understand and those that 
are hints, some close [in meaning] and others remote. The second kind 
of Kabbalah does not derive its proofs from Scripture at all but rather 
from the words of the Talmudic Sages alone. And the third kind of 
Kabbalah [stands] alone and its demonstration is rational. 


XJ. THE ARRIVAL OF THE SPANISH KABBALISTS AFTER 
THE EXPULSION 


After the Expulsion of the Jews from Spain in 1492, Kabbalists arrived 
to the former Byzantine Empire from the Iberian Peninsula—and with 
them their kabbalistic books. There they encountered the kabbalistic 
developments that we have described in this study and were duly influ- 
enced by them. Thus we find the first references to Byzantine kabbalistic 
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literature in the writings of Spanish Kabbalists. For example, an anon- 

ous author of the Sefer ha-Meshiv circle, writing at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, refers to Sefer ha-Qanah. Once he mentions 
“the words of Sefer ha-Qanah and his school” alongside a reference 
to “R. Simeon bar Yohai and his school,” viewing the former as an 
explanation of the latter—“these are words of clarity, living waters that 
when seen by the dead they are revived through these words.”!® Else- 
where in this composition there is another reference to the Qanah also 
in the context of the Zoharic literature.!* It is not clear to which book 
the author is actually referring, Qanah or Peliy’ah, or maybe both, 
since the author used the expression “Sefer ha-Qanah and his school,” 
implying both. I have not found that the books Qanah and Peliy’ah 
made a huge impact, and this issue deserves a separate study. In any 
event, the image of a book or even books attributed to “the Qanah son 
of the Qanah” needs clarification. To the best of my knowledge, this is 
the first mention in the entire kabbalistic literature of these books as 
seminal works, to be discussed alongside the Zohar. This attitude can 
point to the geographic proximity of the author of Sefer Kaf ha-Qetoret, 
presumably the European part of the Ottoman Empire, and the area 
where the books Qanah and Peliy’ah were composed, some hundred 
years earlier. On the other hand, presenting Zohar and Peliy’ah as the 
two basic books of the Kabbalah brings to mind a similar situation 
that arose in this same vicinity about one hundred and fifty years later, 
when Sabbatai Tzvi testified that he had studied only two books— 
Zohar and Qanah.'© The similar evaluation of the authoritative status 
of these two bodies of kabbalistic literature, shown by the anonymous 
Kabbalist of the sixteenth century and by Sabbatai Tzvi is surpris- 
ing, but also in my opinion significant, since they were both active, 
it would seem, in the same geographical area. Obviously, I am not 
suggesting that the same passages that I have presented above from 
the Schocken manuscript referring to Sefer ha-Qanah directly influ- 
enced Sabbatai Tzvi; certainly there can only be a very slight chance of 
this having occurred. But perhaps the attitude expressed was one that 
gained momentum in the Ottoman areas and subsequently did impact 
the kabbalistic thought of the seventeenth-century Messiah. 


16 Ms. Jerusalem, Schocken, Kabbalah 10, fol. 32b. 

16¢ Ms. Schocken, fol. 56a. 

6 See G. Scholem, Sabbatai Sevi: The Mystical Messiah, 115-7, the testimony of 
R. Moses Pinheiro. 
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XII. CONCERNING SOME OF THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
BYZANTINE KABBALAH 


In light of the bibliographical and textual evidence presented above, it 
seems conclusive that a long line of compositions that were considered 
by the last generation of scholars to be of Spanish provenance, actually 
were composed in the Byzantine Empire. Thus the balance between 
the contributions of these two locales concerning the production of 
kabbalistic literature, both in terms of quality and quantity, has been 
significantly altered. If we compare the creative output of kabbalistic 
literature in Byzantium during the years 1330-1492 to that of Spain, 
we can formulate some important conclusions concerning the history 
of the Kabbalah: 


A. Quantitatively speaking, Byzantine kabbalistic works did not fall 
short, neither in scope or impact, to those composed in the Iberian 
Peninsula during this period. 

B. In terms of ideas, we are speaking of Byzantium as a center of kab- 
balistic study possessing its own character: its Kabbalah retained 
a blend of Prophetic Kabbalah and Theosophical Kabbalah, origi- 
nating especially from the school of R. Joseph Ashkenazi. We are 
not speaking of just a new synthesis of different strands of kab- 
balistic materials, but rather that Byzantine Kabbalah was recon- 
ceptualized through the encounters between kabbalistic trends that 
remained outside of the general consensus of Spanish Kabbalah, or 
types of Spanish Kabbalah that were not accepted in Spain, and the 
Prophetic Kabbalah. 

C. During this period, the Spanish Kabbalists did not produce even one 
classic work of Kabbalah. In contrast, the books Qanah and Peliy’ah, 
Sefer Shushan Sodot, and it seems we can include Sefer ha-Temunah 
as well as other works belonging to this circle, all became frequently 
quoted works from the fifteenth century onwards, until they were 
printed by the Hassidim during the eighteenth century. 

D. In light of these three conclusions, we can confirm the great impor- 
tance of the Byzantine center for the general development of the 
Kabbalah. Without a proper understanding of the processes that 


166 T hope to discuss elsewhere the possibility of a relationship between Abulafia 
and R. Joseph Ashkenazi. 
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enabled the appearance of this center, or the ideas that are indig- 
enous to it, we would find it most difficult to gain a proper under- 
standing of the kabbalistic phenomena enumerated here: 


1. The character of “Byzantine” Kabbalah during the fifteenth cen- 
tury was dependant upon the encounter between Spanish Kab- 
balah and local Kabbalah. This is the case for the anonymous 
author of the book Kaf ha-Qetoret, displayed as well in his other 
commentaries, and other works like Sefer Agudat ’Ezov, and in 
the content of Sefer Raziel ha-Mal’akh. 

2. The kabbalistic thought of R. David ben Avi Zimrah was deeply 
influenced by Sefer ha-Temunah and in some measure by Abu- 
lafian Kabbalah as well. This is also true in the case of R. Moshe 
Cordovero, as well as R. Shlomoh Alqabetz, who displays in his 
works a similar blend of kabbalistic conceptions. Although the 
centrality of the Spanish Kabbalah for these authors remains 
unchallenged, a more nuanced appreciation of the deep struc- 
ture of their thought must take into account the contributions 
of Italian Kabbalah as well as Byzantine Kabbalah. 

3. Sabbatai Tzvi’s brand of Kabbalah exhibits the influence of 
Byzantine Kabbalah, especially in its accentuation on revela- 
tory experience. He himself delved into the study of the books 
Qanah and Peliy’ah and, as M. Benayahu has amply shown, 
these books became very popular among the Sabbateans.’” 

4. As opposed to the Spanish Kabbalah composed before 1325 
and then again at the close of the fifteenth century, prior to the 
Expulsion and just after it, which was original and conceptually 
innovative—most of the Byzantine Kabbalah was of an eclec- 
tic type. Byzantine originality expressed itself in its willingness 
to interweave different strands of kabbalistic thought, and this 
synthesis is exemplified by the majority of the kabbalistic works 
that beyond doubt were composed in Byzantium. 


It should be emphasized that although Byzantine Kabbalah can be 
characterized by its synthesis of two kabbalistic trends that were not 


167 See M. Benayahu, The Sabbatean Movement in Greece (Jerusalem, 1971-1978), 
350-5 (Hebrew). See also M. Idel, “The Planet Sabbatai and Sabbatai Tzvi: A New 
Approach to Sabbateanism,” Jewish Studies 37 (1997): 161-84 (Hebrew); idem, “On 
Prophecy and Magic in Sabbateanism,” Kabbalah 8 (2003): 7-50. 
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accepted within Spain, this does not mean that it rejected out of hand 
Spanish or Provencal Kabbalah. The writings of R. Isaiah ben Joseph 
ha-Levi, Sefer Even Sappir, and certainly Sefer ha-Qanah and Sefer 
ha-Peliy’ah as well as Sefer Shushan Sodot are replete with copied pas- 
sages—at times even plagiaristic—stemming from the Theosophical- 
Theurgical school of Spanish Kabbalah. We are not speaking of a ban 
on Spanish Kabbalah but rather a preference for absorbing kabbalistic 
systems of thought that were not integrated within the main stream of 
Iberian Kabbalah. In the lands of the Byzantine Empire, perhaps due to 
the absence therein of significant authoritative rabbinic personalities,' 
these trends flourished in an atmosphere which could foster, undis- 
turbed, even more daring notions. 


t68 On the subject of the Halakhah in the Byzantine Empire see the pioneering 
studies of I. Ta-Shma, Assembled Studies: Inquiries into Medieval Rabbinic Literature, 
Vol. Ill: Italy and Byzantium (Jerusalem, 2005), (Hebrew). 


CULTURAL EXCHANGES BETWEEN JEWS AND CHRISTIANS 
IN THE PALAEOLOGAN PERIOD 


Marie-Héléne Congourdeau 


In 1985, in his book The Jews of Byzantium, Steven Bowman writes: 
“Unfortunately, our sources are such that it is difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to examine the interaction of Jews and Christians and the con- 
tributions of the former to Byzantine society. (...) Further research, 
especially into the intellectual story of latter-day Byzantium, may well 
uncover what we suspect to be a mutual give and take among Jewish 
and Christian scholars. Too little work has been done, however, to do 
more than estimate the contact, let alone delineate its results.”! 

Twenty years later, Anne Tihon, in a symposium on the subject 
of Byzantine scholars, said: “The Jewish influence on the Byzantine 
scholarly world of the fifteenth century is a phenomenon still poorly 
known, poorly studied, and poorly explained.”? 

I do not pretend to meet the expectations of these scholars. Much 
research is still needed, mainly involving manuscripts, to begin defin- 
ing the cultural exchanges between both communities in the last cen- 
turies of Byzantium. But a first step, it seems, should be an inventory: 
what do we know about these exchanges? That is what I intend to 
provide in this article, hoping that this work will clear the field for 
future research. 


I. WRONG TRACKS 


The first thing necessary when clearing a field is to sweep away the 
wrong tracks. Some of these illusive tracks are the so-called dialogues 
between Jews and Christians about religion. I do not know whether 
such dialogues exist in Jewish sources. I will limit myself to Christian 


1 §. Bowman, The Jews of Byzantium, 1204-1453 (Tuscaloosa, 1985), 169. 
2 A. Tihon, “Astronomy between Ptolemaeus, Persia, the Jewish World and the 
West,” Symposium “Mandarini bizantini” in Venezia, June 2005 (in press). 
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sources, based on the catalogue made by Kiilzer in 1999.? What kind 
of Jews are found in these texts? 

In 1310, Andronicus Comnenus Doukas Palaeologue, the nephew 
of Emperor Andronicus II, wrote Dialogue of a Christian with a Jew, 
which was published in a Latin translation.* According to his account, 
Andronicus relates some discussions that he had in Constantinople, 
Orestias, and Thessaly, with Jewish “scholars and lawyers”* who asked 
him about Christianity. He says too that in Orestias he had occasion 
to read a “Jewish book,” by a lawyer called Elias, which contained the 
genealogies of Mary and Joseph.® Many questions arise from this state- 
ment, for example, did this Elias from Orestias ever exist? In which 
language was the book written? If it was in Hebrew, did Androni- 
cus read it himself (which would suggest that he knew that language), 
or had it been translated by Elias? Possibly his account echoes real 
meetings, but it is difficult to measure the part played by literary 
reconstruction. 

It is easier to dismiss the Jew Xenos in the Discourses against the 
Jews of John Cantacuzenus.’? The emperor presents this Xenos as a 
Pharisee of the tribe of Judah, whom he met in Mistra. Three ele- 
ments make us doubt his existence: his name, Xenos (the Greek word 
for “stranger”, which is rather strange), his definition as a Pharisee, a 
notion alien to the Romaniote Jews (but we could think of a Rabban- 
ite Jew) and the mention of the tribe of Judah. Theophanes of Nicaea, 
a contemporary of Cantacuzenus, who also wrote a Contra Iudaeos, 
indicates that the Jews of his time have nothing in common with those 
of the Bible, mainly because they do not even know to which tribe they 
belong.® Lastly, Cantacuzenus’s Jew asks for baptism at the end of the 


> A. Kiilzer, Disputationes Graecae contra Iudaeos: Untersuchungen zur byzantinis- 
chen antijiidischen Dialogliteratur und ihrem Judenbild, Byzantinisches Archiv 18 
(Stuttgart, 1999). 

* PG 133, 795-924. 

5 “Sophistais kai nomothési”: in Greek in a footnote (PG 133, 795). 

§ About these Jewish books, which in Christian apologies, show the truth of Chris- 
tianity, mainly through hidden genealogies, cf. G. Dagron, “Jésus prétre du judaisme: 
le demi-succés d’une légende,” in Leimén, Studies Presented to Lennart Rydén on His 
Sixty-Fifth Birthday, ed. J. Rosenqvist, Acta Universitatis Upsaliensis, Studia Byzantina 
Upsaliensia 6 (Uppsala, 1996), 11-24. 

7 Cf. C. Soteropoulos, Iéannou VI Kantakouzénou kata Ioudaién Logoi ennéa 
(Athénes, 1983). 

* Cf. I. Polemis, Theophanes of Nicaea: His Life and Works, Wiener Byzantinische 
Studien, Band XX (Wien, 1996), 172-3. 
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meeting. I do not mean that some Jews were not baptized at this time 
in the Byzantine empire: some famous converts fulfilled their careers 
in the Church, among them perhaps Patriarch Philotheus, if his Jewish 
origin is not a polemical invention, and certainly the monk Macarius, 
who was the confessor of Manuel II. But the conversion of a Jew at 
the end of a discussion, the text of which was written by a Christian, 
is likely to be a literary fiction. 

The Jew from Thessaly, whom Scholarios calls “Byzantine” (a 
Romaniote, then) in the Denunciation of the Jewish Error that he wrote 
after the fall of Constantinople, does not give us any more informa- 
tion. He too accepts the arguments of his Christian partner and asks 
for baptism.’ 

Let us finally turn our attention to the Jews of Medeia mentioned 
by Theophanes, the metropolitan of Medeia, in the title of his own 
anti-Jewish treatise: Discourse to some learned Jews that he had met 
in Medeia. These learned Jews of Medeia probably existed, but they 
appear only in this title and we know nothing else about them.” 

Most of these tracks, if they are not all wrong and if we can admit 
that they follow from real meetings, fail to teach us anything concrete 
about real exchanges between Jews and Christians at this time: indeed, 
the authors of these treatises distort their facts because their goal is to 
show the superiority of Christianity. 


II. CONCRETE MEETINGS 


Other testimonies, not distorted by a polemical goal, show us some 
meetings which are more likely to have happened. 


A. The Date of Easter 


Even though it was forbidden since the Council of Nicaea to estab- 
lish the date of Christian Easter on the basis of the Jewish Passover, 
Byzantine clerics, owing to the complexity of the computation, which 
combines solar and lunar calendars, were forced to consult Jewish 


° G. Scholarios, “Denunciation of the Jewish Error”, in Euvres completes de Gen- 
nade Scholarios, eds., L. Petit, X. Sideridés and M. Jugie, Vol. III (Paris, 1930), 251- 
304. 

© Theophanes of Medeia (Theodore Agallianos): cf. Kiilzer, Disputationes graecae, 
218-20. 
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calculations. Isaac Argyrus, in a letter on ecclesiastical computation, 
gives a table of correspondences which allows one to calculate the date 
of Easter with the help of lunar cycles and the Jewish Passover." In a 
letter from 1341, the mathematician Artabasdos Rhabdas relates the 
circumstances in which he was brought to find a new method of cal- 
culation for the date of Easter. “As I was talking with a Jew about our 
faith,” he says, “he put forward in his favor that without the Jewish 
Passover, we cannot find ours; I then worked on that question and 
found a method which is remarkable in that it finds our holy Easter 
on the basis of the Jewish Passover.”!” We have here the mark of a 
theological discussion in which the subordination of Christian Easter 
to the Jewish Passover is put forward by a Jew in order to prove the 
superiority of Judaism. This Jew, about whom we know nothing else, 
possesses an existential depth more real than those whom we have 
seen until now. 

The same question is evoked by Isaac Argyrus in his treatise about 
the date of Easter in 1373. “Fifty years ago,” he writes (then, in 1323), 
“when I was still young, while I lived in a town called Aenos, I saw 
some Jews who live there celebrate their own Passover on March 20th, 
while we celebrated our holy Easter on April 23th.” Even if Argyrus 
does not notice here some personal contact with the Jewish commu- 
nity of Aenos, it is clear that some form of cultural exchange did take 
place, since it is precisely that observation which helps him develop a 
method to calculate the date of Easter. 


B. The Teachings of Mordehai Comtirio 


If we move, however, to the other side of the mirror, the Jewish side, 
we find a very interesting testimony, that of Mordehai Comtino, a 


1 Cf. PG 19, 1297. 

? Nicholas Artabasdos Rhabdas of Smyrna, Letter to Théodore Tzaboukes of Cla- 
zoménes, § 12, ed., P. Tannery, “Sciences exactes chez les Byzantins,” in Mémoires 
scientifiques 4 (Paris, 1920), 135~6. 

4 T. Argyros, “On the Date of Easter,” in Paris. gr. 2511, f. 99; quoted by A. Tihon and 
R. Mercier in the edition of Pletho’s Handbook of Astronomy, A. Tihon and R. Mercier, 
Georges Gemiste Pléthon. Manuel d’astronomie, Corpus des Astronomes Byzantins IV 
(Louvain la neuve, 1998), n. 5 p. 7. Giovanni Mercati notes that this interval of 32 days 
between both feasts is due to the fact that the full moon happened on April 18th that is 
28 days after the vernal equinox: Notizie di Procoro e Demetrio Cidone, Manuele Caleca 
e Teodoro Meliteniota ed altri appunti per la storia della teologia e della letteratura bizan- 
tina del secolo XIV, Studi e Testi 56 (Citta del Vaticano, 1931), 234. 
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Rabbanite scholar of the end of the Byzantine empire, who pursued his 
career under the Ottomans. 

A Romaniote of Constantinople, Comtino (or Khomatiano) seems 
well integrated into Byzantine culture. Although he writes in Hebrew, 
his works often give, for some terms of astronomy or medicine, the 
Greek equivalent of the Hebrew word.” Should we bring this fact 
together with Theophanes of Nicaea’s comment, which is that the Jews 
of his time do not know Hebrew, and conclude that only the scholars 
like Comtino mastered this language so that it was necessary to give 
Greek equivalents, or should we see in it a mark that his readers were 
not all Jewish? I leave the question open. 

In any case, Comtino knows the Christians’ methods of teaching. In 
the introduction to his Elements of Geometry and Arithmetic, he says: 
“t conformed to the methods of Christians, who are brief in order 
that the pupil may not become lost.”!* On the other hand, by defend- 
ing Persian tables against the attacks of Isaac Argyrus he takes part in 
the quarrel concerning the rivalry between the old astronomic tables 
of Ptolemy and the modern tables of the Persians which divides the 
Byzantine astronomers of the fifteenth century.’ 

But what is even more interesting for us is the fact that Comtino 
probably had some Christian pupils. The Karaite, Yosef ben Moshe 
Begi, who writes after the fall of Constantinople, says about Comtino 
and other Rabbanite teachers: “These teachers were teaching our Kara- 
ite brothers, and not only them, but also others, Muslim or Chris- 
tian, from those who are among us.””” The allusion to Muslims directs 
us to the Ottoman period. On the other hand, an anecdote related 
by Ephraim ben Gershon should probably be situated before 1453. 
Describing a journey which he made to Constantinople, this physician 
from Verroia says that while he was with Comtino, “a Greek prince 
came, bringing some sketches of both lights (Sun and Moon), and 
of the course of the Sun from East to West, and he asked him to let 
him know the climates.” Comtino answered the prince’s questions, 
and then this personage departed “in his coach, with the servant who 


4 J.-C, Attias, Le commentaire biblique, Mordekhai Komtino ou Vherméneutique du 
dialogue (Paris, 1991), 32. 

® BN Ms. Hébr. 1031, f 26v, quoted by Attias, Le commentaire biblique, 32, n. 96. 

'® According to Tihon, “Astronomy,” Comtino is the only scholar who notices the 
hostility of Argyros toward the Persian tables. 

” Cf. J. Mann, Texts and Studies in Jewish History & Literature, II, Karaitica (Phila- 
delphie, 1935; réimp 1972), 311. 
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was with him.” This visit of a Greek prince to the Jewish astronomer 
cannot easily be placed after the fall of the city, when Greek princes 
did not travel in such style. Attias concludes with regard to Comtino: 
“A Jew from Verroia and a Christian from Constantinople were able 
to meet under his roof.”” 

We possess another testimony from the pen of Comtino himself. In 
his commentary on the Pentateuch, he writes about the stone Tablets 
of the Law, as follows: “I too, Mordehai, the author of the present 
work, have seen some of these stones which a Christian priest had 
brought to me; he said he had taken them from Mount Sinai.”” Thus, 
not only Greek princes, but also Christian priests, held erudite conver- 
sations with the Jewish scholar. 


C. Elisha, Pletho’s Teacher 


Another Jewish scholar who had at least one Christian pupil was the 
famous Elisha, or Elissaios, who inititated Pletho into eastern philoso- 
phy during one of Pletho’s visits to Andrinople (or in Prusa),”° where 
Elisha had a certain amount of influence at the Ottoman court. This 
Elisha is known only through two letters of Scholarios, one to the prin- 
cess Theodora Asenina about the cause of Pletho’s apostasy,” and the 
other to the exarch Joseph about the destruction of Pletho’s Treatise 
on Laws.” 

Scholarios writes to the princess: “This Jew was fond of Averroes and 
the other Persian and Arabic commentators on Aristotle whom the 
Jews have translated into their own language. As to: Moshe and what 
the Jews believe and practice through him, [this Jew] did not care. This 
man exposed to Pletho the doctrines about Zoroaster and the others. 
Through this man—apparently a Jew, but actually a pagan, whom he 
not only associated with as his teacher, but served when necessary, 
and who gave him his subsistence, because he was one of the more 
powerful in the court of these barbarians, his name was Elissaios— 
through this man, then, he achieved the identity that he attained.” 


® Attias, Le commentaire biblique, 13. 

Attias Le commentaire biblique, 37. 

0 Cf. C. Woodhouse, Gemistos Plethon: The Last of the Hellenes (Oxford, 1998), 
26-7. 
21 Scholarios, CEuvres, IV, 151-5. 
22 Scholarios, Guvres, IV, 155-72. 
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In his letter to the exarch Joseph, Scholarios rhetorically questions 
Pletho: “You did not know Zoroaster before; Elissaios, apparently a 
Jew, but actually a polytheist, made you know him. Escaping from 
your homeland in order to receive his beautiful teaching, you lived at 
the table of this man, who at that time was very influential at the court 
of the barbarians; because he was thus, he experienced death by fire, 
as probably also did your Zoroaster.”” 

If we give credit to this quite unobjective source, about a man con- 
sidered by Scholarios as the corruptor of Pletho, we have here a fairly 
irreligious Jew, who is more interested in Greek philosophy than in 
Moses, a commentator on Aristotle, who had great influence at the 
Ottoman court. He “experienced death by fire”:** we are unable to 
determine here whether he was the victim of an accident”® or of a 
death sentence.” In any case, there is a significant chance that we have 
here another concrete example of contacts between a Jew and a Chris- 
tian, if we can call “Jew” and “Christian” two men who do not seem to 
have attached great importance to religion. 


III. CULTURAL EXCHANGES 


Let us turn to cultural exchanges, understanding exchanges to mean, 
strictly speaking, a communication in both directions. They concern 
mostly the secular sciences: astronomy, medicine, philosophy. 


A. Astronomy” 


The fourteenth and fifteenth centuries saw a great flow of translations 
in both directions. The passage first went from Greek to Hebrew: we 
have already seen that Comtino uses Byzantine science for his own 
lessons. At the end of the fourteenth century, in Thessalonica, a 


23 Cf. M. Tardieu, “Pléthon lecteur des Oracles,” Méthis 2 (1987): 141-64. 

74 Scholarios, CEuvres, IV, 162. 

25 A, Tihon evokes the fire of Andrinople in 1444 or 1446: Tihon-Mercier, Georges- 
Gemiste Pléthon, 8. 

6 Cf. Woodhouse, Pletho, 27. 

? About exchanges between Jewish and Christian astronomers under the Palaiolo- 
gans, cf. P. Gardette, “Judaeo-Provencal Astronomy in Byzantium and Russia 
(14th-15th century),” Byzantinoslavica 63 (2005): 195-210; A. Tihon, “L’astronomie 
byzantine 4 Paube de la Renaissance (de 1352 4 la fin du 15e s.),” Byzantion 66 (1996): 
244-80; P. Solon, “The Six Wings of Immanuel Bonfils and Michael Chrysococces,” 
Centaurus 15 (1970): 1-20. 
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Karaite Romaniote, Shlomo ben Eliyahu Sharbit ha-Zehav, compiles 
in Hebrew the Persian Syntaxis, a commented edition, by the Byzan- 
tine George Chrysokokkes, of the astronomical tables which George 
Chioniades had translated from the Persian. We will admire in passing 
the itinerary of these tables from Persian to Greek and from Greek to 
Hebrew. Comtino himself wrote an apology of this Persian Syntaxis 
against Isaac Argyrus. 

The fifteenth century saw the beginning of a movement in the 
other direction, from Jewish to Greek astronomy. By 1410, Michael 
Chrysokokkes had translated into Greek the astronomical tables of Isaac 
ben Shlomo ben Tsadiq, a Jew of Sicilia, and by 1435, the Six Wings 
of Immanuel ben Jacob Bonfils, a Jew of Tarascon. The Six Wings saw 
other translations, one of them in Crete in 1467, which ascribed them 
to a so-called “Manuel,” while the tables of Isaac ben Shlomo were also 
translated into Greek by Matthew Camariotes, who ascribed them to 
“a Jew of Spain called Isaac.” Mark of Ephesus had written by 1448 a 
commentary on the tables of Jacob Yom Tobh from Perpignan (whom 
he calls “a Jew called Jacob, a mathematician of Italy”). Pletho himself 
depended on the Six Wings for his astronomical works. 

Where did this enthusiasm for Jewish astronomy originate? Michael 
Chrsysokokkes makes us aware that there was at this time a large pro- 
duction of Jewish astronomical tables in Byzantium; he also says that 
it was impossible to ignore them because they were easy to use. Anne 
Tihon notices that the only Jewish tables translated into Greek are 
the ones concerning the syzygies, a matter which- interests primarily 
the Church, because it helps with the calculation of liturgical feasts.”* 
We must emphasize that these are exclusively western tables, composed 
by Jews from France or Italy, so that we cannot exclude the possibility 
that these translations were made from Latin rather than from Hebrew. 
Must we conclude that the exchanges between Byzantines and Roman- 
iotes were not easy, or that the ignorance of the Hebrew language forced 
the Byzantines to use tables already translated in Latin, even if they came 
from elsewhere and required geographical correctives? 


B. Medicine 


If we turn to medicine, we can also glean some elements of infor- 
mation. Although the seventh-century Council of Trullo had forbid- 


28 Tihon, “Mandarini bizantini...” 
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den Christians to use Jewish physicians, the insistant reminder of this 
interdiction by the patriarch Athanasius in the fourteenth century, and 
again by the preacher Joseph Bryennius in the fifteenth century, seems 
to indicate that Christians in the empire persisted in seeking help from 
Jewish physicians. 

An investigation of medical manuscripts allows us to collect, among 
the authors of medical receipts, a “Benjamin the Jew (Ioudaiou iatrou 
Beniamin),” who translated some receipts from Arabic to Greek” and 
composed others. On the other hand, it is not easy to know whether 
the “Saracene Abram ibn Solomon” (tou Sarakénou tou Abram ibn 
Solomén), who was, in the fifteenth century, actouarios of the hospital 
of Manganes and imperial archiiatros,® was an Abraham ben Shlomo, 
that is a Jew of Arabic language, or an Ibrahim ibn Suleyman, that is a 
Muslim or Christian Arab. But we must in any case eliminate from our 
list the “Hebrew Benzaphar ben Elgezar,” mentioned in a manuscript, 
since this is the distorted name of the Arabic physician Al-Gazzar.”" 


C. Philosophy 


Concerning philosophy, we find again our Elisha, Pletho’s teacher. The 
inadequacy of the sources concerning this figure forces us into con- 
jecture about his precise role in these cultural exchanges. Scholarios 
presents him as an expert on the Persian and Arabic commentaries on 
Aristotle, such as Averroes, and on commentaries on Zoroaster.” 
Michel Tardieu can thus postulate that this Elisha was an adept of 
the falsafa,* versed in both traditions of Aristotelian commentaries, 
which the Jewish philosophers inherited—the tradition of Averroes, 
well known by Spanish Jews—and that of Persian commentators, 
which was more familiar to Ottoman Jews. Pletho would be indebted 
to him for both his commentaries on Aristotle, in the line of Aver- 
roes, and his commentaries on the Chaldaic Oracles, in the line of 
ishraq, that contemplative conception of philosophy, which comes out 


2° Marc. gr. App. CLV, 8, dated from 1362. 

° Vatic. gr. 299, f. 374; cf. T. Miller, The Birth of the Hospital in the Byzantine 
Empire (Baltimore, 1985), 150; D. Bennett, “Three Xenon Texts,” Medicina nei Secoli. 
Arte e Scienza 11/3 (1999): 514. 

31 Vindob. Med. Gr. 30, f. 12. 

32 Scholarios, Cuvres, IV, 152: “This Jew was attached to Averroes and other Per- 
sian and Arabic commentators of Aristotle, whom the Jews have translated in their 
own language. (...) It is this man who exposed to him (Pletho) the doctrines about 
Zoroaster and others.” 

3 Tardieu, “Plethon lecteur des oracles.” 
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of the Persian philosophical tradition. He himself does not deny this 
debt: “We, dear,” he writes to Scholarios, “have learnt through Jews 
Averroes opinion about the human soul.”* 

It is thus a Jew who transmitted to the last Byzantine philosopher 
the Oriental philosophical tradition (Arabic and Persian) which lies at 
the foundation of his original philosophy. 


IV. ReELIGiIous ConTACTS? 


Secular sciences represent common property, the place par excellence 
of cultural exchanges. May we go beyond these and imagine some 
exchanges in the religious field? The relations between Hesychasm and 
the Sufism of Anatolia are only beginning to be studied. What about the 
reciprocal influence between Hesychasm and Kabbala, for instance the 
mysticism of Abraham Abulafia? 

The hypothesis of reciprocal influence has been expressed and 
denied several times.” I will simply evoke some puzzling analogies. 

Let us first say that contacts were possible during the journey that 
Abulafia made to the East before 1250. At this time, the hesychas- 
tic quarrel was far from having begun, but the movement of spiritual 
reform was already stirring. Abulafia remained in Greece for sev- 
eral years and married a Greek woman. After a stay in the West, he 
returned to Greece in 1273 and was still in Patras in 1279. At that 
time the trial and exile of Nicephorus the Hesychast, the author of a 
hesychastic method of prayer, took place because of his opposition to 
the Union of Churches. 

Having proposed the possibility of real contacts between Abulafia 
and monks who were fond of the spirituality that we call Hesychasm, 
let us examine some points of contact between the doctrine of Abulafia 
and that of Byzantine mystics. 


** Cf. B. Tambrun, Pléthon. Oracles chaldaiques, Corpus philosophorum Medii 
aevi. Philosophi byzantini 7 (Athénes, 1995). 

35 Pletho, Retort to Scholarios, PG 160, 982; cf. 1011. 

3° Cf. M. Idel, L’expérience mystique d’Abraham Abulafia (Paris, 1989); E. Wolfson, 
Abraham Abulafia, cabaliste et prophéte: herméneutique, théosophie et théurgie, trans. 
J.-F. Sené (Paris, 1999). 
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A. The Method of Prayer’ 


The method of prayer taught by Abulafia meets the hesychastic method 
of prayer on three points. The first is the posture: the one who prays 
must isolate himself in a retired place and sit; Gregory the Sinaite 
specifies that he must sit on a low bench in order to be in a crouching 
position. The second point is control of the breath. The pupil of Abula- 
fia and the hesychast must both inhale slowly (“as slowly as possible,” 
Abulafia specifies), hold their breath, exhale slowly, and then “hold on 
the return of the breath.” And third: the attention must be fixed on 
the stomach, more precisely on the navel, which represents the place 
of the heart. 

Finally, Abulafia’s pupils and the hesychasts agree and disagree 
about the goal of the method: they agree because the goal is to invqke 
the name of God; they disagree because the hesychast concentrates 
exclusively on the name of Jesus, whereas Abulafia recites the letters 
of the Tetragramm and other names of God. Thus we have unicity on 
one side (the name of Jesus), multiplicity on the other (the letters of 
the divine name), but one and the same goal: to unify the intellect by 
eliminating the thoughts which distract one’s attention. 


B. The Effects of the Prayer 


A second point of contact lies in the effects of the prayer. In both 
cases, a well executed prayer leads to a sensation of warmth—“your 
heart is warming, through your turning of the letter,” Abulafia says, 
and similar expressions are found in Gregory the Sinaite and Gregory 
Palamas—to an inexpressible joy, mixed with softness, expressed in 
both traditions by the same words of exultation and happiness, at last 
to luminous phenomena: in both cases, everything becomes light, even 
the face of the one who is praying. 


C. Theological Conceptualisation 


A final point of contact may be suggested. Gregory Palamas, who was 
willing to defend the hesychast prayer, which was attacked mainly 
because it asserted a participation of the hesychast in God himself, 
proposed the distinction in God between the divine essence, totally 


” Cf. A. Rigo, “Le tecniche d’orazione esicastica e le potenze dell’anima in alcuni 
testi ascetici bizantini,” Rivista di Studi Bizantini e Slavi 4 (1984): 75-115. 
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inaccessible; and the divine operations or energies, eternal and uncre- 
ated like God, but accessible to human experience (light, grace, good- 
ness, etc.). Could we not compare this distinction, characteristic of 
Palamite theology, to the conception of the Sefirot by Abulafia? For 
him, indeed, the Sefirot are attributes of God, which can be known 
through the divine names, but at the same time, these attributes to 
which man can have access are, like Palamas’s energies, uncreated and 
inseparable from the inaccessible essence of God. 

All of this must be said cautiously, as an hypothesis. The ties between 
hesychasm and Abulafia’s Kabbalah have not yet been analyzed seri- 
ously enough to draw definitive conclusions. I am satisfied simply to 
explore the problem, since, whatever the final answer may be, the mat- 
ter is not unrelated to our subject. Where do these puzzling similitudes 
come from? From meetings between Abulafia and hesychastic monks? 
Or from contacts between Abulafia and Sufis? For this game actually 
implies three partners—perhaps even four, if we take into account 
some hypothetical Asiatic influences coming from India through the 
Mongols. The question remains open. 


V. CONCLUSION 


It is time to take stock. To begin with, looking for signs of cultural 
exchanges between Jews and Christians in the Palaeologan era seems 
a challenge. By reading the Byzantine and Romaniote sources, we have 
sometimes the impression of two worlds which ignore each other: the 
concrete Jews (not the imaginary Jews) are by and large absent from 
Byzantine sources whereas the concrete Christians (not the imaginary 
goyim) are no less absent from the Romaniote sources. Nevertheless, 
some fields suggest contact: this is the case with the secular sciences, 
especially astronomy, owing to its implications for the Christian litur- 
gical calendar. Whether or not Jews and Christians acknowledged, 
they shared the same roots for some liturgical computations. Thus, we 
can see that some Christians needed the work of the Jews in order to 
understand how they dealt with the thorny problem which correlates 
the solar cycle, the phases of the moon, and the days of the week, even 
if they strove to prove that the main Christian feast was not depen- 
dent on Jewish calculations. Nevertheless, academic brotherhood tran- 
scends these quarrels, as is shown by the influence of Comtino beyond 
the Romaniote community. 
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In any case, a more precise knowledge of both communities would 
allow us a more nuanced judgement about their relations. The tree of 
polemics cannot be allowed to continue hiding the forest of personal 
and cultural relations, without damage to historical science. Or should 
we say that the forest of polemics must no longer hide the tree of cul- 
tural relations?” 


38 T would like to thank Michael Featherstone for correcting the English translation 
of this paper. 


BYZANTINE KARAISM IN THE ELEVENTH TO 
FIFTEENTH CENTURIES 


Golda Akhiezer* 


I. BACKGROUND 


Although Karaite origins are still a matter of historical debate, it is 
clear that this alternative form of Judaism, marked by its objection to 
Rabbinic literature and law, became crystallized in Islamic countries. 
The first initial dissidents were proto-Karaites or Karaites in Iraq and 
Iran in the eighth and ninth centuries, under such leaders as Anan ben 
David and Benjamin al-Nahawendi.' The Land of Israel soon became 
the main center of the community, mainly because of the efforts of 
the late ninth-early tenth century Daniel ben Moses al-Quimisi from 
Damghan in Iran. Al-Qumisi called for immigration to the Land of 
Israel: 


Hearken unto the Lord, arise and come to Jerusalem, so that we may 
return to the Lord. Or, if you will not come because you are running 
about in tumult and haste after your merchandise, then send out of every 
city five men, together with their sustenance, in order that we might 
form a united company to supplicate our God continually upon the hills 
of Jerusalem.’ 


The tenth and eleventh centuries became known as the “Golden Age of 
Karaism” since it was during this period that Karaite law, exegesis, the- 
ology, and philology was standardized. Many in the community were 
identified with the “Mourners of Zion” (aveilei Ziyyon), who believed 
that a life of piety and ascetic devotion, the ideal of poverty, prayer, 


* T would like to express my gratitude to Daniel J. Lasker for his important remarks 
and comments. 

1 Despite the widespread belief that Anan ben David, the unsuccessful candidate 
for exilarch was the founder of Karaism, his group were the Ananites who only later 
became absorbed by the Karaites; on Karaite origins, see M. Gil, “The Origins of the 
Karaites,” in Karaite Judaism: A Guide to its History and Literary Sources, ed., M. Pol- 
liack (Leiden, 2003), 73-118. 

2 L. Nemoy, “The Pseudo-Qamisian Sermon to the Karaites,” PAAJR 43 (1976): 
78; a discussion of the Jerusalem community can be found in H. Ben-Shammai, 
“The Karaites,” in The History of Jerusalem: The Early Muslim Period 638-1099, eds., 
J. Prawer and H. Ben-Shammai (Jerusalem, 1996), 201-24. 
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and fasting would bring the Messiah. Karaite sages of the Golden 
Age included Sahl ben Masliah (polemicist), Salmon ben Yeruhim 
(polemicist and exegete), Joseph ben Noah (grammarian and exegete), 
Abi Faraj Harin (grammarian), Yefet ben ‘Eli (exegete), Levi ben 
Yefet (legalist), Yasuf al-Basir (Joseph Ha-Ro’eh, euphemistically “The 
Blind,” legalist and theologian), Yeshu’ah ben Judah (legalist, exegete 
and theologian), and David ben Abraham al-Fasi (grammarian and 
exegete). During this period the Karaites were one among several Jew- 
ish legal schools (comparable to the madhahib in Islam). 

The Karaite community in the Land of Israel was destroyed by 
a combination of the Crusader (1099) and Seljuk (1171) invasions. 
Karaite refugees managed to resettle in different destinations, such as 
Fustat-Cairo in Egypt and Byzantium. 

This article aims to trace the main tendencies in the spiritual life of 
Byzantine Karaites and to examine the influence and contribution of 
their scholarship on the literary and legal traditions and on the edu- 
cational patterns of different Karaite communities. 


II. THE BEGINNING OF THE KARAITE PRESENCE IN BYZANTIUM 


Rabbanite Jewish communities had a long continual history in 
Byzantium,* while Karaite origins in the empire are much less clear, 
since there are no Karaite, Rabbanite, or Christian historical sources at 
our disposal which can inform us about the beginning of Karaite set- 
tlement. The few sources which are available to scholars are scattered 
materials from the Cairo Genizah, among them Karaite private letters 
and a few colophons on manuscripts. Some halakhic discussions in 
Karaite treatises can help to reconstruct different aspects of their com- 
munity life, professional occupation, and relations with Rabbanites 
and Christians. The scanty sources we have at our disposal yield only 
a partial reconstruction of the history of Karaites in Byzantium. 

According to Zvi Ankori, Karaite origins in Byzantium should be 
dated no earlier then the second half of the tenth century. By the 
middle of the eleventh century, namely before the first Crusade, orga- 
nized Karaite communities were already in existence.” 


3 On relations between Karaites and other Jews, see: M. Rustow, Heresy and the 
Politics of Community: The Jews of the Fatimid Caliphate (Ithaca, 2008). 

4 J. Starr, The Jews in the Byzantine Empire, 614-1204 (Athens, 1939). 

5 Z. Ankori, Karaites in Byzantium (New York, 1959), 85. 
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III. THE INFLUENCE OF THE JERUSALEM KARAITE SCHOOL AND 
THE BEGINNING OF BYZANTINE KARAITE LITERARY ACTIVITY 


The spiritual life of Byzantine Karaites was significantly influenced by 
the Jerusalem center, with which they kept close ties during its exis- 
tence. Byzantine Karaites went to Jerusalem to study under the famous 
scholars of the holy city, and thus they strengthened the connections 
between both communities, while preparing a new generation of 
scholars and community leaders in Byzantium. 

Information about the Jerusalem-Byzantine connection can be 
derived from the letters of Tobias ben Moses,‘ a Byzantine Karaite, who 
flourished in the first half of the eleventh century. During his youthful 
stay in Jerusalem, he called himself a “Mourner of Zion,” but later he 
became a leader of the Byzantine community and was no longer one 
of the Mourners. In Jerusalem he studied biblical exegesis, philosophy, 
Karaite law, and other subjects under the tutelage of the scholar Yasuf 
al-Basir, a teacher of Yeshu’a ben Judah.’ The Jerusalem school elabo- 
rated a new interpretation of Karaite law, especially concerned with 
such topical issues as incest legislation (rikkub), which the Jerusalem 
scholars, such as al-Basir and Yeshu’a ben Judah tried to liberalize. 
Tobias ben Moshe developed their system further. After his return 
to Byzantium, in the forties of the eleventh century, Tobias traveled 
among Byzantine communities and stayed for some time in Egypt, 
where he was employed by the Karaite nobleman Abraham Tustary as 
a scribe or secretary. In his letters, Tobias mentions some of his vicis- 
situdes, including imprisonment in Damietta, and his worry about 
his only daughter, who stayed with “that adulterous woman” (appar- 
ently her mother). About 1048 Tobias returned to Constantinople.’ 
In this period Tobias became the central authority for Byzantine Kara- 
ite communities. As one can see from Tobias’s letter, he intended to 
enact some rulings on liturgical matters: 


6 J, Mann, Texts and Studies in Jewish History and Literature 1 (Cincinnati, 1931), 
383-5; Z. Ankori, “The Correspondence of Tobias ben Moses of Constantinople,” 
Essays on Jewish Life and Thought: Presented in Honor of Salo Wittmayer Baron, eds., 
J. Blau, A. Hertzberg, P. Friedman and I. Mendelsohn (New York, 1959), 1-38. 

” Ankori, Karaites, 49-50. 

® Karaite legislation that defines the degrees of kinship, which are prohibited for 
marriage. These marriage restrictions extended to so many degrees of kinship that a 
possibility of finding a marital partner became very problematic, 

* Ankori, “Correspondence.” 
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In all the communities of the Land of Edom whether near and far. And 
I shall decree that every Monday and Thursday people should recite a 
blessing for my honored Lord in synagogues.'° 


With these words Tobias promised his patron to spread his name 
among Byzantine communities. In this period he had the authority to 
enact decrees in all of the Byzantine Karaite communities and to fix 
the regulations of Karaite halakhah. 


The young Karaite intellectuals already mentioned, who acquired their 
education in Jerusalem, began their literary activity in the middle of the 
eleventh century. Tobias ben Moses, his younger contemporary Jacob 
ben Shimon," and others translated a large number of treatises from 
Arabic into Hebrew. According to Ankori, all Hebrew Karaite works 
of the late ninth to the early tenth centuries in Byzantium should be 
considered Palestinian Hebrew originals, while all available Hebrew 
versions of exegetical, philosophical, and legalistic works stemming 
from the late tenth through the eleventh century could be perceived as 
Byzantine translations of Palestinian Arabic originals. This consistent 
pattern, however, is not relevant for polemical writings and liturgical 
poems.” 

Here is the place to mention that the Karaite immigrants who came 
to the Byzantine Empire were Arabic-speaking and the next generation 
also knew this language to some extent. There were no great scholars 
among the first generation of Byzantine Karaites and most of them 
were not experts in halakhah, exegesis, and even the Hebrew language, 
which unlike Arabic and Greek was not yet developed enough as a 
literary and philosophic language and lacked basic terminology before 
Tibbonids and Kimhi’s activity. Therefore, their Hebrew translations 
were of mediocre or even bad quality. The thirteenth-century Karaite 
author Aaron ben Joseph was aware of this problem. He remarked: 
“We know that their books were translated from Arabic into Hebrew 
language and the translator was not an expert in the both languages.”” 


© Ankori, ibid., App., letter B/II, 1. 24-25, p. 38. 

1! His name became known due to his Hebrew translation of the treatise on Rikkub, 
composed by his teacher, Joshua ben Judah. A large number of Greek expressions in 
his translation is evidence of his Byzantine origin. On him see: Mann II, ibid., 43, 287; 
S. Pinsker, Likkutei Kadmoniyot (Vienna, 1860), 93; 171-2. 

2 Ankori, Karaites, 190. 

‘3 Aaron ben Joseph, Mivhar Yesharim, (The Choice of the Upright), (with Jeremia- 
Chronicles section of Sefer ha-’Osher) (Evpatoria, 1936), 2a. 
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In any case, they continued their translation of Arabic texts, and in 
Ankori’s opinion, the main motive for their literary project was nei- 
ther the diffusion of Hebrew, which allegedly served as a language of 
communication, nor the popularization of Arabic among the Greek- 
speaking Karaite population, as other scholars have assumed, but ideo- 
logical, that is, the Hebraization of Byzantine Karaism.™ 

These literary activities of Byzantine scholars, especially in their 
first stages, had an eclectic character. They encompassed both transla- 
tions of texts written by Arabic-speaking scholars and compilations 
of various texts with the addition of the translator’s own comments. 
Some texts, dating to the forties and fifties of the eleventh century, 
were apparently the private notebooks and summaries compiled by 
Karaite disciples who had studied in Jerusalem.’° Tobias ben Moses, 
called “the translator” (ha-ma‘atiq), translated a number of texts’ of 
Jerusalem scholars such as al-Basir’s Discourse on the Festivals (Sefer 
ha-Mo’adim). Apparently his disciples translated the biblical com- 
mentary of Yefet ben ‘Eli; Jacob ben Shimon translated the Book of 
Incests (Kitab al-’Arayot) by Joshua ben Judah into Hebrew. Many of 
the translated and compiled Karaite Byzantine texts remained anony- 
mous, for example, the exegetic compilation on Exodus and Leviticus.’* 
In addition to his translations, Tobias ben Moses, who founded his 
own school, wrote the treatise Ozar Nehmad, the commentary on 
Leviticus, which included the issues of halakhah. He incorporated into 
his treatise long fragments from books by different authors, such as 
Joseph al-Basir, Yefet ben ‘Eli, David ben Boaz; therefore it was not a 
completely independent treatise. The scholar Jacob ben Reuben, who 
lived in the early twelfth century, based his compiled work Sefer ha- 
Osher (the Book of Richness) on the exegesis of Yefet ben Eli. The 
latter Byzantine Karaite authors also depended to a large extent on the 
literary legacy of Golden Age. 


IV. BYZANTINE KARAITE SCHOLARSHIP, 
TWELFTH-FOURTEENTH CENTURIES 


After the cultural transfer of Golden Age Karaism from the Land of 
Israel to Byzantium in the eleventh century, by the twelfth century 


4 Ankori, Karaites, 191-3. 
5 [bid., 426-31. 
16 Pinsker, Likkutei Kadmoniyot, app. VIL, p. 71 ff. 
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some Karaites were prepared to make original contributions to Karaite 
learning, even if they were still highly dependent upon earlier sources, 
The most prominent Byzantine Karaite scholar of the twelfth century 
was Judah ben Elijah Hadassi Ha-’Avel (“the Mourner”),'” whose major 
opus, Sefer Eshkol ha-Koffer (The Cluster of Henna),"* serves as a summa 
of Karaite Judaism as it had developed from the proto-Karaite Anan 
ben David to Hadassi himself. Both his legal determinations and his 
religious opinions seem to have their roots in his Karaite predecessors: 
Anan, Benjamin al-Nahawendi, Daniel al-Qumisi, Ya’qub al-Qirgisani, 
Yefet ben Eli, Yusuf al-Basir (Joseph Ha-Ro’eh), Yeshu’ah ben Judah, 
and others.’ Hadassi is significant as a transitional figure, the last rep- 
resentative of the classical Karaism of the Land of Israel Mourners, 
and the first representative of new Byzantine forms of the religion. 
Eshkol ha-Koffer by Hadassi encompasses the issues of halakhah, 
exegesis, philosophy, linguistics, and polemics against Rabbanites, 
Christianity, and Islam. This eclectic treatise represents most of the 
Karaite and Rabbanite legacy used by Byzantine Karaites over the 
course of more than 250 years. The book is divided into ten parts fol- 


17 Not much is known about Judah Hadassi’s life; see S. Skoss, “Hadassi, Jehuda ben 
Eliyahu ha-Abel,” Encyclopedia Judaica, Vol. 7 (Berlin, 1931), 773-8. The name Hadassi 
apparently indicates that his or his family’s origin was Edessa in Asia Minor. 

8 The name of the book is derived from the Song of Songs (1:14), Hadassi called 
the book Sefer ha-Peles (The Book of the Scales), p. 18a. The book was published 
first in Evpatoria, 1836, with Caleb Afendopolo’s précis, Nahal Eshkol (The Stream of 
the Cluster), which was composed in 1497. This edition was published by Abraham 
Firkovich, the Karaite leader in the Russian Empire, who became famous due to his 
collections of manuscripts and to his forgeries of tomb inscriptions and colophons. 
He censored the text and excluded all the passages concerning anti-Christian polem- 
ics and disdainful statements about gentiles. Thus, from the seventy-seven miracles 
expected to occur in the messianic times, he left only fifty-four because part of them 
are punishments for gentiles. He excluded entire chapters from the book and sequen- 
tially numbered the rest; therefore there is no correspondence between this edition and 
the existing manuscripts. This unique edition has been reprinted (Westmead, 1971), 
with an introduction by L. Nemoy and two additional articles, W. Bascher, “Unedited 
Chapters of Jehudah Hadassi’s ‘Eshkol Hakkofer,’” JQR, 0.s., 8 (1896): 431-44; and 
A. Scheiber, “Homer she-bi-khtav yad la-‘avodato ha-sifrutit shel Yehudah Hadassi,” 
in idem, ed., Jubilee Volume in Honour of Prof. Bernhard Heller on the Occasion of His 
Seventieth Birthday (Budapest, 1941), 101-29. The text alone has also been reprinted 
(Jerusalem, 1970), in addition to Eshkol ha-Koffer. 

 Hadassi himself tends to downplay the significance of his own composition, con- 
stantly citing his predecessors, even on those occasions when he disagrees with them 
and offers his own opinion; see, e.g., pp. 18a, 21c, 42a, 63c. Hadassi also cites Rab- 
banite sources; for his knowledge of Rabbanite grammatical works, see W. Bascher, 
“Jehuda Hadassi’s Hermeneutik und Grammatik,” MGWYJ 40 (1896): 14-32, 68-84, 
109-26. 
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lowing the Decalogue; each one includes various topics. This book, 
written in 1148-1149, has a most peculiar style: it contains 379 acrostics, 
which run alternately from beginning to end and then end to beginning 
(alef to tav and tav to alef), and every stanza ends with the Hebrew letter 
khaf sofit (kha). The syntax and style make deciphering the book very 
difficult, but it is possible to understand it with much effort. 

The number ten appears in the text several times, apparently accord- 
ing to the Ten Commandments: Hadassi lists ten principles of Jewish 
belief, which preceded the thirteen principles suggested by Maimonides.”° 
Hadassi also enumerates ten attributes of the unity and rightousness of 
God; ten Gates of 'Teshuva; ten merits of a wise man; ten merits of Israel; 
ten annunciations which will take place in the Holy Land. 

Hadassi’s philosophic outlook was quite traditional and even out- 
dated for his time:”’ he was an adherent of kalam.” D. Lasker empha- 
sizes that the new trends in modern Jewish philosophy, which were 
adopted by Hadassi’s rabbinic contemporaries such as Judah Halevi, 
Abraham ibn Ezra, Abraham ibn Daud and others, were unknown to 
him.” Unlike them, he did not go in for Aristotelism, instead follow- 
ing the existing Karaite tradition. He did not introduce philosophic 
innovations and was dependant mostly on al-Basir and Yeshu’ah ben 
Judah. He wrote about the attributes of God, substantiating His exis- 
tence by his creation of the world and renewing of the world—by the 
wondrousness of its creatures (such as elephants, giraffes, monkeys, 
humanlike fish etc.).4 Among Hadassi’s main innovations in Karaite 


0 The ten principles of faith were primary formulated by Sa‘adya Gaon, see: H. Ben- 
Shammai, “Sa‘adya Gaon’s Ten Articles of Faith,” Da’at 37 (1996): 11-26 (Hebrew). 

1 See: D. Lasker, “Byzantine Karaite Thought,” in Karaite Judaism: A Guide to 
its History and Literary Sources, ed., M. Polliack (Leiden, 2003), 505-8. See also: 
D. Lasker, “The Philosophy of Judah Hadassi the Karaite,” in Shlomo Pines Jubilee 
Volume, on the Occasion of his Eightieth Birthday, Part 1, Jerusalem Studies in Jewish 
Thought, Vol. VII, eds., M. Idel, W. Harvey, E. Schweid (Jerusalem, 1988), 477-92. 

22 The Islamic philosophic discipline based on seeking theological principles 
through dialectic argumentation. The word is derived from the phrase “kalam Allah” 
(Arab. “word of God”), which refers to the Qur'an. Kalam originated in the concept 
of God’s attributes, correlated with the problems of monotheism, freedom of will, the 
fate of sinners in the afterlife, etc. Maimonides writes about an adherence of Karaites 
to kalam in Moreh Nevukhim 1, 71. See about it: P. Frankl, “Ein Mutazililitischer 
Kalama us dem zehnte Jahrhundert,” Sitzungberichte der philosophisch-historischen 
Classe der Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaft 71 (Wien, 1872), 169-224. 

3 Lasker, “Mishnato ha-Philosophit,” ibid., 478. 

2 A, Scheiber, “Elements fabuleux dan L’Eshkol Hakofer de Juda Hadassi” REJ 108 
(1948): 41-62. 
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tradition were seventy-four wonderful occurrences, which would 
accompany the coming of Messiah (part of them are the punishment 
of gentiles). 

His view of Karaite halakhah was rigid and even ascetic. His prin- 
ciple was: 


(239) If you see two scholars—one of them is rigid and another is allevi- 
ating in his observance, and you cannot decide whose opinion is prefer- 
able, do not alleviate, but be rigid in your observance of Torah.” 


He permitted mourning and lamenting on the Sabbath. He also upheld 
the validity of regulation concerning the impurity of a corpse in exile. 
He regarded the impurity of gentiles (which was valid in Second Tem- 
ple period) as the impurity of a corpse. Hadassi was also opposed to 
the concept of reincarnation (51353). 

Eshkol ha-Koffer also contains polemics against Christianity and 
Islam.** Hadassi contests the idea of incarnation of deity in human 
flesh.” He uses the words of Isaiah regarding Christians and Mus- 
lims alike: “They, who sanctify themselves, and purify themselves” 
(aNVAM OWTpPNAN),”* that is, those who baptize and wash their 
hands and legs before prayer, while their ways of life are unholy. 

He refers to the translated Arabic text of Qirqisani’s Kitab ‘al-Anwar 
wal-Maraqgib—(Book of Lights and Watchtowers), written about 937 
about the murder of Jesus by the Rabbanites. According to Qirqisani, 
the Rabbanites accused Jesus of sorcery due to his use of the Tetra- 
grammaton and they conspired and killed him, as they had unsuccess- 
fully tried to kill Anan ben David.” Hadassi reproduces in his own 
words this Qirgisani story.” 


3a pwd dia arr dpa an qvana ar onond Axinw opal (od) 
Twi Sw atina wannd ox 2 Spnd To px omy Jehudah Hadassi, Eshkol 
ha-Koffer (Evpatoria, 1836). 

26 The chapters about it (98 partly, 99 and 100 partly) were censored by Firkovich 
from the printed edition. They were published by W. Bascher, “Unedited Chapters of 
Jehudah Hadassi’s ‘Eshkol Hakkofer’,” JQR VIII (1896): 431-44. Bascher used the MS 
no. 53/130, National Library, Vienna. 

27 Bascher, ibid., ch. 98, 432. 

78 Isaiah 66:17. Bascher, ibid., ch. 99, 435. 

9 See the texts of Kitab al-Anwar wal-Maraqib by Qirqisani: B. Chiesa and 
W. Lockwood, Ya’qub Qirgisani on Jewish sects and Christianity (Frankfurt am Main, 
1984), 95 ff. (further—Qirgqisani), 135. 

30 Bascher, “Unedited Chapters,” ch. 99, 436. The story, which Hadassi reproduces 
in his book without any critical approach, played a very important role in the period 
of struggle of Russian Karaites for their emancipation, when they tried to convince the 
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Hadassi also borrowed from Qirqisani in his passages on the his- 
tory of Christianity, but he added anachronistic details, like placing 
Constantine and Helena in the same period as Peter and Paul. In this 
section he denies the principle of the trinity, the divine nature of Jesus, 
and his messianism.*! In his polemics against Christianity, Hadassi 
does not employ any argumentation, neither philosophical, nor texto- 
logical, nor historical, but just explicates eclectic materials relating to 
this subject, including paraphrasing Christian history and its dogmas 
from Qirgisani’s book, at times misunderstanding it. 

Hadassi drew an analogy between the method of Christological 
commentary and the Rabbinic method of reading, based on the oral 
tradition and different from the Masoretic one. He saw this method 
as a false and perverted way of interpreting Scripture.*? Hadassi also 
attributed to the Rabbanites the belief in two powers. In Bascher’s 
opinion, Hadassi meant the attributes of God—the qualities of justice 
and mercy. The concept of “two powers” is common in Rabbanite lit- 
erature and appears also in the context of criticism against dualistic 
belief.* Here Hadassi apparently turned internal Rabbinic criticism 
into a Karaite polemical argument against Rabbanites. 

Hadassi used a vast number of various Karaite and Rabban- 
ite sources in Eshkol ha-Koffer, and this wide spectrum of treatises 
reflects what literature was available in this period for Byzantine Kara- 
ites. At Hadassi’s disposal there were a large number of translations 
into Hebrew of Arab-writing scholars. The text of Eshkol ha-Koffer 
abounds with passages from Karaite authors, at times without referring 
to their names or the names of their books. The main Karaite sources 
utilized by Hadassi were: Anan ben David, Benjamin Nahawendi, 
Ya’qub al-Qirqisani (Kitab ‘al-Anwar wal-maragqib), Daniel al-Qamisi, 
Tobias ben Moses (Ozar Nehmad), Salmon ben Yeruhim, Joseph ben 
Noah, Sahal ben Mazliah (Grammar; Iggeret ha-Tokhehah—Epistle on 


authorities that Karaites, unlike the Rabbanites, did not participate in the crucifixion 
of Jesus. Abraham Firkovich reproduced this story in his anti-rabbinic book Hotam 
Tokhnit (Sealest up the Sum), published in Evpatoria in 1836, p. 54a, but he added a 
new detail, the murder of Anan by the Rabbanites. His purpose was to emphasize the 
analogy between Christians and Karaites and the differences between Karaites and 
Rabbanites. 

31 Bascher, ibid., ch. 99, 436-9. 

2 Keri u-ketiv (2’ND) Pp). 

 Tbid., 432-3. 

34 See, for instance BT. Berakhot 33b. 
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Morality), Yefet ben “Ali, David ben Boaz, Yusuf al-Basir (Makhki- 
mat Peti—Which Gives Wisdom to the Ignorant; Sefer Ne’imot—Book 
of Melodies; Sefer ha-Mizvot—The Book of Commandments; Merape 
Ezem—Curative for Bone; Matok le-Nefesh—Sweet for the Soul; Sefer 
ha-Nizanim—The Book of Knospen), Isaak ben Bahalul, Joshua ben 
Judah, Joshua ben Aaron, Joshua ben Abraham, Abu Said ben Yefet 
ha-Levi, Natan, the brother of the author, and Ginay Barukh (this 
name is unknown). 

Hadassi made ample use of Rabbanite literature, the list of which 
is much longer than that of the Karaites’. We find in Eshkol ha-Koffer 
passages from Sa‘adya Gaon, Hai Gaon, Ben Asher, Abraham ibn 
Ezra, Eliezer-Haklir, Judah Hayudzh, Shabbtai Donolo, Eldad Hadani, 
Jacob Gargirin. He also used the translation of Akelos ha-Ger, differ- 
ent tractates of the Babylonian Talmud, the Midrash, and other litera- 
ture, such as Bereshit Rabbah; Mekhilta; Seder Olam shel Benei Birav; 
tractate Pesikta Eikha Rabbati; Sifra; Midrash Tanhuma; Sefer Josip- 
pon; Maaseh Bereshit ve-Sefer Rabba de-Rabbi Ishmael (The Work of 
Creation and the Book Rabba by R. Ishmael); Divrei ha-Yamim shel 
Moses (The Chronicles of Moses); Petirato shel Moses (The Demise of 
Moses). He referred as well to rabbinic halakhah of scholars of Baby- 
lonia and of the Land of Israel on different issues. 

Despite his opposition to Rabbanism, Haddasi adopted a vast num- 
ber of words and expressions typically found in Rabbinic literature. At 
the same time, Hadassi developed Hebrew by creating new words or 
changing their meaning. Among these new words are: ‘ashur (1W)— 
the principle of faith; mahlif ()"9nn)—deviates from the way of Torah; 
ba’ah (Y3)—prayed; gushmanim (D°]N/2W13)— the opposite of imma- 
terial; and qasmanuth (n13A0P)—sorcery. 

The Hebrew of Eshkol ha-Koffer abounds in a large number of 
Greek glosses. This language was completely adopted by the Byzan- 
tine Karaites of Hadassi’s generation.* The use of Greek glosses served 
an instrumental purpose, as did other glosses written by Jews in the 
course of history in their colloquial languages within Hebrew texts. It 
also served as a criterion of integration of Arabic-speaking Karaites in 
Byzantium. J. Starr points out that while Rabbanite Jews used written 
Greek to a limited degree, Karaites were familiar with Greek philo- 


5 See about the usage of Greek glosses in Rabbinic and Karaite texts: J. Starr, “A 
Fragment of a Greek Mishnaic Glossary,” PAAJR VI (1934/5): 353-67. 
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sophic terminology.** However, he does not suggest an explanation of 
this phenomenon, which certainly requires further investigation and 
could yield more representative data in its diachronic perspective. 

Hadassi ascribed great importance to the usage of Hebrew, maybe 
even more than his predecessors, hence one of his ten principles of 
faith was an obligation to learn Hebrew. Hebrew was an instrument of 
Karaite self-identification in a big Empire, where they were a negligible 
minority. At the same time, it was the only instrument for polemics 
with Rabbanites and the spread of Karaite doctrine among their own 
communities. 

Hadassi was also an author of a number of treatises: the book Trein 
Bitrein (Two by Two), the supplement to ben Asher’s treatise, where 
he lists combinations of two words from the Scripture, which only 
appear twice; the commentary on the mizvot of the Torah (preserved 
only on the Book of Leviticus); Iggeret Teshuva (The Epistle of Repen- 
tance), the answers of Joshua ben Judah, regarding the laws of incest. 
His liturgical poems were incorporated in Karaite prayer books. 

Hadassi was an interjacent figure between the generations of the 
Karaite Golden Age with its Kalamic hegemony and a new generation 
of Karaites, which integrated into the Byzantine cultural milieu. 


We have no biographic material about another Karaite Byzantine 
scholar, Jacob ben Reuben, who lived at the late eleventh—the early 
twelfth century. He is known due to his exegetical treatise Sefer ha- 
Osher.” In his introduction to this composition Jacob ben Reuben 
mentions that he was abroad while writing it. He visited the Land of 
Israel and other countries. His knowledge of Arabic was not perfect 
and he apparently also knew Persian to some extent (he explains some 
Persian words in his book). The name of his book implies that “who 
reads it grows rich.” The author’s notion was that one can grow rich 
using this book without reading other commentaries on the Torah, 
since he prepared a compilation of the most classical Karaite exegeti- 
cal works. He used different commentaries which were translated 
from Arabic into Hebrew by others. His book was based mainly on 
the exegesis of Yefet ben ‘Eli. In some places Jacob ben Reuben just 


6 Thid., 355. 
7” Was published with Mivhar Yesharim, see note 13. 
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incorporates in his book vast passages from Yefet ben ‘Eli’s exegesis, 
sometimes even in Arabic without Hebrew translation 

In addition to Yefet ben ‘Eli’s texts, Jacob ben Reuben used a num- 
ber of Karaite sources, mostly exegetical, including Anan, Ya’qub 
Qirgisani, Benjamin Nahawendi, Daniel al-Qimisi, Yusuf al-Basir, 
Joseph ben Noah, Sahal ben Masliah, Salmon ben Yeruhim, David ben 
Boaz, Joseph ben Bakhtawi, Tobias ben Moses, and some unknown 
figures, such as “Sfaradi” and “baal Abu’am.” He obviously borrowed 
some of the citations of these authors from Yefet ben Eli, not being 
familiar with the original sources. Among his rabbinic sources he used 
the writings of Sa‘adya Gaon, Judah ben Koresh, Moses ben Naftali, 
Menahem ben Saruk, and also Tanhuma, Bereshit Rabbah, Mekhilta, 
and Sifrei. 

In Jacob ben Reuben’s awkward Hebrew, the influence of the lan- 
guage of Byzantine translators can be discerned. He added to his lexi- 
con, like Hadassi, a number of new words which he coined. He also 
used Rabbinic language, calling it either the language of Rishonim 
(o°]1WNI), Rabbanites, Sages, ba’alei Talmud, or Talmud. There were 
no assaults or words of contemptuousness toward Rabbanites, but he 
called them “going astray” (D°DI0). 

Jacob ben Reuben did not deal with philosophical aspects of faith 
and exegesis. The contribution of his compiled book (such as of most 
of Byzantine Karaite books until the thirteenth century) to Karaite 
thought, halakhah, or exegesis was quite limited. However, this did not 
prevent the Karaites of Byzantium, the Ottoman Empire, and Eastern 
Europe from copying and studying his book. 


Only one Byzantine Karaite in the thirteenth century wrote treatises 
which survived: Aaron ben Joseph the Physician (Ha-Rofe’, known 
as Aaron the Elder, ca. 1250-ca. 1320). He was born or possibly 
lived some time in Sulkhat in the Crimean Peninsula, but was active 
mainly in Constantinople. His Hebrew is somewhat laconic and not 
always lucid, but he was meticulous in his use of grammar. Like Judah 
Hadassi and Jacob ben Reuben before him, Aaron created new words, 
including grammatical terminology. Most significantly, his use of the 
Hebrew language, his methods of interpretation, and his thought were 
greatly influenced by Rabbanite authors, demonstrating that late thir- 
teenth-century Byzantine Karaites had absorbed new trends in exege- 
sis, philosophy, and halakhah, as a result of contact with Rabbanite 


sources. 
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Aaron used Rabbanite sources rather freely, agreeing with Nissi 
ben Noah that most of the sayings of the Rabbis “were words of our 
fathers.”** Thus, he was one of the few Karaite authors to make ample 
use of Targum Onkelos. One can find in his books references to, or 
usage of, Seder ‘Olam, passages from the Mishnah, the Babylonian and 
Jerusalem Talmuds, Abraham ibn Ezra, Judah Hayyuj, Joseph Kimhi, 
Maimonides, RaSHI, Sa‘adya Gaon, and others. According to Karaite 
lore, he was a student of Nahmanides, but that does not seem to be 
even a remote possibility.” 

Aaron ben Joseph’s reputation rests mainly on his exegetical book 
Sefer ha-Mivhar (The Choice Book).® He also wrote a grammatical 
treatise Kelil Yofi (Perfect in Beauty),*! which was completely based 
on Sephardic grammatical scholarship, as well as a large number of 
liturgical poems (more than eighty poems are identified as his). Aaron 
established the rite of Karaite prayer and of the prayer-book (Siddur)* 
which was adopted by most of the Karaite communities. 

Despite Rabbanite influence, Aaron ben Joseph repeatedly took 
issue with Rabbanite interpretations of the Scripture on matters of 
halakhah; he substantiated his views by citing Karaite authors, such 
as Yusuf al-Basir, Yeshu’a ben Judah, Sahl ben Masliah, and Yefet ben 
‘Eli. Aaron was not a great legalist and did not introduce significant 
innovations to Karaite halakhah, though he elucidated the reasons of 
some commandments of the Torah, such as sacrifices, the red heifer, 
ritual fringes, and others. 

Aaron was much more receptive to Rabbanite philosophy. Unlike 
Judah Hadassi, whose theology was informed by the arguments of the 


38 Sefer ha-Mivhar, p. 9a; Ankori, Karaites, 241. On Nissi, see Pinsker, Lickutei 
Kadmoniot, 1, 37; 2: 1-13; L. Nemoy, “Nissi ben Noah’s Quasi-Commentary on the 
Decalogue,” JQR 73 (April 1983): 307-48. 

3° See D. Frank, “Ibn Ezra and the Karaite Exegetes, Aaron ben Joseph and Aaron 
ben Elijah,” in Abraham Ibn Ezra and His Age, ed., F. Esteban (Madrid, 1990), 
99-107. 

© The commentaries on the Torah were published as Sefer Ha-Mivhar, Gézleve 
(Eupatoria), 1834-1835 (with the supercommentary of Joseph Solomon Lutski, Tirat 
ha-Kesef} and Mivhar Yesharim, Evpatoria 1836), 1834-1835 (Aaron’s commentary 
extends to Isaiah 59 and to part of Psalms; other sections were added by Abraham 
Firkovich). 

‘| Aaron ben Joseph did not finish this treatise. It was completed by Isaac Tishbi, a 
Karaite scholar from Constantinople, who also published it there in 1601 (see J. Mann, 
Texts and Studies, Il, p. 1424). Another edition was published in Evpatoria in 1847. 

” D. Frank, “Karaite Prayer and Liturgy,” in Karaite Judaism: A Guide to its History 
and Literary Sources, ed., M. Polliack (Leiden, 2003), 566-7. 
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Kalam, Aaron ben Joseph followed Maimonidean Aristotelianism in 
many of his philosophical doctrines. Aaron ben Joseph accepted much 
of the Maimonidean criticism of geonic and Karaite Kalam, and he 
incorporated Maimonides’s ideas in his exegesis.“ This new tendency 
had a great impact on subsequent Karaite tradition. The impact of his 
exegesis can be seen as well in the seven supercommentaries which 
were written on Sefer ha-Mivhar during the sixteenth to nineteenth 
centuries in Constantinople, Lithuania, and the Crimea. 

The next prominent Byzantine Karaite was Aaron ben Elijah of 
Nicodemia (Aaron the Younger, d. 1369), about whom we have little 
biographical information. For instance, it is known that his father Eli- 
jah was a passenger on a ship at sea during wartime, and at first was 
thought captive or dead. When Elijah returned home, his son Aaron 
composed a poem in honor of his return.“ Aaron also mentioned that 
his father-in-law, Rabbi Moses, was his teacher. We have two brief 
mentions of Aaron’s disciples, one of whom was his cousin, who lived 
in Adrianople. This cousin copied Aaron’s legal treatise Gan ‘Eden 
twice. The first copy was completed on the fifth of Shevat, 1379, and 
the second completed on the fifteenth of Shevat, 1409, for somebody 
named Shabbetai ben Michael.” 

Aaron ben Elijah was the author of three books: a philosophical 
treatise ‘Es Hayyim (The Tree of Life, 1346); a code of Karaite law, 
Sefer Gan ‘Eden (The Garden of Eden, 1354), and a commentary on the 
Pentateuch, Sefer Keter Torah (The Crown of the Torah, 1362).”” There 
are four liturgical poems, composed by Aaron ben Elijah in Karaite 
prayer-books, and more than twenty in different manuscripts. 

Aaron’s sources were diverse. In addition to Karaite classical com- 
positions, cited by previous Karaite authors, he also used a great num- 
ber of rabbinic sources such as the Mishna, the Talmud, and Seder 
‘Olam. Among medieval Rabbanite authorities, Aaron cited Abraham 


4 See Lasker, From Judah Hadassi, 60-8. 

“ The poem was printed as poem number 9 in the unpaginated introduction to 
Keter Torah. 

‘Es Hayyim, the end of ch. 63 and ch. 65. 

“© Mss. Parma—Biblioteca Palatina Cod. Parm. 3031; Institute of Microfilmed 
Hebrew MSS mic. 13846 

*” ‘Es Hayyim was published twice: ed. F. Delitsch (Leipzig, 1841) and in Eupa- 
toria 1847 (with commentary of Simhah Isaak Lutski, Sefer Keter Torah (Evpatoria, 
1866) (rep. in Israel in 1972). Sefer Gan ‘Eden, Evpatoria 1864 (rep. in Israel in 1972). 
M. Charner, “The Tree of Life by Aaron ben Elijah of Nicomedia,” (PhD diss., Colum- 
bia University, 1949). 
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ibn Ezra, RaSHI, Maimonides, Judah Hayyuj, David Kimhi, Samuel 
ibn Tibbon, Judah Halevi, Sa‘adya Gaon, Yonah ibn Janah, Judah 
ha-Cohen of Toledo, Nahmanides, Shemarya Ikriti, and others. It is 
unclear if Aaron read earlier Karaite literature in the original Arabic 
and whether his knowledge of earlier Byzantine Karaite authors came 
from the original compositions and not merely from quotations by 
other authors. We have definite answers only concerning part of these 
sources. 

In contrast with earlier Byzantine authors and translators, but sim- 
ilar to Aaron ben Joseph, Aaron ben Elijah’s Hebrew style is close 
to that of Sephardic Jews as seen in the translations of the Ibn Tib- 
bon family. Nevertheless, like many of his predecessors, Aaron used 
a number of words and expressions which were peculiar to Karaite 
Hebrew. Since he was familiar with Rabbinic writings, he made ample 
use of idioms and different expressions of the Sages. 

Aaron ben Elijah’s philosophy represents an attempt to achieve a 
synthesis between traditional Karaite theology of the Islamic Kalam 
and the Aristotelianism of Maimonides, trying to maintain loyalty to 
Kalam, while under the strong influence of Maimonides. His book 
‘Es Hayyim resembles The Guide to the Perplexed by Maimonides in 
many aspects.* 

Aaron ben Elijah’s halakhic decisions are outlined mainly in his Gan 
‘Eden. For instance, according to him, circumcision delays the Sab- 
bath. Also mortal danger (W53 nj30) delays the Sabbath and Festivals, 
except for the cases when mortal danger is uncertain. In the case that 
a danger is uncertain, any healing is forbidden. He forbade going for a 
walk and visiting markets on the Sabbath. Aaron ben Elijah cautioned 
his co-religionists not to celebrate Hanukka; he abolished the levirate 
marriage in the Diaspora as well as the law about the inheritance of a 
daughter, which was permitted by Yusuf al-Basir. 


V. KARAITE SCHOLARSHIP AT THE AGE OF TRANSITIONS 


The fifteenth century was a period of dramatic political and cultural 
changes for the Byzantine Karaites. Starting with 1361 and until the 


4 See Lasker, From Judah Hadassi, 69-95; Frank, “The Religious Philosophy of 
the Karaite Aaron ben Elijah: The Problem of Divine Justice,” (PhD diss., Harvard 
University, 1991). 
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conquest of Constantinople in 1453 by the Ottomans, the most impor- 
tant Karaite cultural center was located in Adrianople, the previous 
capital of the Ottoman Sultanate. Two years after the conquest of Con- 
stantinople by the Ottomans, all the Jews of the new state were ordered 
by the decree of Sultan Mehmed II to move from provincial cities 
to Constantinople. This decree of transfer (siirgiin)® of big masses 
of population (not only Jews) forbade them from leaving the capital 
without permission of the authorities. Soon Constantinople became 
the largest and the most important Karaite center for all the Karaite 
communities. 

By the end of the fifteenth century, thousands of Sephardic Jews from 
the Iberian Peninsula immigrated to the Ottoman Empire” and some 
of them settled in Constantinople. They brought with them different 
branches of knowledge, such as Kabbalah, astronomy, mathematics, 
Arabic and Greek philosophy, and numerous literary compositions on 
various subjects and genres. Their concept of Jewish education, which 
was formed under the influence of the European Renaissance, differed 
from that of local Romaniotes and Karaites. The culture of the new 
immigrants had a great impact on the local communities, Rabban- 
ite and Karaite alike. This period is characterized by noticeable rap- 
prochement between Karaites and Rabbanites, when some Rabbanite 
scholars taught their Karaite disciples Talmud, Kabbalah, Rabbanite 
exegesis, philosophy, and secular sciences. 

Adrianople was the original home city of a notable Karaite family, 
the Bashyachi dynasty, famous for their reform tendencies in Karaite 
halakhah, which brought it closer to rabbinic halakhah. The promi- 
nent Karaite scholar, Elijah ben Moses Bashyachi (ca. 1420-1490), 
called the “Final Decisor” of Karaites, moved with his family from 
Adrianople to Constantinople in 1455, which he called “the city of 
our exile,” and in 1480 became a leader of the Karaite community.” 


# J. Hacker, “The “Siirgiin” System and Jewish Society in the Ottoman Empire 
during the Fifteenth to the Seventeenth Centuries” Ottoman and Turkish Jewry (1992): 
1-65. 

°° The first wave of immigrants came to Byzantium from Spain as a result of forc- 
ible conversions of Jews to Christianity in 1391. 

°! About Bashyachi see: Mann, Studies 2, 298-299; cf. also the index; Z. Ankori, 
“Beit Bashyatchi ve-Taqanotav,” introduction to Bashyatchi, Adderet Eliyyahu, unpag- 
inated (Hebrew); idem, “Elijah Bashyachi: An Inquiry into His Traditions Concern- 
ing the Beginnings of Karaism in Byzantium,” Tarbiz 25 (1956/57): 44-65, 183-201 
(Hebrew). 
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He studied under the famous Rabbanite scholar Mordecai Comtino 
(1402-1482). 

Obviously, the atmosphere of rapprochement, intellectual contacts, 
and friendly relationships between Karaites and Rabbanites enabled 
some liberalization of Karaite halakhah. Elijah Bashyachi continued 
his family’s tradition of reforms, and he sanctioned a number of inno- 
vations, which he expounded systematically in his book, Adderet Eli- 
yahu (The Cloak of Elijah), a kind of Karaite Shulhan Arukh, which 
serves Karaite believers until today. Some of these innovations were 
already suggested by his grandfather and his father. For instance, his 
grandfather Menachem and his father Moses, leaders of the Adriano- 
ple Karaites, had sanctioned the use of Sabbath lamps kindled before 
sunset, as was the Rabbanite practice, rather than the original Kara- 
ite procedure of sitting in darkness for the entire day. They originally 
were supported only by a small group of community members. Elijah 
Bashyachi defended this innovation in his code of law. In the course 
of time, this innovation was accepted in Karaite communities of the 
Ottoman Empire, Eastern Europe, and the Crimea, which had origi- 
nally objected to it, but it was rejected by the communities of Land of 
Israel, Egypt, and Syria. 

Bashyachi also established a new calendation system. Hitherto there 
had always been disagreements in the Karaite communities about 
determining the first day of the month which was set by direct lunar 
observation of the new crescent, in contrast to the Rabbanites, who 
employed a fixed, calculated calendar.™ In addition, Karaites decided 
whether a leap month was necessary to be added in the spring on 
the basis of the appearance of the new barley crop (the aviv) in the 
Land of Israel; if the aviv were visible in Adar, no extra month was 
necessary. With the wide diffusion of Karaism in the Diaspora, timely 
reports about aviv sightings in the Land of Israel became unrealistic. 
Already in the eleventh century, Tobias ben Moses had introduced the 
rule of estimation (hakravah) for Byzantine communities, permitting 
their leaders to use Rabbanite information about determining certain 


2 See J.-C. Attias, Le commentaire biblique: Mordekhai Komtino ou V’herméneutique 
du dialogue (Paris, 1991). 

3 The first edition was published in Constantinople in 1530; subsequent editions 
are Evpatoria, 1834, and Odessa, 1871 (reprinted in Israel, 1966). 

‘The origins of the calculated Rabbanite calendar are still unclear; see, e.g., 
S. Stern, Calendar and Community: A History of the Jewish Calendar, Second Century 
BCE-Tenth Century CE (Oxford, 2001). 
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aspects of the calendar. Bashyachi, who was an expert in astronomy, 
introduced a combination of calendrical calculations with lunar obser- 
vation, as suggested by calendrical tables. Thus, Karaites were able to 
plan their calendar in advance, just as the Rabbanites did, relying on 
the principle that when certainty was unavailable, estimation took its 
place. Another Bashyachi innovation was the beginning of a Karaite 
annual cycle of Torah readings in Tishrei, as was the Rabbanite custom, 
instead of Nisan, to which Karaites were previously accustomed.* 
The legal code of Elijah Bashyachi, Adderet Eliyahu, also contains 
a number of theological discussions, especially in connection with the 
ten principles of faith, similar to but not identical with those of Judah 
Hadassi.* The structure of his book has some resemblance to Maimo- 
nides’s great legal code, the Mishneh Torah, and despite his loyalty to 
previous Karaite traditions, both theological and legal, Bashyachi is, 
in many ways, a Maimonidean. Thus, he states with previous Karaite 
tradition that all laws must be derived from the written text of the 
Scripture (min ha-katuv), from analogy (heqqesh), and from tradition, 
called by Karaites, “the yoke of inheritance” (sevel ha-yerushah), but 
he argues that Maimonides also used logical analogy in his legal rul- 
ings. Furthermore, Bashyachi adopted many concepts of Maimonid- 
ean thought. For instance, his proof for God’s existence is not based 
on creation (such as in Karaite kalam), but rather on Maimonidean 
Aristotelian arguments.’ He considered the Torah to be a philosophi- 
cal book which could be fully understood only by a previous study of 
Aristotelian and other books in the realm of logic, mathematics, geom- 
etry, astronomy, and optics (a list of which he provided). For those 
incapable of the full curriculum, Bashyachi recommended Al-Ghaza- 
li’s Intentions of the Philosophers, which summarized the Muslim Avi- 
cenna’s Aristotelianism, by Aaron ben Elijah’s ‘Es Hayyim. Bashyachi 
stated that this preparation would provide the intellectual elite with the 
ability to distinguish between literal and allegorical meanings of verses 
(leaving the masses with an imperfect understanding of Scriptures).* 
One of Bashyachi’s principles of faith is the belief in the coming of the 


55 On Bashyachi’s reforms, see Z. Ankori, “Beit Bashyachi ve-Taqanotav,” an intro- 
duction to the Israel, 1966, edition of Adderet Eliyyahu, unpaginated; the change in 
the lectionary cycle is defended by Caleb Afendolopo, Patshegen Ketav ha-Dat, ed. 
J. Al-Gamil, et al. (Ramle, 1977). 

6 For Bashyachi’s philosophical views, see Lasker, From Judah Hadassi, 96-122. 

*” Thid., 100-4. 

8 Ibid., 106-8. 
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Messiah, a discussion of which is modeled after that of Maimonides. 
The Messiah will be a king from the dynasty of David, who will bring 
about the end of the exile, replacing it with Jewish political indepen- 
dence in the Land of Israel and the reconstruction of the Temple.” 
Although Bashyachi’s work contains a number of philosophical ideas, 
he did not always express them explicitly, perhaps following Maimo- 
nides’s injunctions concerning revealing secrets to the masses. Some 
later writers perceived his theological views as too rationalistic and 
criticized him for this reason. 

Bashyachi’s younger contemporary, Caleb Afendopolo (ca. 1465- 
1525?), was a prominent Karaite scholar, as well as his brother-in- 
law (he was married to Bashyachi’s sister). He was apparently born in 
Adrianople, relocated to the village Keramiya, where he wrote most 
of his books, and then spent his last years in Akkerman (Belgordd- 
Dnestrovsky, Ukraine). He also studied under Bashyachi’s Rabbanite 
teacher, Mordecai Comtino, and corresponded with another Rabban- 
ite scholar Moses Kapuzato, a great adherent of Maimonides. Afendo- 
polo supported all the innovations of Bashyachi and represented a new 
generation of Karaite intellectuals, which did not have to justify their 
adherence to the ideas of the time. He belonged to the world of post- 
Maimonidean Aristotelianism and also studied Averroes’s writings in 
Hebrew translation. 

Afendopolo was a prolific author, well-educated in various spheres 
of knowledge, and wrote a number of legal treatises: Patshegen Ketav 
ha-Dat, concerning different aspects of the weekly Torah reading; a 
number of epistles on different subjects: four on ritual slaughter, one 
on the wine of libation; one on the laws of incest. He composed indexes 
for two books: Nahal Eshkol on Eshkol ha-Kofer by Hadassi and Der- 
ekh ‘Es Hayyim on ‘Es Hayyim by Aaron ben Elijah. Afendopolo also 
completed Elijah Bashyachi’s Adderet Elijahu after the author’s death. 
He wrote the astronomical treatises Mikhlol Yofi and Gal Einai as well 
as a commentary on the book by Nichomachus of Gerasa (planned 
commentaries on Ptolemy’s Almagest and Euclid’s Book of the Ele- 
ments were not carried out). His treatise Gan Melekh is an eclectic 
book, which contains riddles, issues of ethics, customs, and so forth; 
Avi Ner ben Ner is a poetical treatise. He was also an author of about 


° Tbid., 119. 
© Tbid., 120-1. 
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fifty liturgical poems. In his philosophical book Asarah Ma’amarot 
(Ten Chapters), Afendopolo deals with issues such as the existence of 
God, divine providence, creation, and the like. He was influenced both 
by Aaron ben Elijah’s ‘Es Hayyim , as well as by Aristotelian Maimo- 
nideanism and Joseph Albo’s Book of Principles. Thus, he continued 
the moderate rationalism of his brother-in-law Bashyachi.” 

Elijah Bashyachi, Caleb Afendopolo, and their younger contempo- 
rary Judah Gibbor, another moderate Maimonidean, were the last rep- 
resentatives of Byzantine Karaite scholarship. They were educated in 
traditional Karaite concepts, but found themselves in a new cultural 
reality. They strengthened the tendencies of Karaite spiritual life which 
were especially important in their period: the liberalization of halakhah, 
the development of thought in accordance with the new ideas of the 
Jewish intellectual world, and the acceptance of a wider spectrum of 
knowledge than had previously been common among Karaites. They 
took upon themselves responsibility for the transmission of the tradi- 
tional Karaite legacy in the Ottoman Empire, the Crimea, and Eastern 
Europe. 


VI. THE HisToRICAL CONSCIOUSNESS OF BYZANTINE KARAITES 
AND THEIR POLEMICS AGAINST RABBANITES 


What was the self-perception of Byzantine Karaites and how did they 
define their place among numerous rabbinic communities and their 
role in Jewish history? There are no direct indications to these issues in 
the sources. We can partially answer these questions through evidence 
of the rabbinic perception of Karaism and Karaites and the reaction of 
Karaites to their definitions. For this purpose Karaite historiographi- 
cal literature, which reflects the tendencies of historical thought and 
national or religious self-identification, could be very helpful. Regretta- 
bly, Karaite Byzantine literature does not abound in historiographical 
compositions. Therefore, we have no choice but to search for passages 
concerning any historical views or events, self-identification and the 
attitude to these issues, scattered in exegetical, legal, or philosophical 
literature. 


§! See D. Lasker, “Byzantine Karaite Thought, 12th-16th Centuries,” in Karaite 
Judaism, ed., Polliack, 505-28. 
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The preceding Arabic-writing Karaite scholars, who created a vast 
corpus of literature, bequeathed to the generations to come a very 
poor historiographical heritage. The above-mentioned treatise of 
Ya’qub al-Qirgisani, Kitab ‘al-Anwar wal-Maragqib, contains “Survey 
of Jewish Sects,” concerning various sects of Judaism, including Chris- 
tianity, their beliefs, and differences between them. This survey is a 
kind of historiography; it is a heresyography, which deals mainly with 
the schism between Karaites and Rabbanites, and its primary purpose, 
which was not explicitly put by Qirqisani, is actually both apology and 
polemics. In spite of the availability of extensive and valuable histori- 
cal data, there is no attempt at a critical approach or special interest 
regarding history in his book. The next generations of Karaite authors 
made ample use of his book. One of them was Judah Hadassi. His 
encyclopedia Eshkol ha-Koffer contains a large number of historical 
sources,” such as Qirgisani, Josippon, Eldad ha-Dani, and so on. The 
very use of these sources could be interpreted as an interest in history, 
but the analysis of Eshkol ha-Koffer does not indicate such a goal. 

Hadassi deals with biblical chronology and provides the chronology 
of the Patriarchs and the reckoning of the years the people of Israel 
spent in Egypt. He discusses the development of the tradition starting 
with the period of Moses. Hadassi also depicts the “historical events” 
that will occur, in his opinion, in messianic times, for example: “The 
kings of South [and North] will come to destroy the prayer house of 
Mehmet and the entombment of Jesus.”© 

Dealing with chronology, the order of generations (toldot), the his- 
tory of the transmission of Jewish tradition (“the chain of tradition”),™ 
and the depiction of future Messianic events as an apotheosis of 


On the historical consciousness of the Karaites and Hadassi among them see: 
F. Astren, “Karaite Historiography and Historical Consciousness,” in Karaite Judaism, 
ed., Polliack, 28-30. 

® See Caleb Afendopolo, Nahal Eshkol, MS Adler 14, fol. 38b-40a, “9957 wy 7D 
w api wana mban ma onnd [pan °9m] 37” See Z. Ankory, “Studies 
in the Messianic Doctrine of Yehuda Hadassi the Karaite,” Tarbitz 30 (1961): 206 
(Hebrew). 

* It is usually called in Rabbanite literature (Shalshelet ha-Kabbalah) and by 
Karaites—transmission (Ha’atagah) or transmitted tradition (Ha’ataqah Mishtalshe- 
let), the purpose of which is to demonstrate that the transmission of Torah from its 
reception on Mount Sinai until modern times was successive and documented at every 
stage. The classic example of a documented chain of tradition in rabbinic literature is 
Mishah, Abot 1:1, “Moses received the Torah on Sinai and handed it down to Joshua; 
Joshua to the elders; the elders to the prophets and the prophets handed it down to 
the Men of the Great Assembly” 
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history, are typical attributes of medieval Jewish historiography prior 
to the expulsion from Spain.® 

In his vast compendium, Hadassi does not write history and he 
does not display any interest in it in his book. F. Astren stressed that 
Hadassi avoided commenting on post-Biblical history.* Possibly he 
did not avoid it consciously, but the very concept of history as a sepa- 
rate discipline was not a part of his world view, as it was not intrinsic 
to his forerunners, both Karaite and Rabbanite. 

Byzantine Rabbanites, whose roots in this country could be traced 
up to ancient times, characterized Karaites as strangers who came from 
Muslim lands, studied from Muslims, and introduced innovations in 
halakhah. The Rabbanite Byzantine scholar of the eleventh century, 
Rabbi Tobias ben Eliezer from Kastoria (Bulgaria), who moved to Thes- 
salonica, attacked Karaites in his book, Midrash Lekah Tov and called 
them” “the fools, who have come and introduced new doctrines.” He 
also claimed: “These people deeply corrupted [the true Jewish mode of 
life] being the disciples of Ishmaelites and acting under the weight of 
a mad spirit which assaulted their brains!”® 

Tobias ben Eliezer emphasizes here and elsewhere an important 
aspect, which served as a background for all the disputes and the feuds 
about halakhah between Karaites and Rabbanites. He accentuates that 
Rabbanites received and carried on the tradition of their fathers, in 
contrast to Karaites, who invented traditions in an arbitrary way and 
transmitted it to others: 


Woe to those who do violence to themselves and utter arrogance against 
Him...they dare change laws and break the Eternal Covenant! Why, 
our ancestors were present when the Temple was founded in the time 
of last Prophets...and saw the exact procedure of burnt offerings and 
meal offerings...and the way that procedure was transmitted to them 
from the hands of Prophets, so they wrote it down in the teaching as 
a testimony in Israel. It was only afterwards that a brood of sinful men 
arose, men who did not know between right and left... They did not rely 


See about the historiographical genre “The Chain of Tradition”: Y. Yerushalmi, 
Zakhor: Jewish History and Jewish Memory (Philadelphia, 1982), 27-53. 

 Astren, ibid., 29. 

*” His commentary on the Pentateuch and the Five Scrolls, based on the midrashim 
from the Talmud, Mekhilta, Sifra, Sifrei, etc. 

6 Tobias ben Eliezer, Lekah Tov on Leviticus, A. Padwa, ed., (Vilna, 1880), 69 
[35a]: IND AMPA MINT WIM Ikl WR OVOIWIT. 

© Ibid, 38 f, [19b f]:...nIn nn Spwnn ov oxynawn Tiwda iNnw Ipnyn 
arman at by iano xd onptpa nbyw 
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on the pronouncements of our fathers with regard to what is permitted 
and what is prohibited, but they wrote down whatever came to their 
mind and transmitted it [to others].” 


The debates between Karaites and Rabbanites concerning whose chain 
of tradition was authentic and unbroken was one of the main issues in 
their controversy from the Middle Ages to the nineteenth century. 


The fact that Hadassi incorporated Qirqisdni’s fragment on the heretic 
sects was obviously not haphazard. Byzantine Karaites were defined by 
Rabbanites as heretics, and there was always a possibility of excom- 
munication, therefore they tried to dissociate themselves from heretic 
sects. There still existed in Byzantium the Jewish sect of Meshawites,”! 
which was described by Qirqisani. Karaites, as well as Rabbanites, 
regarded the Meshawites as heretics and polemicized not only against 
Rabbanites, but also against Meshawites. This sect, which arrived in 
Byzantium during the Jewish immigration from Muslim countries, 
settled mainly on Cyprus. They were followers of Mishawayh or Meswi 
from ‘Ukbara (near Bagdad), who lived in the ninth century. They 
used a solar calendar.” He and his followers, unlike Rabbanites and 
Karaites, reckoned the day from sunrise to sunrise, and in addition 
to it they transgressed the Sabbath commandments by observing it 
on Sunday; their Yom Kippur always felt on Sabbath, and Pesah on 
Thursday. In Sharf’s opinion, the observance of Sabbath on Sunday 
was a result of a Christianizing tendency.” This sect, excommunicated 
by Rabbanites and Karaites alike, gradually assimilated into the Chris- 
tian population, but we have no documented information when the 
sect ceased to exist.” 


” Ibid. 38 f., [19b £.]: Na pny Ody TO dy MaTOI OW) ~pMINd ond IN 
JOIN WR WIPAN ma para pA mart .oy ma tnd ppin adnnd onyya 
“pn DIP WR ..AMAM AY |PN ANA TNR INT... ON N'A 
ROW O'NDN OWIN MIAN wp 7 “NN .xqw Tyo onwns 13nd 72 O'R’IIN 
at Sy 1nd NOt... 8d Dordt prnd nnn onon xdx odbxoaw orm pa wt 
0M) wand onypta Aopw An Nox cpnadi Tord mat 

71 Ankori, Karaites, 372 ff.; A. Sharf, Byzantine Jewry from Justinian to the Fourth 
Crusade (London 1971), 150-1. 

” Qirqisani wrote about Meshawites in his above-mentioned “Survey of Jewish 
Sects,” see: ibid., 104, 150-1. 

73 Sharf, ibid., 150. 

* There is an important piece of evidence on their settlement in Cyprus delivered 
by Benjamin of Tudela in the second half of the twelfth century: “There are also some 
heretical Jews called Epikursin [= heretics], whom the Israelites have excommunicated 
in all places. They prophane the eve of Sabbath, and observe the first night of the week, 
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As the book Ozar Nehmad (The Delightful Treasure) by Tobias ben 
Moses implies, the author initiated fierce anti-Mishawite propaganda, 
based on a number of accusations, mainly on the transgression of 
halakhah: calendar issues, thanks offerings, some specific matters of 
kashrut. He wrote: 


At no time has there arisen in Israel a man who would argue that the 
Days—the Days of Creation as well as the Days of Sacrifices were all from 
morning to morning, and that no days were from evening to evening. 
The only exception was that Second Jeroboam, that man of a stammer- 
ing tongue, the accursed one [= Mishawayh]. Now I have compared him 
to Jeroboam...because he had sinned and caused others to commit sin 
through evil intention, just as Jeroboam did when he led Israel astray.”® 


The image of Jeroboam, the king of Israel after the division into two 
kingdoms, became in Karaite tradition an embodiment of all the her- 
esies which developed and existed in Israel over time, including that 
of Rabbanite teaching. 

In addition, Tobias ben Moses accuses the Meshawites of a Christian 
orientation: “I shall refute the words of him of a stammering tongue, 
the accused one, and all his priests shell bewail him..., ever since they 
have defiled themselves with the uncircumcised.” 

These and other similar accusations were also produced by Rabban- 
ite scholars about Mishawites, and in this context Karaites expressed 
a common standpoint of all the nation of Israel. Rabbinic litera- 
ture, however, contains cases of intermingling between Karaites and 
Meshawites while accusing both groups of heresy. Such accusations 
are found in the writings of Sa‘adya Gaon (882-942), who polemicized 
with Karaites. Saadyah writes: “There were some in the [Jewish] nation 
[partaking of] fats in our time... Now, I do not know, whether or not 
there is any difference between those who oppose our teaching [= the 
Karaites] and these [other] dissenters.”” 


which is termination of the Sabbath.” The Itinerary of Benjamin of Tudelah, M. Adler, 
ed, (New York, 1964), 14-5. 

> See fragment of Ozr Nehmad by Tobias ben Moses in: S. Poznanski, “Meshwi al- 
Okbari, chef secte juive,” REJ XXXIV (1897): 184. wx [DY)y> [Sxrjura op x»... 
DM DY PRI NDIA (7 AX NIN Ww I APA Ty ApAN on DAN °D ‘ANwW 
WR... DYITI IMR MAT NOD ANA pw apd) ‘an Dyay nd .sqy ty anyn 
[osa]w ns meta awe pra apa. sxvonm “on bax...5173 Quoted by Ankory, 
Karaites, 395, n. 107. 

76 Poznanski, ibid., 184. 

7 Poznanski, ibid., 164, n. 6. 
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Such statements aroused indignation and protest among Karaite 
scholars. Tobias ben Moses refuted the words of his opponent, who 
died about 200 years earlier: 


Know ye, my brethren that this frivolous Pithomite [Sa‘adya of Fayyum] 
was referring to the pronouncements of Mishawayh al-Ukbari and of 
those who had followed the latter in permitting fats of non-offerable 
animals.” ... He and the members of his Academic circle that are eligible 
for comparison with Mishawayh al-Ukbari, for they have erred and mis- 
led others much the same as he [= Mishawayh] had erred and caused 
others to err.” 


Tobias ben Eliezer also intermingled Karaites with Meshawites. The 
Karaite authors who lived after Tobias ben Moses, such as Hadassi, 
Jacob ben Reuben, Aharon ben Joseph, and Aharon ben Elija also 
expressed anti-Meshawite critique, as if it was one of the most impor- 
tant problems in their days. Nevertheless, in Ankory’s opinion this 
critique was more a tool to demonstrate dissociation from heresy, and 
thus to indemnify their community from Rabbanite attacks, than the 
historical actuality. 

Rabbanite polemics against Karaism, which included accusations of 
introducing innovations to the tradition, were used as a catalyst for the 
development of Karaite historiography. As a reaction to these polem- 
ics, Karaite authors tried to demonstrate the continuity and authen- 
ticity of their tradition (contrary to that of Rabbanites) by means of 
historical arguments. However these arguments were mostly of an 
a-historical nature. The most important Byzantine Karaite historio- 
graphical treatise which used such kind of arguments was The Schism 
between Karaites and Rabbanites (Hilluk ha-Karaim ve-ha-Rabbanim), 
written by the scholar Elijah ben Abraham.*' We have no informa- 
tion concerning his biography, besides for his authorship of this book.” 
Based on his treatise, one can conclude that Elijah ben Abraham lived 


78 Bodl. MS no. 290, 99b, published by Ankory, ibid., 390. *AINVDN AT 7D CNN WT 
on oadn nonin on qwrt aayd>s wn mat jor pon 

7 Bodl. MS no. 290, 100a; Ankori, ibid., 391. 

8 Ankori, ibid., 372. 

1 The only publication of this text was by S. Pinsker, Lickute Kadmoniot, Zur 
Geschichte—des Karaismus und der kardischen Literatur, 97-106. There are about 10 
manuscripts of its complete and incomplete text at our disposal. A critical edition of 
this treatise would be a desired project. 

% Abbreviations of his name are found in his poem at the beginning of his treatise. 
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in the late eleventh to early twelfth century.” This book, according to 
the author’s doctrine, is the history of Rabbanite heresy and Karaite 
true belief; the distortion and the loss of the original tradition by Rab- 
banites and the maintenance of it by Karaites over the course of Jewish 
history. 

Elijah ben Abraham was the first Karaite author who tried to intro- 
duce the history of the schism between Karaites and Rabbanites and 
devoted to this undertaking a separate treatise. Thus he became the 
founder of a new genre, developed by the next generations of Karaite 
authors, while his predecessors contented themselves with single pas- 
sages or chapters on this subject-matter. Elijah ben Abraham aimed to 
expound the events concerning the issue in chronological order and 
to elucidate them, but his treatise was not a chronicle or a historical 
reconstruction. This book was an attempt at a new interpretation of 
Biblical history, and the exposition of a new Karaite doctrine created 
by the author. 

Elijah ben Abraham introduced his version of history starting with 
the First Temple period until the times of Anan ben David. Accord- 
ing to this version, the division of Israel into two kingdoms and the 
innovations introduced by the King Jeroboam ben Nebat caused the 
division into two currents—proto-Rabbanites and proto-Karaites.™ 
The motif of Jeroboam’s innovations which later gave birth to Rab- 
banism, Elijah borrowed from Qirqisani.* The latter introduced the 
figure of Jeroboam as leading astray the sons of Israel and preventing 
them from visiting the Temple because of the fear of losing power.® 

Unlike Qirqisini, whose purpose was to describe sects in order to 
demonstrate the consequences of the schism (caused by evil deeds of 


% ‘The date is not clear. Poznanski’s opinion that Elijah wrote this treatise in the 
eleventh century is based on the following considerations: 1) Its contents and style; 
2) Elijah wrote that at the beginning there were fourteen sects, and in his time only 
four remained: Rabbanites, Karaites, Tiflisites, and Meshawites (Pinsker mentions this 
argument too, see: Pinsker, ibid., 97); 3) The latest authors Elijah mentions in his book 
are Tobias ben Moses, Yashar ben Hessed (or Sahal ben Fazal), who were still alive 
in the late eleventh century. He does not refer to Hadassi. 4) Eljah used the book of 
Sa‘adya Gaon, polemical treatise against Anan, Kitab ‘al-Radd.ala Anan (The Book of 
Refutation of Anan), where Sa‘adya exposed the story of the schism between Karaites 
and Rabbanites and Anan’s acquaintance with Abu Hanifa. This book of Sa‘adya was 
lost in the twelfth century. 

84 See: Pinsker, Hilluk, 101. 

8 Qirqisani, 95-102. 

%° Tbid., 95-96. 
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Jeroboam), and superiority of Karaism among other teachings, Elijah 
ben Abraham tried to demonstrate the relations between Karaites and 
Rabbanites in their historical perspective. He created a new narrative, 
which was based on the existing materials. 


From that day [the division into two kingdoms] those who feared God’s 
word from the ten tribes, having seen this corruption, separated them- 
selves from their brethren in Israel and went beyond the rivers of Cush. 
And about them it says: “We have a little sister’ (Cant. 8:8).°” 


Elijah possibly heard about the Khazar kingdom (which had already 
ceased to exist) and perhaps was inspired by the stories from the 
account of Eldad ha-Dani. Elijah endowed the ten tribes with a new 
historical role, having turned them into proto-Karaites separated from 
the corrupted nation and settled in some unknown place. He added 
that, “There were not any remnants from the feared God unless in 
the Holy City, and they stayed there because of their yearning for the 
Temple...and they were called “sigh and cry” and they were exiled 
with the remnants of the nation.”* 

This image of the “sigh and cry,” the guards of Jerusalem, was a 
prototype of Karaite Mourners of Zion. According to Elijah’s narra- 
tive, the prophets Haggai, Zakhariah, Malakhiah, Joshua ben Yeho- 
sedek, Zerubabel, Ezra, and Nehemiah were properly associated with 
Karaism—“their religion is our religion, and their way is our way.”® 
The leaders who returned from Babylon, according to Elijah were 
not corrupted and did not lead the majority astray, unlike those who 
caused the destruction of the Second Temple (= Rabbanites) by their 
bad deeds. The kings of Edom expelled them and the “sigh and cry” was 
forced to go into exile, having shared their destiny with the majority. 

It should be pointed out that the image of Anan as the founder of 
Karaism,™ which is found in Elijah’s treatise, is different from that of 
previous Karaite sources. These sources usually imply that Anan and 
his adherents were quite distant from Karaism in most aspects. Kara- 
ism was formed three generations after Anan,” and during this period 


87 Pinsker, Hilluk, 101. 

88 Tbid. 

® Ibid. 

° Tbid., 103. 

9 H. Ben-Shammai, “Between Ananites and Karaites: Observations on Early Medi- 
eval Jewish Sectarianism,” in Studies in Muslim-Jewish Relations, ed., R. Nettler, Vol. 
1 (1993), 19-29. 
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Karaite authors criticized him for his views. For instance, Qirqisani, 
who lived about 150 years later, called him “Chief of the Enlightened,” 
perceived him as a Rabbanite scholar.” The story about the appear- 
ance and rising of Anan, was borrowed by Elijah from Sa‘adya Gaon’s 
anti-Karaite polemic treatise.* In spite of the fact that the greatest 
anti-Karaite polemicist used this story for his polemical purpose, and 
in spite of Elijah’s own critique of Anan’s errors,”* he accepted this 
version as authentic. Together with it he changed the image of Anan, 
turning him into the first leader of Karaism, obviously due to the total 
lack of written history of the beginning of Karaism and its founding 
fathers. 

Elijah built the chain of tradition, which differed from the Rabban- 
ite one, and interlaced it into the chronological framework of given 
periods of history. He chose the “positive heroes” of Jewish history and 
unambiguously associated them with early Karaism, which followed 
the true way of Torah, whilst the Rabbanites figured in his treatise as 
the heirs of Jeroboam’s heresy, who were guilty of the destruction of 
both Temples. 

Elijah’s assertion: “We are more ancient than them (= Rabbanites)”” 
implies the precedence of Karaism and its claim for monopoly on the 
possession of the truth. Elijah’s position also disencumbers Karaites 
from the burden of sins which the biblical tradition attributes to all 
of the people of Israel. The author’s emphasis of Karaite anteriority 
was especially important in the context of the Byzantine milieu, where 
the Rabbanites perceived them as strangers and as a later deviation 
from Judaism. According to Elijah, Karaites were a very small minor- 
ity which maintained the original true tradition, but became a victim 
of Rabbanite sins and were forced to go with them into exile and to 
share their historical fate. 

Elijah attached at the end of his treatise a list of Karaite scholars and 
leaders, which included Anan and eight of his descendants, and well- 
known Jerusalemites and other scholars. Among the latest Byzantine 


% Qirqisani, 95. 

% Ben-Shammai, ibid., 21-2. 

*4 As we mentioned above, Elijah used the polemical treatise of Sa‘adyah Gaon 
against Anan, Kitab ‘al-Radd ala Anan. Sa‘adyah introduced this story on purpose, 
in order to illustrate that contemporary Karaites did not know this version of Anan’s 
life. 

% Pinsker, ibid., 101. 

% Pinsker, ibid., “ON 1NI8 DNWRW 
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scholars he mentioned only Tobias ben Moses. With this list Elijah 
filled the historical gap which had previously existed in Karaite litera- 
ture. He thereby created the historical continuity of Karaism, which 
served as a Karaite chain of tradition and could be a response to Rab- 
banite polemical claims. 

Elijah’s new narrative went through many transformations during 
Karaite history. It became an important constituent of Karaite apol- 
ogy, and figured in many treatises on anti-rabbinic polemics. His the- 
ory also served the Karaite claim that the Torah, which was given at 
Mount Sinai, was a Karaite teaching, while Rabbanism appeared as a 
late deviation. 


The intensive changes in Karaites’ historical consciousness occurred in 
the sixteenth century. The main factors of this change was the develop- 
ment of rabbinic historiographical literature, a large part of which was 
written by authors who were exiled from the Iberian Peninsula or by 
their descendants. The impact of this literature aroused a need among 
Karaite scholars to redefine their own identity and their place in Jew- 
ish history. Thus, at the end of the sixteenth century there appeared a 
new genre of Karaite literature—the historiography, which to a large 
extent was a continuation of Elijah’s approach. There were two main 
treatises by Karaite scholars—the introduction to the above-mentioned 
summaty of Karaite belief ‘Asarah Ma’amarot” (and its fourth essay) 
by C. Afendopolo, and the book Mateh ‘Elohim (The Rod of God)” 
by Moses Bashyachi (d. 1572), the great-grandson of Elijah Bashyachi. 
Their main tendency was to find proto-Karaites and proto-Rabbanites 
in the Second Temple period and also among the Talmud sages.” 


%” Caleb Afendopolo, ‘Assarah Ma’marot, ed., J. Aglamil (Ramle, 2000). 

*8 Moshe Bashyachi, Mateh ‘Elohim, ed., J. Aglamil (Ramle, 2001). 

99 Neutral characters of Rabbinic literature, such as Shimon ben Shattah and Judah 
ben Tabbai, were transformed in accordance with the new Karaite version into the 
representatives of two different beliefs, impossible to bridge (the first regarded as the 
founder of Karaism and the second of Rabbanism). Thus, proto-Karaites spoke from 
the pages of the Talmud with the voices of Shammai or Rabbi Eliezer. Hereby rab- 
binic literature served as a tool of the proof and the substantiation of the “Karaitica 
veritas.” The phenomenon of reinterpretation had its counterpart in the Christian 
polemics against Judaism, when the Old Testament was interpreted in a new way 
by Patres Ecclesiae in order to prove the Christian truth. In the thirteenth century 
Dominicans used the Talmud and Midrash literature for the same purpose, such as 
the book Pugio Fidei adversus Mauros et Judaeus by Raymund Martini, written in 
1278 (Raymundus Martini, Pugio Fidei adversus Mauros et Judaeus, Lipsiae 1687; repr. 
1967); in the fifteenth-sixteenth centuries the literature of Kabbalah played the same 
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The Karaite authors of Eastern Europe until the twentieth century 
also based their historical writing on Elijah’s narrative, having disre- 
garded its mythological and a-historical character.” In addition, Eli- 
jah’s concepts became a part of a Protestant narrative about Karaism 
as an authentic and an enlightened Judaism, which was not corrupted 
by Pharisees and Talmudists. 


VII. Tue INFLUENCE OF BYZANTINE SCHOLARSHIP ON THE 
CRIMEAN AND EASTERN-EUROPEAN KARAITES 


Already in the first century B.C.E., Hellenistic Jews and Jewish converts 
settled in the Greek cities of the northern Black Sea shore, including 
the Crimean Peninsula, that were a part of the Kingdom of Pontus. 
Romans ruled the Crimea from 63 B.C.E., followed by the Byzan- 
tines. The Jewish community of Byzantine Chersones (today within 
the municipal area of Sevastopol) continued to exist, possibly with 
interruptions, until the eleventh century. By the second half of the 
thirteenth century, the coastal cities of the Crimea came under Italian 
cultural influence because some of them became Genoese colonies. 
Italian Jewish merchants who moored in the Crimean harbors brought 
in addition to their merchandise Jewish books, which introduced to 
the local Jewish communities ideas and tendencies of the spiritual life 
of Italian Jewry. At the same time, the connections between Crimean 
Jewish communities and those of the Byzantine Empire continued 
through the centuries and were not interrupted after the Ottoman 
conquest. 


role in the interpretations by Pico della Mirandola, Johann Reuchlin, Guillaume Pos- 
tel, and others. 

100 See, for instance, the words of the Karaite writer Mordekhai ben Nisan of Kuki- 
zow (Galicia) in his book Levush Malkhut (Royal Robes) from the beginning of the 
eighteenth century: “To everyone who wants to know, who are Karaites, and from 
which nation they are, we will say, that they are seed of Abraham, Isaak and Jacob, 
and particularly of the twelve tribes of Israel, which went down into Egypt, being sev- 
enty souls, and stayed there in exile, and the Lord-Blessed-Be-He led them out from 
there....and they arrived to Mount Sinai...and received the Torah.” see: A. Neubauer, 
Aus der Peterburger Bibliothek: Beitrage und Documente zur Geschichte des Karder- 
thums und der karaischen Literatur (Leipzig, 1866), Hebrew section pp. 30-1. 

1! This influence grew after 1260, when the Genoeses purchased Kaffa (today Feo- 
dosia) from Tatarish Khan Oran-Timur. Kaffa became the main center of Genoese 
colonies on the Black Sea. 
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The first mention of Karaites in the Crimea is related to the commu- 
nity of Sulkhat,’” the old capital of Crimean-Tatar Khanate. We find it 
in Sefer ha-Mivhar by Aaron ben Joseph. He wrote about the dispute 
hold there between the local Karaites on calendation issues in 1278 
against Rabbanites.'° He was possibly born and lived in Sulkhat before 
his relocation to Constantinople, or may have been visiting this com- 
munity. This is an important piece of evidence both of the existence 
of Sulkhat Karaite and Rabbanite communities, and of the influence 
of Byzantine Karaites’ scholarship in this region. 

An outstanding Rabbanite scholar, R. Abraham Qirimi, also lived 
in Sulkhat. Upon the request of his disciple, the Karaite Hizkijah ben 
Elhanan ha-Nasi, in 1358 Qirimi wrote in this city his important exe- 
getical work, Sefat Emet (The Language of Truth),’™ the commentary 
on the Pentateuch. 

There is no biographical data on Qirimi, besides for scanty notes, 
telling that he was forced to roam and underwent many vicissitudes in 
his life. His teacher was Shemaryah Ikriti of Negropont, born in Rome 
and relocated to Crete in his childhood together with his father.!® Ikriti 
is the most quoted author in Sefat Emet. Qirimi also quoted Abraham 
ibn Ezra and polemicized in his book against Yisaak Albalag, philoso- 
pher, exegete, and Kabbalist, who lived in France in the second part 
of the thirteenth century. But the most important author for Qirimi 
was Maimonides, whom he regarded as “the only real sage.” Qirimi 
was a radical rationalist. Sometimes he rejected certain commentaries 
of RaSHI, when the latter used midrash for his interpretations: “Don’t 
pay attention to RaSHI’s words, because they do not follow from the 
literal meaning [of the Scripture text].”"°° Qirimi almost did not use 
allegoric interpretation; he tried to explain some miracles, such as the 
Plagues of Egypt in a rationalistic way. He averred that the real love 
of God could only be through comprehension. As mentioned above, 
Qirimi taught Hizqiah, a Karaite disciple, in Sulkhat. Hizqiah was a 
son of the head of the local Karaite community (Elhanan ha-Nasi). It 
is reasonable to suppose that he had other disciples from this Karaite 


12 Called Qirim (“entrenchment” in Mongolian), or Eski Qirim in Turkic; in Rus- 
sian Staryj Krym (Old Crimea). It gave its name to the entire Peninsula. 

193 Aaron ben Joseph, Sefer ha-Mivhar (on Exodus) (Evpatoria, 1835), 14b. 

14 Abraham Qirimi, Sefat ‘Emet, Russian National Library, St.-Petersburg, Evr I, 50. 

5 See about him: S. Bowman, The Jews of Byzantium 1204-1453 (Tuscaloosa, 
1985), 131 ff, and index. 

106 Qirimi, f. 78b. 
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community, who studied with him the writings of Iqrity, Maimonides, 
ibn Ezra, and Albalag. Crimean Karaite scholars were also familiar 
with Sefat Emet and it was also copied by Karaites for generations. It 
was kept and copied also by the Crimean Rabbanite community. 


The city of Mangup in the mountainous part of the Crimea was a Chris- 
tian principality (Theodoro) until the Ottoman invasion, when it was 
turned into part of the Ottoman territory in 1475.’” Most of its popu- 
lation consisted of Crimean Goths, with Rabbanite and Karaite com- 
munities. This Greek-speaking Christian principality was in a sphere 
of Byzantine cultural influence. Apparently the early Karaite settlers of 
Mangup were of Byzantine origin. This community, which underwent 
Turkization from the late sixteenth century onwards, existed until the 
Russian occupation in 1792. We have only epigraphic evidence about 
the beginning of this community.’ These epitaphs testify to the exis- 
tence of the Karaite community in Mangup in a short period of the 
golden age of the Mangup principality, which began in the twenties 
of the fifteenth century.’” Since this community was in a Christian 
principality, it probably had contacts with Byzantium. Unfortunately, 
we only have documented evidence about such contacts from the 
Ottoman period. After the transfer of large masses of the Byzantine 
population to Constantinople in 1455, a part of the Karaite popula- 
tion immigrated to the Crimea, Mangup, and Chufut-Qal’eh.”” In the 
sixteenth to seventeenth centuries Greek names are still found in the 
cemetery of Chufut-Qal’eh. 

Byzantine influence on the education of the Crimean Karaites 
can be gauged from the books which were copied in Mangup. For 
instance, the Karaite scholar, teacher of Torah, and copyist from Man- 


107 Mangup was turned by the Ottomans into vilayet—the largest administrative 
unit, with the capital in Kaffa; most of the territory of the Crimean Pininsula became 
a vassal state of the Ottoman Empire—the Khanate of Crimea. 

‘8 ‘The most ancient epitaphs belong to 1444 and 1455, but they only have biblical 
names of the deceased on them, without any additional information. A tomb inscrip- 
tion from 1456 is dedicated to a woman with a Greek name—Efrosini bath Joseph. 

19 In this period the prince of Theodoro, Alexis, who was the ally of Dewlet Girey 
Khan against the Genoese, greatly expanded the boarders of Theodoro. The principal- 
ity had diplomatic relations with Moscow. 

"° About the history of Crimean Karaites in the sixteenth to eighteenth centu- 
ries see: G. Akhiezer, “The History of the Crimean Karaites During the Sixteenth to 
Eighteenth Centuries,” in Karaite Judaism, ed., Polliack, 729-59. 
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gup, Jacob ben Mordekhai'" copied there in 1650 Keter ha-Tora by 
Aaron ben Elijah; in 1673 a book Hilluq ha-Karaim ve-ha-Rabbanim 
by Elijah ben Abraham; in 1679, when he stayed in Kaffa, he copied 
‘Asarah Ma’amarot by Caleb Afendopolo. These and other Byzantine 
treatises were copied in Sulkhat, Mangup, Chufut-Qal’ehh, and Kaffa, 
and some of them were published in Evpatoriya by a Karaite printing 
house which functioned in the nineteenth century. Crimean Karaites 
also wrote supercommentaries on Byzantine treatises. Moshe Pasha 
ben Eljah, who lived in the second part of the sixteenth century, wrote 
a supercommentary on Haqdamat ha-’Azulah by Aaron ben Joseph; 
Samuel ben Joseph of Chufut-Qal’eh (d. 1754) composed a supercom- 
mentary on Sefer ha-Mivhar by the same author, and so on. Byzantine 
books became an important part of educational programs of Crimean 
study houses from the Middle Ages to the twentieth century. From 
the manuscript, which was written by the Karaite student Joseph 
ben Aryeh in Chufut-Qal’eh (1774),'” one can see which books were 
learned by Karaite students: 


I entered the House of Study of Rabbi Yitshaq Kalfa the most high sage, 
may God preserve him, and likewise I sat in his House of Study for half 
a year, altogether three years and within the three years I read Sefer 
ha-Mivhar and the Sefer Es Hayyim and Sefer ha-Moreh'? and Sefer 
ha-Mizvot'“ and also Sefer ha-’Adderet,* and also I read within the 
three years some 300 books, both of compositions of our ancient and 
recent sages and of compositions of the Rabbanites.!® 


11 His name is found on many seventeenth-century manuscripts from Mangup. 
Jacob ben Mordekhai was also the author of a short chronographical text about events 
in the Crimea and in the Karaite community of Chufut-Qal’ehh, where he obviously 
stayed for some time. This text was published by Abraham Firkovich in a Russian 
translation, but the original Hebrew version apparently was lost. See: Jacob ben Mor- 
dechai, “Neskol’ko istoricheskikh zametok,” Vremennik imperatorskago moskovskago 
obshchestva istorii i drevnostei rossiiskikh, XXIV (Moscow, 1856), 131-4. 

2 Later he wrote Perush ‘Asarah Iqqarim—commentary on the ten principles of 
faith written, as mentioned above, by Elijah Bashyachi and before him—by Judah 
Hadassi. 

13 Maimonides, Guide to the Perplexed. 

4 Obviously by Maimonides. 

45 The halakhic work Adderet Eliahu by Eliahu Bashiatzi. 

46 Institute of Oriental Studies of St.-Petersburg, B 156. The full text in English 
was published in: Akhiezer, “The History of the Crimean Karaites,” 742. In Hebrew: 
G. Akhiezer and D. Lasker, “An Eighteenth-Century Karaite Educational Catechism,” 
Dor Ledor, Studies in the History of Jewish Education in Israel and the Diaspora 27 
(2006): 14-5. 
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The influence of Byzantine Karaite scholarship was noticeable also in 
Lithuanian and Polish communities, where Karaites settled in the four- 
teenth century."”’ The first scholar in Lithuania was Samuel Politi from 
Byzantium, who came from Adrianople and apparently settled in the 
community of Troki (the old capital of Lithuania) in the first half of 
the fifteenth century. His great-grandson was the well-known scholar 
Zefania ben Mordekhai of Troki. He was a halakhic authority and 
established new regulations about calendation, which were accepted 
by part of the Karaites in the Polish-Lithuanian communities. ‘The fif- 
teenth century was a formative period for Lithuanian Karaites, dur- 
ing which communal organization and educational institutions arose 
and developed. Elijah Bashyachi and Caleb Afendopolo played a great 
role in forming Karaite education and halakhah in this region. Young 
Karaites came to Constantinople from Troki, Kiev, and Lutsk to study 
under these scholars.""* Bashyachi and Afendopolo corresponded with 
community leaders of these cities,'!’ instructed them in halakhah issues 
and in anti-rabbinic polemics, and provided these communities with 
the books of Byzantine authors and their own treatises. Troki Karaites 
asked E. Bashyachi in their letter (1483) to send them Sefer ha-Mizvot 
by Tobias ben Moses.’ He answered them in his letter (1484): 


Concerning the book of Tobias that you asked about and also the com- 
mentaries of our sages on twenty-four [books of Bible], we did not find 
a scribe yet to copy them fast, because the honorable persons, who deliv- 
ered us your letter could not overstay here until these books would be 
copied... But now we gave them to the scribes to copy, so let us know 
who could deliver them to you.!! 


The scholar of the Kaffa community, Solomon ben Abraham, who 
studied in Adrianople under E. Bashyachi (1450) and lived for a long 
time in Constantinople, finally relocated to Lutsk and brought a large 
library with him. In his letter to the Karaites of Kiev (1481) this bib- 
liophile attempted to clarify which books his coreligionists had in their 


17 About the history of Karaite settlements of Poland-Lithuania see: G. Akhiezer 
and D. Shapira, “The Karaites in Poland-Lithuania up to the 18th Century,” Pe’amim 
9 (2001): 19-60. 

48 See for instance: Mann II, ibid., 1146, document 110. 

9 Tbid., 1139-1177, documents 109-119. 

20 Ybid., 1143. 

121 Thid., 1147, “ow AYIIRI DIWY WII} 71 ondrww 210 wan aD TI 
xd 027290 and weaAwW OTIDIN 7D AANA Ipnynd ja ux Xd iwaAdN 
“dO 72tIn onp0n lanaw Tp snxnnd wo 
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community: “I also have heard that you have there [in Kiev] some of 
the books of our sages, such as Sefer ha-Mivhar...and Sefer ha-Mizvot, 
and Es Hayyim, and Keter ha-Torah.” 

After the demise of Solomon ben Abraham, his library was sold 
to members of the Lutsk Karaite community.’ From the sixteenth 
century on, the Karaites of Lithuania and Poland continued to use 
Byzantine literature as compulsory material for their education,’ and 
Polish and Lithuanian scholars wrote a number of supercommentaries 
on these books, such as Sefer ha-Mivhar by Aaron ben Judah Troki 
and Derekh Yam (The Sea Road) by Mordecai ben Nisan. Joseph ben 
Mordecai Malinowsky composed a supercommentary on Hagdamat 
ha-’Azulah and ‘Asarah Iqqarim (Ten Principles) of E. Bashiachi. The 
historiographical treatises of Elijah ben Abraham, Caleb Aphendo- 
polo, and Moses Bashyachi were copied in Eastern Europe and used 
by Lithuanian Karaite authors, who wrote treatises under their influ- 
ence about the schism between Karaites and Rabbanites. 


VII. ConcLusIons 


Byzantine Karaite scholarship was formed under the strong influence 
of the previous literary tradition written in Arabic, especially under 
that of the Jerusalem school. The uniqueness of the Byzantine Kara- 
ite tradition was developed on the one hand by means of their liter- 
ary project of translating Karaite literature from Arabic into Hebrew, 
and the use of Hebrew as the only language for their treatises, and by 
means of creation of their own halakhic tradition and new philosophi- 
cal views, which were formed under strong Rabbanite influence, on 
the other. 

Their historical self-identification developed in the course of polem- 
ics with Rabbanites and during fierce critiques against doctrines of dif- 
ferent heresies, especially that of Mishawites. Byzantine Karaite literary 
legacy had a great impact on Crimean Karaites and Polish-Lithuanian 
Karaite communities, which adopted this legacy during Byzantine and 


12 [bid., 1173-1174. 

123 Tbid., 713/4; 1175/6. 

24 See about Karaite education in Eastern Europe: Akhiezer and Lasker, “Karaites,” 
12-6. 
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Ottoman periods, to a large extent thanks to the personal involvement 
of Byzantine and Ottoman scholars. 

It should be pointed out that the Rabbanite and Karaite Byzantine 
communities not only rose, but also developed in different ways.'* As 
a result of a strong Sefardi cultural impact, which stemmed from the 
late fourteenth century and continued during the fifteenth and the 
early sixteenth century, Romaniote Jewry gradually switched from the 
Greek language to Judesmo and Ladino. They also assimilated the Sep- 
hardic cultural legacy. This process of assimilation caused the oblivion 
of their own roots and traditions; the disappearance of texts, especially 
written in Greek, which were no longer copied. In contrast to Rab- 
banites, Karaites maintained the Greek language, which they still used 
in the nineteenth century. Notwithstanding some rapprochement to 
Rabbanites in the fifteenth century, studies under Rabbanite scholars 
and some liberalization of their halakhah, which, as a result, became 
closer to that of rabbinic, Karaites maintained their own tradition and 
continued to copy and to print their own treatises. They remained a 
separate entity within the Jewish people due to the perpetual desire 
of Karaite communities to maintain their particular self-identification, 
both historical and confessional. 


As one can see, that there are a plenty of lacunas in our knowledge of 
the history, culture, and literature of Byzantine Karaite communities, 
which stem from the lack of sources. The research of this subject is 
far from being exhaustive. Two main directions could be suggested. 
The first is the examination of Byzantine and early Ottoman archival 
material concerning Byzantine Karaites, especially in the two manu- 
script collections of A. Firkovich.’° Another important direction of 
investigation could be the comparison of all Karaite Byzantine trea- 
tises printed and censored in the Russian Empire with existing man- 
uscripts. It would be a desirable project to publish critical editions. 
In addition, a very important research project could be an investiga- 
tion of the influence of the Greek literature and language on Karaite 
literature. 


25 See about it: Bowman, Jews, 198. 

26 There is not yet a complete united catalogue with the description of all the items 
of these collections. In addition to Firkovich’s collections, there are other collections 
of manuscripts, such as Abraham Harkavy in the Judaica department of Kiev Vernad- 
ski’s State Library, which contains various Byzantine Karaite materials. 
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IMAGES 


BARBARIANS OR HERETICS? JEWS AND ARABS IN THE 
MIND OF BYZANTIUM (FOURTH TO EIGHTH CENTURIES) 


Guy G. Stroumsa 


For Averil Cameron 


Averil Cameron has devoted many efforts to probing the complex rela- 
tionship between Jews and Byzantines. In particular, by focusing on 
the sixth- and seventh-centuries polemics between Christians and Jews 
she has illuminated in various ways the intellectual and spiritual milieu 
on the eve of the Islamic conquest. In the article “Jews and Heretics—a 
Category Mistake,” she shows how the terms Jew’ and ‘heretic’ became 
interchangeable in the thought of Byzantine theologians. Professor 
Cameron concludes: “We are not, then, in the presence of a category 
error, after all, and any sense of discomfort is our own.”! 

Her questioning of semantic shifts in major categories of religious 
thought is the basis for my starting point in approaching the question 
of early Byzantine religious identity from the highly singular angle of 
its margins. Prima facie, a comparison between the respective percep- 
tions of Jews and Arabs in the Christianized Eastern Roman Empire 
may appear to lack real intellectual justification. There seems to be 
little in common between Jews and Arabs in Late Antiquity. The lin- 
guistic similarities between Hebrew and Arabic would not be discov- 
ered (and the category of Semitic languages would not be invented) 
before Leibniz, in the seventeenth century. The Jews, whom Augustine 
called librarii nostri, shared the Bible (more precisely, the books of the 
Old Testament) with the Christians, while the Arabs, usually perceived 
as utter barbarians, nomads stemming from the desert, had very little 
in common with the Christians. I shall deal here with perceptions 
both before and after the battle of Yarmuk and the Islamic conquest 


1 See Av. Cameron, “Jews and Heretics—A Category Error?” in The Ways That 
Never Parted: Jews and Christians in Late Antiquity and the Early Middle Ages, eds., A. 
Becker and A. Yoshiko Reed (Tiibingen, 2003), 345-60. This paper was read at Oxford 
on 5 May 2010, in honor of the retirement of Professor Dame Averil Cameron. My 
thanks to Maria Mavroudi and Youval Rotman for their useful comments on a draft 
of this paper. 
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of Jerusalem (in 636 and 638 respectively), which provided, of course, 
the main watershed in Byzantine attitudes to Arabs. 

And yet, the ecclesiastical historian Sozomen (born circa 400 in 
Bethelia, near Gaza), tells us about various Judaizing practices, such 
as circumcision and a prohibition of eating pork, among the sarakenoi. 
The origin of such practices, he adds, would come from the recognition of 
their kinship with the Jews, through their common ancestor Abraham.” 
As shown by Fergus Millar, such a new image of the Arabs in Late 
Antiquity stemmed from Josephus’s perception of the Ishmaelites.* 

Let us note right away the profound difference that exists between 
the modern study of Jews and of Arabs in antiquity. Ethnic and 
religious identity, which was relatively weak among the Syrians, for 
example, was very pronounced among the Jews, who made a point of 
preserving their national identity in a cosmopolitan world, despite the 
loss, in the first century, of all political power and the destruction of 
the central symbol of their religion. In addition, research on the Jews 
is far more advanced than that on pre-Islamic Arabs or Christians, 
who unfortunately have stirred too little interest so far. What justi- 
fies a comparison between the perception of Jews and of Arabs is the 
fact that these were two groups of people who, although certainly very 
different from one another, shared the common character, from the 
seventh century on, of being neither Christians nor polytheists. 


As I hope we shall see, the juxtaposition of Late Antique and Early 
Byzantine attitudes to Jews and Arabs might shed light on some fun- 
damental ambiguities in early Byzantine consciousness and on the 
semantic evolution of a few major concepts through which identity, 
both ethnic and religious, was defined. More precisely, I shall seek 
to understand a little better the ways in which the concepts of ‘her- 
esy and ‘barbarism’ played a role in the perception of both Jews and 
Arabs. 


2 Sozomen, Ecclesiastical History, 11.4 and VI.38. On this festival, see A. Kofsky, 
“Mamre: A Case of a Regional Culty?” in Sharing the Sacred: Religious Contacts 
and Conflicts in the Holy Land: First-Fifteenth Centuries CE, eds., A. Kofsky and 
G. Stroumsa (Jerusalem, 1998), 19-30. See further E. Fowden, “Sharing Holy Places,” 
Common Knowledge 8 (2002): 124-46. 

> See, for example, F. Millar, “Empire, Community and Culture in the Roman Near 
East: Greeks, Syrians, Jews and Arabs,” Journal of Jewish Studies 38 (1987): 143-64. 
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My purpose here is to try to take apart the mechanisms, or at least 
some of them, which determined how outsiders were perceived in the 
Christianized Roman world. It is, I think, partly due to the very fact 
of the remarkable linguistic continuity of the Byzantine Empire that 
certain major transformations of collective identity, and hence of the 
perceptions of what the French call ‘l'autre,’ remain concealed and 
need to be unveiled. James Howard-Johnston has rightly noted that 
we should never underestimate ideological inertia in the life of states 
and nations. More precisely, he insists on the fact that the Byzantines 
did not only consider themselves to be the inheritors of the Roman 
Empire: they thought of themselves as Romans.‘ This is also how they 
were called in other languages, a fact reflected in both Arabic and 
Hebrew sources. In the same volume, Cyril Mango calls attention to 
the Byzantine perception of the various Christian heresies as reflecting 
Satan’s many manipulations, adding that the Empire considered its 
principal task to be the guardian of correct ideology.*® Both are right, 
of course, and the Byzantines were that oxymoron: Romans enrolled 
in a cosmic fight against the devil. The late Evelyne Patlagean was 
quite aware of this oxymoron. In her own words, “the accent is put 
on Christianity, as the carrier of the universal values of Romanitas.”® 
If ideological inertia can go hand-in-hand with radical transforma- 
tions, the major concepts with which the Byzantines both identified 
themselves and perceived outsiders could become quite inadequate for 
dealing with a changed reality, as Cyril Mango argued long ago. In 
this regard, following the sociologist Ann Swidler, I propose to see in 
the major concepts with which ethnic and religious identities are built 
and perceived repertoires of sorts, or ‘tool kits’ of habits, skills, and 
styles from which strategies of action are constructed.’ Societies, just 
like individuals, make use of the cultural tools they inherit, but these 
are not always entirely adequate for the new tasks expected of them 


* J. Howard-Johnston, “Byzantium and its Neighbours,” in Oxford Handbook of 
Byzantine Studies, ed., E. Jeffreys (Oxford, 2008), 952. On the Byzantines’ perception 
of the Romans, see R. Browning, “Greeks and Others: From Antiquity to the Renais- 
sance,” in Greeks and Barbarians, ed., T. Harrison (Edinburgh, 2002), 257-77. 

5 C. Mango, “Byzantium’s Role in World History,” ibid., 957. 

§ See E. Patlagean, “Byzance, le barbare, lhérétique, et la loi universelle,” in Ni 
juif, ni grec, ed. L. Poliakov (Paris, 1978), 81-90. Reprinted in E. Patlagean, Structure 
sociale, famille, chrétienté a Byzance (London, 1981). 

7 See in particular A. Swidler, “Culture in Action: Symbols and Strategies,” Ameri- 
can Sociological Review 51 (1986): 273-86. 
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in changing conditions. In such conditions, tensions, ambivalences, 
and contradictions develop. In the case of the Christianized Roman 
Empire, as we shall see, the problem is compounded by the fact that 
both as Romans and as Christians, the Byzantines retained sets of quite 
different concepts. They did not keep these sets of ‘tool kits’ separate, 
but used them together, creating new, complex categories, which we 
will try to deconstruct. The situation is even more complicated: while 
the Byzantines were politically and culturally Romans, religiously they 
were Hebrews (they were, actually, the real Hebrews, verus Israel, as 
they alone correctly understood the Scriptures and prophecies). And, of 
course, linguistically, they were Greeks, a fact at once trivial and highly 
problematic, as ‘hellen, for Christians, referred to pagans, polytheists. 


From the earliest times on, the twin terms hellén/barbaros had con- 
tinually undergone semantic shifts of various kinds, a fact well studied 
in the longue durée by Albrecht Dihle.* As far back as the earliest social 
groups, collective identity had always been represented in terms of 
a dichotomy between the self and the other. From Hellenistic times 
onward, contacts between the ethnicities, cultures, and religions of the 
Mediterranean and Near East became so complex that there ensued a 
series of transformations, sometimes radical, of the key concepts in 
ethnological designations. 

Before we ask about early Byzantine ethnological categories, we 
must go back to earlier strata of Christian literature and to the for- 
mative period when these categories were first established, a time 
when the Christians were still outlawed, if not persecuted, and long 
before they became proud Romans. ‘The scriptural foundation upon 
which Christian ethnological categories were constructed was without 
a doubt Colossians 3:11: “Here there is no Greek or Jew, circumcised 
or uncircumcised, barbarian, Scythian, slave or free, but Christ is all, 
and is in all.’ Thus from the very outset Christians inherited Jewish 
categories, even though they rejected them: for the Jews, humanity was 
divided into Jews and non-Jews (goyyim [peoples] in Hebrew, trans- 
lated as ethné in LXX). For the Jews of the Hellenistic world, these 
ethné were the Greeks, hellénes, a word which became equivalent to 


* For a diachronic study of this long span, see A. Dihle, Die Griechen und die Frem- 
den (Munich, 1994). See also Greeks and Barbarians, ed., T. Harrison (New York, 
2002). 

® Cf. Gal. 6:15 and Gal. 3:28, which include the elimination of the categories “man” 
and “woman.” 
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pagans.’° Thus early Christians inherited a double distinction, the 
Greek one between hellénes and barbaroi, on the one hand, and the 
Jewish one, between hellénes and ioudaioi, on the other. Moreover, as 
followers of the Law of Moses, a text originally redacted in Hebrew, 
even Hellenophone Jews considered themselves, and were regarded by 
the Greeks, as followers of a philosophia barbaros (a wisdom written 
down in a foreign language, as Clement of Alexandria, following Philo, 
termed the Torah)." 


In a study of early Christian ethnological representations published 
years ago, I asked how Christian intellectuals in Late Antiquity per- 
ceived the different peoples with whom they were in contact, and 
whether they succeeded in establishing their own ethnological catego- 
ries, distinct from those they had inherited from the Hellenistic and 
Roman worlds.” The only answer I reached in regard to this question 
was admittedly disappointing. Although Christianity was conceived 
and presented, from its earliest beginnings, as a new truth open to 
all peoples, translatable into any language, accessible to all cultures, it 
would only be with the Spanish frailes, missionaries to the New World 
at the start of the modern era, that a truly ethnological approach, in 
the vein of Herodotus, a real effort to understand cultures in their 
own terms, would come to light.” It seems that the very ecumenical 
ambitions of the Christians blunted or even neutralized their ability 
to develop a real ethnological curiosity and to discern the distinctive 
qualities of the various peoples. After all, these peoples had all been, 
before their conversion, pagans. And paganism, in its many garbs, was 
of no intellectual interest whatsoever, as it was established upon false- 
hood. The same truth had been offered to all. And religious truth, the 
saving incarnation of God’s Son, was the only thing that mattered. 


© It should be noted, however, that the Greeks were also differentiated from the 
ethnoi in classical literature. See, for example, Aristotle, Politics VII.II.3 (1324b10). 

1 Strom. 2.2.5, 5.9.57, 5.14.93. 

2 G, Stroumsa, “Philosophy of the Barbarians: On Early Christian Ethnological 
Representations” in Geschichte—Tradition—Reflexion: Festschrift Martin Hengel 2, 
eds., H. Cancik, H. Lichtenberger and P. Schaefer (Tiibingen, 1996), 339-68; reprinted 
in G. Stroumsa, Barbarian Philosophy: The Religious Revolution of Early Christianity 
(Tiibingen, 1999), 57-84. 

3 See, for example, A. Pagden, The Fall of Natural Man: The American Indian and 
the Origins of Comparative Ethnology (Cambridge, 1982); C. Bernand and S. Gru- 
zinski, De Vidolatrie: une archéologie des sciences religieuses (Paris, 1988); F. Diez, 
El impacto de las religiones indigenas americanas en la teologia misionera del S. XVI 
(Bilbao, 2000). 
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Truth remained one, while multiplicity was a sign of error. And yet, 
it would seem that the early Christian thinkers, followers of a “bar- 
barian philosophy,” should have developed at least a tacit sympathy 
for the barbarian nations outside the Hellenic cultural realm. Cer- 
tainly until the fourth century, some Christian authors, at least, saw 
themselves both as followers of a “barbarian philosophy” and as being 
ethnic ‘barbarians.’ Thus Tatian, in his Address to the Greeks, written 
towards the middle of the second century, proudly presents himself 
as an ‘Assyrian’: that is, for him, a barbarian in bonam partem, who 
rejects the false wisdom of the Greeks, while possessing a better, “bar- 
barian’ kind of wisdom. Thus Rufinus, at the very start of his Eccle- 
siastical History, written in the late fourth century, proudly describes 
how Christianity was introduced to the Armenians, the Ethiopians, the 
Iberians (or Georgians), and the Saracens (or Arabs), in compliance 
with the evangelical injunction: “Go into all the world and proclaim 
the good news to the whole creation.”'* 

Indeed, Christians, even in the Christianized Roman Empire, while 
politically and culturally Romans, retained some ‘barbarian’ traits in 
their identity. Firstly, they were heirs to the Jews and thus guardians 
of that barbarian wisdom par excellence, the Bible, a book written in 
Hebrew even if read in Greek translation. And what a translation! 
The Greek of the Septuagint cannot, any more than that of the New 
Testament, be seriously considered as the polished, elegant, even sub- 
lime language one expects of a book of wisdom, especially one that 
claims to have been divinely revealed. Early Christian writers proudly 
accepted the charge leveled at them by pagan writers, such as Celsus, 
of being simplistic, of lacking intellectual sophistication. The very lin- 
guistic rusticity of the Christian scriptures answered the accusation: if 
these were written in a language of fishermen, it was precisely because 
they were intended to bring salvation to all in equal measure, illiterates 
and philosophers alike. Thus the Christians, aware of being margin- 
alized by the intellectual elites, accepted this fact, identifying with a 
wisdom that was foreign to that of the Greek philosophers, and was 
therefore barbarian. 

The absolute legitimacy of translating the scriptures became a tenet 
and fact of Christianity (though not of the two other Abrahamic reli- 
gions), and is thus part of the legacy of early Christianity. All is trans- 


14 Mark 16:15; cf. Matthew 28:18-20. 
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latable: divine revelation is entirely within the realm of prose, not of 
poetry, as the Greeks would have it. For the Christians, it was the 
Greek philosophers, the old pagan elites, who had to be discredited 
and toppled from their pedestals by the followers of the new “barbar- 
ian philosophy.” But the issue was more complicated, as the Christians 
were not simply another barbarian people. They lived among Greeks 
and barbarians alike, without quite belonging to them. The Christians, 
therefore, were not like any other people. They represented a people 
of another order, between Greeks and Jews, a third kind of people 
famously called in the Epistle to Diognetus, in the second century, tri- 
ton genos (tertium genus). The Syriac theologian Aphrahat, “the Per- 
sian Sage,” would speak, in the fourth century, of ‘ama de-‘amame, a 
people among peoples. Despite both their vituperative argument with 
the Jews and their ecumenism, the Christians refused to relinquish the 
historical, geographical, and ethnic roots of their religion, and insisted 
on seeing themselves as the legitimate successors to Israel: verus Israel. 
Constantinople, therefore, would be the new Jerusalem as much as the 
new Rome. Only the Manichaeans would bring to its radical conse- 
quences the Marcionite tendency to give up completely on the Jewish 
dimension of Christian identity. 


In the fourth century, “pagan” intellectuals, realizing the balance of 
power had shifted in a dramatic fashion, learned to recognize the vir- 
tues of religious pluralism, and developed new arguments in favour of 
religious toleration. Symmachus, in his Relation 8, puts it thus: 


Everyone has his own custom and his own rite; the divine mind has 
allotted a variety of religions to the city as its guardians. As different 
souls are distributed to the newborn, so are different spirits of destiny 
to each people.’® 


45 On this theme, the seminal book by M. Simon, Verus Israel: Etude sur les rela- 
tions entre juifs et chrétiens dans empire romain (135-425) (Paris 1964 [1948]), 
remains unsurpassed. 

16 This text is quoted and discussed in M. Edwards, “Romanitas and the Church of 
Rome,” in Approaching Late Antiquity: The Transformation from Early to Late Empire, 
eds., S. Swain and M. Edwards (Oxford, 2004), 187-210, see esp. 207. See R. Barrow, 
Prefect and Emperor: The Relations of Symmachus, A.D. 384 (Oxford, 1973). On the 
dialectic of pagan and Christian attitudes, see A. Armstrong, “The Way and the Ways: 
Religious Tolerance and Intolerance in the Fourth Century A.D.,” Vigiliae Christianae 
38 (1984): 1-17. 
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Of particular import, in this context, is what one might call the privati- 
zation of religion. With the growing numbers of conversions to Chris- 
tianity, it was inevitable that pluralism would become established in the 
empire. At issue was a new reality that had to be recognized. Themis- 
tius, another great pagan intellectual of the generation of Emperor 
Julian, proposes a division into three ethnic groups, or rather, three 
cultural and religious domains: Greece, homeland of polytheistic Hel- 
lenism; Syria, homeland of the Jews and thus also representing the 
Christians; and Egypt, symbolic homeland of the mystical religions.” 
As Gilbert Dagron notes in an important study, “the assimilation of 
major religious concepts into the major provinces of the empire has 
a [...] philosophical significance: it reduces the problem of rival reli- 
gions to a problem of vicinity and concurrent civilizations.” 

An analogous tripartition is found in Eusebius, between Phoeni- 
cians, Egyptians, and Hellenes.’? With Themistius, the Syrians (alias 
the Christians) have replaced the Phoenicians: ethnic division has 
taken on a religious coloration. Indeed, Jews were often regarded by 
Greek philosophers (such as Porphyry, for instance, who reflects a long 
tradition) as having been the Syrians’ intellectual and religious élite, 
their philosophers (just as the Brahmins represented the Indian élite). 
We should note the importance, in such a context, of the fact that 
Christianity, like Judaism, was regarded as stemming from the East. 

For our purpose, it is important to observe the new manner in which 
relations between ethnic and religious identities were formulated in 
the Byzantine Empire.” From the fourth century and at least up to 
the eleventh, when Byzantine military victories led to the absorption 
of sizeable Muslim populations into the empire, there was an approxi- 
mate equivalence between religious and political identity; until that 
time it was not possible to be Roman without being Christian. For the 
first Byzantines were also Romans—“Romans of old stock,” katharoi 


” Themistius, Orationes, eds., I. Schenkl and G. Downey (Leipzig, 1965 [1951]), 
102-3. 

‘8 G. Dagron, “L’empire romain d’orient au IV® siécle et les traditions politiques 
de lhellénisme: le témoignage de Thémistios,” Travaux et Mémoires 3 (Paris, 1968), 
149-86, on p. 156. 

” Eus. P.E. 1; Laud. Const. 13.1. 

0 On this issue, compare the approach taken by Cyril Mango, who argues that the 
Byzantines could only express themselves using the terminology of classical literature, 
with that of Alexander Kazhdan. See C. Mango, Byzantine Literature as a Distorting 
Mirror (Oxford, 1974); A. Kazhdan, “Ethnology,” Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium 2 
(Oxford, 1991), 744b. 
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romaioi—who were directly concerned with the welfare of the empire. 
And they knew the barbarians were at the gates: the Huns, sowing 
panic in the Near East at the beginning of the fifth century; later the 
Bulgars and the Slavs from the Balkans; above all, the Muslims—Arabs 
at first, then, from the eleventh century, Turks. These were long-term 
confrontations that would be indelibly imprinted on Byzantine con- 
sciousness. As Héléne Ahrweiler has shown, the blend of fear and 
contempt that the barbarian nomads provoked among the Byzantines 
resonated as the very definition of “quintessential cultural alterity.””! 
The Byzantines, who saw themselves as both the chosen people and 
as the Kulturvolk par excellence, drew a radical distinction between 
Christians and non-Christians. In this context two interesting and 
related concepts may be noted: mixobarbaros, semi-barbarian, and 
mixellén, semi-pagan. These curious terms, found in the eleventh cen- 
tury on the Balkan borders in particular, were already in existence in 
Late Antiquity—for instance in the sixth-century writings of Dioscoros, 
where reference is made to a strange person living on the margins 
of the known world and mixing with pagans, who also represent a 
Naturvolk, though his purpose is to convert them to Christianity.” The 
Byzantines, however, like the Greeks and Romans before them, knew 
how to distinguish—in the case of peoples foreign to their cultural 
universe—between Naturvélker and Kulturvélker. From ancient times, 
the cultural links between the Greeks and the peoples of the Near East 
had given rise to a long tradition of attraction to the peoples of the East 
and their “barbarian” wisdom. Thus the Indians, for example, though 
not the Arabs, were perceived as a Kulturvolk, with a cultural tradi- 
tion deemed to be rich even though there was virtually no knowledge 
of its substance, and the books in which this wisdom was expressed 
could not be read. Moreover, it seems that the Christian perception of 
Indians and their culture was not much different from the views found 
in Greek and Latin pagan texts.” 


21H. Ahrweiler, “Byzantine Concepts of the Foreigner: The Case of the Nomads,” 
in Studies on the Internal Diaspora of the Byzantine Empire, eds., H. Ahrweiler and 
A. Laiou (Washington, D.C. 1998), 1-15, esp.12. On the concept of the barbarian in 
late antiquity, see P. Heather, “The Barbarian in Late Antiquity: Image, Reality, and 
Transformation,” in Constructing Identities in Late Antiquity, ed., R. Miles (London, 
1999), 234-58. 

2 For an analysis of this strange text, see Djkstra, “A World Full of the Word: The 
Biblical Learning of Dioscorus,” 135-46. 

3 See G. Stroumsa, “Philosophy of the Barbarians.” Cf. V. Christides, “Arabs as 
‘barbaroi’ before the Rise of Islam,” Byzantine Studies 10 (1969): 315-24. 
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Let us summarize what we have uncovered so far about the com- 
plex interface between the two highly different ethnological taxono- 
mies through which Christians perceived identity. The superposition 
of these taxonomies in early Byzantium meant that for Christianized 
Romans, the concept of barbarian” had connotations that were dis- 
tinctly negative politically and culturally, but positive with respect to 
religion. 


As believers in Jesus Christ, they confronted the Jews. 

As [the true] Israel, they confronted the pagans, or hellenes. 

As followers of a ‘barbarian wisdom,’ they confronted the Greeks. 
As Romans, they confronted the barbarians. 


We have seen how the category barbaros, originally a linguistic term 
that Hellenistic Jews, and subsequently Christians, had used for their 
self-representation, retained its original meaning in Byzantium, where, 
side-by-side with its Christian, positive meaning, it referred to pagan 
peoples beyond the confines of the empire. From the fourth to the sev- 
enth centuries, the Christianization of the Arabs, both in Syrian towns 
and among the tribes, seems to have curtailed any ethnological interest 
in them. Although the Arabs remained marginal on account of their 
language and culture, they underwent a process of integration into the 
empire, and the Arab kingdoms, whether or not Christian, functioned 
as “buffer” territories vis-a-vis the Sassanian enemy. 

The Byzantine Empire, then, defined itself through Christian Ortho- 
doxy, which entailed the rejection of religious factions which did not 
receive imperial support, such as Arians and Monophysites, as heretics. 
Heresy was forbidden by imperial decree, just like the cult of pagan 
gods, a fact reflected, in particular, in book XVI of the Theodosian 
Code.” If the followers of the Monophysite Churches were not actively 
harried, it was above all because there was no way of eradicating a 
Christian movement that dominated a good part of the Near East. 
It has been suggested—a hypothesis that cannot be demonstrated, 
but which is by no means absurd—that the Byzantines were relieved 
when the Arabs conquered a good part of the imperial territories in 


4 On the concept of heresy in Byzantium, see, for example, J. Gouillard, “L’hérésie 
dans lempire byzantin, des origines au XII° siécle,” Travaux et Mémoires 1 (1965): 
299-324; also J. Hamilton and B. Hamilton, Christian Dualist Heresies in the Byzan- 
tine World, c.650-c.1405 (Manchester, 1998). 
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the seventh century, and that to some extent, it even welcomed the 
conquest.”> Since the end of the fourth century, and more markedly 
from the time of Justinian on, the Jews lost many of their civil rights 
and became marginalized in a society that defined itself as Christian. 
Yet they preserved the right to an existence that, although precarious, 
was a recognized fact. It should be emphasized that the Jews were the 
only legally sanctioned religious minority in the empire. Indeed, under 
Justinian, unity of worship made unity of the empire a direct function 
of religious unity, a fact which enabled the emperor to turn religious 
heresy into political contamination.” In practice, Justinian’s religious 
policy compelled the Jews to define themselves as a community along 
the lines of the Christian orthodox model. 


Justinian’s proclamation, in February 553, of his Novella 146, peri 
hebraién, is very revealing here: at the pretext of a disagreement 
between the Jews over the legitimacy of the ritual reading of the Bible 
in translation in the synagogue cult, he decided to involve himself 
directly in the argument and ruling over permitted and forbidden 
synagogue ritual. He encouraged the Jews to read the Bible in their 
synagogues, not only in Hebrew, but also in translation, be it in Greek, 
Latin, or another vernacular (when in Greek, the only version autho- 
rized by the Novella is the LXX, which was inspired), and prohibited 
the study of the Mishna (deuterdsis).”’ Justinian’s famous ruling, which 
has been analyzed from a number of viewpoints, certainly reflects the 
Byzantines’ sense of cultural superiority, which made them scorn bar- 
barian languages and ignore them. In this, they were the cultural heirs 
of the Greeks.”* This scorn and ignorance they applied to the language 
of the revealed Bible. 


5 See, for example, Y. Nevo and J. Koren, Crossroads to Islam: The Origins of the 
Arab Religion and the Arab State (Amherst, 2003). 

6 See N. de Lange, “Hebrews, Greeks or Romans? Jewish Culture and Identity in 
Byzantium,” in Strangers to Themselves: The Byzantine Outsider, ed., D. Smythe (Ash- 
gate, 2000), 105-18. 

27 See, for example, G. Stroumsa, “Religious Dynamics between Christians and Jews 
in Late Antiquity,” in Cambridge History of Christianity, 300-600, eds., F. Norris and 
A. Casiday (Cambridge, 2007), 151-72. 

28 However it seems that over time, a certain bilingualism became increasingly 
common among high-ranking Byzantine officials. See A. Kazhdan and A. Wharton 
Epstein, Change in Byzantine Culture in the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries (Berkeley, 
1990), 183 and 259-60. 
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Thus the Byzantine millennium did not, to my knowledge, produce 
a single Hebraist, no one like Jerome, defender of hebraica veritas. 
By encouraging the Jews to forego the sole use of Hebrew in reading 
the Holy Scriptures, imperial power sought to deprive them of both 
their own identity and of the major linguistic ‘advantage’ they had 
over the Christians, as they alone could read the Bible in the origi- 
nal text. As Leonard Rutgers puts it, “Justinian realized full well that 
their access to Hebrew gave the Jews power.””° By forbidding them the 
study of the Mishna, moreover, he was going even further in seeking 
to strip them of their own interpretation of Scripture. In a sense, he 
thus sought to leave them no alternative to eventually accepting the 
Christian interpretation of Scripture. As I have argued elsewhere, it is 
no mere chance that the redaction of the Mishna, in the last decades 
of the second century, strictly parallels the first mentions (by Ire- 
naeus) of the corpus which we call the New Testament.*’ Throughout 
the second century, both Jews and Christians, in a series of battles 
over self-definition, had confronted the pagans, their own different 
interpretations, which would soon become ‘heresies,’ and one another. 
In a sense, one can speak of a race between the two communities, 
throughout the century, to find the correct hermeneutical key for the 
correct understanding of Scripture. Both the New Testament and the 
Mishna gradually became the proposed keys: either the prophecies of 
the Hebrew Bible were announcing the coming of the Messiah, or they 
were to be understood as the Law of Israel, to be interpreted through 
the Rabbinic authorities. By forbidding the Jews to study the Mishna, 
Justinian was stripping them of their own religious autonomy and 
transforming them, as it were, into a heterodox or heretical Christian 
community. He thus clearly stated the hope that reading the prophetic 
texts that announced the coming of Christ might eventually lead Jews 
to convert. All the same, if the Jews were becoming Christian her- 


® This total lack of curiosity regarding Hebrew might have derived in part from the 
Byzantines’ perception that they were verus Israel, as argued by M.-H. Congourdeau, 
“Le judaisme, coeur de l’identité byzantine,” in Les chrétiens et les juifs dans le sociétés 
de rites grec et latin, eds., M. Dmitriev, D. Tollet and E. Teiro (Paris, 2003), 17-27. But 
it obviously reflected a traditional Greek lack of interest in other languages. 

© See L. Rutgers, “Justinian’s Novella 146 between Jews and Christians,” in Jew- 
ish Culture and Society under the Christian Roman Empire, eds., R. Kalmin and 
S. Schwartz (Leuven, 2003), 385-407. 

31 G. Stroumsa, “The Body of Truth and its Measures: New Testament Canonization 
in Context,” in Gnosisforschung und Religionswissenschaft: Festschrift Kurt Rudolph, 
eds., H. Priessler and H. Seiwert (Marburg, 1995), 307-16. 
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etics of sorts, they remained privileged heretics, since they still had 
the right to an existence, albeit constrained by various impositions, 
and sometimes by persecution. I should like to add that by defining a 
tolerated, though inferior status for the Jews, Justinian laid the foun- 
dation for the Islamic attitude to non-Muslim monotheists—“peoples 
of the Book” (sing. ahl al-kitab) as the Qur’ran calls them, a term 
that would soon include Zoroastrians alongside Jews and Christians— 
as legitimate but subordinate minorities, or dhimmis, under Muslim 
sovereignty. The Islamic concept of the dhimmi can be found in nuce 
in Justinian’s attitude to the Jews. The Muslim conquerors of the Near 
Eastern Byzantine provinces would only need to broaden its use to 
Christians as well. 


The Byzantine transformation of Judaism into a kind of Christian her- 
esy, which strikes us as paradoxical, made sense internally. For early 
Christian thinkers, the history of Christianity (and of heresy) started 
with humanity, rather than with the Incarnation. Anima naturaliter 
christiana, wrote Tertullian even before the end of the second century. 
Indeed, from the very beginnings of humanity, Christianity had repre- 
sented the only authentic and legitimate religious position.” This idea, 
launched by Paul (Romans 1:18-23), had been echoed by Eusebius in 
the fourth century. Christian thinkers remained unable to conceive of 
a monotheism shared by a number of different, legitimate religions. 
Since Christianity was verus Israel, vetus Israel represented a perver- 
sion of Christian truth and was, in a way, a heresy. 


Yuhanna ibn Mansur, alias John of Damascus, was the son of a 
high-ranking official of the Abbasid caliphate, and died around the 
mid-eighth century in the monastery of Mar Sabas, in the Judean wil- 
derness. He was the last of the great Greek Patristic authors, and is the 
first Christian writer to mention Islam, at the end of his work on her- 
esies. The work begins thus, following the structure of universal his- 
tory: “The forbears and archetypes of all heresies are four in number: 
1. Barbarism, 2. Scythianism, 3. Hellenism, 4. Judaism. It is from these 
four that all the others proceed.” John received this particular per- 
spective from the patristic tradition of heresiography, notably its best- 
known work, the Panarion of Epiphanius, bishop of Salamis in Cyprus 


3% Apol. 17. 
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in the fourth century and a native of Eleutheropolis (Beit Guvrin) in 
Palestine. Barbarism prevailed from Adam to Noah, while from Noah 
to the Tower of Babel it was Scythianism; Hellenism was born of the 
idolatry prevalent at the time of Serug, while Judaism dated from the 
circumcision of Abraham. John’s conception of heresy retains some 
of the features already apparent in Josephus Flavius, which referred 
to political factions as much as to religious attitudes. John, who took 
a particular interest in Hellenism, cites Colossians 3:11 as the direct 
source of his taxonomy.” Three of the prototypes of heresy mentioned 
by John thus demarcate the major successive stages in the religious 
history of humanity. Barbarism, Scythianism, Hellenism: these were 
historical categories belonging to the past. Only Judaism was still alive, 
representing, one might say (to use Arnold Toynbee’s phrase), “a fos- 
silized religion in a Christianized world.” 


For John of Damascus, nascent Islam represented another kind of her- 
esy, the most recent one, which “appeared in our time,” heralded by 
a false prophet who in his preaching claimed to have received from 
heaven a book of divine revelation. This false prophet was spreading 
his shameless lies among barbarians who were still polytheists a short 
while ago. “These dogs of Ishmael, this barbarian stock that delights 
in murder,” he calls the Arabs. In moving from Jahilliya (the period of 
‘ignorance’) to Islam, according to Islamic historiography, the Arabs 
switched from barbarism, associated with paganism, to monotheism.™ 
Other Greek testimonies on the Arabs that have reached us from the 
seventh century accord with this attitude. In his Christmas sermon 
from 734, Sophronius of Jerusalem expresses his fear of the Saracens, 


3 The term hellénismos, already in use in the sixth century B.C. in the writings 
of Theagnes of Rhegium (Testimonia, fragment 1a), occurs in a Jewish text, 2 Mac- 
cabees 4.13. For a study of John’s attitude to Islam in its historical context, see Jean 
Damascéne, Ecrits sur Islam, ed. and trans. R. Le Coz, Sources Chrétiennes 383 (Paris, 
1992). On the anti-Islamic literature of Byzantium, see A.-T. Khoury, Polémique byz- 
antine contre [Islam (VIII*-XIII° s.), (Leyden, 1972). 

4 For a discussion of some Christian perceptions of Arabs before the advent of 
Islam, see, for example, D. Caner, “Sinai Pilgrimage and Ascetic Romance: Pseudo- 
Nilus’s Narrationes in Context,” in Travel, Communication and Geography in Late 
Antiquity, Sacred and Profane, eds., L. Ellis and F. Kidner (Burlington, 2004), 135-47. 
On the Arabs in Late Antiquity, one must of course mention the monumental work 
of I. Shahid, Rome and the Arabs, Byzantium and the Arabs in the Fourth Century, 
Byzantium and the Arabs in the Fifth Century, Byzantium and the Arabs in the Sixth 
Century, published in Washington, D.C. (by Dumbarton Oaks), between 1984 and 
2010. 
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referring to the fact that the conquering army prevents Christians from 
walking from the holy city to Bethlehem. On his side, Maximus the 
Confessor (who died in 662) describes the Arabs as a barbarian people 
coming from the desert to ravage civilized regions like wild beasts. For 
him they were the instrument of divine punishment, inflicted upon the 
Christian empire for its sins.* A similar picture of the Arabs is found 
in the Narrationes of Pseudo-Nil (a text difficult to accurately date): 
the pre-Islamic Arabs live like ferocious animals, eat flesh, and cannot 
even be called idolaters since they have no gods whatsoever. But as 
monotheism was identical to Christianity (or to Judaism, i.e., incom- 
plete Christianity), Islamized Arabs, whose strict monotheism could 
not be denied, would now be perceived, like the Jews, as heretics, side- 
by-side with their old perception as barbarian nomads from the desert, 
which would be very slow to disappear. One might add here that those 
Arab tribes which had converted to Christianity before the seventh 
century were often considered to have heretic proclivities. 

After the initial shock of the seventh and eighth centuries, the 
Byzantines would acclimate to the Arab-Muslim enemy, as they had 
gotten used to the continued existence of the Jews, an existence that 
remained, however, a theological outrage.* It was a conflict that would 
set the scene for centuries. Elizabeth Jeffreys has clearly noted the two 
opposite strands in the Byzantine attitudes to the Arabs.” One would 
even sometimes tolerate the enemy and, in rare instances, respect him. 
Byzantium would also have its humanists, who would recognize the 
political, as opposed to religious nature of the conflict, and would 
acknowledge the respect due to the other, the Muslim. Thus, in the 
second half of the tenth century, for instance, Patriarch Polyeuktos 
rejected the demand by Emperor Nikephoros Phokas that soldiers 
killed in battle against the Muslims be regarded as martyrs: those 
whose occupation it was to spill blood should not be thus sanctified.* 


35 Maximus the Confessor, Letter 14 (PG 91, 533-34). 

© For the theological transformations inspired by the advent of Islam, see J. Hal- 
don, Byzantium in the Seventh Century: The Transformation of a Culture (Cambridge, 
1990), chapter 9, esp. 337-48. 

7” E, Jeffreys, “The Image of the Arabs in Byzantine Literature,” in The Seventeenth 
International Byzantine Congress—Major Papers (New Rochelle, 1986), 305-23. 

38 Text cited in A. Ducellier, Byzance et le monde orthodoxe (Paris, 1986), 288. Cf. 
G. Dagron, “‘Ceux d’en face’: les peuples étrangers dans les traités militaires byzantins,” 
Travaux et Memoires 10 (1987): 207-32. See also N.-M. El Cheikh, Byzantium Viewed 
by the Arabs, Harvard Middle Eastern Monographs 36 (Cambridge, 2004), and the 
survey by M. Mavroudi in Byzantinische Zeitschrift (2007). On the issue of holy war, 
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As for the Jews, Byzantine theologians would continue consider- 
ing them as abettors of heresy, thanks to their magical gifts and their 
privileged connections with the devil. Moreover, there is a tantaliz- 
ing possibility that certain heresies, notably in Phrygia—for example, 
the Athinganoi (“untouchables”) of the ninth century—were close in 
origin to Judeo-Christian groups, groups which do not seem to have 
completely withered away in the Christianized Roman Empire. But 
that is another story.” 


I have sought here, through some rather loose-knit observations, to 
reflect upon certain shifts in the key concepts employed by one soci- 
ety to perceive others, shifts fuelled by the existence of not one, but 
at least two sets of ethnological taxonomies in the early Byzantines’ 
‘tool kit.” Whereas Christianized Rome transformed the concept of 
barbarian through its own ambivalence to it, Romanized Christianity 
expanded the concept of heresy, as it could not conceive of a non- 
Christian monotheistic religion. Hence, the Byzantines (like so many 
other societies, past and present) were unable to develop a lucid under- 
standing of both Jews and Arabs. For them, Jews and Arabs retained 
an unstable status, at once barbarians and heretics, ever on the limes. 
This status, indeed, did not represent a category error. But it reflected 
a discomfort with Judaism as well as with Islam, a discomfort deeply 
ingrained in Christianized Romanitas. 


see A. Laiou, “On Just War in Byzantium,” in To Hellinikon, Studies in Honor of Spe- 
ros Vryonis 1, ed., J. Langdon (New Rochelle, 1993), 153-77; and N. Oikonomides, 
“The Concept of Holy War and Two Tenth-Century Byzantine Ivoires,” in Peace and 
War in Byzantium, Essays in Honor of George T. Dennis, eds., T. Miller and J. Nesbitt 
(Washington, D.C. 1995), 62-86. 

” On the Athinganoi, see J. Starr, “An Eastern Christian Sect: The Athinganoi,” 
Harvard Theological Review 29 (1936): 93-106. 


IMAGES OF JEWS IN BYZANTINE CHRONICLES: 
A GENERAL SURVEY 


Rivkah Fishman-Duker* 
In Memory of Dr. Yaron Dan 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Recent scholarship has devoted renewed attention to the position and 
condition of Jews in Byzantine society over the centuries.’ Always part 
of the multi-ethnic Byzantine state, Jews have emerged from relative 
obscurity and have become the subjects of learned studies ranging 
from their images in art and in polemical literature, and even of arti- 
cles which mention their existence in any type of written document, 
from a legal contract to a piece of poetry.” These works contribute 
to our understanding of Byzantine attitudes to Jews and their place 
in Byzantine society—subjects which had been neglected until some 
twenty years ago.° 


* A brief version of this paper was read in Hebrew at the memorial evening for 
Dr. Yaron Dan (1939-1984) at Yad Ben Zvi in Jerusalem on June 29, 2006. The 
author wishes to acknowledge the continuous encouragement of Dr. Oded Irshai and 
Dr. David Satran, The Hebrew University, Jerusalem, and of her husband, Dr. Joel 
Fishman. 

1 Av. Cameron, “Byzantines and Jews: Some Recent Works on Early Byzantium,” 
Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies 20 (1996): 249-74. 

2 On neglect of the study of Byzantine Jews, see: N. de Lange, “Hebrews, Greeks 
or Romans? Jewish Culture and Identity in Byzantium,” in Strangers to Themselves: 
The Byzantine Outsider, ed., D. Smythe (Aldershot, 2000), 105-118. On Jews in Byz- 
antine art: E. Revel-Neher, The Image of the Jew in Byzantine Art (Oxford, 1992); 
K. Corrigan, Visual Polemics in Ninth-Century Byzantine Psalters (Cambridge, 1992); 
L. Brubaker, Vision and Meaning in Ninth-Century Byzantium (Cambridge, 1999). On 
anti-Jewish polemics: A. Kuelzer, Disputationes Graecae Contra Iudaeos: Byzantinis- 
chen antijiidischen Dialogliteratur und ihrem Judenbild (Stuttgart, 1999); V. Déroche, 
“La polémique anti-judaique au vi‘et au vii‘ siécle, un mémento inédit, Les Képhalaia,” 
Travaux et Mémoires 11 (1991): 275-311; M. Waegeman, “Les traits Adversus Iudacos. 
Aspects des relations judéo-chrétiennes dans le monde grec,” Byzantion 56 (1986): 
312-35. On Jews in different documents: Vera von Falkenhausen in this volume. 

3 On the need for research on the image of the Jew in Byzantine literature: 
N. de Lange, “Jews and Christians in the Byzantine Empire: Problems and Prospects,” 
Studies in Church History: Christianity and Judaism 29, ed., D. Wood (Oxford, 1992), 
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However, there is no comprehensive study regarding images of 
Jews in the Byzantine world chronicles written in Greek from the 
sixth through the twelfth centuries. Written mainly by churchmen, 
monks, or imperial officials, these chronicles constitute a major genre 
of history writing in Byzantium.‘ Their adaptations and translations 
influenced the world-view of the Empire and of regions which later 
accepted Orthodox Christianity, such as Bulgaria and Russia, and even 
the Latin West.® The relatively small literate public derived much of 
their knowledge of the past, and hence, to an extent, their view of the 
present from the world chronicles. As a genre which persisted for cen- 
turies displaying certain salient features, world chronicles constitute 
a major source for ascertaining the attitudes toward and information 
regarding a variety of topics throughout most of the history of the 
Byzantine Empire. 

The major characteristics of Byzantine world chronicles may be 
summarized as follows: Most chronicles begin with Creation, conclude 


15-32, especially 31-2. While de Lange notes art, hagiography, and polemics, neither 
he nor subsequent scholars mention chronicles or historiography. On the portrayal of 
Jews in early Christian historiography: O. Irshai, “Jews and Judaism in Early Church 
Historiography: The Case of Eusebius of Caesarea (Preliminary Observations and 
Examples)” in this volume. 

“ For a detailed discussion of each chronicle and a general essay expressing the 
traditional disparaging view of the genre as lowbrow and lacking in merit: H. Hunger, 
Die hochsprachliche profane Literateratur der Byzantiner, I (Munich, 1978), 249-441, 
esp. 257 ff. For a refutation of Hunger’s view and a rehabilitation of the chronicles: 
J. Ljubarskij, “New Trends in the Study of Byzantine Historiography,” Dumbarton 
Oaks Papers 47 (1993): 131-8; and “Quellenforschung and/or Literary Criticism: Nar- 
rative Structures in Byzantine Historical Writing,” Symbolae Osloenses, 73 (1998): 
5-22. On the importance of chronicles in shaping the view of the Byzantine past and 
present: C. Mango, Byzantium: The Empire of New Rome (London, 1988), 189-200, 
and E. Jeffreys, “The Attitudes of Byzantine Chroniclers towards Ancient History,” 
Byzantion 49 (1979): 199-238. On the history of chronicle writing: B. Croke and 
R. Scott, “Byzantine Chronicle Writing,” in Studies in John Malalas, eds., Jeffreys, 
Croke and Scott (Sydney, 1990), 27-55. For a comprehensive article on the first 
Byzantine chronicler, John Malalas: E. Jeffreys, “The Beginnings of Byzantine Chro- 
nography: John Malalas,” in Greek and Roman Historiography in Late Antiquity, ed., 
G. Marasco (Leiden, 2003), 497-527. Information on chronicles in this paper derives 
mainly from the studies mentioned above. 

> On the transmission and diffusion of the sixth-century chronicle-of John Mala- 
las in Greek, Slavonic, Latin, and Syriac: E. Jeffreys, M. Jeffreys, S. Franklin, J. Ste- 
venson and W. Witakowski, “The Transmission of Malalas’ Chronicle,” in Studies in 
John Malalas, 245-313. There are over seventeen manuscripts of the ninth-century 
chronicle of George the Monk which was copied into the sixteenth century and nine 
of the eleventh-century chronicle of George Kedrenos: Scott, “Byzantine Chronicles 
Writing,” Studies, 50. 
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with their authors’ own times and display an Orthodox Christian and 
pro-Imperial outlook. While a particular emperor may be criticized, 
chroniclers accept the Roman Empire (pagan and Christian) as a 
divinely sanctioned institution. The birth, life, and crucifixion of Jesus, 
the founding of the Roman Empire and its conversion to Christian- 
ity under Constantine in the early fourth century constitute turning 
points in history.® All events from Augustus Caesar on are classi- 
fied under the Roman emperors during whose reigns they occurred. 
Chroniclers frequently copy material from earlier world Christian and 
Byzantine chronicles with a minimum of changes. Despite these com- 
mon features, individual Byzantine chroniclers display their own pre- 
dilections, which are evident through the use of different sources and 
their divergent emphases. For example, the chronicle of John Malalas 
(565) includes much information on the buildings and landmarks’ of 
his town of Antioch, while the anonymous author of the Chronicon 
Paschale (628) devotes much attention to the calendar and the dating 
of Easter. George the Monk (866/67) states that the purpose of his 
work is to educate the reader towards Christian piety and therefore 
includes excerpts from patristic texts and saints’ lives.’ Furthermore, 
contemporary events and trends influenced the chroniclers, as will be 
shown. 

Jews appear in all of the Byzantine chronicles,® both as individuals 
and as a group. Most of the material on Jews may be found in the 
parts of the chronicles which relate ancient history from the Biblical 


§ On the importance of the birth of Jesus and the foundation of the Roman 
Empire as turning points: R. Fishman-Duker, “The Second Temple Period in Byzan- 
tine Chronicles,” Byzantion 47 (1977): 126-56; Mango, Byzantium, 198-200; Jeffreys, 
“Attitudes,” 223-8. 

7 The dates in parentheses are the last year or years of events recorded. On Malalas, 
buildings, and Antioch: G. Downey, “Imperial Building Records in Malalas,” Byzan- 
tinische Zeitschrift 38 (1938): 1-15, 299-311; and more recently, A. Moffatt, “A Record 
of Public Buildings and Monuments,” in Studies in John Malalas, 87-111. On the 
Chronicon Paschale: J. Beaucamp, “La Chronique Paschale: Le Temps Approprié,” in 
Le temps chrétien de la fin de l’Antiquité au Moyen Age, ed., Beaucamp et al. (Paris, 
1984), 451-68; and W. Treadgold, The Early Byzantine Historians (London, 2007), 
340-9. On George the Monk: Ljubarskij, “George the Monk as a Short-Story Writer,” 
Jahrbuch der Oesterreichischen Byzantinistik (1994): 255-63. 

® The following is a list of the editions of chronicles mentioned in this article, 
in chronological order: Ioannes Malalas, Chronographia, ed. I. Thurn, CFHB (Ber- 
lin, 2000); The Chronicle of John Malalas, trans. and ed. E. Jeffreys, M. Jeffreys and 
R. Scott (Melbourne, 1986). 

Chronicon Paschale, v. 1-2, ed. Ludovicus Dindorf, CSHB (Bonn, 1832); Chronicon 
Paschale, 284-628 A.D., trans. and ed. M. Whitby and M. Whitby (Liverpool, 1989). 
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Patriarchs to the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans in 70 C.E. 
Afterwards, most chroniclers note Jews only sporadically.” The excep- 
tion is Theophanes (813) whose chronicle begins where that of his 
contemporary George Synkellos ends, with the reign of the Emperor 
Diocletian (284-305). Although later authors, such as George Ked- 
renos (1057), begin with Creation, they apparently derive much of 
their material on the Jews from the fourth to the ninth centuries (and 
on other subjects) from Theophanes.!* While there is some variation 
throughout the corpus of chronicles regarding both the nature and the 
number of events pertaining to Jews and their place in a given text, it is 
important to emphasize that the same events, more or less, which are 
repeated from one work to its successor, comprise the fragmented bits 
of information relating to the Jews. Unlike the consecutive narrative 
or lists of personalities in the ancient period, there is nothing bearing 
the slightest resemblance to a continuum of the history of the Jews in 
Byzantium." In fact, there are often lacunae spanning several decades 
or even centuries between the isolated items on the Jews. The disparate 


Georgius Syncellus, Ecloga Chronographica, ed. A. Mosshammer, Teubner (Leipzig, 
1984); The Chronography of George Synkellos, trans. and ed. W. Adler and P. Tuffin 
(Oxford, 2002). 

Theophanes, Chronographia, v. 1-2, ed. Carolus de Boor, Teubner (Leipzig, 1893); 
The Chronicle of Theophanes the Confessor, trans. and ed. C. Mango and R. Scott 
(Oxford, 1997). 

Georgius Monachus, Chronicon Syntomon, v. 1-2, ed. Carolus de Boor, Teubner 
(Leipzig, 1904). 

Leo Grammaticus, Chronographia, ed. Immanuel Bekker, CSHB (Bonn, 1842). 

Georgius Cedrenus, Synopsis Historion, v. 1-2, ed. Immanuel Bekker, CSHB (Bonn, 
1838-39). 

loannes Zonaras, Epitomé Historiarum, v. 1-6, ed. Ludovicus Dindorf, Teubner 
(Leipzig, 1868-75). 

Constantine Manasses, Synopsis Historiké, ed. O. Lampsidis, CFHB (Athens, 
1996). 

Michael Glycas, Biblos Chroniké, ed. Immanuel Bekker, CSHB (Bonn, 1836). 

Although the authors and titles above appear in their Latin forms, I have used the 
Greek transliterated spelling for Byzantine authors, chronicles, and other figures, as it 
is preferred usage at present. 

° Fishman-Duker attributes the dearth of material on Jews after the destruction of 
Jerusalem to Christian bias, “Second Temple,” 154-6. 

1 Scott, Studies in John Malalas, 47, correctly regards Kedrenos’s chronicle as 
“entirely derivatory.” 

" According to Margaret Mullett, “the Other can simply be left out, ignored as hap- 
pens to Jews in Byzantine historical narratives,” “The ‘Other’ in Byzantium,” Strangers 
to Themselves: The Byzantine Outsider, 1-22, especially 15-6. While Mullett is correct, 
in light of the relatively few references to Jews after 70 C.E. and the preponderance of 
material on the Jews in the ancient period, we must note how and in what contexts 
Jews appear. Fishman-Duker, “Second Temple,” 154-6. 
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events conveyed from one chronicle to the next give the reader selec- 
tive and limited information about Jews during the centuries of Byzan- 
tine rule. Taken cumulatively, this material yields several major images 
of Jews which emerge from the events recorded in the chronicles. 

The images may be listed as follows: ancient historical figures of the 
Old Testament, Apocrypha, and the first centuries B.C.E. and C.E., 
who appear as sacred ancestors and serve as synchronizers for material 
on other ancient peoples; crucifiers of Christ, attackers of Christians 
and Christianity, and instigators or accomplices in encouraging heresy; 
rioters and rebels against divinely sanctioned authority; voluntary and 
forced converts to Christianity; and persons possessing knowledge or 
dupes. An event or an episode which mentions Jews may include more 
than one of the images. For example, a selection may contain both a 
positive and a negative image, such as Jews who convert to Christian- 
ity and those who deride it; or two negative images, such as rebels 
against the emperor and murderers of Christians. Only rarely do Jews 
appear in the chroniclers’ recorded continuum of history without fit- 
ting into one of the above images. As the images are fairly consistent 
throughout this long-standing and important literary genre, our brief 
survey and explanation, accompanied by a selection of examples of 
the images from the different texts, hopefully will contribute toward a 
better understanding of the attitudes towards and the place of Jews in 
Byzantine historiography and society. 

The presentation and analysis of images of Jews derive solely from a 
careful study of the sources—the most recently published critical edi- 
tions of the chronicles in Greek, and when possible, annotated English 
translations. There will be neither extensive discussion of the sources 
of the chronicles nor confirmation or denial of the veracity of the facts 
recorded by the chroniclers, as this paper focuses on images of Jews, 
not on reconstruction of the history of Byzantine Jewry. Sources will 
be noted if they are essential in conveying or shedding light upon a 
particular image. This exposition does not include lengthy quotations 
but rather presents the author’s conclusions. 


II. ANCIENT JEWs: SACRED ANCESTORS AND 
USEFUL SYNCHRONIZERS 


Ancient Jews, before the birth of Jesus and the destruction of Jerusalem 
in 70 C.E., appear as historical figures. Many references derive from 
the Bible and the Apocrypha. Following patristic teachings, Byzantine 
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chroniclers regarded ancient Israel and its leaders as precursors of 
Christianity.'* Since the Old Testament is holy to the Christian faith, 
its narrative constitutes historia sacra. Indeed, Christianity had co- 
opted both the people of Israel as a collective and the individual Bibli- 
cal figures, such as Moses or David, and the Biblical kings, high priests, 
and prophets.” As chroniclers record a continuous flow of historical 
facts or lists of successions of rulers or major figures, interrupted by 
longer narrative passages, they generally do not insert extensive Chris- 
tian commentary in the course of the continuum." 

As far as the collective of the Jewish people is concerned, several Byz- 
antine chroniclers follow the third/fourth-century church father and 
chronicler Eusebius of Caesarea!* and present a distinction between 
“Hebrews” and “Jews” in the context of ancient history. For example, 
they designate the Patriarchs as “Hebrews” and explain the etymology 
of “Jews” as originating from the tribe of Judah.'* Byzantine chroni- 
clers, however, even those who recall the origins of these terms, are 
not fastidious about such distinctions and use the terms “Jews” and 
“Hebrews” interchangeably for the collective and for individual figures 


2 On the Old Testament and ancient Jews in patristic teachings: M. Simon, Verus 
Israel: A Study of the Relations between Christians and Jews in the Roman Empire 
(135-425), trans. H. McKeating (Oxford, 1986), 65-97, 135-78. In Byzantium: Mango, 
Byzantium, 177-97. For an overview of Biblical history in the chronicles: A. Kue- 
Izer, “Die Anfange des Geschichte: Zur Darstellung des ‘Biblischen Zeitalters’ in der 
byzantinischen Chronistik,” BZ 93 (2000): 138-56. Jeffreys, “The Old Testament in 
Byzantine Chronicles,” in The O. T. in Byzantium, eds., P. Magdalino and R. Nelson 
(Washington, D.C., 2010), 153-74. 

® On co-opting and transforming of ancient Jewish sites and figures into Christian 
loci and persons: A. Jacobs, The Remains of the Jews: The Holy Land and Christian 
Empire in Late Antiquity (Stanford, 2004); D. Satran, Biblical Prophets in Byzantine 
Palestine: Reassessing The Lives of the Prophets (Leiden, 1995). 

4 Major exceptions are the Chronicon Paschale, George the Monk, and George 
Kedrenos. Fishman-Duker, “Second Temple,” 147-50; idem., “Anti-Jewish Arguments 
in the Chronicon Paschale,” in Contra Iudaeos, eds., G. Stroumsa and O. Limor (Tue- 
bingen, 1996), 105-18; and Beaucamp, et al., “La prologue de la Chronique Paschale,” 
Travaux et Mémoires 7 (1979): 223-301. 

5 On the influence of Eusebius’s chronicle: W. Adler, “Eusebius’ Chronicle and Its 
Legacy,” in Eusebius, Christianity and Judaism, eds., H. Attridge and G. Hata (Leiden, 
1992), 467-86; and Treadgold, Early Byzantine Historians, 28-33. On the Christian 
chronographic tradition: Adler and Tuffin, “Introduction,” Synkellos, xxix-xlvi. On 
Eusebius’s use of the terms “Hebrews” and “Jews”: A. Kofsky, Eusebius of Caesarea 
Against Paganism (Leiden, 2000), 102-110; and G. Harvey, The True Israel: Uses of 
the Names Jew, Hebrew, and Israel in Ancient Jewish and Early Christian Literature 
(Leiden, 1996), and Irshai, “Jews and Judaism in Early Church Historiography,” in this 
volume, especially note no. 13. 

16 Malalas, 3:3,4 (Jeffreys, 28-29); Synkellos, 112, 128 (Adler, Synkellos, 140, 159) 
cites the third-century church father Africanus for the origin of the Hebrews. 
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throughout the texts.’ The terms, therefore, are synonymous, and it 
is clear that contemporary Jews or Hebrews definitely were linked to 
their physical ancestors, the Jews or Hebrews of the ancient world. 
Certain personae, such as Moses or Daniel are prominent and receive 
a special place in all of the texts, even in those which do not refer at 
length or hardly mention other Biblical figures. 

While ancient Jews hold a particular significance as sacred ances- 
tors, they also appear as one of the many peoples of the pre-Imperial, 
pre-Christian ancient world. Byzantine chroniclers either attempt to 
synchronize the histories of the different ancient peoples or to sepa- 
rate Biblical, namely, sacred history from other history, such as that 
of Egyptians, Babylonians, Greeks, or Romans."* The non-sacred pasts 
of the latter appear with the mention of a figure, such as an Israelite 
judge, king, or high priest, who lived at the time of the particular story 
or events of the nation described in the chronicle. In Malalas’s chron- 
icle, the Jewish leader serves as a calendar marker, with the Greek or 
Roman past dominating the lengthier, narrative portion of the work.” 
Hence, the Biblical figure, presumably familiar to the Christian reader, 
indicates the date of the ancient pagan person or historical event. Not 
only individuals, but also lists of Jewish judges, kings, or high priests 
serve as indicators of the passage of time, both with or without their 
years of reign or the annus mundi, synchronized with events or narra- 
tives of varying lengths of Jewish or non-Jewish history.” 


7 Synkellos is the most exact in his differentiation. Malalas uses “Jews” in his 
narrative on Moses (3:11-12; Jeffreys, 31) and mention of David (4:25; Jeffreys, 44), 
or “Israel” for judges (e.g., Gideon, Thola (4:11, Jeffreys 37). Judith, however, is “a 
Hebrew woman” (6:14, Jeffreys, 84). The Chronicon Paschale lists the high priests of 
the Persian, Greek, and Hasmonean periods as “Hebrews” (1:356, 15). For later peri- 
ods, Theophanes refers to both “Jews” and “Hebrews” in the same sentence in his item 
on the forced conversion of Jews and Montanist heretics in 721/2 (1:401.29-402:4; 
Mango/Scott, 554-5). The work wrongly attributed to “Leo Grammatikos” notes the 
conversion of “Hebrews” by Basil I in 873-4 (256:10-13). Constantine Manasses uses 
“Hebrews” for his reference to the defeat of the Jewish revolt against Hadrian in 135 
(2165-71 or 2183-90). The term “Hebrew” is used for the language of a text: George 
the Monk, I: 2:15 (52:13-54:2). De Lange, “Hebrews, Greeks or Romans?” 105-18. 

18 Fishman-Duker, “Second Temple,” 135-41; Kuelzer, “Anfange der Geschichte,” 
141-8; Jeffreys, The O. T. in Byzantine Chronicles, 163. 

'® For example, Malalas 4:8 (Jeffreys, 35), mention of Gideon as “a leader of Israel” 
appears before a lengthy narrative on Orpheus (4:8-10; Jeffreys, 35-37); or mention 
of “the time of David” and the Trojan War, 5:1-69; Jeffreys, 45-69). For similar exam- 
ples: Jeffreys, “Attitudes,” 216-24. 

0 Various lists of Jewish judges, kings, and high priests and the rulers of ancient 
pagan kingdoms, along with years of reign, make up a large part of the Chronicon 
Paschale and Synkellos. On the place of such lists in early Christian and in Byzantine 
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The same occurs in the opposite case, where a Greek or Egyptian 
figure precedes a narrative about a Biblical one. This practice appar- 
ently derives mainly from Eusebius. Byzantine chroniclers regarded 
ancient Greek and Roman gods and “mythological” figures as histori- 
cal personae. Thus, the readers of the chronicle of John Malalas, for 
example, learned about the history of the ancient Egyptians, Persians, 
Greeks, and Romans via its synchronization with the sacred Jewish 
figures of the past, rather than the opposite way, as in Eusebius’s day.”! 
While chroniclers vary regarding the amount of attention given to 
Biblical history and that of ancient pagan peoples, it is important to 
emphasize that the Jews appear in all of the texts and are very much a 
part of the pre-Christian past.” 

In the sections on ancient history, chroniclers may include material 
not present in Scripture or narratives which differ from the canoni- 
cal text. Malalas, for example, presents alternative versions of the sto- 
ries of Joseph, Moses, Joshua, Samson, Daniel, and the Maccabees.” 
It is noteworthy that later chroniclers, who use material from Mala- 
las’s work, do not repeat his versions of historia sacra and prefer the 
traditional Biblical narrative. The Chronicon Paschale and the ninth- 
century chronicle of George Synkellos include material which is not 
found in the Bible, but relates to Biblical figures or history. For exam- 
ple, the former includes a version of the popular fourth-century tract 
on the burial places of the Biblical prophets, The Lives of the Prophets. 
And the learned George Synkellos inserts excerpts from the Book of 
Jubilees, which he calls “the Little Genesis” and from the Books of 
Enoch, some derived indirectly, via works which are no longer extant.” 
Despite these insertions, both the Chronicon Paschale and Synkellos 


chronicles: Heinrich Gelzer, Sextus Julius Africanus und die byzantinische Chronogra- 
phie (Leipzig, 1880-98). 

41 Adler, “Eusebius’ Chronicle, 471-474,” Kofsky, Eusebius, 100-18. 

22 Malalas and Constantine Manasses (d. 1187) devote much more space to ancient 
Greece, while George the Monk leaves out most of the Greco-Roman tradition (Jef- 
freys, “Attitudes,”; Scott, Studies in John Malalas, 45-46), due to his didactic Chris- 
tian purposes (Ljubarskij, “George the Monk”). 

3 “Alternative” Biblical narratives in Malalas: Joseph (3:8; Jeffreys, 29); Moses 
(3:12-4; Jeffreys, 31-2); Joshua, who changes the name of Shechem to Neapolis (4:2, 
Jeffreys, 33); Samson (4:17; Jeffreys, 39); Daniel (6:3,7,9; Jeffreys, 80-4); and the Mac- 
cabees (8:22-4; Jeffreys, 108-9). On the latter: Elie Bikerman [sic.], “Les Maccabées de 
Malalas,” Byzantion 21 (1951): 63-83. 

4 Chronicon Paschale, 1:274-302; Adler, “Synkellos’ Sources and Originality,” 
Synkellos, Ix-lxix. On Synkellos: I. Sevcenko, “The Search for the Past in Byzantium 
around the Year 800,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers 46 (1992): 279-93. 
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generally remain faithful to Scripture as far as content and chronol- 
ogy are concerned and include quotations from the Bible. George the 
Monk and Kedrenos generally follow the Biblical narrative, with the 
addition of commentaries by Church Fathers, such as John Chrysos- 
tom, while John Zonaras (1118) includes much material from Jose- 
phus’s Jewish Antiquities.” 

Images of ancient Jews are generally positive if they appear so in 
Scripture. Negative characteristics of individual Biblical figures or of 
ancient Israelites as a collective do not receive much emphasis or judg- 
mental comment, with the exception of the occasional remark of a 
Christian nature, which will be noted in the discussion of the next cate- 
gory of images. Furthermore, Biblical rulers may serve as role models for 
emperors. For example, Theophanes, whose chronicle does not include 
the Biblical past, compares the Emperor Constantine to David and 
his rival Maxentius, who was thrown into the river with his troops, to 
Pharaoh. Later, the Patriarch Germanos who opposed Emperor Leo III’s 
“abominable error” of iconoclasm compares himself to Jonah.” Verses 
and phrases from Psalms, the most popular book of the Bible and a 
major liturgical text, also occur in parts of chronicles and not in their 
original Biblical context. Perhaps, if the chronicles had ended with Jesus, 
the reader would have emerged with a positive view of Jews.”” From 
Jesus onward, however, images of Jews are quite different. 


Tl]. CRUCIFIERS OF CHRIST, ATTACKERS OF CHRISTIANS AND 
CHRISTIANITY, AND INSTIGATORS OF HERESY 


Byzantine chroniclers follow the patristic teachings of supersession, 
although most do not emphasize doctrine and theology because of 
the nature of the literary genre. Therefore, Jews appear as crucifiers 


5 Fishman-Duker, “Second Temple,” 147-53; Kuelzer, “Anfange der Geschichte,” 
148-52. 

6 Theophanes, 1:9:26; 14:8-]; 409:7-10 (Mango/Scott, 13, 23, 565). On Constan- 
tine: Scott, “The Image of Constantine in Malalas and Theophanes,” in New Constan- 
tines: The Rhythm of Imperial Renewal in Byzantium, Fourth to Thirteenth Centuries, 
ed., P. Magdalino (Aldershot, 1994), 57-71; on Basil I: Brubaker, Vision and Meaning, 
173-200; on Leo VI: S. Tougher, “The Wisdom of Leo VI,” New Constantines, espe- 
cially 173-9. On Biblical role models for Byzantine emperors: G. Dagron, Emperor and 
Priest: The Imperial Office in Byzantium (Cambridge, 2003), 50, passim. 

27 A comparison of ancient Biblical Jews in the chronicles and their depiction in art 
would be a worthwhile contribution. Revel-Neher, The Image of the Jew in Byzantine 
Art, does not note chronicles. 
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of Christ and enemies of Orthodox Christianity.” The Jewish role in 
the crucifixion appears both in the historical context and at different 
junctures in the texts. Furthermore, Jews emerge as perpetrators of 
violent attacks against Christians either during riots or revolts against 
the Empire, or simply as attackers of Christians.” Jews also commit 
acts or express themselves against the Christian religion. In addition, 
the Jews’ disdain for Christianity may be found in the continuous links 
between Jews and various groups of heretical Christians and the role of 
Jews in encouraging Emperor Leo III to adopt Iconoclasm.” Byzantine 
chronicles, therefore, present Jews in intrinsically and historically anti- 
Christian roles, as eternal outsiders in Orthodox Christian society. 

For the chroniclers, the advent of Jesus, its proximity in time to the 
establishment of the Roman Empire, and the eventual conversion of 
the Empire to Christianity were the central events of human history, 
which was proceeding towards the Second Coming of Jesus.*! For the 
most part, the chroniclers take the triumph of Christianity and the 
victory of Orthodoxy for granted, despite the emergence of Islam and 
its conquest of much of the Empire, including the Holy Land, and 
internal political and religious struggles. 

Several common features emerge in the treatment of the life and 
death of Jesus. The Jewish identity of Jesus is regarded as an histori- 
cal fact; his Davidic lineage as truth from Scripture. In the sections 


8 While the deicide charge finds expression in the hymn Peri Pascha by Melito 
of Sardis as early as the second century, during the fourth century, with the conver- 
sion of Constantine, anti-Jewish attitudes and legislation became firmly entrenched in 
the Roman Empire: D. Satran, “Anti-Jewish Polemic in the Peri Pascha of Melito of 
Sardis: The Problem of Social Context,” Contra Iudaeos, 49-58; G. Stroumsa, “From 
Anti-Judaism to Antisemitism in Early Christianity?” Contra Iudaeos, 1-26; and 
J. Parkes, The Conflict of the Church and the Synagogue (London, 1934); and Simon, 
Verus Israel. 

? On Jewish violence against Christians throughout history, particularly its treat- 
ment in modern Jewish scholarly works: E. Horowitz, Reckless Rites: Purim and the 
Legacy of Jewish Violence (Princeton, 2006). Horowitz seems to give too much cre- 
dence to Theophanes and does not pay attention to the Chronicon Paschale, written 
closer to the events. 

© On the literary link between Jews and heretics: Av. Cameron, “Jews and Heretics: 
A Category Error?” in The Ways that Never Parted: Jews and Christians in Late Antiq- 
uity and the Early Middle Ages, eds., A. Becker and A. Reed (Tiibingen, 2003), 345-60; 
on the Jews and Iconoclasm: A. Sharf, Byzantine Jewry: From Justinian to the Fourth 
Crusade (New York, 1971), 61-81. 

31 Mango, Byzantium, 201-217; Jeffreys, “Malalas’ Use of the Past,” in Reading the 
Past in Late Antiquity, ed. G. Clarke, et al. (Rushcutters Bay, 1990), 121-61; and Irshai, 
“Dating the Eschaton: Jewish and Christian Apocalyptic Calculations in Late Antiq- 
uity,” in Apocalyptic Time, ed., A. Baumgarten (Leiden, 2000). 
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on Jesus, Jews play roles similar to those in the Gospels. They make 
up the crowd that listens to his preaching, witnesses the miracles, and 
receives him as Messiah. Jews also constitute the men of the estab- 
lishment—the Herodian aristocracy, the Sanhedrin, the priests, and 
the Pharisees—who reject him, instigate the people against him, and 
eventually hand him to the Romans for trial. All of the authors refer 
to those authorities and leaders as Jews. They note the agitation against 
Jesus, the harassment of his disciples and of the apostles, and the Jewish 
role in the Crucifixion with varying degrees of emphasis and attention. 
For example, Malalas and the Chronicon Paschale state: “as recorded 
truly in the sacred scripture, so that the Jews said ‘in truth he whom 
we crucified was the son of God.’””” 

Furthermore, adhering to patristic teachings, in the sections under 
the Emperor Vespasian, many chroniclers recall the destruction of 
Jerusalem and of the Temple, which took place during his reign, as 
punishment for the crucifixion of Jesus.* At this juncture, the ninth- 
century chronicler George the Monk inserts sections of the anti- 
Judaizing homilies of the popular fourth-century Church Father John 
Chrysostom in order to reinforce this argument.** The depiction of 
the Jews as guilty of crucifying Jesus and as punished for their crime 
several decades later presents a composite negative image of Jews as 
both perpetrators of evil and as victims of their crime, whose suffering 
is both deserved and justified. 

The image of the Jew crucifying Jesus and rejecting Christianity also 
occurs in contexts which are connected neither to Jesus, his disciples, 


2 The following blame the Jews for the Crucifixion: Malalas, 10:14; Jeffreys, 128; 
Chronicon Paschale, 1:411,8-10, 19-22; 413, 5-10; George the Monk, 1:8:3, 317, 
7-318, 20; Kedrenos, 1:175, 307, 13-22; Constantine Manasses, 1975-1978 [1980-85]. 
Synkellos notes that the calamities of the Jews date from the Crucifixion, 394, 21-22; 
Adler, 472. Zonaras and “Leo Grammatikos” do not blame the Jews. 

The destruction of Jerusalem as punishment for the Crucifixion: Malalas, 10:45; 
Jeffreys, 138; Chronicon Paschale, 1:461, 21-462, 7; Synkellos, 417, 1-8; Adler, 493-4. 
All three cite Eusebius. George the Monk 2:8:10, 401, 11-403, 15; Kedrenos, 1:213, 
374, 7-376, 5. There are no links to the Crucifixion in the works of Zonaras, Leo 
Grammatikos, and Constantine Manasses. 

4 George the Monk 1:8:3, 312, 11-314, 22. John Chrysostom, bishop of Constan- 
tinople (398-404) delivered his famous eight homilies against Judaizing Christians 
in Antioch in 387. Chrysostom was probably the most popular of the Greek Church 
Fathers. There are over 2000 manuscripts of his works, which were quoted throughout 
the centuries (“John Chrysostom,” Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium (Oxford, 1991) II, 
1057-8. See the article by Patrick Andrist in this volume. On Chrysostom’s views and 
influence: Simon, Verus Israel, 306-38. 
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and the apostles Peter and Paul nor to the destruction of Jerusalem. 
For example, the anonymous author of the seventh-century Chronicon 
Paschale compares the Persian King Choesroes II, whose forces con- 
quered Jerusalem and destroyed its churches in 614, to Judas Iscariot 
and repeats that Jesus “born of Mary was crucified by the Jews.” The 
ninth-century George Synkellos, who does not insert extensive anti- 
Jewish citations from Church Fathers, states that Lamech, the descen- 
dant of Cain, is “a type of the Jewish people, the slayers of the Lord, 
who crucified the Saviour.”** The twelfth-century chronicler Michael 
Glykas compares the punishment of the Jews who crucified Christ to 
Cain as both wander the earth.”” Such statements reinforce a negative 
portrayal of Jews and may reflect an embedded antagonism prevalent in 
Byzantine society which was consistent with Orthodox Christianity.* 

The images of Jews as crucifiers and deniers of Christ which appear 
in all of the chronicles derive from a variety of sources. For example, 
Malalas introduces material based on the Acts of Pilate, a popular 
fourth-century book of New Testament Apocrypha which exonerates 
the Roman prefect of guilt for sentencing Jesus to death and portrays 
him favorably.” The author of the Chronicon Paschale uses lists from 
earlier chronicles and features lists of Roman consuls, the Fasti Sicculi, 
and many quotations from Scripture.” We have noted that George the 
Monk includes excerpts from the anti-Judaizing sermons of John Chrys- 
ostom. The different sources used in the narratives on Jesus indicate the 
foci of the different chroniclers, which emerge in their treatments of 
other subjects. In conclusion, however, their presentations of the mate- 
rial generally convey an image of Jews who are guilty of deicide. 

Jews also appear as perpetrators of violent attacks against Christians 
and as detractors of the Christian religion, in the case of the killing 


> Chronicon Paschale, 1:729, 6-7; Whitby and Whitby, 183. 

36 Synkellos, 9,6-8; Adler, 12. 

37 Michael Glykas, Biblos Chroniké, 224, 10-16. For a summary of Glykas’s polemic 
against the Jews: Kuelzer, Disputationes Graecae, 189-192. On anti-Jewish arguments 
in Glykas’s Theological Chapters: Magdalino, The Empire of Manuel I Komnenos, 
1143-1180 (Cambridge, 1993), 372-86. 

38 On embedded anti-Jewish bias: De Lange, “Jews and Christians in the Byzantine 
Empire,” 24-7; Av. Cameron, “Byzantines and Jews,” 249-74. 

%° Malalas 10:14; Jeffreys, 127-28. This depiction suits Malalas’s view of a good 
Roman officialdom, as the Roman emperor eventually would become Christian vs. 
bad Jews, guilty of the Crucifixion. 

* Chronicon Paschale, 1:362-429; Fishman-Duker, “Anti-Jewish Arguments,” 
112-4, 
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of Stephen and the incitement against the apostles. Physical violence, 
including murder and mutilation of corpses, is recalled as a malevolent 
act against Christian individuals or groups during wars, revolts, and 
periods of unrest, which include Jewish attacks against Christians.*' It 
is the ninth-century chronicler Theophanes, however, who includes 
several instances of Jewish violence against Christians. For example, 
he notes that Jews slaughtered Christians in Alexandria in 412-413, 
and tortured and hanged a Christian boy at Immon (Inmestar) in 415.” 
These incidents do not appear in the works of George the Monk, “Leo 
Grammatikos,” John Zonaras, or Constantine Manasses. 

In addition to the above examples, Jewish violence against Chris- 
tians also forms part of a composite image in which Jews appear as 
rebels against imperial authority or civil disturbers. Such is the case of 
the rioters in Antioch in 608 or 609 who murder the patriarch, attack 
Christians, and insult Christianity.* In several instances, Jews do not 
appear to be acting alone but are joined by others, such as Samaritans 
in 529 and 555, or by the Persian conquerors in the case of the Persian 
conquest of Jerusalem in 614.“ An exception is the seventh-century 
Chronicon Paschale which does not mention Jewish participation in 
the Samaritan revolts under Justinian, the riots in Antioch in 608 or 


41 See note 29; Av. Cameron, “Blaming the Jews: The Seventh-Century Invasions of 
Palestine in Context,” Travaux et Mémoires 14 (2002): 57-78 argues that accusations 
of Jewish violence against Christians “most often takes the form of stock allegations 
against Jews...and that Jews and Judaism constitute themes which are exploited so as 
to play a defining role in Christian theological formulations,” 78. Cameron, however, 
does not cite the Chronicon Paschale which, unlike Theophanes, does not “blame the 
Jews” for the massacre of Jerusalem’s Christians in 614. 

* Theophanes, 1:81:30-82:3, Mango/Scott, 127; Kedrenos, 1:336, 589, 14-20 (Alexan- 
dria); Theophanes, 1:83:10-14, Mango/Scott, 129; Kedrenos, 1:336, 590, 3-6 (Immon). 

* Theophanes, 1:296:15-297:10, Mango/Scott, 425-6; Kedrenos, 1:406, 712, 9-713, 
13; Zonaras, III, 14:14 (302) on Antioch in 608. G. Dagron and V. Déroche, “Juifs et 
chrétiens dans Orient du vii® siécle: Introduction Historique,” Travaux et Mémoires 
11 (1991): 19-22, date the violence in Antioch in 609. 

“ On the chroniclers’ treatment of the Jewish role in the Samaritan revolts against 
Justinian: Y. Dan, “On Jewish-Samaritan Relations in Late Byzantine Palestine,” Zion 
41 (1981): 67-76, reprinted in: Studies in the History of Palestine in the Roman-Byzan- 
tine Period, ed., O. Irshai (Jerusalem, 2006), 11-21, especially 14-19 (Hebrew). For the 
Samaritan revolts, see entries under John Malalas, Chronicon Paschale, Theophanes 
the Confessor, George Cedrenus: R. Pummer, Early Christian Authors on Samaritans 
and Samaratinism (Tubingen, 2002). Yaron Dan doubted Jewish participation in the 
Samaritan revolts. On the alleged massacre of 90,000 Christians by Jews during the 
Persian invasion of Jerusalem: Theophanes 1:300, 30-301, 5, Mango/Scott, 431; Ked- 
renos, 1:408, 715, 7-15; Leo Grammatikos 148, 12-16; Zonaras, IIJ:14:15 (307). See 
note 29; Dagron and Deéroche, op. cit., 20-5. 
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609, or any Jewish collaboration with the Persians in the massacre of 
Christians in Jerusalem in 614. Unlike Theophanes, the author of the 
Chronicon Paschale does not accuse these Jews of sedition or anti- 
Christian violence or vengeance.* Kedrenos and Zonaras apparently 
gleaned from Theophanes, and not the Chronicon Paschale, which 
was rarely used, since their works convey the more prevalent negative 
image of violent, anti-Christian Jews. 

Furthermore, Jews are associated with Christian heresies and her- 
etics. Hence, they appear as enemies of Imperial Orthodoxy. For 
example, in the dialogue of the Circus Factions prior to the Nika riots 
in Constantinople in 532, Theophanes refers to the use of the epithets 
“Jew” and “Samaritan” as insults leveled at the Green Monophysite 
group.” Moreover, Jews are associated with specific Christian heresies 
as well. For example, the Chronicon Paschale refers to heretical works 
as “Jewish writings” and links the Jews with Nestorians, while Theo- 
phanes, Kedrenos, and “Leo Grammatikos” link the forced conversion 
of the Jews by Leo III to that of the Montanists.” From Theophanes 
on, Jewish advisers appear as those who are ultimately responsible for 
the adoption of Iconoclasm by Emperor Leo III in 727.* Therefore, 
Jews are guilty of Iconoclasm’s double sin of desecration of icons: blas- 
phemy against Orthodox Christianity, and by implication, the perse- 
cution of iconophiles, namely Orthodox Christians. The alleged Jewish 
role in promoting Iconoclasm is repeated in all of the later chronicles, 
including that of the twelfth-century Constantine Manasses, whose 
only reference to Jews after their defeat by Hadrian in 135 is their role 
in initiating Iconoclasm.” 


* Chronicon Paschale, 1:619, 14-21 (Samaritans); 669, 16-19(Antioch); 704, 13-18 
(Persians); Whitby & Whitby, 111, 149-150, 156 and notes; Dagron and Déroche, 
op. cit., 20-1. 

‘© Theophanes, 1:181:35-182:25, Mango/Scott 276-277 and notes. Malalas 15:15 
(Jeffreys, 218-219) describes the Monophysite Green circus faction as murdering Jews 
in Antioch in 490. Theophanes relates that the Orthodox Blues associated Greens with 
Jews. On Jews and circus factions: A. Cameron, Circus Factions: Blues and Greens at 
Rome and Byzantium (Oxford, 1976), 149-152; on Theophanes’s “circus dialogue,” 
318-33. 

*” Chronicon Paschale 1:635, 13-15; Whitby and Whitby, 133 (Nestorians); Theo- 
phanes, 1:40]: 21-25, Mango/Scott, 554-5; Kedrenos, 1:453, 793:12-17 (Montanists). 

* Theophanes, 1:401:29-402:4, Mango/Scott, 555-556; Kedrenos 1:450, 788, 1-789, 
13; Leo Grammatikos, 173, 17-175, 1; Zonaras, III:15:3 (339). George the Monk 2:9:33, 
735ff. attributes the emperor’s adoption of Iconoclasm to a consultation with Jewish 
lads. 

* Constantine Manasses, 4140-4160 (4206-4224). 
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Moreover, Jews may influence others, such as Muslims, to act 
against the Christians or the Christian faith. Theophanes recalls that 
the Jews, “Christ’s enemies,” recommend that Caliph Umar remove 
crosses from buildings in Jerusalem,” and notes the display of Jewish 
hatred toward Christianity by forcibly converted Jews who eat before 
partaking of the Eucharist.» George the Monk’s narratives on Jews 
who voluntarily become Christians also mention Jews who voice their 
hostility towards Christianity and Christians.” In conclusion, nega- 
tive images of Jews as haters of Christianity, collaborators with non- 
Christians against Christians, and propagators of heresy are present 
throughout the chronicles. 


IV. RIOTERS AND REBELS AGAINST DIVINELY 
SANCTIONED AUTHORITY 


Jews appear as rioters, instigators of public disturbances, and rebels 
against the sole legitimate rule on earth, namely the Roman emperor 
whose authority derives from divine will. Therefore, all subjects must 
obey him. Revolts are viewed not only as lése majesté but also as a 
sin against the divine world order and its representative, the emperor 
(and by extension, imperial officials and appointees), who embod- 
ies the divinely designated temporal authority and the manifestation 
of Christian political supremacy.” Disturbances and revolts against 
the emperor and his officials or against figures of the church on the 
local level are described either as part of planned initiatives, such as 
the Samaritan revolt against Justinian, or the collaboration with the 
Persians in 614, or outbursts such as the riots in Antioch in 608. These 
outbursts, described above, involve violent actions specifically directed 
against Christians as well as against imperial authority. 

It is noteworthy that Jews appear as rebels or fomenters of trouble 
against legitimate authority even under pre-Christian, that is, pagan 
Roman emperors. Such events include the Great Revolt (66-70 C.E.) 
and the rebellion during the reign of the Emperor Hadrian (132-135). 


50 Theophanes, 1:342:21-25, Mango/Scott, 476. Kedrenos 1:431, 754, 15-20. 

51 See note 46. 

% For example: George the Monk, 2:9:18, 654:19-656:11. 

5 Dagron, Emperor and Priest, passim; Mango, Byzantium, 189-200; Jeffreys, “Atti- 
tudes,” 223-8. Malalas even notes pagan emperors such as Vespasian as “most sacred,” 
(10:44; Jeffreys, 137). 
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Jews receive suitable punishment for these revolts.** Malalas inserts a 
relatively detailed section on Jewish riots in Antioch during the reign 
of Gaius Caligula (37-41) which spread beyond the borders of the 
city. In fact, in Malalas’s chronicle, cases of Jewish insubordination 
even antedate the establishment of the Roman Empire. For example, 
in his unique version of the story of the Maccabees, the Jews are pun- 
ished for the revolt against Antiochus IV and do not emerge as the 
venerated martyrs or heroes of the Apocrypha.** Thus, in this mid- 
sixth century chronicle, the image of the Jew as rebel has historical, 
pre-Imperial roots and it persists in later periods. After Constantine, 
the image of Jews as rioters or rebels against Christian/Roman author- 
ity may form part of a composite image as the enemy of Christ and 
Christianity and a disturber of social and political order. 

Like all rebels against legitimate authority, Jews receive well-deserved 
punishment for the sin of their revolts and riots. The consequences 
of such acts include the inevitable failure of the rebellions and dis- 
turbances and the death, injury, defeat, and humiliation of their Jew- 
ish perpetrators. We have noted the examples of the revolts in Judea 
in the first and second centuries. Later on, Theophanes mentions a 
revolt of the Jews in Palestine in 351 which results in the destruction of 
“their whole race” and “their city Diocaesaria.”*’ Hence, the composite 
negative image of the Jews as both treasonous rebels and recipients 
of justified punishments for their evil deeds. Although other peoples 
revolt against the Empire, only Jews (and to a lesser degree and briefly, 
the Samaritans) seem to bear the brunt of repeated anti-Christian and 
anti-Imperial accusations.* 


5¢ Fishman-Duker, “Second Temple,” and idem., “The Bar Kochva Rebellion in 
Christian Sources,” in The Bar Kochva Revolt: A New Approach, eds., A. Oppenheimer 
and U. Rappaport (Jerusalem, 1984) 233-42 (Hebrew). 

55 Malalas 10:20, Jeffreys, 130. 

6 Malalas 8:22, Jeffreys, 108-9; Bikerman, op. cit., attributes the account to a source 
based on a Seleucid version of the revolt. 

5%? Theophanes, 1:40, 20-3; Kedrenos, 1:299, 524, 11-21. 

°8 This tendency increases after the Persian and Arab invasions. Dagron and Déro- 
che, “Juifs et chrétiens dans l’Orient de vii* siécle,” and especially Av. Cameron, “Blam- 
ing the Jews,” and Déroche, “Pélemique anti-judaique et émergence de l'Islam,” Revue 
des études byzantines 57 (1999): 141-99. 
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V. CONVERTS TO CHRISTIANITY 


Jews who convert to Christianity are favorable figures. The chronicles 
include conversions of individuals and of groups of Jews. Conversions 
of individuals take place either following miracles, such as a cure of 
illness or an escape from death, which may occur as the result of an 
encounter with a holy man who heals or rescues the desperate Jew. 
The saint convinces the Jew by personal example or by eloquent per- 
suasion that Christianity is indeed the true faith. For example, the 
story of Attikos, bishop of Constantinople in 409-410, who admon- 
ishes, heals, and baptizes a paralytic Jew appears in several texts.*° The 
ninth-century chronicler George the Monk incorporates several selec- 
tions from the popular hagiographical anthology entitled The Spiritual 
Meadow, written by John Moschos in Byzantine Palestine in ca. 600. 
Although in the source, holy men are monks in the Judean desert, 
George the Monk places these stories at different locations and in dif- 
ferent times. It is not clear how or why these accounts are inserted at 
the particular point in the chronicle.” The inclusion of these vignettes 
suits the purpose of his work of instructing the reader in Christianity. 
In all of these accounts, the Jew who converts to Christianity appears 
as good, faithful, and saintly, even prior to his conversion. He has 
Christian friends and companions who help him. Occasionally, the 
good, believing convert struggles against his former co-religionists and 
family members. He comes to the truth on his own or as a result of 
seeing the light after an encounter with miraculous or sacred or pious 
good Christians. The convert contrasts with the malevolent Jews. His 
devotion to the new faith is noted favorably. Even as early as Malalas’s 
chronicle, such expressions of adherence to the new “true” faith occur 
during the first century when a woman, miraculously healed, dedicates 


°° Theophanes, 1:81, 16-19, Mango/Scott, 125; George the Monk, 2:9:10, 605, 6-9; 
Kedrenos, 1:335, 587, 15-19; Zonaras, III: 13:22 (237). The Chronicon Paschale relates 
the tale of the pious Eugenius who proved the truth of Christianity when challenged 
by a Jew by eating a serpent and remaining alive. The Jew subsequently converted 
(1:536, Whitby & Whitby, 27). For the conversion of the wealthy Jew, Benjamin of 
Tiberias in 628 through the persuasion of the Emperor Heraclius: Theophanes, 1:328, 
15-22. On conversion: Dagron, “Judaiser,” Travaux et Mémoires 11 (1991): 359-80. 

6 On the hagiographical and literary context of George the Monk’s conversion sto- 
ries, Ljubarskij, “George the Monk,” 260-263. George the Monk, 2:9:18, 654, 19-656, 
11; Kedrenos 1:392, 686,22-688, 2; George the Monk 2:461,19-463,19. 
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a statue to Christ in Paneum (Caesarea Philippi).*' In the chronicles, 
the Jew who finds the way to Christianity is often a good person from 
the outset and is destined to adopt the true faith. He is neither inher- 
ently evil nor demonic. Persuasion, example, or a miraculous event 
may bring about his conversion. 

Mass conversions of groups of Jews occur as a result of a decree, 
such as that of Leo III in 721/2 or Basil I in 873. These new Chris- 
tians are neither as devout nor as sincere as individual converts. For 
example, Theophanes relates that in 721, Leo III forced the Jews and 
the Montanists to accept Orthodox Christianity and the Jews were 
baptized against their will “and then washed off their baptism.”® In 
the case of Basil, the Jews are persuaded to become Christians through 
generous gifts.” For the most part, however, the image of the convert 
is a positive one. He is a good Jew. The forced converts whose sincerity 
is suspect form a negative image. 


VI. PossEssoRS OF KNOWLEDGE AND DUPES 


In addition to the major images described above, there are two minor 
ones, which appear less frequently in Byzantine chronicles. Interest- 
ingly, they contradict each other and may be considered as opposites: 
the figure of the Jew as possessor of knowledge or authority and that 
of Jews as dupes who suffer because of their foolishness. The image of 
the Jew as one who possesses sole knowledge of an important secret is 
much more prevalent in the Latin West.“ The Byzantine chroniclers 
“Leo Grammatikos” and Kedrenos relate that a Jewess possesses sole 
knowledge of the location of the Virgin Mary’s robe, a relic sacred to 
Christians.® Perhaps a variation on the theme of a Jew who possesses 
knowledge is the Jew as an adviser to the emperor. In this instance, 


61 Malalas 10:12, Jeffreys, 126-7. 

& See note 46. 

5 Theophanes Continuatus, Chronographia, 95:341, 9-342, 7; Kedrenos, 589, 241, 
22-242, 2; Leo Grammatikos, 256, 10-12; Zonaras, IV: 16:10 (35). 

6 ©. Limor, “Christian Tradition, Jewish Authority,” Cathedra 80 (June 1996): 
31-62 (Hebrew), contends that the Western, Latin sources on wise Jews may derive 
from Eastern traditions. 

6 Kedrenos, 2, 614; Leo Grammatikos, 114, on Jewish knowledge of the location 
of the shroud of the Virgin Mary. Limor, op. cit., 48-9; Kedrenos 2,494,5-495,11 and 
Zonaras IIJ:2: 1-19 combine two images in an account in which wise Jews convert to 
Christianity after witnessing a miracle performed by Saint Sylvester. 
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Jews give bad advice which leads the emperor to heresy, as in the case 
of Iconoclasm, as we have noted above, or point out the location of 
crosses on buildings in Jerusalem to the Caliph Umar, who proceeds 
to tear them down. Hence, the wise Jew may play either a positive 
or a negative role. 

Jews also appear as a victim of stubbornness, obtuseness, and stu- 
pidity. They are fooled by Muhammad and become Muslim, or fol- 
low a false Messiah, or are murdered by the Greens in Antioch.” The 
attempt by the pagan Emperor Julian to rebuild the Temple of the Jews 
in Jerusalem concludes with an earthquake and subsequent fires. In 
these cases, Jews suffer the consequences of their errors of judgment. 
They are passive and thus differ from Jews who are punished because 
of their participation in riots and revolts against the Empire or in anti- 
Christian activities. 

Jews also appear in the material classified under Roman or Byz- 
antine emperors simply as a group among the other ethnic groups 
in the Empire and as suffering, along with Christians, from disabili- 
ties imposed by the Caliph.” This type of notice which mentions Jews 
along with other peoples is rare and does not mitigate the cumulative 
effect of the mainly negative items on the Jews elsewhere in the texts. 


6° On Iconoclasm, see note 47; on the crosses, note 50. Limor, “Christian Sacred 
Space and the Jews,” in From Witness to Witchcraft: Jews and Judaism in Medieval 
Christian Thought, ed., J. Cohen (Weisbaden, 1996), 55-77, especially 72-3. 

8? Theophanes, 1:333,1-12, Mango/Scott, 464 (Jews think Muhammad is the mes- 
siah, convert to Islam, become disaffected but remain Muslims and teach Muslims 
anti-Christian ideas—a combination of two images); Theophanes, 1:40, 19-20; Ked- 
renos 1:453, 793, 10-2 (Jews are deceived by a Syrian false Messiah); Malalas 15:15, Jef- 
freys, 138-9 (On hearing that the Greens of Antioch murdered Jews and burned their 
corpses, the Emperor Zeno asks: “Why did they burn only the corpses of the Jews? 
They ought to have burned live Jews too.’) The latter clearly expresses an extremely 
negative view of Jews. 

6 Theophanes 1:52; Mango/Scott, 81-82; Kedrenos 1:300, 525-526; Zonaras, III: 
13:12(62); George the Monk 2:9, 3, 543,8-544,8. Both Theophanes and Kedrenos refer 
to the Jews as “unbelieving.” Malalas, Chronicon Paschale and “Leo Grammatikos” do 
not include an account of the Emperor Julian’s failed attempt to rebuild the Temple 
in Jerusalem in 362. 

® Theophanes 1:446, 21-26; Mango/Scott, 616 (Both Jews and Christians have 
marks on their hands); 1:452, 27-29, Mango/Scott, 624 (Jews and Christians are forced 
to become Muslims. Christian women demonstrate their piety through martyrdom. 
Apparently Jewesses did not do so.) 
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VII. ConcLusIon 


By and large, images of Jews in Byzantine chronicles tend to be nega- 
tive, with the exceptions of their depiction in the ancient period before 
Jesus and the accounts of sincere converts to Christianity. The overall 
negative impression is reinforced by the fact that Jews are not men- 
tioned in most of the texts for long periods of time except in their 
capacity as enemies of Christianity and perpetrators of violent revolts 
against the Empire, for which they receive the punishment which they 
deserve. Hence, we may conclude that Byzantine chroniclers generally 
present unfavorable images of post-Biblical Jews. It must be recalled 
that as Orthodox Christians, chroniclers were heirs to the positions 
of the Church Fathers, which were repeated in sermons and tracts of 
leading Byzantine churchmen, such as Maximos the Confessor (sev- 
enth century) and the Patriarch Photios (ninth century).” From the 
fourth century, humiliating Imperial laws, albeit sporadically enforced, 
provided visible’ proof of patristic anti-Jewish teachings.” Jews were 
granted Imperial protection and usually allowed to practice their reli- 
gion. Forcible conversions were rare. Images of Jews in the chronicles, 
therefore, always must be considered with this background in mind. 

Despite the overall negative tone, it must be noted that the chroni- 
cles differ with each other. For example, the ninth-century chronicles 
of Theophanes and George the Monk and the eleventh-century Ked- 
renos who borrows heavily from both are clearly the most negative 
of the chroniclers. In contrast, the twelfth-century John Zonaras is 
much more straightforward and neutral. Such variation comes from 
the individual predilections of the different chroniclers. 

The effects of Islamic expansion and conquest of substantial parts of 
the Empire, Arab attacks on Byzantine territory, and the iconoclastic 
controversies have been suggested as the reasons for the increase in 


7 On Maximos: C. Laga, “Judaism and Jews in Maximus Confessor’s Works: Theo- 
retical Controversy and Practical Attitude,” Byzantinoslavica 51 (1990): 177-88; on 
Photios: A. Sharf, Byzantine Jewry, 85-6; C. Mango, The Homilies of Photius, Patriarch 
of Constantinople (Cambridge, 1958). 

71 Stroumsa, “From Anti-Judaism to Anti-Semitism.” For imperial legislation: 
A. Linder, The Jews in Roman Imperial Legislation (Detroit, 1987). On the reinforce- 
ment of humiliating legislation at the Imperial Council of Trullo in 692 and sub- 
sequent Byzantine law books: S. Baron, A Social and Religious History of the Jews 
(Philadelphia, 1960), If, 174-90. 
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anti-Jewish expression in the ninth century.” For some, these existen- 
tial crises seem to have strengthened alleged historical proof of Jewish 
malevolence, with the Jews possibly serving as a type of surrogate for 
the powerful and triumphant Muslims.” While this hypothesis may be 
applied with possible success in the case of government policies, art, or 
church sermons, it is not entirely valid regarding the chronicles. For 
not only Theophanes, George the Monk, and Kedrenos present few 
and negative images of the Jews, but the Chronographia of Malalas and 
the Chronicon Paschale, which antedate the emergence of Islam and 
Iconoclasm hardly refer to post first-century Jews, and their few refer- 
ences tend to be negative. Indeed, despite Malalas’s extensive treat- 
ment of Justinian, whose reign was characterized by a pro-Orthodox, 
anti-“heretical” and anti-Jewish policy, the chronicle is silent on Jews 
of that time.” 

It is tempting to explain the silence or paucity of statements regard- 
ing post-Biblical Jews as a sign that Jews simply were one of the many 
ethnic groups of the Byzantine Empire, whose language and life-style 
were not very different from their Christian neighbors. The chronicles, 
however, contain hardly any statements in which Jews appear in a 
neutral manner or as fellow victims of Muslim policies, along with 
their Christian neighbors. In fact, there is no evidence of an “us” ver- 
sus “them” situation, in which Jews emerge as part of a united front 
of Byzantine Jews and Christians against a common enemy.” There- 
fore, it is clear that the chroniclers’ sin of omission is in fact a sin of 
commission. The teachings of Christian supersession maintain that the 
Jews after 70 C.E. were an accursed anomaly, punished because they 
were witnesses to the advent of Christ, but rejected and killed him. 


” See note 57. 

7 This theory has been proposed by D. Olster, Roman Defeat, Christian Response 
and the Literary Construction of the Jew (Philadelphia, 1994); and Corrigan, Visual 
Polemics, and is refuted vehemently by Déroche, “Pdélemique anti-judaique et émer- 
gence de l’Islam.” According to Cameron, “Byzantines and Jews,” in light of patristic 
anti-Judaism, the literary attacks against Jews and Judaism were indeed against Jews, 
and not against Muslims. 

74 This fact is pointed out by Scott, “Malalas, The Secret History, and Justinian’s 
Propaganda,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers 39 (1985): 99-109. On Jews during Justinian’s 
reign: A. Rabello, Giustiniano, Ebrei e Samaritani alla luce delle fonti storico-litterarie, 
ecclesiastiche e giuridiche (Milan, 1987). On legislation: Linder, op. cit., 46-53, 356- 
411; de Lange, “Jews in the Age of Justinian,” in The Cambridge Companion to the Age 
of Justinian, ed., M. Maas (Cambridge, 2005), 401-26. 

75 This idea has been proposed in the article by Robert (Reuven) Bonfil in this 
volume. 
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Hence, the chroniclers’ silence may well be an expression of a fun- 
damentally anti-Jewish position.” Furthermore, we have shown that 
Byzantine Jews usually appear negatively in the chronicles. The recur- 
rence of the same negative images and the relative paucity of positive 
or neutral ones speak for themselves. 

To be sure, Byzantine chroniclers did not demonize Jews in the 
manner of Latin Western European writers both before and particu- 
larly during the period of the Crusades and afterwards.” In addition, 
Revel-Neher has argued that, for the most part, images of Jews in 
Byzantine art are neither as hideous nor as diabolical as they are in 
Western European art.” The images of Jews in the chronicles do cor- 
roborate those found in the vast corpus of Greek and other Eastern 
Christian literature, such as polemics, sermons, Biblical commentaries, 
and hagiography.” Indeed, these largely negative images of Jews in 
the chronicles are a persistent feature of Byzantine historiography and 
a constant reminder to their copyists, translators, and readers of the 
triumph of Orthodox Christianity and the Empire of New Rome. 


© Similarly, M. Goodman, “Ignoring the Transformation of the Empire: Palestinian 
Rabbis and the Conversion of Constantine,” in The Talmud Yerushalmi and Graeco- 
Roman Culture, ed., P. Schaefer (Tiibingen, 2000) 2, 1-9, argues that Rabbinic silence 
about the conversion of the emperor may be explained by rabbinic hostility. I am 
grateful to Oded Irshai for this reference. Irshai, “Confronting a Christian Empire,” in 
Cultures of the Jews, ed., D. Biale (New York, 2002), 184-5, note no. 16. 

7” On images of Jews in medieval Western Europe: J. Cohen, Living Letters of the 
Law: Ideas of the Jew in Medieval Christianity (Berkeley, 1999); and S. Baron, A Social 
and Religious History of the Jews, XI: Citizen or Alien Conjurer (New York, 1967). 

78 Revel-Neher, especially, 95-113. Ninth-century Byzantine manuscripts, however, 
display definite anti-Jewish stereotypes in both Old and New Testament contexts. See: 
Corrigan, Visual Polemics, 27-76, and Brubaker, Vision and Meaning, passim, espe- 
cially 262-80. 

” On Jews in Syriac literature: A. Hayman, “The Image of the Jew in the Syriac Anti- 
Jewish Polemical Literature,” in “To See Ourselves as Others See Us”: Christians, Jews, 
“Others” in Late Antiquity, ed., J. Neusner and E. Frerichs (Chico, 1985), 423-42. 


JEWS AND JUDAISM IN EARLY CHURCH 
HISTORIOGRAPHY: THE CASE OF EUSEBIUS OF CAESAREA 
(PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS AND EXAMPLES) 


Oded Irshai 


In the early modern critical study of Patristics, Church History and 
Chronography are relative newcomers. They ‘erupted’ following the 
early-ground breaking work of the sixteenth-century Joseph Scaliger 
with his meticulous exploration of Christian chronography expressed 
in two of his major works: laying the foundations in his De emen- 
datione temporum (1583) and later in the attempt to reconstruct 
Eusebius’s Chronicon which he published in his Thesaurus temporum 
(1606).! The latter major work was in a way composed as a refuta- 
tion of the massive study Annales Ecclesiastici (1588-1607) by Car- 
dinal Cezare Baronius, who in turn composed his work in reply to 
the Protestant project on early Christian chronology and history by 
the group of scholars known as the Centuriators of Magdeburg (the 
Magdeburg Centuries). With all that, it was not until well in the sev- 
enteenth century that the first editions of Church Histories began to 
appear by Henricus Valesius. Following a lull of almost two centuries, 
the end of the nineteenth century witnessed yet another decisive and 
most remarkable advance in the field, whence members of the German 
school of Quellenforschung (source analysis) such as Franz Geppert 


1 See A. Grafton, “Joseph Scaliger and Historical Chronology: The Rise and Fall of 
a Discipline,” History and Theory 14 (1975): 156-83; Eadem, “From De die natali to 
De emendation temporum: The Origins and Setting of Scaliger’s Chronology,” Journal 
of the Warburg and Courtauld Institute 48 (1985): 100-43; Eadem, Joseph Scaliger, 
2 Vols. (Oxford, 1983-1993), where also earlier late Medieval scholarly attempts to 
come to grips with Eusebius’s chronographical work are discussed. 

As to studies on Eusebius’s premises and methods in comprising his Chronicon, 
see, A. Mosshammer, The Chronicle of Eusebius and Greek Chronographic Tradition 
(Lewisburg, 1979); W. Adler, Time Immemorial (Washington D.C., 1989); Eadem, 
“The Chronicle of Eusebius and Its Legacy,” in Eusebius, Christianity, and Judaism, 
eds., H. Attridge and G. Hata (Leiden, 1992), 467-91; and R. Burgess, “The Dates and 
Editions of Eusebius’ Chronici canones and Historia ecclesiastica,” Journal of Theologi- 
cal Studies, n.s. 48 (1997): 471-504; see also Eadem (with the assistance of W. Wita- 
kowski), Studies in Eusebian and Post-Eusebian Chronology (Stuttgart, 1999). 
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and Georg Schoo and others published the first fruits of their analyti- 
cal research tracing the origins of the sources used by the early Church 
Historians.” The latter in turn was followed by the first critical editions 
of Eusebius’s Church History in the now celebrated series of the GCS 
(= Die griechischen christlischen Scriftsteller der ersten Jahrhunderte, 
with later additions to the historical corpus).? 

In recent decades one can discern a new wave of interest in the field 
whereby research is being focused more and more on the genre itself, 
its unique literary constructs, and above all on its governing motifs.‘ 

Following the current and prevalent trend, I wish to examine more 
closely one theme of these early Christian treatises, which could be 
labeled as the “Jewish theme.” I do not mean merely the sense in 
which Jews and Judaism were depicted, but rather the place of the 
“Jewish component,” so to say, in the overall composition of the work 
History and its role in the shaping of its content.* The importance of 


2 F, Geppert, “Die Quellen des Kirchenhistorikers Socrates Scholasticus,” Studien 
zur Geschichte der Theologie und der Kirche 3 (1898): 1-134; and G. Schoo, Die erh- 
altenen schriftlischen Hauptquellen des Kirchenhistorikers Sozomenos (Berlin, 1911), to 
which one may add also the earlier work of L. Jeep, “Quellenuntersuchungen zu den 
griechschen Kirchenhistorikern,” Jahrbuch fiir klassische Philologie Supplementband 
14 (1885): 105-54. 

3 A special volume of studies has been devoted as an appraisal of this excellent and 
leading scholarly enterprise, see J. Irmscher and K. Treu, eds., Das Korpus der greich- 
schen christlischen Schrifsteller: Historie, Gegenwart, Zukunft (Berlin, 1977). 

* Since the early eighties of the twentieth century, this trend has taken pride of 
place, in the course of which a multitude of studies devoted to a variety of aspects 
have been published. An exhaustive list of these monographs, as well as individual and 
multiple authored collections of papers, is well beyond the scope of this short study. 
Thus, a small selection of that wide ranging matrix in chronological order will suf- 
fice. S. Calderone, ed., La storiografia ecclesistica nella tarda antichita (Messina, 1980); 
B. Croke and A. Emmett, eds., History and Historians in Late Antiquity (Sydney, 1983); 
G. Chesnut, The First Christian Historians, 2nd ed. (Macon, 1986); H. Lappin, Von 
Constantin dem Grossen zu Theodosius II. Das christlische Kaisertum bei den Kirche- 
historikern’ Socrates, Sozomenus und Theodoret (Gottingen, 1996); G. Trompf, Early 
Christian Historiography: Narratives of Retributive Justice (London, 2000); G. Marasco 
(ed.), Greek and Roman Historiography in Late Antiquity: Fourth to Sixth Century 
A.D. (Leiden, 2003). 

> The centrality of this notion can be gleaned already from Eusebius’s fashioning 
of the chronology of the world history in his Chronicle, whereby Abraham was seen 
to be the initial figure in human history, as Grafton and Williams have recently sur- 
mised following Eusebius’s testimony (Chronicle, ed. R. Helm, 187) that: “the fall of 
Jerusalem and the death of thousands of Jews on the same day on which they cruci- 
fied Jesus (Eusebius)—gave a clear sign of providential direction and the last step 
needed for the whole world to be open to Christianity,” A. Grafton and M. Williams, 
Christianity and the Transformation of the Book: Origen, Eusebius, and the Library 
of Caesarea (Cambridge, 2006), 141. See also Burgess (supra note 1). The presence 
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this inquiry lies in the fact that these works were instrumental in the 
formation and crystallization of early Christian self-identity perhaps 
more than any other form of Christian writing. The presence of a Jew- 
ish component in Eusebius’s History is a well-established fact, though 
so far it has not received the attention that it deserves. The following 
chapter is an attempt to fill in this scholarly void by offering some pre- 
liminary observations on the topic and by setting some guidelines for 
future research. Yet before embarking on our enquiry it is important 
to take note of the following points. 

The chronological boundaries of Eusebius’s History marked the point 
of departure for his later followers, primarily in the Greek-speaking 
Christian cultural milieu, beginning with Gelasius of Caesarea, whose 
work is lost,° the Neo-Arian Philostorgius of which segments of his 
twelve book History were preserved for posterity via Photius’s Bib- 
liotheca (cod. 40),’ and culminating with the most prominent repre- 
sentatives of this genre in the fifth century, the so-called “synoptic 
successors,” namely, Socrates Scholasticus, Sozomen, and Theodoret 
of Cyrrus.* And though the last three harbored some reservations 


and impact of the Jewish / Hebrew chronology on the computation of Christian lin- 
ear chronology was demonstrably acute as seen in Julius Africanus’s Chronography, 
see, Africanus, apud, Eusebius, Praeparatio Evangelica, X, 10, 6, however, Eusebius’s 
perception of chronology differed from that of Africanus’s primarily on theological- 
ideological grounds. While the latter advocated the centrality of the eschatological 
trait in chronological investigation, the former rejected its significance for the overall 
Christian message, denying the accuracy of the biblical chronology not to mention 
the highly mythical timelines of the early Greeks and Egyptians—but at the same time 
preferring the chronological record presented by the Septuagint to the one recorded in 
the Hebrew Bible, see, Grafton and Williams, ibid., 148-62. In the wake of the above 
uncertainty, Eusebius opted (or maybe was even coerced) to begin his more certain 
chronological account with Abraham (ibid., 168 and H. Inglebert, Interpretatio Chris- 
tiana. Les mutations des saviors (Cosmographie, géographie,ethnographie, histoire) dans 
[Antiquité Chrétienne (30-630 apres J.C.) (Paris, 2001), 504-5), who was later to appear 
as the initial figure in the history of mankind as seen in Eusebius’s opening remarks of 
his Ecclesiastical History (I, 2, 4~8). This fact for all intents and purposes signified the 
common natural background of the history of the people of the Bible and placed them 
in one and the same historical arena. However, see also Grafton and Williams (ibid., 
235) claim that Eusebius (and Origen) chose to introduce “alien elements—barbarian 
and non-Christian—into the (Christian ) fabric” and its significance. 

6 That is unless we accept the view that Rufinus of Aquilea plagiarized it. 

’ The traditional attribution to Photius has recently been called into question by 
E. Argove, “Giving a Heretic a Voice: Philostorgius of Borrissus and Greek Ecclesi- 
astical Historiography,” Athenaeum 89 (2001): 497-524 at 515-7. For a recent Eng- 
lish translation with notes, P. Amidon, Church History, Philostorgius: Church History 
(Atlanta, 2007). 

8 Among the latter, Socrates seems to take pride of place. 
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concerning Eusebius’s historiographic enterprise, they nonetheless 
refrained from surveying the same terrain and openly pronounced 
his work canonic.’ That said, however, one cannot escape noting that 
Eusebius’s successors forged their accounts in an utterly different 
political and cultural atmosphere from his own, for they were no lon- 
ger at the mercy of a persecuting pagan empire. This stark contrast was 
noticed years ago by Arnaldo Momigliano, a master of historiographic 
research himself, who commented that, “With all his gifts Eusebius 
could not shape his historiography in such a way to envisage situations 
in which it would be impossible to separate what belonged to Caesar 
from what belonged to Christ.”! 

Eusebius’s followers did not only canonize his historical narrative 
by beginning theirs from where he left off (i.e. Constantine’s days), 
but they also followed his thematic agenda by focusing much of their 
presentation of contemporary history on the struggle between Christi- 
anity and the heretical world, however they defined the battling sides, 
and throughout not losing sight of the goal of presenting a universally 
unified empire under a Christian umbrella.” 

With Eusebius’s deep influence on his successors established, 
and given their deep indebtedness to his pioneering enterprise, it is 
only incumbent on us to probe at this opening stage of our inquiry, 
whether they continued to follow his thematic guidelines. In more spe- 
cific terms, did they incorporate in their histories a discernible “Jewish 
component”? Our quest in this case is justified and enhanced by the 
sheer fact that Sozomen opens his opus with the following remark: 


My mind has been often exercised in inquiring how it is that other men 
are very ready to believe in God the word, while the Jews are so incredu- 
lous, although it was to them that instruction concerning the things of 


* See for instance the introductions of both Socrates and Sozomen to their respec- 
tive Histories (though on this aspect they differ in style and emphasis). Both begin 
their treatises where Eusebius terminated his own History, i.e in the days of Con- 
stantine. In the case of Socrates, his prime sources for the period of Constantine and 
his followers was Rufinus (or the lost history of Gelasius of Caesarea); on that aspect 
consult the introduction of G. Hunsen to the recent critical edition of Socrates’s His- 
tory, GCS, NF Bd.1( Berlin, 1995), XLITI-XLVIH. 

© A. Momigliano, The Classical Foundations of Modern Historiography (Berkeley, 
1990), 141. 

4 See P. Allen, “The Use of Heretics and Heresies in the Greek Church Histori- 
ans: Studies in Socrates and Theodoret,” in Reading the Past in Late Antiquity, ed., 
G. Clarke (Rushcutters Bay, 1990), 265-289; and H. Leppin, “The Church Historians 
(I): Socrates, Sozomenus, and Theodoretus,” in G. Marasaco (supra, note 4), 220. 
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God was from the beginning imparted by the prophets who likewise 
made them acquainted with the events attendant upon the coming of 
Christ before they came to pass.... When I consider this matter it seems 
reasonably remarkable to me, that the Hebrews [Sozomen seems to 
use rather carefully the distinction between “Hebraios” and “Ioudaios” 
applied earlier in Eusebius’s writings] did not anticipate, and, before the 
rest of men, immediately turn to Christianity.” 


There should be no doubt here as to the fact that Sozomen’s outcry 
reflected a genuine and grave disappointment in the face of contem- 
porary Christian failure in attracting the Jews to embrace the new 
faith." 


2 Sozomen, Church History, 1, 1 (NPNF edition). The polemical distinction jn 
Eusebius’s terminology between Hebraioi roughly denoting the early Biblical Israelites 
as opposed to the Joudaioi denoting the Jewish Ethnos living under the constraints of 
the Mosaic Law, to be found among other treatises in the opening chapters of his His- 
tory, has been much discussed in recent scholarship, see J. Ulrich, Euseb von Caesarea 
und die Juden. Studien zur Rolle der Juden in der Theologie des Eusebius von Caesarea 
(Berlin, 1999), 59-68, 79-88; and A. Kofsky, Eusebius of Caesarea against Paganism 
(Leiden, 2000), 102-10. More recently, Aaron Johnson has devoted a lengthy analysis 
of Eusebian usage of the same terminology in his Praeparatio Evangelica, arguing that, 
“The Jewish ethnos, Eusebius emphatically declares, arose as a corrupted form of the 
Hebrew ethnos as a result of Egyptianization before the exodus of the people under 
Moses. Eusebius can thus undergird an essentially anti-Jewish sentiment by retell- 
ing Jewish history as a deviation from the larger story of the ancient Hebrews,” Eth- 
nicity and Argument in Eusebius’ Praeparatio Evangelica (Oxford, 2006), 94-125, at 
p. 94. In Eusebian chronological terms, the Jews and the Jewish kingdom ended their 
role in history and lost their heavenly guardianship when Vespasian crushed their revolt 
and destroyed Jerusalem, all of which occurred on the same day that they crucified Jesus, 
thus vindicating Christianity’s cause, Eusebius, Chronici Canones. trans. Jerome, ed. 
J. Fotheringham (Oxford, 1923), 269: “Oportuit enim in isdem diebus paschae eos 
interfici, in quibus Salvatorem cruci, fixerant.” Obviously, Eusebius was aware of the 
time that lapsed between the two events. His statement could be interpreted in either 
of the following ways: first, as a way of attaching special emphasis to the “day of Pas- 
cha” (in much the same way the rabbis interpreted the accumulation of bad omens 
and disasters which befell the Jewish people on the ninth of the month of Ab). But it 
could also be seen as a way of imprinting upon his readers the contraction of time in 
salvation history. See our observations infra, 820. 

3 Tn this instance, I do not share Teressa Urbainczyk’s attempt to downplay Sozo- 
men’s dismay, claiming that he “does not say that all Jews persist in their error, but 
only that they were less willing than the Greeks to recognize the signs,” T. Urbain- 
czyk, “Observations on the Differences between the Church Histories of Socrates and 
Sozomen,” Historia 47 (1997): 355-73, at 365. Nothing of this sentiment is discernible 
in Sozomen’s statement. There is no sense of relativism in his saying, to the contrary 
the mood is of utter dismay, see the following note. It would seem that Sozomen’s 
grave feelings had to do with his Palestinian background and more specifically with 
his ancestral family and village Bethulia situated on the southern edge of the Gaza 
district, a family and an extended converted close social circle in an area that under- 
went a rather swift transformation to Christianity, cf. Sozomen, Historia Ecclesiastica, 
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However, this probing question from the mid-fifth century failed 
and still fails to resonate with current scholars in the field. One can 
glean from the recent (at least that of the last two decades) and current 
growing wave of scholarship on early Christian historiography, that 
indeed very little attention has been devoted to this topic and when 
dealt with it was carried out in a rather unsatisfactory manner.'* 

The time has finally come to revert back to the earlier manifestations 
of the so-called “Jewish theme” in the work of the Father of Christian 
Historiography. 

At least in regards to Eusebius, one may skip the somewhat apolo- 
getic tone with which we have so far been presenting the issue. For, 
in the course of the preface to his History where he sketched out the 
plan for his all-encompassing enterprise to portray the path of the 
Church in history from its “seemingly sectarian” grassroots to a per- 
secuted minority and up to its initial stages as a universal force,’ he 


V, 15. However, Eran Argove’s recent insinuation that Sozomen’s ancestors might 
have come from Jewish stock is less than likely, see his, “A Church Historian in Search 
of an Identity: Aspects of Early Byzantine Palestine in Sozomen’s Historia Ecclesias- 
tica,” ZAC 9 (2006): 367-96, at pp. 374-5. 

4 T have in mind the monographs on Socrates Scholasticus (otherwise excellent 
studies) by T. Urbainchiq, Socrates of Constantinopole: Historian of Church and State 
(Ann Arbor, 1997) and her article (cited supra note 13); and M. Wallraff, Der Kirch- 
enhistoriker Sokrates: Untersuchungen zu Geschitsdarstellung, Methode und Person 
(Gottingen, 1997). Wallraff maintains (ibid., 135-145) that Socrates had parted ways 
with the Eusebian model (compare R. Markus, “Church History and Early Church 
Historians,” Studies in Church History 11 (1975): 1-17, at 9-11). A slightly more 
dismissive tone on the same issue in regards to Eusebius’s “continuators” has been 
recently voiced by Hartmut Leppin, (supra note, 11), pp. 252-3: “Eusebius defined as 
one of his main themes the fate of the Jews. This does not make much impact on the 
Church historians.” In fact the latter sentiment is quite common. Jews and Judaism 
do not seem to invoke much scholarly interest even in a study devoted to Socrates’s 
fifth-century historical and cultural worlds. Their presence is treated in regards to 
commonplaces like the impact of Julian the “apostate” on later fourth- and fifth-cen- 
tury historiography, and in relation to their involvement in rather esoteric episodes 
in history, see, B. Babler and H.-G. Nesselrath (hrsg.), Die Welt des Sokrates von Kon- 
stantinopel (Miinchen, 2001) (passim). 

In a forthcoming paper, “Christian Historiographers’ Reflections on Fifth-Century 
Alexandrian Jewish Christian Violence,” I propose to demonstrate a rather different 
impression at least in regards to Socrates's History narration of contemporary history, 
whereby the Jews do seem to have a very noticeable presence not only in the narrative 
but also a substantive role in shaping the inner traits of the account. 

S The most obvious query that comes to mind in this context concerns the demo- 
graphic expansion and geographic spread of Christianity in the Roman Empire. A 
pioneering and thought-provoking model has been set by the late K. Hopkins, JEChS 
6 (1998): 185-226. For a rather different model of the demographic expansion of 
Christianity, one which claims that until the end of the fourth century the numbers 
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included in a very conspicuous place in the thematic table of contents 
the following proclamation: “To this [previous theme, on heresy and 
heretics] I will add the fate of the Jews from the moment of their plot 
(éniBovAn) against our Saviour.” While the theme concerning the Jews 
is actually one of a list of six and as such would seem at first sight to 
be engulfed by the other governing themes (among which we find the 
dissemination of the true doctrine and the creation of a barrier against 
heresy, (i.e. the transmission of the true doctrine via the authorized 
succession of bishops (51ad0xn), as well as the treatment of persecu- 
tion and martyrdom), a closer and attentive reading of the Eusebian 
narrative (indeed, coupled with a quantitative assessment) seems to 
betray another impression altogether. In fact Eusebius’s opening state- 
ment cited above can and should be regarded as an understatement. 
For the Jews or matters concerning Jews or Judaism (in their wider 
sense) seem to occupy a substantial portion of five out of the ten books 
of the History.’® 

Having said that, it seems to me that in the sphere under discussion 
Eusebius too has not fared that well in modern scholarship. Much of 
the scholarly effort still revolves around the intricacies of the Quellen- 
forschung (source criticism in its widest form) of the narrative, and less 
on his understanding of individual themes or their contextualization 
within the overall narrative structure of his History.” In all of these 


of Christians in the empire was far less meager than so far assumed in the scholarly 
world and with a substantial difference between urban and rural areas, and also allow- 
ing for the existence and growing influence of a segment of society that could be 
labeled as “semi-Christians,” see now R. MacMullen, The Second Church: Popular 
Christianity A.D. 200-400 (Atlanta, 2009), 111-4. MacMullen’s model, if accepted, 
opens a new array of questions relating to the current portrayal of the status of ethnic 
minorities within the early Roman Christian imperial setting, see further our com- 
ments (infra, note 61). 

16 Suffice it to mention only a few of the topics dealt by Eusebius in the span of the 
first five books, that is, the primordial and biblical history of the Hebrews at the center 
of which Eusebius focuses on figures like Adam, Abraham, and Moses, who serve as 
prefigurations or heralds of Christ. In the same vein, we find great emphasis on the 
unfolding pre-destined sequence of events leading from the days of Herod the Great 
to the destruction of the Temple. Last but not least in this short list are the events 
leading to the Bar Kochba Revolt, which sealed the fate of the Jews. 

” Much scholarly effort has been put into deciphering the source material and 
its usage in Eusebius’s narrative, if only to mention some important advances in the 
field since B. Gustafson’s, “Eusebius’ Principles in Handling his Sources as found in 
his Church History, Books I-VII” SP 2 (1961): 429-44; R. Grant’s influential study, 
Eusebius as a Church Historian (Oxford, 1980). In the same vein one may regard 
M. Hardwick’s study, Josephus as a Historical Source in Patristic Literature through 
Eusebius (Atlanta, 1988), but very little is devoted to the underlying concepts and 
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otherwise most welcome additions to the scholarly output on early 
Christian Historiography, the Jewish component has so far unfortu- 
nately been relegated to relative obscurity.” 

Having stated the above, it is important to emphasize at the open- 
ing of our discussion its modest scope. Rather than dealing with the 
wider range of explicit references and inferences on the Jews and Juda- 
ism in Eusebius’s narrative, many of which would merit an in-depth 
study (though this would represent the rule rather than the excep- 
tion within the overall Eusebian apologetic strive), the scholarly goal 
intended here is to examine closely the more intricate and implicit 
Jewish components (here, in two inter-related instances), in the hope 
of facilitating a different reading of the Eusebian narrative. 

The first instance concerns the highly condensed hagiographic por- 
trayal of James the Just and his martyrdom. The second concerns Euse- 
bius’s preoccupation with genealogy, particularly the Davidic lineage. As 
will become apparent, both instances share some points and both were 
linked in Eusebius’s mind to the wider context of the succession lists 
and the dissemination of the authentic and authorized tradition within 
the early Church, seen no doubt as the ultimate barrier against heresy. 


I. JAMES THE JUST IN EUSEBIUS’S HisTORIA ECCLESIASTICA 


It is well known that Jesus’s Davidic descent was followed xat& c&pxa 
(= after the flesh) in the confines of the Jerusalem mother Church by 
the appointment of James “the Lord’s Brother” as the local shepherd. 
Following a long career as a local leader, described in detail in the 
Book of Acts, James was put to death in a vicious manner in the year 
62 C.E. at the instigation of the Jewish leaders and by the hands of a 


premises behind the narrative. Apart from the above, it is important to draw attention 
to yet another recent comprehensive study by S. Inowlocki, Eusebius and the Jewish 
Authors: His Citation Technique in an Apologetic Context (Leiden, 2006). A rather 
different scope with a more thematic view in mind has been offered in some other 
studies cf. G. Chesnut, (supra, note 4); M. Gédecke, Geschichte als Mythos: Eusebs 
“kirchengeschichte” (Frankfurt a.M., 1987) and more recently G. Trompf (supra, 
note 4). 

18 With all its meticulous treatment of “the Jewish Theme” in the Eusebian History, 
Grant’s (supra, note 17, pp. 97-113) effort is predominantly focused on the interplay 
of the sources within Eusebius’s narrative. However the most welcome set of studies 
in the volume edited by W. Attridge and G. Htta, (supra, note 1) adds some important 
reflections on the topic. 
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local mob. The most elaborate and somber account of this gruesome 
act was imparted to us by Hegesippus via Eusebius’s narrative. 
However, prior to our close reading of Hegesippus’s account, a few 
introductory remarks on James are in order. James emerges from the 
New Testament literature as a somewhat enigmatic figure. Following 
Jesus’s crucifixion, James became the leader of the local, Jerusalem 
law-observant community, though some would contend that he was 
the leader of one faction within that community and from that stand- 
point he conducted the affairs of the Church as seen in the famous 
episode of the Apostolic Council of 48 C.E. (Acts, 15).!? However, 
little is known concerning the circumstances of James’s election to 
his office as well as his status within the leading apostolic circle sur- 
rounding Christ.” A stream of later traditions, some emanating from 
apocryphal sources, strives to establish a rather solid picture of James’s 
unequivocal primacy. This begins with a tradition quoted by Eusebius 
from Clement of Alexandria’s Hypotyposes (book seven) claiming that 
following the resurrection “the Lord gave the tradition of knowledge 
to James the Just and John and Peter” and they in turn handed it to the 
other Apostles who passed it on to the Seventy.’ Apparently this does 
not only place James in a position of superiority among the Apostles, 
but the chain of tradition and transmission described by Clement with 
its clear hierarchical setting very much resembles a similar structure 


1? William Horbury has recently presented a convincing picture of the earliest Jeru- 
salemite “Mother Church” community with its diverse makeup, see his, “Beginnings 
of Christianity in the Holy Land,” in Christians and Christianity in the Holy Land: 
From the Origins to the Latin Kingdoms, eds., O. Limor and G. Stroumsa (Turnhout, 
2006), 7-89, esp. pp. 55-67. 

20 See for instance among others Paul’s rather ambiguous statement Gal. I, 18-19 
(compare ibid. 2, 9), see the following note. 

21 Quoted by Eusebius, HE II, 1, 4. This could well be a disparate version of the 
same scene described by Paul in I Corinthians, 15, 3b-7 in which Christ’s revelation 
to James is in a secondary place, disclosing some sort of rivalry or contest between 
Peter and James. For a recent thorough survey of the scholarship on this particu- 
lar point as well as on other aspects concerning James’s figure and image, see now, 
M. Myllykoski, “James the Just in History and Tradition: Perspectives of Past and 
Present Scholarship” (Pt. I), Currents in Biblical Research 5 (2006): 73-122, at 84-87 
(I hereby like to thank my friend and colleague Sabrina Inowlocki for this most helpful 
reference). More on James as one of the “pillars” (otA01) of the formative Christian 
community in the time of Paul see R. Bauckham, “James and the Jerusalem Church,” 
in The Book of Acts in Its Palestinian Setting, ed., R. Bauckham (Grand Rapids, 1995), 
415-80, at 441-50. 
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described by the rabbis in the opening of tractate Avot of the Mishnah.” 
Apart from Clement's attestation concerning James’s superior position 
among his contemporaries, there are several other traditions which 
vindicate his primacy.” A later testimony to his glaring position at 
least among the local later (“uncircumcised”) Christian constituency 
is told by Eusebius: 


Now the throne of James (‘Ilax@Bov 8pdvov), who was the first to receive 
from the Saviour and the Apostles the episcopate of the church of Jeru- 
salem, who also, as the divine books show, was called a brother of Christ, 
has been preserved to this day; and by the honour that the brethren in 
succession there pay to it, they show clearly to all the reverence in which 
the holy men were and still are held by the men of old time and those 
of our day.” 


This is the context in which we encounter the Hegesippian tradi- 
tion, based most probably on the local Jerusalem Christian library or 


2 Avot, 1, 1. On the conceptual similarity, see A. Tropper, Wisdom, Politics, and 
Historiography: Tractate Avot in the Context of the Greco-Roman Near East (Oxford, 
2004), 208-40. 

3 Succinctly described by W. Horbury (supra, note 19), 57: “In what can be called— 
from the standpoint of the later Church—the mainstream of Christian tradition, this 
vast prestige of James the Lord’s brother is reflected and yet also domesticated by the 
repeated assertion, found in Clement...and then in Eusebius...that James was the first 
bishop of the Church in Jerusalem. Other contemporary writings, however, attest a far 
greater claim for James as the successor of Jesus and the bishop of bishops... These 
writings include the probably second-century Gospel according to Thomas (Logion 
12 of the Gospel of Thomas) and the third-century Syrian tradition preserved in the 
Clementine Homilies and Recognitions....and the Gospel according to the Hebrews 
quoted by Jerome in his short biography of James...points in the same direction.” 
By far the most compelling statement attributed to Jesus concerning James is to be 
found in the above-mentioned Logion, in which Jesus beseeches his disciples to “fol- 
low James whence and from ever they come, because for him alone heaven and earth 
were created.” (see M. Meyer (ed.), The Nag Hammadi Scriptures (New York, 2007), 
141). It would seem that Horbury holds that there is a straight line between James’s 
image in the NT and that proposed by later traditions. For a more nuanced scholarly 
evaluation of the various post apostolic, early patristic as well as Gnostic traditions, 
see Millykoski’s survey, (supra, note 21), Pt. II, ibid. 6 (2007): 11-98. 

4 HE VII, 19 ed. K. Lake, LCL. No doubt the displaying of James’s Throne to visi- 
tors (whoever and how many they were, for prior to the fourth century only a trickle 
of pilgrims arrived in Jerusalem) or local lay people and above all local clergy, greatly 
enhanced the image of the local Christian community. Attaching to this Sedes Jacobi 
its innate apostolic clout most probably bolstered the local church’s political claim for 
Apostolic supremacy at least within the Palestinian orbit. This claim realized to an 
extent in the seventh canon of the council of Nicaea, remained a source of extreme 
contention between the sees of Caesarea and Jerusalem for most of the fourth century, 
see recently my discussion, “The Dark Side of the Moon: Eusebius of Caesarea as an 
Ecclesiastical Politician,” Cathedra 122 (2007): 63-98 (Hebrew). 
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archive, handed down by its Judeo-Christian community. The records 
were received and presented by Eusebius with the highest esteem: 
“Hegesippus... belongs to the generation after the Apostles, gives the 
most accurate (dxpiBéotata) account of him (James).”” This would 
seem to be indeed an intentional exaggeration on the part of Eusebius, 
for Hegesippus’s career can and should be dated with much certainty 
to the latter decades of the second century. 


II. THE MARTYRDOM OF JAMES THE JUST 
(ACCORDING TO HEGESIPPUS) 


James’s death has been shown by the words of Clement already quoted, 
narrating that he was thrown down from the Temple battlement and 
beaten to death with a club, but Hegesippus, who belongs to the gen- 
eration after the Apostles, gives the most accurate account of him 
speaking as follows in his fifth book: 


25 Compare his appraisal in HE, IV, 8, 1 and IV, 22, 1. It is interesting to note that 
in Rufinus’s translation of Eusebius’s comment the reference to Hegesippus’s accuracy 
has been dropped. On Hegesippus’s life, career, and work, see the short survey by 
T. Halton, “Hegesippus in Eusebius,” StPat 17 (1982), 3: 688-93, and the still invalu- 
able study on Hegesippus’s Hypomnemata by Niels Hyldahl, “Hegesipps Hypomne- 
mata,” STh 14 (1960): 70-113; for an updated bibliography on Hegesippus, see now 
O. Skarsaune, “Fragments of Jewish Christian Literature Quoted in Some Greek and 
Latin Fathers,” in Jewish Believers in Jesus: The Early Centuries, eds., O. Skarsaune 
and R. Havalvik (Peabody, 2007), 338-45 at 338 note 42. Eusebius’s total reliance on 
Hegesippus’s Memoires in matters relating to the Apostolic and Post-Apostolic peri- 
ods is in need of closer scrutiny which is beyond the scope of this article. Suffice it to 
point out here that his dating of Hegesippus as belonging to “the generation after the 
Apostles” is in the least an exaggeration, for he flourished during the second half of 
the second century. To what ought we attribute this inaccuracy and excessive praise 
of this source? Should Eusebius’s choice here be attributed to the lack of sources at 
his disposal or was it a deliberate choice? While I am yet unsure of the answer, | 
think that William Adler’s recent work on Julius Africanus, who could certainly have 
been yet another potential Christian informant on that period, demonstrates how he 
glossed over this period, cf. W. Adler, “Iulius Africanus: Chronographiae—The Extant 
Fragments,” ed. M. Wallraff et al. and trans. W. Adler), GCS NF Bd. 15 (Berlin, 2007), 
XV-XVI. Some scholars have accepted at face value Eusebius’s assertion that Hege- 
sippus was of Jewish stock (cf. G. Lidemann, Opposition to Paul in Jewish Christian- 
ity (Minneapolis, 1989), 167), which would seem reasonable enough. See however, 
W. Telfer’s opposite view (infra, note 35). Recently-it has been asserted that Hegesip- 
pus’s account of James’s martyrdom was probably based on “some sort of Grund- 
schrift,” see Sh. Mitchell, Perfect Martyr: The Stoning of Stephen and the Construction 
of Christian Identity (Oxford, 2010), 82-4, see further infra, 819. 
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The charge of the Church passed to James, the brother of the Lord, 
together with the Apostles. He was called the ‘Just’ by all men from the 
Lord’s time to ours, since many are called James, but he was holy from 
his mother’s womb. He drank no wine or strong drink, nor did he eat 
flesh; no razor went upon his head; he did not anoint himself with oil, 
and he did not go to the baths.”” He alone was allowed to enter the 
sanctuary (ta hagia),”’ for he did not wear wool but linen, and he used to 
enter alone into the temple (ton naon) and be found kneeling and pray- 
ing for forgiveness for the people..... So from his excessive righteous- 
ness he was called the Just and Oblias, that is in Greek, “rampart of the 
people and righteousness” as the prophets declare concerning him.... 
Now, since many even the rulers believed, there was a tumult of the 
Jews and the Scribes and Pharisees saying that the whole people was in 
danger looking for Jesus as the Christ. So they assembled and said to 
James, “We beseech you to restrain the people since they are straying 
after Jesus as though he were the Messiah. We beseech you to persuade 
concerning Jesus all who come for the day of Passover (ten hemeran tou 
Passcha), for all obey you.... Therefore stand on the battlement of the 
temple (pinnacle, pterugion tou ierou) for because of the Passover all the 
tribes, with the Gentiles also, have come together.” —_ and they cried out 
to him and said: “Oh just one, to whom we all owe obedience...? And he 
answered with a loud voice: “Why do you ask me concerning the Son of 
Man? He is sitting in heaven on the right hand of the great power, and 
he will come on the clouds of heaven.” And many were convinced and 
confessed...and they (the Scribes and Pharisees) cried out saying: “Oh, 
oh, even the Just one erred.” ...And they fulfilled the scripture written 
in Isaiah (3, 10): Let us take the just man (aromen ton dikaion)... So 
they went up and threw down the Just, and they said to one another: 
“Let us stone James the Just” and they began to stone him since the 
fall had not killed him, but he turned and knelt saying: “I beseech thee, 
O Lord...forgive them for they know not what they do.” And while 
they were thus stoning him one of the priests of the sons of Rechab, the 
son of Rechabim, to whom Jeremiah the prophet bore witness, cried out 
saying: “Stop! What are you doing? The Just is praying for you.” And 
a certain man among them (the crowd) one of the laundrymen, took 
a club with which he used to beat the clothes, and hit the Just on the 


6 The different facets of his demeanor will be dealt with later on. The issue of 
refraining from the baths could, however, be interpreted in more than one way. On 
the one hand it could well reflect disdain on the part of James for heathen customs. 
But on another level it could be construed as reflecting some sort of reference to 
the highly charged “holy scent” about which see now, S. Harvey, Scenting Salvation: 
Ancient Christianity and the Olfactory Imagination (Berkeley, 2006), 201-6. 

27 Both Jerome in his Latin translation of Eusebius, and Epiphanius, (Panarion, 78, 
13, 5 compare ibid. 29, 4, 3) who had access to an entirely different tradition or had 
a varied Hagesippian tradition, interpreted this term as meaning sancta sanctorum or 
to &yta THY d&ytwv respectively. 
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head, and so he suffered martyrdom. And they buried him on the spot 
by the temple, and his gravestone still remains by the temple. He became 
a true witness both to Jews and to Greeks that Jesus is the Christ and at 
once (euthus) Vespasian began to besiege them. (Eusebius, HE II, 1-18 
ed. K. Lake, LCL) 


It ought to be stated from the outset that this most elaborate account of 
the harrowing event of James’s martyrdom should be studied in con- 
junction with the parallels found in other earlier near contemporary 
as well as later sources such as Josephus’s Antiquities (20, 197-200); 
the Nag Hamadi Second Apocalypse of James (61, 15-63, 32); Clement 
of Alexandria's Hypotyposes (apud Eusebius, HE, II, 1, 3-5; 23, 3); and 
last but not least in comparison with Epiphanius’s section on James 
in his Panarion.*® However, our task here is to confine our inquest to 
retrieving the deepest and unique facets of the Eusebian narrative. 

The text quoted above is indeed complex as much as it is enigmatic. 
In the past century or so, it has generated among scholars immense 
interest and still does today. 

Scouring the scholarship, one will encounter nearly endless attempts 
to resolve the problem of the historicity, and the veracity of the account. 
Hegesippus, as the reporter of the events, has been portrayed in these 
studies at times as a complete charlatan and at others as the ultimate 


78 Much of the scholarship on James’s portrait within these sources coupled 
with close observations on their interdependence has been carried out, for instance 
recently, by R. Bauckham, “For What Offence was James Put to Death,” in James the 
Just and Christian Origins, eds., B. Chilton and C. Evans (Leiden, 1999), 199-232, esp. 
pp. 201-18. While strongly and convincingly advocating the view of a missing com- 
mon source for the Second Apocalypse of James (from Nag Hamadi) and Hegesippus’s 
account, Bauckham tends to reject the possibility of any link between these sources 
and the descriptions in the Clementine Recognitions (ibid., 206). One could add to 
that that Epiphanius’s description of James’s conduct and martyrdom (Panarion, 78, 
13,2-14,6) though bearing some resemblance to the earlier, second-century sources, 
should be treated separately. For a recent thorough survey of the scholarship, see, 
M. Millykoski, (supra, note 23), esp. pp. 31-43, 63-83. See too the brief survey of the 
relevant sources on James accompanied by some valuable insights, in Y. Eliav’s recent 
study, “The Tomb of James, Brother of Jesus, as Locus Memoriae,” HTR 97 (2004): 
33-59, at 36-8 (see more infra, note 32). Of the sources mentioned by us here, the 
most significant for its historical kernel is obviously the account by Josephus, which 
has a bearing on the famous Testimonium Flavianum in Josephus, Antiquities, 18, 
63-4, on which see now A. Whealey, “Josephus, Eusebius of Caesarea, and the Testi- 
monium Flavianum,” in Josephus und das Neue Testament. Wechselseitige Wahrneh- 
meingen, hsgs., Ch. Béttrich und J. Herzer (Tiibingen, 2008), 73-116 at 108-15 (on 
James in Josephus), and see further Mitchel’s important observations, (supra, note 25), 
79-97. 
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bearer of the banner of truth.” Alongside the former efforts there 
have been ongoing attempts to discover the missing links between 
this earliest late second-century source on James and the first century 
events, as well as to try and solve the riddle of the links between the 
later traditions and their interdependence on each other. Another 
significant trend among scholars advancing a holistic interpretation 
of this convoluted account, seems to me to have been quite futile, not 
in the least because it was linked time and again to the issues of his- 
toricity and the constant search for the kernel of truth or an authentic 
core.*! Recent research, however, has put the entire treatment of the 
text on a new and more productive footing, namely, the deciphering 
of the symbolism radiating from James’s image, coupled with a much 
more vibrant attempt to expose the sources inspiring the formation of 
James’s image.” 

My own following comments are mainly aimed at adding another 
component, based on clues in the text itself and on a rabbinic parallel 
so far ignored in the discussion. It is my aim to expose two different 
components of the narrative: 


A. James’s unique profile and demeanor and the traits of imitatio in 
the story. 
B. Chronographic significance of the time of his martyrdom. 


Let us dispense first with the most conspicuous layer of the story, 
which is also the most overtly Christianized. It concerns the resem- 
blances presented in the narrative between James and the historical 


° Indeed the most comprehensive survey of the scholarship on James and his image 
has been offered by M. Millykoski, (supra, note 21), 73-122 and in Pt. I, (supra, 
note 23). 

3° See supra, note 25. Much in the same manner regarding the study of the Pseudo 
Clementine literature known to have been redacted during the fourth century, cf. the 
excellent in-depth survey of the problem and its bearing on our contemporary under- 
standing of the notion of “The Parting of the Ways” between late antique Judaism and 
Christianity by A. Yoshiko-Reed, “‘Jewish Christianity’” after the “‘Parting of the 
Ways’: Approaches to Historiography and Self-Definition in the Pseudo-Clementines,” 
in The Ways that Never Parted: Jews and Christians in Late Antiquity and the Early 
Middle Ages, eds., A. Yoshiko-Reed and A. Becker (Minneapolis, 2007), 188-231. 

31 See Millykoski (supra, note 23), 33-5. 

3 Most notably in the current wave of research are J. Painter, Just James: The 
Brother of Jesus in History and Tradition (2nd edn.), (Columbia, 2004), esp. pp. 118- 
32, and R. Bauckham in a series of articles most significant for our purposes here, the 
one mentioned supra, note 28. 
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role models he emulates in his actions and fate. It begins with James’s 
description as “Holy from his Mother’s womb” indicating divine elec- 
tion, which no doubt invoked the image of Samson the Nazirite, John 
the Baptist, and the prophet and priest Jeremiah, whose career as a 
prophet brought him within close reach of his own martyrdom. Above 
all however, James’s story is cast in a guise of an imitatio Christi.» 
James is perceived by the narrator to be the ultimate follower of Christ 
in essence and in practice, albeit in an earthly setting. This image is 
imparted by conjuring up in the minds of the believers formative sce- 
narios and anecdotes from the life of Jesus, albeit in a much contracted 
time frame. Thus, James’s final public appearance takes place on the 
eve of the Jewish Passover just as Christ. James is further portrayed as 
placed by the Scribes and Pharisees (the Satanic figures incarnate) on 
the pinnacle of the Temple (énxi 10 xtepdytov tod iepod) and tempted 
to deny Christ (compare Matthew, 4, 5-7). Finally, James is envisaged 
by his extreme ascetic conduct and via his priestly lineage (to which 
we shall return below) as being the earthly incarnation of the ultimate 
high priest (he is the only one to enter the Holy of Holies), the very 
same conceptual role attributed to Christ according to the Epistle to 
the Hebrews (7-11). On a deeper level, the emulation here is by far 
more significant, whereby James shares with Christ a similar role. In 
Hebrews (ch. 8), Christ is depicted as the heavenly high priest minis- 
tering in the heavenly temple which is at one level the archetype of the 
earthly sanctuary, but at the same time is superior and distinct from it 
in a way of a platonic dichotomy. James’s role in the earthly sanctuary, 
ministering as the high priest and entering the inner sanctum once a 
year, officiating in prayer and supplication devoid of any sacrificial 
offering parallels the ultimate sacrifice of Christ and his ministering 
on the one hand, but at the same time his way of ministering is dis- 
tinctly dissimilar from the earthly high priestly custom. Thus, James’s 
image is projected as mediating between the two cosmic realms, the 
earthly and the heavenly, well befitting his intercessory role.** Also as 


33 On the force and usage of imitatio and emulatio in regards to a multi-layered 
image of an historical or pseudepigraphic figure see the most useful recent theoretical 
insights offered by H. Najman, “How Should We Contextualize Pseudepigrapha? Imi- 
tation and Emulation in 4 Ezra,” in Florentino Garcia Martinez Festscrift, JS] (Suppl. 
Ser. 122), eds., A. Hilhorst, E. Puech and E. Tigchelaar (Leiden, 2007), 529-36. (I'd like 
to thank Hindy Najman for helping me formulate my thoughts on this matter). 

34 These comments are based on the perceptive observations of H. Attridge, The 
Epistle to the Hebrews: A Commentary (Philadelphia, 1989), in particular 216-224, 
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in the case of Christ according to the aforementioned Epistle, James’s 
martyrdom could and should be seen as a final sacrificial gesture at 
least in the sense that it ushered in the divinely retributive blow to the 
Temple. However, as we shall venture to demonstrate later on, in this 
latter sense James’s historic role, according to the Hegesippian narra- 
tive, eclipsed in some way the widely held notion that it was Jesus’s 
death that brought about the destruction of city and its temple. Hav- 
ing said that, it still would seem that all in all James’s portrayal by 
Hegesippus was meant to bolster his reputation and to serve as a clear 
vindication of his supreme image as Jesus’s rightful follower. 

The less conspicuous layers of the account are also, so to say, the 
most Judaized.** While the scholars mentioned above, among them in 
particular Bauckham, have aspired to place the Hegesippian James in 
its suitable historical and cultural setting as a product of biblical and 
post-biblical images, it is my intention to extend the chronological as 
well as the cultural boundaries of the milieu in which James’s image 
could have been molded. 

According to Bauckham,* the governing motifs in the narrative 
describing James’s tragic death, were modeled on the detailed plight 
of the anonymous persecuted man described in Psalm 118, verse 13: 
“I was pushed hard so that I fell”; verse 10: “Save us we beseech you 
{Hosanna}; verse 25: “The Stone the head of the corner” = Standing 
by the pinnacle of the corner...; verse 19: “Open to me the gates of 


compare Skarsaune’s (supra, note 25) 341-342. While Skarsaune is right in his por- 
trayal of the Hegesippian James as superior to the High Priest and in fact supplanting 
him, some of the examples he adduces as proofs are difficult to sustain. For instance, 
his claim that James was superior on account that unlike the High Priest he entered 
the Holy of Holies daily (ibid.), is unfounded. It cannot even be based on the implicit 
insinuations in Hegesippus’s account, and it should be rejected on account of Epipha- 
nius’s version of James’s priestly demeanor, for his entry to the Holy of Holies was 
only once a year (Panarion, 78, 13, 5). Also the claim that James was holy from his 
mother’s womb is not meant to exclude him from the laws regarding purity, and his 
abstention from going to the baths had nothing whatsoever to do with the laws of 
purity. Samson the Nazirite as well as Jeremaiah the prophet and priest who were holy 
from their mothers’ womb were still obliged to observe the laws of purity. 

% Tt is rather difficult to say whether this set of traditions with their overtly Jewish 
appearance tilts the perennial issue of Hegesippus’s Hebraic/Jewish origins in one way 
or another. On Hegesippus’s possible Hebrew background see Eusebius, HE IV, 22,8, 
on which see W. Telfer’s dismissive arguments, “Was Hegesippus a Jew?” HTR 53 
(1960): 143-53, and Skarsaune’s recent comments (supra, note 25), 339-40. 

*® Supra note, 28. Recently, Skarsaune (supra, note 25) adopted Bauckham’s 
observations. See too Mitchell (supra note 25), 83-4: Bauckham’s work is “founda- 
tional and compelling.” 
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‘Righteousness’ that I may enter through them” {= James} and more). 
And James’s nazirite and priestly conduct, which in the eyes of ear- 
lier scholars posed a great anomaly, were also modeled on a biblical 
antecedent, that of the figure of the eschatological priest in the future 
Temple, according to Ezekiel (ch. 44, 15-21): “But the priests, who are 
Levites and descendants of Zadok... they alone are to enter my sanctu- 
ary...they are to wear linen cloths. They must not wear any woolen 
garment...they must not shave their heads or let their hair grow long, 
but they are to keep the hair of their heads trimmed. No priest is to 
drink wine when he enters the inner court.” 

While on the face of it this biblical model does offer an attractive 
and somewhat comprehensive background, it nonetheless resonates as 
a rather artificial” setting for the enigmatic traits of James’s legend- 
ary figure and tragic martyrdom. Above all, it fails to contextualize 
the narrative’s unique details in a more contemporary cultural atmo- 
sphere. Moreover, although Bauckham’s insights seem to be helpful 
in the task of exposing the narrative’s literary tropes embedded in the 
biblical figure of James’s multi-layered image, the historical setting of 
the tradition is far too explicit to be denied further contextualization. 

It is my contention that the additional and significant clues to under- 
standing this enigmatic narrative lie somewhat hidden away in the last 
section of the Hegesippian tradition, that is in the reference to the 
priest from the Rechabites, whose appearance at the final moment on 
behalf of James seems rather bizarre. The presence of the Rechabites 
in the story, though noted by some scholars, were seen to present yet 
another biblically based trait, but at times also dismissed as a sheer 
corruption of the text.” 


%” One cannot escape this impression especially in regards to Bauckham’s analysis 
of James’s martyrdom in light of Psalm 118. 

38 Typical among the latter (as well as most accessible) is Kirsopp Lake’s note 
(ad locum, in the LCL edition): “This story is confused and improbable. The text of 
Hegesippus must be corrupt, for the Rechabim is only the Hebrew plural and merely 
repeats the previous phrase. Moreover, the Rechabites were a tribe of Kenites who 
were adopted into Israel (cf. 1 Chron. ii, 55 and Jer. 35, 19). There is no evidence that 
a Rechabite was ever counted as a Levite, or that the name was that of a sect to which a 
priest or Levite could have belonged (my emphasis). Epiphanius (Haer. 78, 14) replaces 
this mysterious Rechabite by Simeon the son of Clopas.” Put in that crude way, Lake 
seems to be probably right concerning the odd misuse of the singular and plural 
forms of the Hebrew name Rechabites, as well as the official tribal lineage between the 
Rechabites and the priestly families. However, he was unaware of the profound chain 
of traditions in the rabbinic sources identifying the Rechabites as intermarrying with 
members of the priestly families and becoming part of the priestly fold, so much so 
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The Rechabites, known from the days of Jeremiah (ch. 35, and First 
Chronicles ch. 2) as a clan of the house of the Kenites (the descendents 
of Jethro), assumed in obedience to their ancestral father Jonadab the 
son of Rechab an ascetic posture with an unclear aim. They refrained 
from drinking wine, cultivating the land, and lived in tents. Because 
they obeyed the commands of their forefather, unlike the Israelites 
who remained disobedient to the words of the Lord and the call of 
the prophets, they were to be rewarded: “There shall never cease to be 
a man of the line of Jonadab son of Rechab standing before me” (Jer- 
emiah 35:19), a clear allusion to their future priestly function.” Thus, 
however small and short-lived their appearance was in the biblical 
arena, it seems to have carried much greater weight with late Second 
Temple and early rabbinic circles. 

The two branches of the aforementioned Rechabite tradition bear- 
ing clear links between them are: 1. the “Story of the Rechabites” (dated 
between the late first and second centuries) incorporated in the much 
later (sixth or seventh century) Christian text known as the Narratio 
Zosimi.© 

2. A string of halakhic midrashim (Mechilta on Exodus, and Sifre 
on Numbers, roughly from the first half of the third century), betray a 


that they officiated at the Temple alter. Also, Lake’s note on the Epiphanian tradition 
points us in the direction of regarding that tradition as somewhat divorced from the 
Hegesippian version in Eusebius. 

*® If I am right and the Rechabites served as a possible model for James, this char- 
acteristic could also be tied with the symbol of an acquired priestly stance just like 
Melchizedeck, the archetype of an ultimate priest. 

* On this text see, M. James, Texts and Studies 2/3 (Cambridge, 1893): 96-108. On 
its possible early Jewish core which could be dated as early as ca. 100 C.E. or maybe 
even slightly earlier, see, B. McNeil, “The Narration of Zosimus,” JS] 9 (1978): 68-82; 
and J. Charlesworth, The Pseudepigrapha and Modern Research (Chico, 1981), 223-8 
and later in the introduction to his own edition and translation of the Story of the 
Rechabites. However, see C. Knight’s criticisms of the early dating and preference for 
a date ca. the end of the second century, ““The Story of Zosimus’ or “The History of 
the Rechabites’,” JSJ 24 (1993): 235-45. Recently however, Ronit Nikolsky in her dis- 
sertation, based on the close scrutiny of some of the peculiar details in The Story of the 
Rechabites claims that it is a late fourth-century exemplary ascetic narrative composed 
by monastic circles and later incorporated into the seventh-century Narratio Zosimi, 
R. Nikolsky, “The Provenance of the Journey of Zosimos (also known as The History of 
the Rechabites),” (PhD diss., Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 2003), 24-60 (Hebrew). 
While Nikolsky’s reservations concerning the Story of the Rechabites might be justi- 
fied to an extent they do not change the fact that there might have been an earlier layer 
to the tradition to which the rabbinic and Hegesippus lore are witnesses. In any case, 
as we shall venture to demonstrate, the parallels we are able to draw between the latter 
sources are a clear vindication of their unique early Jewish provenance. 
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much greater role for the Rechabites than that allotted to them by the 
bible. They function as a model of the ultimate mourners and interces- 
sors for the holy city and its Temple, constantly engaged in prayers for 
forgiveness on behalf of its dwellers, much the same role attributed to 
James. The composite set of customs attributed to the Rechabites in 
the above-mentioned streams of tradition is most revealing, present- 
ing the Rechabites in their most extreme ascetic garb. 

They refrained from drinking wine, and drank only water, kept a 
unique diet, they did not use razor on their heads and did not anoint 
themselves with oil, and entreated the Almighty to grant forgiveness 
to the people and respite for the city. What is so striking about their 
portrayal is the fact that they are described in no uncertain terms as 
part of the priestly fold (a clear fulfillment of Jeremiah’s prophecy).” 
Even more astonishing is that in an appendix to yet another highly 
enigmatic rabbinic tradition on the genealogy of the Patriarchal fam- 
ily, it is stated that Rabbi Joseph the son of Halafta, a member of a 
prominent Galiliean rabbinic family from the town of Sepphoris, was a 
descendent of the Rechabite clan.” Historical validity aside, the impact 
of the pedigree and image of the Rchabites seems to exceed their initial 
role within Jewish circles. 

Thus, according to the above, James was of Davidic as well as priestly 
descent, and at the same time a Rechabite by conduct and not merely 
a Nazirite as postulated by many scholars.” 


4 Jer. 35, 19. 

“ Palestininan Tal. Ta’aniot, 4, 2; Genesis Rabbah, 98, 13. R. Yossi and his father 
R. Halafta were renowned informants on Temple traditions. R. Yossi’s descent from 
the Rechabites (who served according to rabbinic traditions as temple servants (though 
not explicitly priests) might explain the following tradition in the Bab. Tal. Shabbat, 
118b: “R. Jose said: I have never disregarded the words of my neighbors. I know of 
myself that I’m not a priest. [Yet] if my neighbors were to tell me to ascend the dais 
(to recite the priestly blessing, Numbers, VI, 22-27), I would ascend it.” The intrigu- 
ing element in R. Jose’s saying was not the fact that he complied with their request 
which according to all medieval commentators amounted only to his ascent to the dais 
(without participation in the benediction itself), but rather the actual request which 
essentially reflected the common tradition that the Rechabites have fully assumed 
priestly duties. 

* In this I tend to follow William Adler’s assertions of Christ’s dual lineage, see his 
“Exodus 6:23 and the High Priest from the Tribe of Judah,” JThS 48 (1997): 24-47, 
and more recently in his short study, “The Suda and the High Priesthood of Jesus,” 
in For a Later Generation: The Transformation of Tradition in Israel, Early Judaism 
and Early Christianity, George W. Nichelsburg Festschrift, eds., B. Bow and R. Werline 
(Harrisburg, 2000), 1-12. 
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Given the strong leanings in the martyrdom segment of the Hegesip- 
pian narrative on the Halakhic/Mishnaic procedure of stoning (some- 
thing that is much more apparent in the parallel tradition found in the 
Second Apocalypse of James, and noted already by several scholars, 
to which one could add the rather strange clobbering on the head of 
James by the fuller),“ it should come as no surprise to us that James’s 
Hegesippian profile emanating from local Jerusalemite Judeo-Christian 
sources/archives is so conspicuously Jewish in its posture. 

Last but not least on our short list yet again in the same vain of imita- 
tio is the uniquely amplified view propagated by Hegesippus that James’s 
martyrdom immediately draws the wrath of God: “and so he suffered 
martyrdom...and at once (év8@d¢) Vespasian began to besiege them.” 

The immediacy emphasized here should be seen within the simple 
constraints of causal history well known in ancient historiography. 
Given the fact that according to Josephus, James was stoned by the 
Sanhedrin led by the high priest Hanan son of Hanan during the lull 
between the two Roman procurators Festus and Albinus, that is in the 
year 62, Vespasian’s siege in 67/8 would have seemed close enough in 
the contemporary frame of mind.* From the point of view of the local 
circles of the Church of the Circumcision (as they are nicknamed by 
Eusebius himself) the tragic effect of James’s demise served as a vindi- 
cation of their cause. But at the same time it solved a grave chronologi- 
cal as well as theological quandary for Eusebius’s divinely determined 
time-line. By then the concept voiced since the second century by the 
likes of Justin Martyr and Tertullian, that Jerusalem and its temple 
were destroyed as result of Christ’s crucifixion by the Jews, was a wide- 
spread notion.“ Thus, by maintaining the Hegesippian portrayal of 
James as a sort of an imitatio Christi and as a figure who was highly 
regarded in public opinion due to his supreme righteousness as a sort 
of an “extension” of Christ, Eusebius solved in a way the problem 


“# Mishna, Sanhedrin, 6, 4, on that and the clobbering on the head see my remarks, 
The Church of Jerusalem—From the “Church of the Circumcision” to the “Church of 
the Gentiles,” in The History of Jerusalem: The Roman and Byzantine Periods (70-638 
C.E.), eds., Y. Tsafrir and S. Safrai (Jerusalem, 1999), 61-114, at 73-4 (Hebrew). 

* ‘There is no need to dwell upon the gap of five or six years as Grant and others 
do. Causality or as it is known in current scholarship as “causal over-determination” 
served as a central trait in early Roman historiography, especially in Livy’s History, 
see recently, J. Davies, Rome’s Religious History: Livy, Tacitus and Ammianus on their 
Gods (Cambridge, 2004), 87-96. 

46 See G, Lampe, “A.D. 70 in Christian Reflection,” in Jesus and the Politics of His 
Day, eds., E. Bammel and C. Moule (Cambridge, 1984), 153-71, esp. pp. 166-71. 
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posed by the substantial chronological gap between Christ’s death and 
the final divine retributive blow by God the Father to avenge the death 
of his Son.” James himself served the task of an intercessor for the 
city just like his Jewish counterpart the priest Rabbi Zadok (note the 
similarity between the epithet Just and Zadok) did in the last forty 
years leading up to the destruction, years of atonement, fasting, and 
mourning.“ However, this theological quandary could have easily been 
explained by envisaging this gap in time as only a lull in the divinely 
determined plan in anticipation for the people’s repentance. 

Having said this, the question does arise as to what premise led to 
the creation of James’s image, and more so what in the circulating 
tradition made it so appealing to Hegesippus himself and even more 
so to Eusebius. 

Taking my cue from William Adler’s recent study on Julius Afri- 
canus’s life and works, I would say that Eusebius’s reliance on Hege- 
sippus should be regarded as based on a default mechanism. For Julius 
Africanus displayed rather great indifference towards the Church of 
his own time.” However, on second thought, it would seem that the 
“Jewishness” of James, the pillar of the church, the bulwark of the peo- 
ple, did serve Eusebius on another front, i.e. the historical preservation 
of the line of succession within the church. James was the quintes- 
sential representative of the formative age in the Mother Church of 


47 See Origen’s claim, Contra Celsum I, 47: “The same author (Josephus), although 
he did not believe in Jesus as Christ, sought for the cause of the fall of Jerusalem and the 
destruction of the temple. He ought to have said that the plot against Jesus was 
the reason why these catastrophes came upon the people, because they had killed 
the prophesied Christ; however, although unconscious of it, he is not far from the 
truth when he says that these disasters befell the Jews to avenge James the Just, who 
was a brother of ‘Jesus the so-called Christ,’ since they had killed him who was a 
very righteous man.” Compare ibid. II, 13 in his Commentary to Matthew, X, 17 and 
H. Chadwick’s note in his translation of Contra Celsum (Cambridge, 1980), 43, note 
2. The attribution of this statement to Josephus is doubtful, for no such saying is 
attested in Josephus’s Antiquities. Elsewhere (supra, note 44), 79-80, I have suggested 
that even if such an explicit statement is absent from Josephus’s works, it is implicitly 
insinuated in his presentation of the events leading up to the destruction of Jerusalem 
in book 20 of his Antiquities. 

48 Lamentations R. I, 5; Bab. Tal. Gittin, 56b. R. Yohanan b. Zakkai is quoted in the 
passage in Lamentations R. as saying to Vespasian: “If there had been (in Jerusalem) 
one more like him, though you had double your army, you would have been unable 
to conquer it.” The resemblance to the role and impact of James in the Hegesippian 
tradition is quite stark, see also Eliav (supra, note 28), p. 3, note 17. . 

49 W. Adler, “Sextus Julius Africanus and the Roman Near East in the Third Cen- 
tury,” JTAS 55 (2004): 520-50, at 546-50. 
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Jerusalem, and as such was the first in a formidable line of succes- 
sion of the elect (members of the family of Jesus) and the members of 
the college of episcopoi overseeing the affairs of the Jerusalem Church 
until yet another decisive moment in history, at least in the eyes of 
Eusebius (as clearly indicated in his Chronicon), the crushing of the 
Bar Kochba revolt. In Eusebius’s eyes, the end of Bar Kochba and 
the creation of the gentile Roman colony of Aelia sealed the fate of 
the Jewish city of Jerusalem forever. It brought with it the establish- 
ment of a new local Church, the Church of the Gentiles, reaching an 
apex in the time of Narcissus (end of second century).*° In this, so to 
say, unique historical-theological scenario, the local Church of the Cir- 
cumcision served yet again as the spiritual guardian of the city, until 
the “fullness of its time” a historical notion advanced by Eusebius in 
one of his later works, the Theophany.*! 

Hegesippus’s traditions concerning the divine election manifested 
in the Davidic lineage and succession within the Church of the Cir- 
cumcision, and at the same time the effort to strip the Jewish contend- 
ers to the same lineage of their royal garb can be seen as a corollary 
to the above.” This brings me to the second and final segment of my 
discussion. 

The second instance concerning the Jews in Eusebius’s historical 
narrative concerning the fall of Jerusalem and its aftermath deals with 
his treatment of the Davidic lineage as an important point of conten- 
tion between Jews and Christians, particularly in the context of the 
heightened and contradicting eschatological schemes in both camps. 
I would like to argue that in this case (as in his treatment of the early 
Paschal controversies (late second century)), Eusebius had one eye on 
the past, but as one of the most skilled ecclesiastical politicians of his 
age, had the other gazing at contemporaneous affairs as well as future 


°° [ have offered some preliminary comments on the symmetry between the two 
opposing lines of succession in the local church, see Irshai, (supra, note 44), 87-9. 
For more on the Jewish origins of the early leaders of the Jerusalem Church see, 
S. Mimouni, “La tradtion des évéques chrétiens d’origine juive de Jérusalem,” StP 40 
(2006): 447-66. 

>! TV, 20, based on Luke 21:24. 

*2 It is important to point out however an interesting exception to the latter Jewish 
claim, namely, the famous Gamaliel the respected leader of the Sanhedrin. However, 
while in the Book of Acts he is portrayed in a positive way, in the later Clementine 
Recognitions he is presented as a cryptic Christian in the aid of James and his com- 
munity. 
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eventualities.*? Be that as it may, his emphasis on this matter much 
pre-dated the actual criticism leveled at the Patriarchs which at times 
was clad in obsessive animosity towards those Jewish contenders to 
the Davidic lineage. Such was the case in Cyril of Jerusalem’s sneering 
remarks, or Epiphanius’s description with glittering joy of the Patri- 
arch’s secret conversion. This was disclosed to Epiphanius by a Tibe- 
rian Jew, Joseph, at the time a confident of the Jewish Patriarch who 
later converted and in reward for his services to the empire merited 
the title Comes. Both instances from the second half of the fourth cen- 
tury were later followed (early in the fifth century) by a hagiographi- 
cal story told by Lucian of Caphar Gamla describing the discovery of 
the remains of the first-century Gamaliel buried aside St. Stephen the 
Proto-Martyr.™ 

Following James’s death, local tradition has it that he was succeeded 
by yet another member of the Davidic family, Simeon son of Clopas, 
Jesus’s uncle. Simeon led the Jerusalem community until the ripe old 
age of 120, when in the days of Trajan he was martyred under the pre- 
text of being a descendent of the House of David and a Christian. Sim- 
eon’s martyrdom was the climax of a wave of persecution mounted by 
the Romans as early as Vespasian’s days and resumed by Domitian on 
the same account of the Royal lineage, to which we come now. In two 


3 See my study “From Oblivion to Fame: The History of the Palestinian Church 
(135-303 C.E.),” in (supra, note 19), O. Limor and G. Stroumsa, 91-139 at 109-12, 
some of my contentions there should however be slightly modified in light of Clem- 
ent Leonard’s recent comprehensive study, The Jewish Pesach and the Origins of the 
Christian Easter: Open Questions in Current Research (Leiden, 2006). 

‘4 Cyril of Jerusalem, Catechetical Lectures 12,17; Epiphanius of Salamis, Panarion 
30 (on the Ebionites); Lucian of Caphar Gamla, S. Vanderlinden, “Revelatio Sancti 
Stephani (BHL 7850-6),” REB 4 (1946): 178-217 (two Latin recensions). While Cyril 
plainly though viciously derided the Patriarchs’ lineage, the latter two exposed the 
Patriarchs as cryptic believers in Christ admitting his supreme and genuine power 
and authority. On the latter two instances see now, E. Reiner, “Joseph the Comes of 
Tiberias and the Jewish-Christian Dialogue in Fourth Century Galilee,” in Continu- 
ity and Renewal, ed., L. Levine (Jerusalem, 2004), 355-86 (Hebrew), and my own 
remarks, O. Irshai, “St. Stephen and Gamaliel: Relics, Politics and Polemics in Early 
Fifth Century Palestine,” in: “Ut Videant et Contignant”: Essays on Pilgrimage and 
Sacred Space, In Honor of Ora Limor, eds., Y. Hen and I. Shagrir (Ra’anana, 2011), 
49-69 (Hebrew). To all that one ought to add the fluctuating attitude towards the 
Patriarch and the office of the Patriarchate in late fourth-century imperial law, Codex 
Theodosianus, 16,8,8 (from 392); 16,8.13 (397); 16,8,15 (404); 16,8,17 (404) and espe- 
cially, 16,8,22 (from 415) and 16,8,29 (429, reflecting the cessation of the office), on 
these and other aspects of the history of the Patriarchate consult (among others), 
D. Goodblatt, The Monarchic Principle: Studies in Jewish Self-Government in Antiquity 
(Tiibingen, 1994). 
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separate anecdotes, which could be adduced to Hegesippus, Eusebius’s 
main source, we read in the first instance as follows: 


After the martyrdom of James and the taking of Jerusalem which imme- 
diately ensued, it is recorded that those apostles and disciples of the 
Lord. ... took council. ..and all with one consent approved Simeon...and 
it is recorded, moreover, that Vespasian after the taking of Jerusalem, 
gave orders that all the members of the family of David should be sought 
out, so that none of the royal tribe might be left among the Jews, and 
that for this reason a most terrible persecution once more hung over 
the Jews.* 


The second anecdote in Eusebius’s History which is easily linked to the 
previous one concerns the persecution in the days of Domitian, when 
the emperor gave orders that those who were of the family of David 
should be put to death, and some heretics (Jews?) brought an accusa- 
tion against the descendents of Jude (another brother of the Saviour 
after the flesh) that they were of the family of David and that they bore 
kinship to Christ himself. Eusebius then continues with Hegesippus’s 
detailed account of the trial of these descendents, recording the dia- 
logue between them and the emperor, their heroic stand resulting in 
their acquittal, which in turn enabled them to rule the churches.* 

The reliability of the testimonies should be called into question, 
for they seem to have no solid parallels in any other source. Indeed, 
the evidence concerning a wave of Roman persecution aimed at the 
“patriarchal family” (however one perceives the existence of this or 
another dynasty in a governing role so early in the history of post- 
Second Temple Jews) is more than slim.°” However it may seem, we 
are yet again facing here a Hegesippian tradition, a figment of the local 
“collective” Jerusalemite, Judaizing, or Judeo-Christian creative imagi- 
nation in the service of upholding a certain image. 

Without going into a detailed contextual discussion of these anec- 
dotes or indeed the entire Hegesippean/Eusebian set of episodes on 
the Roman persecution of the Davidic royal lineage, I would like 
to direct our attention towards the possible potential of an implicit 


55 Eusebius, HE, III, 11-2 (ed. K. Lake, LCL). 

56 Tbid., III, 19-20. 

*” The earliest historically reliable phase of the office of the Patriarch, that is during 
Judah the Patriarch days (the turn of the second century), see S. Stern’s careful study, 
“Rabbi and the Origins of the Patriarchate,” JJS 54 (2003): 193-215. 
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agenda reflected in these stories when seen through the looking glass 
of a seemingly parallel rabbinic anecdote. 

Both episodes of Roman persecution of the Royal House of David 
do not seem to share the same characteristics. On the one hand, we 
have a wave launched by Vespasian in the wake of the destruction of 
the Jerusalem Temple explicitly aimed at the Jewish descendents of 
David, with no hint about the outcome, and on the other, a second or 
even a third wave, directed particularly against the Christian Davidic 
branch (at the behest of a heretical/Jewish snitching), adducing Chris- 
tian perseverance as well as a presence of good tidings brought about 
by Divine providence. Thus if juxtaposed, we receive via Eusebius’s 
cut and paste methods (this time from Hegesippus’s Memoires) two 
conflicting images of seemingly similar events albeit in a linear presen- 
tation. But it seems that there might be more to it here. 

Putting aside Eusebius’s emphasis on the importance of the church’s 
struggle against heresy and the centrality of succession lists and sound 
tradition within the wider context of this struggle, it seems that the anec- 
dotes dealing with the Davidic lineage strike yet another cord in Eusebi- 
us’s concept of salvation history. As mentioned above, Eusebius devotes 
much of the first book of his History to the task of presenting the “first 
dispensation concerning Christ himself” as an essential part of handing 
down the history of Christian origins. In that he included not only the 
early prophetic utterances in the Bible in regards to Christ having come 
true (as in the case of Herod, the first foreigner king of Israel, in line with 
Jacob’s blessing of Judah (Genesis 49,10)), but also a lengthy discussion 
of the conflicting traditions in the Gospels regarding Christ’s genealogy, 
highlighting the important role of the relatives of Christ according to the 
flesh, (the so-called despousynoi) in recording and upholding the tradi- 
tions concerning Christ's Davidic descent. The aim of this, among other 
things, was to demonstrate a predestined “parting of the ways” which the 
Jews in Jesus’s period and afterwards failed to see and follow (and more 
so opposed), thus cementing their gloomy future. 

In this frame of mind, genealogy served as a tool in Eusebius’s 
presentation of Christianity’s novel message within an ideal of his- 
toric continuity. It would seem that genealogy as part of Christian- 
ity’s discourse of descent was instrumental in its rhetoric of salvation 


8 HE, I, 7.11 on the term despousynoi see J. Taylor, Christianity and the Holy 
Places: The Myth of the Jewish-Christian Origins (Oxford, 1993), 31-6. 
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and more so in the determination of its self-identity. I would like to 
suggest that along the line of argument apparent in earlier Christian 
apologists that Jesus restored authentic Hebrew practices and created 
a common past, his royal descent forged a common future destiny. 
In the conflicting traditions presented above, shared roots could have 
been expedient in providing a historical explanation for contemporary 
differences, and if I am right in tracing here a possible hidden agenda, 
one may even postulate a claim for supersessionism. 

Armed with this possible interpretation of Eusebius’s agenda, it is 
time to highlight a famous, though belated, rabbinical tradition which 
could serve as a later formulated counter-narrative to the Eusebian set 
of anecdotes on the Davidic descent. 

One of the most famous and most studied rabbinic tales describ- 
ing and explicating the atmosphere surrounding the Hurban (i.e. the 
destruction of the Second Temple and Jerusalem) is the fascinating 
story of Raban Yohanan ben Zakkai’s miraculous escape from Jerusa- 
lem and his encounter with the Roman commander Vespasian, soon 
to become emperor. The version from the Babylonian Talmud here 
presented, though one of the few and most probably the most recent 
one, is also the most elaborate. The entire tradition with its surprising 
ending has been studied in light of the Judeo-Christian dialogue, to 
which I am unable to allude here.” 

After his escape, Yohanan is presented before the emperor and 
towards the end of the ensuing fascinating dialogue between them 


°° On this important trope in the early Christian discourse, see D. Buell, Ethnic 
Reasoning in Early Christianity (New York, 2005), 103-15. (On Justin Martyr’s under- 
standing of Christian descent and peoplehood.) These notions tie in well with the 
ideological usage of Episcopal succession lists as a barrier against heresy. On possible 
Jewish precedents for such usages of genealogy and succession lists , see the interesting 
parallel pointed out by T. Thornton, “High-Priestly Succession in Jewish Apologetics 
and Episcopal Succession in Hegesippus,” JThS 54 (2003): 160-3. 

® Most prominently in G. Hasan-Rokem’s study The Web of Life—Folklore in 
Rabbinic Literature: The Palestinian Aggadic Midrash Eikah Rabba (Tel Aviv, 1996), 
183-203 (Hebrew). Another bold and ingenious attempt to re-explore this well trod- 
den terrain of the Legends of the Hurban, is J. Yuval’s study, ““The Lord will take 
Vengeance, Vengeance from His Temple’—Historia sine ira et studio,” Zion 59 (1994): 
351-441, at 362-73 (Hebrew). Yuval discusses the role of Titus in the destruction of 
the Temple and his devastating fate with an eye on Christian parallel legends exempli- 
fying the notion of vindicta salvatoris, thus creating and solidifying a complex matrix 
of Judeo-Christian readings of the Destruction of the Temple in Late Antique and 
Medieval lore (see further note 64). 
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he poses to the emperor a set of wishes which are granted by Ves- 
pasian: “Grant me Yavne and its sages, and the dynasty of Rabban 
Gamaliel, and a physician to heal Rabbi Zadok” (Babylonian Talmud, 
Gittin, 57B)." 


6\ In this context it is important to tackle the rather problematic issue whereby the tra- 
dition cited here appears in the Babylonian Talmud rather than in any parallel Palestinian 
rabbinic source. To add to the confusion, one ought to note that the tripartite request 
by Rabbi Yohanan is formulated in a cross between Aramaic and Hebrew. If indeed as 
postulated, the encounter described here carries anti-Christian overtones the textual set- 
ting becomes more complex. So far the substantial presence of Anti-Christian material in 
the Babylonian Talmud has not been sufficiently dealt with and some issues in the socio- 
historical sphere remain open. How are we to account for the relative silence of Palestin- 
ian sources on Christianity? Indeed, this is a wide ranging question which hinges upon 
wider issues. However, it would be profitable to present two recent attempts to address 
the topic. Nonetheless, we should bear in mind that these attempts are to be judged 
within the wider context of the recent rich crop of studies, part of the much wider and 
very lively debate on the place of the Jews in the late antique setting in light of rabbinic 
and a wide array of other sources, including Christian and pagan. The question posed by 
us here definitely merits a far more comprehensive discussion that is by far beyond the 
scope of the current chapter. 

Thus, in light of A. Schremer’s very recent study, Brothers Estranged: Heresy, Chris- 
tianity, and Jewish Identity in Late Antiquity (New York, 2010), this question becomes 
even more pressing. Was it as Schremer postulates (introduction, 22) that Christian- 
ity did not pose a real threat in the rabbinic eyes even during the early generations 
after the empire came under Christian sway, and therefore Christianity left only very 
scanty marks in the Palestinian rabbinic sources? But what of the Babylonian Rabbinic 
standpoint? Was the presence of a substantial body of Adversus Christianos texts in 
the Babylonian Talmud a sort of distant response, as recently argued by P. Schafer, 
Jesus in the Talmud (Princeton, 2007), 115-22, to a state of an intimidating cultural 
atmosphere in Palestine in which the Jews felt more and more marginalized, while 
in the “competing” Babylonian center the prevailing cultural atmosphere under the 
Sassanian kingdom was continuously hostile towards the Christians subjecting them 
to persistent persecutions, all in all a situation in which the “Jews felt not only free 
but even encouraged to express their anti-Christian sentiments” (ibid. 121)? Schafer’s 
dichotomous presentation of the status of Babylonian Christians (subjected to con- 
stant persecution) as a foil to the state of the marginalized Jews in Palestine seems 
slightly rigid and over-simplified, especially in light of the nuanced persecution of 
Christians in Sassanian Persia, which was not exclusively on religious grounds, but 
comprised of extended periods of tolerance towards them between the late fourth and 
the sixth centuries, which serves as a call for a more nuanced approach, on which see 
the careful survey by the late Z. Rubin, “Eastern Neighbours: Persia and the Sassanian 
Monarchy (234-651),” in The Cambridge History of the Byzantine Empire c. 500-1492, 
ed., J. Shepard (Cambridge, 2008), 130-55, at 140-4, 

Be that as it may, in the case at hand as well as other instances (which we are unable 
to expound here) there is room for some further suggestions. Thus, I would like to 
postulate the following, which essentially addresses the Babylonian rabbinic “textual 
prominence” as posing a solution to a textual redactional situation rather than reflect- 
ing a wider cultural-historical picture. Thus, it would seem that the Babylonian Talmud 
served in this and other instances as a channel for the transmission of these belated 
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As to the first request, Yavneh being the famous place where the 
rabbinic academy set its new premises after the fall of Jerusalem, I tend 
to follow several scholars who have envisaged here (albeit in different 


most probably Palestinian traditions that were formulated and redacted after the fast 
if not abrupt redaction of the Palestinian Talmud (ca. 360 C.E. or perhaps later in the 
eighties of the fourth century) and chunks of the local classic Midrashic material; to that 
one might add now (what has been only recently claimed) concerning the Babylonian 
provenance of the earliest traditions and layers of the rabbinic anti-Gospel, the Tole- 
doth Yeshu. If correct, it is plausible to contend that the tradition under discussion 
here was formed in the wake of the mounting Patristic criticism, (from the second 
half of the fourth-century), of the Patriarchal family and its lineage. Having said that, 
there is yet another inescapable hurdle to overcome, namely, what induced the redac- 
tor of the passage in the Babylonian Talmud to advocate the case of the Gamalielian 
(patriarchal) dynasty? Given the rivalry (concerning genealogically based supremacy) 
between the Exilarchate in Babylonia and the Patriarchate in Palestine as revealed in 
rabbinical traditions emanating from both centers (see the recent detailed discussion 
in G. Herman’s study, The Baylonian Exilarchate in the Sassanian Period, (PhD diss., 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 2005), 161-71, 182-7), the question becomes even 
more intriguing. A possible clue in the direction of solving the historical anomaly 
presented here lies in the fact that essentially the enhancement of the political stature 
of the Palestinian Patriarch also served inadvertedly to promote in the public eye 
his so-called “rival” the Exilarch. Possible support for this hypothesis comes from 
the findings of Richard Kalmin discussing the Babylonian and Palestinian portrayal 
of the Biblical figure of King David (“Portrayals of Kings in Rabbinic Literature of 
Late Antiquity,” JSQ 3 ( 1996): 320-41, at 329-38. In the course of his investigation, 
Kalmin discovered that there is a clear dichotomy between Babylon and Palestine on 
that matter. While the “Palestinians tend to portray him as a saint the early Babylo- 
nians depict him as a repentant sinner” (ibid., 340), however, later (fourth-century) 
Babylonian Amoraim tend to present a more nuanced depiction of David incorporat- 
ing in the process Palestinian views. While Kalmin does offer several possible reasons 
for this division, he rejects as insufficient the more obvious solution, namely, that this 
unique disparity is in reality a reflection of contemporary political attitudes towards 
the Palestinian Patriarch (ibid., 336-7). While Kalmin might be right in discarding 
this view on the whole, the mutation in the Babylonian attitude towards David might 
nonetheless also reflect the fact that by the fourth century when the office of the Exi- 
larch was well established and firmly claimed lineage to the Davidic House, the Baby- 
lonians portrayed a more favorable picture of David. In this context, a propagandist 
claim in favor of the Palestinian Patriarch’s relations with the Roman Imperial author- 
ity reflected in the text under discussion might have been welcomed too. If so, there 
might be some grounds here for further speculation, which hinges upon the possible 
dating of the text at hand. 

Thus, one might argue that the text, with its somewhat appeasing atmosphere, might 
very well reflect the favorable disposition towards the Christians and the Jews in the 
period of the Persian king Yazdgard I (399-420). In the course of his period in power, 
relations between Persia and Rome became rather amicable and the Persian mon- 
arch, according to Byzantine sources, was entreated by Arcadius to become his son 
Theodosius II’s guardian. On this (and the central role played by the Persian envoy 
the eunuch Antiochus in promoting relations between the formerly rival courts), see 
G. Greatrex and J. Bardill, “Antiochus the Preapositus: A Persian Eunuch at the Court 
of Theodosius II,” DOP 50 (1997): 171-97, at 171-4, 177. Yazdgard also issued an 
edict of tolerance in favor of the Christians, which appears in the accounts of the 
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forms) a sort of a “foundation legend” of an etiological nature. The 
parallels with the Pella tradition (the escape of the Jerusalem Mother 
Church Community to Pella in Trans-Jordan on the eve of the Roman 
siege, described in Eusebius’s History and parallel sources, have been 
repeatedly demonstrated.” 

Be that as it may, the request to grant an Imperial sanction for the 
Gamalielian dynasty, otherwise known in the rabbinic traditions as 
the Patriarchal family from the Davidic stock, has not received the 
full attention it deserves. I have alluded earlier to the possible late 
fourth-century context of this request, namely the intricate Chris- 
tian adverse attitude towards the Jewish Patriarch (and in particular 
towards R. Gamaliel VI) reflected in many contemporary Patristic and 
Imperial legal texts. Here I would like to suggest that within the con- 
straints of the Eusebian traditions discussed above, what we have is 
a possible rabbinic “counter-narrative,” according to which in oppo- 
sition to the Hegesippean claim that Vespasian (and for that matter 
his Flavian successors too) launched a ruthless manhunt against the 
descendents of the House of David, the rabbis disseminated a tradition 
whereby on the contrary, the Roman emperor rather sanctioned the 
further flourishing of the Royal-based leadership among the Jews. And 
while the Pella story was presented by Eusebius (i.e. Hegesippus) as a 
sort of manifestation of Donatio Dei (due to its oracular theophany 
calling upon the early Jerusalemite Christians to leave town), Yavneh 
and the Patriarchal succession were presented as a tale of a Donatio 


Eastern Christian Synod of 410 convened under the auspices of Yazdgard in Seleukia- 
Ctesiphon (the Persian capital) with great pomp. In the course of that Synod it was 
made public that the emperor acknowledged Mar ‘Ishaq as the Catholicos (head of all 
the Christians in the East) and sanctioned his rulership (all this has been preserved 
via the Acts of the synod in the Synodicon Orientale edited and translated by Jean- 
Baptiste Chabot, Paris 1902), so much so that in contemporary sources Yazdgard was 
portrayed for his far-reaching actions in favor of the Christians and their institutions 
as a second Constantine. On Yazdgard’s policies in regard to the Christians see in short 
(with display of the sources and further bibliography) B. Dignas and E. Winter, Rome 
and Persia in Late Antiquity: Neighbours and Rivals (Cambridge, 2007), 34-5. On 
Yazdgard I’s image in contemporary and later sources, see recently, S. McDonough, 
“A Second Constantine? The Sassanian King Yazdgard in Christian History and His- 
toriography,” JLA 1 (2008): 127-41. In light of the above, it seems quite clear how in 
that time and atmosphere the reference to Vespasian’s acknowledgment and the pub- 
lic sanctioning of the Gamalielian dynasty, however legendary, served as yet another 
tool in the contemporary Palestinian (Patriarchate) and Baylonian (Exilarchate) self- 
proclamation and promotion. 

6 See especially, A. Saldarini, “Johanan ben Zakkai’s Escape from Jerusalem: Origin 
and Development of a Rabbinic Story,” JSJ 6 (1975): 189-220. 
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Imperatoris,° which in the fourth century when these stories circu- 
lated had much more political clout, at least in the battle over public 
opinion of a marginalized minority, as the Jews were.“ 

In conclusion though thematic analysis of the genre of Church His- 
tory with all it entails in regards to the subject matter and narrative 
formation has progressed immensely in the last decades, it still remains 
to a wide extent in its infancy. Missing from this new and dynamic 
matrix is the “Jewish Theme/Component.” In the above chapter we 
attempted to demonstrate the importance and potential richness of 
that component for our understanding of the Eusebian Church His- 
tory project. We have tried to draw attention not only to the explicit 
but also to the implicit or “hidden transcripts” in Eusebius’s sources 
and narrative as well as to the ways they were utilized in the course 
of his work. While Eusebius might be an obvious case study, since he 
placed the Jews and their fate as a central theme in his narrative, his 
successors are much more elusive, but nonetheless as we have hinted 
above and tried to demonstrate elsewhere, they, alongside Eusebius’s 
History (which in this regard is far from exhausted) merit a detailed 
comprehensive thematic study. 


§ Is it possible (and this I postulate very hesitantly) that the atmosphere leading 
to the official honorary titles (spectabilis; illustris) being conferred on the Patriarchs 
by the emperors (according to some of the imperial laws (cited above, note 54)) is 
reflected in the rabbinic text which at the same time sets it in the formative, distant 
legendary past? 

On this I differ from Yuval (op. cit. note 60) note 41, who tied the approval of 
Vespasian to the later Christian medieval legend known as the Donatio Constantini 
rather than to the early fifth-century Christian milieu in the context of the contest over 
the preservation or annulment of the Jewish institutions. My contention here is very 
much in line with Yitzhak Baer’s bold assertion from forty years ago that the rabbinic 
stories (especially those found in the Babylonian Talmud) on the events surrounding 
the Great Revolt and the Destruction of the Jerusalem Temple were formulated in the 
early fifth century, see Y. Baer, “Jerusalem in the Time of the Great Revolt,” Zion 36 
(1971): 127-90, at 185 (Hebrew). In conjunction with the latter view of the centrality 
of the above mythic past at that given time and place (coupled with notions hinted 
above in note 61) and without analyzing the essence of his arguments, it is important 
to add here to the mix the view asserted by Daniel Boyarin, concerning the time and 
place of the birth of the Yavneh Legend with its ethic and impact on the rabbinic 
consolidation of power in the post-Talmudic era (fifth to sixth centuries) which were 
setting in at the very same time when the solidification of the hierarchical and dog- 
matic principles of the Nicaean Council was taking place, see D. Boyarin, Border Lines: 
The Partition of Judeo-Christianity (Philadelphia, 2004), 151-201. 


CARNIVALESQUE AMBIVALENCE AND THE CHRISTIAN 
OTHER IN ARAMAIC POEMS FROM BYZANTINE PALESTINE} 


Ophir Miinz-Manor 


I. INTRODUCTION 


During the three hundred years of Byzantine rule over Palestine, Jewish 
culture flourished. This was the age of rabbinic exegetical and homi- 
letical works (Midrash), of the Aramaic translations of the Bible 
(Targum), of liturgical poetry (Piyyut),? and of the synagogue mosaic 
floors.? However, while rabbinic literature and the art of the synagogue 
are often studied from a cross-cultural perspective,* the rich poetic 
corpus of the period has not received a similar treatment.> In the 


1 This is a modified and enhanced version of an article originally published in 
Hebrew as: “Other Voices: Haman, Jesus and the Representations of the Other in 
Purim Poems from Byzantine Palestine,” in Popular and Canonical: Literary Dialogues, 
eds., Y. Shapira, O. Herzog and T. Hess (Tel Aviv, 2007), 69-79, 211-217 (Hebrew). 
Special thanks go to my dear friend Michael Rand, who not only contributed to the 
translations of the Aramaic poems but also shared several brilliant insights with me. 

? See: A. Shinan, “The Late Midrashic, Paytanic, and Targumic Literature,” in The 
Cambridge History of Judaism, Volume IV: The Late Roman-Rabbinic Period, ed., 
S. Katz (Cambridge, 2006), 678-98. 

> See: L. Levine, “Jewish Archaeology in Late Antiquity: Art, Architecture, and 
Inscriptions,” in ibid., 519-55. 

* For recent treatment of Midrash in a cross-cultural context see: G. Hasan-Rokem, 
Tales of the Neighborhood: Jewish Narrative Dialogues in Late Antiquity (Berkeley, 
2003); D. Boyarin, Border Lines: The Partition of Judaeo-Christianity (Philadelphia, 
2004); I. Yuval, Two Nations in Your Womb: Perceptions of Jews and Christians in 
Late Antiquity and the Middle Ages (Berkeley, 2006). With regard to the visual arts 
see: Z. Weiss, The Sepphoris Synagogue—Deciphering an Ancient Message thorough Its 
Archaeological and Socio-Historical Contexts (Jerusalem, 2005); G. Bowersock, Mosaics 
as History—The Near East from Late Antiquity to Islam (Cambridge, 2006), 113-22. 

> This lacuna certainly relates to the overall concentration on the production of 
critical editions, as well as to the emphasis given to the philological, structural, and 
liturgical aspects of these poems. It should be noted, though, that in recent years we 
have witnessed a growing interest in the interaction between the Jewish and Christian 
liturgical and poetic traditions, as shall become clear in the course of the essay. For 
an overview of this interaction see: O. Miinz-Manor, “Reflections on the Nature of 
Jewish and Christian Poetry in Late Antiquity,” Pe’amim—Studies in Oriental Jewry 
119 (2009): 131-72 (Hebrew). A version of this article also appeared in English as, 
“Liturgical Poetry in the Late Antique Near East—A Comparative Approach,” Journal 
of Ancient Judaism 1/3 (2010): 336-61. 
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present essay I wish to bolster, therefore, the cross-cultural study of 
this liturgical poetry by examining two poems for the feast of Purim 
that (re)present Christian figures in a surprising way; in the first text 
the figures of Haman and Jesus are juxtaposed and in the second those 
of Zeresh and, as I shall argue, the Virgin Mary. 

My inquiry begins with an interesting article dedicated to the anti- 
Christian polemics in Hebrew liturgical poetry. At the outset of the 
article the author, Wout van Bekkum, notes that “specific allusions to 
the political and religious status of the Jews in Byzantium are sparse. 
As official representatives of the Jewish communities, the Payytanim 
are not primarily interested in direct religious polemics and no explicit 
support can be derived from their work.”® Moreover, having spoken of 
the Payytanim (i.e. the Hebrew poets) van Bekkum notes, “their elitist 
poetry did not permit them to scorn and ridicule Christian beliefs as 
in contemporary Aramaic poetry.”’ Van Bekkum points here to the 
poem for the feast of Purim mentioned above, in which “the hanged 
Haman is compared to the hanged god of the Christians.” He dis- 
tinguishes, therefore, between the stylized liturgical poetry written 
in Hebrew (Piyyut) and the poems written in the vernacular Gali- 
lean (or Jewish Palestinian) Aramaic that were performed outside of 
the synagogue or, at the very least, outside of the synagogal liturgy.* 
Furthermore, the poem that according to van Bekkum “scorn[s] and 
ridicule[s] Christian beliefs” is characterized by Joseph Yahalom and 
Michael Sokoloff in their recent edition of the text as a parody.’ Else- 


6 W. van Bekkum, “Anti-Christian Polemics in Hebrew Liturgical Poetry (Piyyut) 
of the Sixth and Seventh Centuries,” in Early Christian Poetry: A Collection of Essays, 
eds., J. den Boeft and A. Hilhorst (Leiden, 1993), 308. For more examples of such 
polemics in Hebrew liturgical poetry see: D. St6kl Ben Ezra, The Impact of Yom Kip- 
pur on Early Christianity: The Day of Atonement from the Second Temple to the Fifth 
Century (Tiibingen, 2003), 283-8. 

” van Bekkum, Polemics, 310. 

§ van Bekkum’s (rather implicit) assertion is now corroborated in the critical edi- 
tion of the Aramaic poems published by: J. Yahalom and M. Sokoloff, Jewish Pal- 
estinian Aramaic Poetry from Late Antiquity, Critical Edition with Introduction and 
Commentary (Jerusalem, 1999), 20-45 (Hebrew). For a short English introduction see: 
idem., “Aramaic Piyyutim from the Byzantine Period,” Jewish Quarterly Review 75/3 
(1985): 309-21. Joseph Heinemann, who devoted a groundbreaking study to these 
Aramaic poems, highlighted inter alia some folkloric features in them that support 
van Bekkum’s distinction as well. See: J. Heinemann, “Remnants of Ancient Piyyutim 
in the Palestinian Targum Tradition,” Ha-Sifrut/Literature IV (1973): 362-76, xviii-xix 
(Hebrew). See also: Miinz-Manor, Other Voices, 69-71 and note 54 below. 

° Yahalom and Sokoloff, Aramaic Poetry, 29-33. 
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where, Yahalom has asserted that this parody proves “how aware the 
Jews were of the accusations against them” and that “the spirit of the 
carnival with its jests helped them to handle the harsh attacks on their 
beliefs.”!° I believe that Yahalom and Sokoloff are right in claiming 
that this poem has a parodic nature and that it is connected with car- 
nivalesque practices. Nonetheless, I would like to offer a less polarized 
categorization of Judaism and Christianity and to claim that in these 
texts one can observe a literary and cultural ambivalence towards the 
Christian figures, an ambivalence that is characterized by a simultane- 
ous flow of empathy and mockery. 


Il. THe “Passion OF HAMAN” 


This poem narrates an imaginative dialogue between Haman and other 
biblical figures who are regarded as enemies of the Jewish people, such 
as Pharaoh, Goliath, Nebuchadnezzar, and so on. Each figure com- 
plains about his bad fortune and each time Haman replies and justifies 
the punishment that was inflicted on him. Thus, for instance, Sennach- 
erib addresses Haman and claims: 


You should have learned from me yn To nnn pon 
for you are greater than me WA) A ONT 
my sense... WAN... 
An angel went out against me pai >y Ron 
with branches thrashed me Pat ry prwini 
and smote my host pao m> roidaixi 
Of my entire people ‘ay 5D JA 
I was left alone A mm Nwe RD 
said Sennacherib INI0 WAX 


© J. Yahalom, Poetry and Society in Jewish Galilee of Late Antiquity (Tel Aviv, 
1999), 58-60 (Hebrew). In a recently published article, Menachem Kister maintains 
that these poems (i.e. the Jesus-Haman poem as well as the Zeresh-Mary poem) are 
not parodies at all. “The Jewish listener did not have pity on Haman, Zeresh, their sons 
or Jesus; this rejoicing only augmented the positive happiness of the victory over them 
and provided new vision for it.” See M. Kister, “Jewish Aramaic Poems from Byzan- 
tine Palestine and their Setting,” Tarbitz—A Quarterly of Jewish Studies 76 (2007): 
161-2, note 302 (Hebrew). A similar opinion is offered by Hagith Sivan in her recent 
book: Palestine in Late Antiquity (Oxford, 2008), 152-5. 
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And Haman replies: 


You seem to me a child »oy MN p19 
Were I to open my scrolls wan WYNN] PR 
there would be no end to my words mynd mip md 
Your heart was faint MVyT JWI 
snorting like a pig vm Wn 
when your host was routed by the (full) moon Tinta Pots TOU DNT 
You thought yourself God noxa mnt Twas 
and wished to be worshipped nba nnna> mya 
above the one you worship Undd 7a NNT 7 dp 


Up to this point in the poem, the figures have appeared in chronologi- 
cal order: Nimrod, Pharaoh, Amalek, Sisera, Goliath, and Zerah the 
Ethiopian. However, the next section, in which Jesus appears, disrupts 
the poem’s scheme. First and foremost, Jesus is not an historical fig- 
ure from the Old Testament as the other figures are, and his insertion 
between Sennacherib and Nebuchadnezzar interferes with the chrono- 
logical order, stressing even more the uniqueness of his representa- 
tion.” Another anomaly of the “Jesus section” is its ending; in the 
rest of the composition we find at the end of each section the formula 
“said + the name of the disputant” (cf. “Said Sennacherib” above). By 
contrast, at the end of the “Jesus section”, the formula is absent.’ We 
may therefore conclude that a structural analysis of the poem already 
reveals that the depiction of Jesus stands out. Let us turn now to a 
detailed analysis of Jesus’s words on the cross: 


You think of yourself ‘JAIIA NX 10 
that you were crucified alone qons> 25x nNT 
but I shared your fate Jay Aniw Nixi 


4 Yahalom and Sokoloff, Aramaic Poetry, 214-5. 

2 J. Yahalom, “Angels Do Not Understand Aramaic: On the Literary Use of Jewish 
Palestinian Aramaic in Late Antiquity,” Journal of Jewish Studies 47 (1996): 42, 44. 
Yahalom takes the opposite position and suggests that “the poet hoped, by this sleight 
of hand, to avoid drawing too much attention to this sensitive subject and awakening 
the ire of the authorities” (42). 

13 We do find the words “219 78” (said so-and-so) copied in the manuscript. 
However, this is most probably an emendation of the scribe or another individual 
who felt that something was missing and sought to supplement the “missing part” 
The view that these words are an emendation is confirmed by the metrical analysis 
of the poem. In all other sections, the formula is an integral part of the rhythmic 
scheme whereas in this case it is not. For a similar assessment see Sivan, Palestine, 
153, note 29. On the intriguing epithet for Jesus, i-e., 7195, see: Yahalom and Sokoloff, 
Aramaic Poetry, 217. 
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Nailed to a pole Dp Sy TD 
and my image in the Mercury [house] odipqna mn 
is painted on wood op Spy ayn 
He nailed me to a pole op Sy IND 
my flesh gashed wide opi naw “wai 
and [I am] the son of a carpenter O°’ 33 7A 
Scourged with a whip DIVIPO NA D0 
of woman born DIOTT NNN JN 
and they called me Christ DIVO ND N71 
Nailed with spikes P1n0n3 Wp 
driven into my limbs Pano 7533 
the barley eater is better off than me rmyw 598 1 20 
The end of piercing Nps TF W|I 
is to be given to dishonor mNnA. PTapy 
in town and country MAnITO Inx boa 


These lines are clearly based on the New Testament accounts of the 
Passion,** but at the same time they expand them considerably. In fact, 
the expansion of biblical scenes by means of “imaginative speeches” is 
a celebrated trait of late antique poetry,’* nonetheless such expansion 
of Jesus’s Passion is intriguing since he is not the typical “biblical” 
figure in Jewish literature, to say the least. 

A detailed analysis of the poem will continue to reveal its unique- 
ness. The opening strophe provides the basis for the juxtaposition of 
Haman and Jesus; according to the poet they were both crucified. 
Indeed, the notion that Haman was crucified, and not simply hanged 
on the gallows as in the biblical narrative, represents a long-stand- 
ing tradition that goes back at least to the times of the Septuagint.” 


14 Yahalom and Sokoloff, Aramaic Poetry, 216-7. 

4 From the literary viewpoint, it is interesting to see that the use of Aramaic in the 
Greek text of the New Testament (Matthew 27:46 and Mark 15:34) is paralleled in the 
poem. On the role of Greek in this poem see note 25 below. 

16 See: S. Harvey, “Spoken Words, Voiced Silence: Biblical Women in Syriac Tra- 
dition,” Journal of Early Christian Studies 9/1 (2001): 105-31; O. Miinz-Manor, “All 
about Sarah: Questions of Gender in Yannai’s Poems on Sarah’s (and Abraham’s) 
Barrenness,” Prooftexts—A Journal of Jewish Literary History 26/3 (2006): 344-74. 

17 See: T. Thornton, “Crucifixion of Haman and the Scandal of the Cross,” Journal 
of Theological Studies 37 (1986): 419-26. Andrea Damascelli argued that in Galatians 
3:13 Paul intentionally describes Jesus as Haman. See: idem, “Croce, maledizione e 
redenzione: un’eco di Purim in Galati 3,13,” Henoch 23 (2001): 227-41. It is worth 
noting that in the verse from Galatians, Jesus is hanged and not crucified. The phe- 
nomenon is attested in other early Christian literature as well, for instance in Acts 
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Behind this intriguing tradition stands the idea that the two figures 
were executed during Passover, as Israel Yuval has pointed out.’® At 
any rate, already in the opening strophe we encounter the dual nature 
of the description; Jesus and Haman are placed side-by-side in what 
appears to be an adversarial relationship, yet Jesus is given the oppor- 
tunity to relate his suffering in the first person. The “parrhesia” given 
here to Jesus is by no means ordinary; to the best of my knowledge 
it does not exist in any other Jewish source from Byzantine Palestine 
(or elsewhere).'° The next two strophes depict Jesus on the cross; the 
meaning of the term D0*71)7/0 in the second strophe is not clear cut. It 
may denote a church, as Yahalom and Sokoloff have suggested,” but 
may alternately refer to a place of worship in general. At any rate, 
Jesus seems to refer (anachronistically, to be sure) to the depiction 
of the crucifixion scene, and the rather neutral tone of the descrip- 
tion underscores the uniqueness of this poem. In the third strophe we 
find Jesus’s noteworthy statement that he is the son of a carpenter,” a 
statement that goes hand in hand with Matthew 13:55: “Is not this the 
carpenter's son?” Moreover, the poet refrains from the opportunity to 
claim that Jesus was the son of a Roman soldier, a notorious Jewish 
claim that is recorded, for instance, in Origen’s Contra Celsum. The 
Jews, according to Origen’s account, claim that “when she [=Mary] 
was pregnant she was turned out of doors by the carpenter to whom 


5:30: “The God of our fathers raised Jesus whom you killed by hanging him on a 
tree.” 

18 See: Yuval, Two Nations, 166-7, 230. For the correlation between Purim and 
Passover see also: M. Wechsler, “The Purim-Passover Connection: A Reflection of 
Jewish Exegetical Tradition in the Peshitta Book of Esther,” Journal of Biblical Litera- 
ture 117/2 (1998): 321-7. 

For a detailed survey of the representations of Jesus in the rabbinic literature of 
the period see: P. Schafer, Jesus in the Talmud (Princeton, 2007). 

2 Yahalom and Sokoloff, Aramaic Poetry, 216. 

1 It was Menachem Kister who first drew my attention to the possibility that the 
phrase might be interpreted as “carpenter.” The Aramaic text reads D°P1 73] 13, 
literally “the son of one who pulls wood.” In their commentary to this verse, Yahalom 
and Sokoloff suggest that Jesus is referring to the Cross he is carrying. However, the 
meaning “carpenter” seems to be the most likely for several reasons. First, because 
of the rhyme -0°p the poet could not simply use the Aramaic word for “carpenter” 
(8133) but had to introduce some kind of periphrastic expression, such as 0°72 7°31. 
Second, the combination “1°41 + noun’ serves in the Aramaic dialect of the poem to 
denote a profession, for instance NNW} 7°31 “archer” (See: M. Sokoloff, A Diction- 
ary of Jewish Palestinian Aramaic of the Byzantine Period [Ramat Gan, 2002], 340). 
Third, it is also possible the the phrase should be read D°P3 13] 13, ie., “the son of a 
wood carpenter.” The letters 7 and" often interchange in manuscripts and indeed the 
phrase ND’) M13] is attested in this Aramaic dialect) idem., 341 [under n1741.] 
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she had been betrothed, as having been guilty of adultery, and that 
she bore a child to a certain soldier named Panthera.”™ Interestingly 
enough, the poet’s keen juxtaposition of carpentry and the wooden 
cross is known elsewhere from Patristic literature, for instance in the 
fourth chapter of the ‘Homily on the Lord’ of Ephrem, the fourth- 
century Syrian Church Father and celebrated poet, who writes: “This 
is the Son of the skillful carpenter who set up His cross over all- 
consuming Sheol and conducted humanity over to the place of life.” 

The next strophe poses (again) significant philological and inter- 
pretative problems. Since the expression DID’? NNN 7) is incompre- 
hensible, Yahalom and Sokoloff suggest emending the text to RMN 7A 
010°93 “of woman born.” They furthermore assert that this claim mocks 
the figure of Jesus by negating his divine nature.* Another intriguing 
element in this strophe is the use of the Greek word Xpiotdc “Christ,” 
a word that contemporary Jewish authors conspicuously refrain from 
using. It is worthwhile mentioning in this context that the fusion of 
Christianized Greek and Aramaic is known elsewhere in this poeti- 
cal corpus; most notable are the uses of D7’) (Kdptog) as an epithet 
for God, 017011 (vépoc) to denote the Torah and 710" (éAénoov), the 
famous liturgical formula.” The next two strophes essentially develop 
the same theme, as Jesus continues to relate his misfortunes. In the 
first of these two strophes we note that the comparison with the barley 
eater has an unmistakably humorous quality and in the second the 
mention of the “annual dishonor” (an anachronism again) reaffirms 
the link between Jesus and Haman and provides a fine closure to the 
entire unit. 


Book I, Chapter 32. Origen, Contra Celsum, trans. H. Chadwick (Cambridge, 
1965), 111. On the whole issue see: J. McGrath, “Was Jesus Illegitimate? The Evidence 
of his Social Interactions,” Journal for the Study of the Historical Jesus 5/1 (2007): 
81-100. 

23 St. Ephrem the Syrian: Selected Prose Works, trans. E. Mathews Jr. and J. Amar 
(Washington D.C., 1994), 280. The same idea is conveyed in Ephrem’s Hymns on 
Faith 17:11. 

4 Yahalom and Sokoloff, Aramaic Poetry, 217. The editors’ emendation and trans- 
lation are questionable, but even if they are correct it should be noted that Jesus’s 
description as being “of woman born” is not likely to be pejorative. Attacks on the 
divinity of Jesus were aimed at the question of the father, not the mother (see note 
22 above). 

5 Tbid., 42-5; Kister, Aramaic, 108-10. It should be stressed that contemporary 
poetry in Hebrew refrains almost completely from using Greek vocabulary. See: 
S. Elizur, “The Incorportaion of Aramaic Elements in Ancient Palestinian Piyyutim,” 
Leshonenu 70 (2008): 337-9 (Hebrew); Yahalom, Poetry and Society, 42-50; Heineman, 
Targum Tradition, 156-7. 
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I have already mentioned that the poem is structured in accordance 
with a dialogic pattern, according to which Haman answers each fig- 
ure’s complaints and rebuts them. But in the section dedicated to Jesus 
this structure breaks down. Haman just “listens” to Jesus’s complaints; 
he neither justifies the crucifixion, nor does he tell Jesus that he is a 
wicked man: 


Caesar asked me JO") IM Nap 
What’s to be done to a chief sw tnd TaymKX An 
who delivered my enemy 701° "NIDT 
The fool (then) told me mena Wy sy 
Take the crown and the horse trappings RroIo wiadi XD AD 
and mount Mordechai the Jew MTN TIN ADANI 
I obeyed like a slave Tay pn nm vayp 
who hears and obeys Tayi pawt 
said Haman 277 TAR 


We can conclude then that this poem represents Jesus in a way that 
combines mockery with a genuine description of his pain. The mild- 
ness of the description and the empathic overtone become clearer 
in light of similar depictions in the late antique Aramaic versions of 
the Toledot Yeshu, a text that beyond any doubt scorns and ridicules 
the Gospels. In the crucifixion scene, to give the most appropriate 
example, we find a grotesque depiction of Jesus crucified on a stalk of 
cabbage.” The Toledot Yeshu leaves no place for doubt; when Jewish 
authors wanted to ridicule and parody Christian narratives they knew 
exactly how to do so.” 


6 Yahalom and Sokoloff note in their commentary that “these lines differ from 
the scheme of the rest of the poem as they deal with Haman himself and there are 
no replies to the words of his predecessor [=Jesus],” Yahalom and Sokoloff, Aramaic 
Poetry, 217. 

”” Thid., 218-9. 

8 H. Newman, “The Death of Jesus in the “Toledot Yeshu’ Literature,” Journal of 
Theological Studies 50/1 (1999): 59-79. 

?? Compare also Peter Schafer’s conclusions regarding the representation of Jesus 
in the Babylonian Talmud: “they [=Babylonian Jews] fought back with the means of 
parody, inversion, deliberate distortion... Taken together, the texts in the Babylonian 
Talmud, although fragmentary and scattered, become a daring and powerful counter- 
Gospel to the New Testament in general and to John in particular.” (Schafer, Jesus, 129). 
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III. ZERESH AT THE CROSS 


This poem also employs imagined speech as its main rhetorical device; 
Zeresh, otherwise a marginal figure in the book of Esther, stands at the 
focal point of the piece that relates to us her lament over the death 
of her ten sons. Similar to the first poem, this composition reveals 
an ambivalent attitude towards its protagonist; Zeresh’s sincere grief 
is powerfully narrated while she is mocked at the same time. From 
the literary viewpoint this ambivalence is best shown in the intriguing 
combination of the sincere grief conveyed by Zeresh’s words and the 
gloating voice of the narrator that intervenes in the narrative time and 
again. Here are the opening strophes of the poem: 


When the ten children TADOYR "TN 
of Haman were crucified yan 132 oNWwy 
Zeresh wailed war nddex 
and screamed at the sight yan nny 
[It’s] the violence of Haman jan {a Xa 
who laid a snare for us qav > NDT 
Every year, at all times yar Daa maw baa 
it is said, Cursed be Haman 3000 TIAN PION 


These introductory strophes narrate Zeresh’s tragic downfall and once 
more substitute crucifixion for hanging. In the second strophe the 
poem departs from the biblical narrative and depicts Zeresh as criticiz- 
ing Haman and blaming him for her disaster. This criticism, alongside 
the fact that Zeresh laments only the death of her children (and not 
that of her husband) is fascinating; in so doing the poet inverts the 
hierarchy of the biblical account, where Haman is the primary nega- 
tive character whereas Zeresh’s role is marginal. In this way Zeresh 
and her sons become victims of Haman, and it is therefore easier for 
the listener (or reader) to identify with their sorrows. 


30 Here too Yahalom describes Zeresh’s lament as a parody and notes that the same 
applies already to the lament of Sisera’s mother in Judges 5:28 (Yahalom and Sokoloff, 
Aramaic Poetry, 29.) With regard to this view of the biblical poem it is appropri- 
ate to quote the following words: “The mourning ‘other,’ mother of Sisera, whose 
pain includes sorrow for the women’s suffering and opens new meaning for lines that 
have conventionally been interpreted as gloating at the mortification of the enemy 
women.” See: G. Hasan-Rokem, T. Hess and S. Kaufman, eds., The Defiant Muse: 
Hebrew Feminist Poems from Antiquity to the Present: A Bilingual Anthology (New 
York, 1999), 3-4. 

31 Yahalom and Sokoloff, Aramaic Poetry, 196-7. 
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After these two introductory strophes comes the lament proper, 
wherein Zeresh bewails each and every one of her children.” Thus for 
instance in the next strophe Zeresh’s distressing sorrow is related: 


Flown from my palace “TT pods 7p pn» 
are my ten fledglings »Ona Mwy 
And my heart in my breast nm dyoy ra) 
within me is melted 29D 1 19 


The powerful metaphor of the mother-bird and her fledglings at the 
beginning of the strophe sets the dominant melancholic tone of the 
entire composition. Accordingly, in the second half of the strophe 
Zeresh’s distress is powerfully depicted by means of an allusion to 
Psalm 22:15: “My heart is like wax, it is melted within my breast.” 
Placing the plaintive words of the psalmist in the mouth of Zeresh 
is undoubtedly a remarkable rhetorical move. One should remem- 
ber, of course, that Psalms 22 opens with the verse: “My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me?” (3N Ay mn> *8 os), a verse that 
Jesus recited on the Cross, as was mentioned earlier in the analysis of 
the first poem. The whole psalm is interpreted in Christian literature 
as the words of Jesus on the Cross, making the allusion to it in our 
poem even more intriguing.“ Moreover, in several Jewish texts from 
Late Antiquity, Psalm 22 is interpreted as alluding to Esther, above all 
doubt the heroine of the story, and this juxtaposition adds, in its own 
way, to the positive description of Zeresh.* 
The following strophe presents Zeresh sitting alone in her house: 


Bereft I sit npn Ae AN TY 
of all my kin wodoix 59 jn 


2 Note that Zeresh is not only the religious other but also other from the perspec- 
tive of gender. One manifestation of the latter aspect is the association of women with 
the genre of dirge, an association that was well established in Late Antiquity. See: 
M. Alexiou, The Ritual Lament in Greek Tradition (New York, 2002); G. Holst-Warhaft, 
Dangerous Voices: Women’s Laments and Greek Literature (London, 1992); G. Hasan- 
Rokem, Web of Life: Folklore and Midrash in Rabbinic Literature (Stanford, 2000), 
108-29. 

3 Yahalom and Sokoloff, Aramaic Poetry, 198-9. 

4 See: Christian Amphoux, “Le Psaume 21 (22 TM) dans le Nouveau Testament,” 
in David, Jésus et la reine Esther—Recherches sur le Psaume 21 (22 TM), ed. Gilles 
Dorival (Paris, 2002), 145-64; Gilles Dorival, “L’interprétation ancienne du Psaum 21 
(22 TM),” ibid., 225-314. 

% P. Cassuto and G. Dorival, “Les textes rabbiniques sur le Psaume” 21 (TM 22), 
ibid., 165-224; E. Menn, “No Ordinary Lament: Relecture and the Identity of the 
Distressed in Psalm 22,” The Harvard Theological Review 93/4 (2000): 317-27. 
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Woe to her and her lot mnvn nn 7nd 
for her son Arisai smo MA Sy 


A similar description reappears elsewhere in the poem: 


Bereft I sit AD AIS ANNW 
of a corner [of my own] man 59 7 
I and my household nn’ 31 AIS 
given over to plunder 7antad pron 


In these strophes we find the poet using biblical verses in order to 
mediate Zeresh’s pain, in this case by alluding to descriptions of the 
destruction of Jerusalem (such as Jeremiah 9:10 or 34:22). In the 
second half of the second strophe, we find a striking example of the 
adoption of Zeresh’s viewpoint by the poet, a viewpoint that com- 
pletely contradicts the biblical narrative. The Book of Esther explicitly 
declares three times that the Jews did not lay their hands on the plun- 
der (Esther 9:10, 15-16), yet in the poem Zeresh is preoccupied with 
the risk of plunder. 

The next strophe reveals two more intriguing elements that contrib- 
ute to the overall impression of the poem: 


She wound a rope round her neck ndotpa nban non 
and strangled herself, the harlot mst WI NPM 
Woe to her and her lot nova vai nb 
for her son Vaizatha agMM AMA Oy 


Here the narrator’s voice plays a major role; the strophe opens with a 
description of the hanged Zeresh, who is here called a harlot (An°31). 
This charged word is negative, to be sure, yet its use in the bibli- 
cal description of the destruction of Jerusalem” adds a much more 
nuanced attitude towards Zeresh, who is depicted, once more in the 
poem, in a manner similar to the personified Jerusalem. Furthermore, 
the tradition regarding Zeresh’s suicide is remarkable since it does 
not appear in any other Jewish text known to me. This unique tradi- 
tion is very close in nature to a midrash in Lamentation Rabbah that 
relates a story about a woman named Miriam who commits suicide 
after her seven sons were executed by the emperor. This midrashic 


36 Yahalom and Sokoloff, Aramaic Poetry, 198-9. 

7 Tbid., 200-1. 

8 Ibid. 

% Cf. Isaiah 1:21: “How the faithful city has become a harlot, she that was full of 
justice! Righteousness lodged in her, but now murderers.” 
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account is part of a larger literary unit about women bearing the name 
Miriam (or Martha), a unit that is connected to Marian traditions, as 
has been observed by Galit Hasan-Rokem.” The intertextual linkage 
between Zeresh and the midrashic Miriam, the Christian interpreta- 
tion of Psalm 22, and the recurring depiction of the crucifixion of the 
ten sons suggest that behind the figure of Zeresh lamenting her sons 
stands the figure of Mary lamenting Jesus. The cult of the Virgin has 
its roots in Byzantine Palestine and a fair amount of liturgical (as well 
as other) texts is dedicated to depictions of her at the Cross.*' Interest- 
ingly enough, we even have a fascinating description, in the so-called 
“Piacenza Pilgrimage” from the second half of the sixth century, which 
relates to us an ambivalent attitude on the part of the Jews towards 
Mary. The Jewish women of Nazareth declare, according to the pil- 
grim, that “this [=their beauty] is Saint Mary’s gift to them, for they 
also say that she was a relative of theirs. Though there is no love lost 
between Jews and Christians,” the traveler notes, “these women are 
full of kindness. This province is like paradise.”” 


IV. THE Poems, PurRIM, AND CARNIVALESQUE AMBIVALENCE 


From what we have seen until now, we can conclude that the two 
poems reveal a literary ambivalence with regard to the representation 
of Christian figures. Such ambivalence towards these religious others is 
related, I would argue, to the fact that the poems were performed dur- 
ing Purim. There is disagreement between scholars with regard to the 


* Hasan-Rokem, Web of Life, 114-25. It is intriguing to find in later Byzantine 
literature descriptions of Mary’s suicidal wishes; see: A. Margaret, “The Lament of the 
Virgin in Byzantine Literature and Modern Greek Folk Songs,” Byzantine and Modern 
Greek Studies 1 (1975): 111-40. 

“| J. Ledit, Marie dans la Liturgie Byzantine (Paris, 1976); J. Grosdidier De Matons, 
Romanos Le Mélode et les Origines de la Poésie Religieuse a Byzance (Paris, 1977), 
159-98. On Mary’s cult in Late Antiquity see now: S. Shoemaker, “Epiphanius of 
Salamis, the Kollyridians, and the Early Dormition Narratives: The Cult of the Virgin 
in the Fourth Century,” Journal of Early Christian Studies 16/3 (2008): 371-401. 

“ On the pilgrim see C. Milani, Itinerarium Antonini Placentini: Un Viaggio in 
Terra Santa del 560-570 d.C. (Milan, 1977). For the text see P. Geyer, ed., Itiner- 
aria et alia geographica, Corpus Christianorum, Series Latina 175 (Turnhout, 1965), 
131. On the entire passage as reflecting a Christian-Jewish “tourist” collaboration see 
J. Taylor, Christians and the Holy Places: The Myth of Jewish Christian Origins (Oxford, 
1993), 228-9. 
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exact roots of this feast,’ nevertheless there is a general consensus that 
it is connected to Near-Eastern festivals with distinct carnivalesque 
spirit.“ While we do not know precisely how the feast was celebrated 
during the Second Temple period,* in Rabbinic Judaism the nature 
of the feast becomes more defined. In the Mishna a separate tractate 
is dedicated to the feast, although it deals primarily with questions 
that relate to the liturgical reading of the Book of Esther and related 
subjects. But the Babylonian Talmud in tractate Megillah preserves 
a revealing maxim with regard to the carnivalesque spirit and trans- 
gression of everyday norms during Purim: “Raba said: It is the duty 
of a man to mellow himself [with wine] on Purim until he cannot tell 
the difference between ‘cursed be Haman’ and ‘blessed be Mordecai.” 
The story that follows reveals, however, that at least one sage was dis- 
satisfied with such an approach: “Rabbah and R. Zera joined together 
in a Purim feast. They became mellow, and Rabbah arose and cut 
R. Zera’s throat. On the next day he prayed on his behalf and revived 
him. Next year he said: Will your honor come and will we have the 
Purim feast together? He replied: A miracle does not take place on 
every occasion.” It should be noted that other cultural inversions and 


* We do not know much about the feast of Purim in Antiquity. Most scholars 
agree, however, that the Book of Esther, dated probably to the fifth or fourth cen- 
tury B.C.E., is an etiological text that provides an “historical” foundation for a long- 
standing festive tradition. A useful presentation of the general approaches to the ori- 
gins and developments of Purim can be found in: J. Rubenstein, “Purim, Liminality, 
and Comunitas,” AJS Review 17/2 (1992): 247-9. On the historical background of the 
feast see: S. Grayzel, “The Origins of Purim,” in The Purim Anthology, ed., P. Good- 
man (Philadelphia, 1973), 3-13. 

“ The Book of Esther itself exemplifies what might be called “the poetics of rever- 
sal.” Rubenstein, Communitas, 252-3. 

4 Some scholars have even suggested that Purim was not celebrated at all during 
this period. See for example the claims made by A. Oppenheimer, “The Historical 
Approach: A Clarification,” Zion 61/2 (1996): 227-9 (Hebrew). For the opposite atti- 
tude see: B. Bar-Kochva, “On the Festival of Purim and Some of the Succot Prac- 
tices in the Period of the Second Temple and Afterwards,” Zion 62/4 (1997): 387-402 
(Hebrew), and Oppenheimer’s response, “Love of Mordechai or Hatred of Haman? 
Purim in the Days of the Second Temple and Afterwards,” ibid., 408-18 (Hebrew). 
For Bar-Kochva’s final response see: B. Bar-Kochva, “The Festival of Purim in the 
Period of the Second Temple and the Scroll of Esther in Asia: Historical Approach 
and Orthodox Approach,” Sinai 121 (1998): 37-85 (Hebrew). 

“© But compare the following verses from a late antique liturgical poem (Piyyut) 
written in Hebrew: “Cursed be Haman, who sought to destroy me; Blessed be Morde- 
cai, the Jew; Accursed be Zeresh, the wife of him that terrified me; Blessed be Esther, 
my protectress,” A. Milgrom, Jewish Worship (Philadelphia, 1971), 274. On this poem 
in particular and on the descriptions of Haman in the Hebrew liturgical poems for 
Purim see: Miinz-Manor, Other Voices, 71-3 and note 54 below. 
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violent transgressions during the feast of Purim are known to us,” and 
in fact the same applies to other Christian and pagan festivals in the 
late antique Near East. 

In order to fully understand how the Purim poems discussed above 
fit into the carnivalesque context of the festival, I shall turn to Mikhail 
Bakhtin’s groundbreaking work on the medieval carnival.” Bakhtin 
writes at length about carnivalesque ambivalence and argues that the 
carnival’s “celebrated temporary liberation from the prevailing truth 
and from the established order; it marked the suspension of all hierar- 
chical rank, privileges, norms and prohibitions.” Moreover, Bakhtin 
points to two other features of the carnival that are relevant to the 
Aramaic poems. Firstly, he asserts that carnivalesque laughter is “also 
directed at those who laugh. The people do not exclude themselves 
from the wholeness of the world.”*' This characteristic is best exem- 
plified in the present case by the fact that the Aramaic poems mock 
the prestigious poetic genres of the synagogue’s official poetry, namely 
the Admonition (ANAIN), recited during the Day of Atonement, and the 
Lament (7°?) for the Ninth of Av.* Secondly, Bakhtin stresses the 
fact that “the official feast asserted that all was stable, unchanging, 
perennial: the existing hierarchy, the existing religious, political and 
moral values, norms, and prohibitions...this is why the tone of the 
official feast was monolithically serious and why the element of laugh- 
ter was alien to it.”*? In complete accordance with Bakhtin’s view, we 
find that in the Hebrew liturgical poetry for Purim the serious tone 
prevails and no parodic laughter can be heard.** Bakhtin stresses the 
subversive traits of the carnival whereas other scholars have high- 
lighted the manner in which it reinforces the norms of society.* 


*” See: E. Horowitz, “The Rite to Be Reckless: On the Perpetration and Interpreta- 
tion of Purim Violence,” Poetics Today 15/1 (1994): 23-9; idem., Reckless Rites: Purim 
and the Legacy of Jewish Violence (Princeton, 2006), 248-78; Rubenstein, Communitas. 

‘® J. Watt and G, Greatrex, “One, Two or Three Feasts? The Brytae, the Maiuma and 
the May Festival of Edessa”, Oriens Christianus 83 (1999): 1-21. 

® The use of the Bakhtinian analysis is limited, of course, to his phenomenologi- 
cal observations, as there are many differences between the late antique feast and the 
developed medieval carnival. 

°° M. Bakhtin, Rabelais and His World, trans. H. Iswolsky (Bloomington, 1984), 10. 

51 Tbid., 12. 

% Yahalom and Sokoloff, Aramaic Poetry, 28-33. 

53 Bakhtin, Rabelais, 9. 

54 See: Miinz-Manor, Other Voices, 71-3. See also notes 8 and 46 above. 

°° See for instance the following observation made by Umberto Eco: “In this sense, 
comedy and carnival are not instances of real transgressions: on the contrary, they 
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It seems, then, that the double nature of the carnival in general and of 
Purim in particular perfectly fits the poems under discussion. On the 
one hand they transgress the accepted boundaries, but on the other 
they reinforce them. The unique representation of Christian figures 
in these Aramaic poems shows then that the treatment of the Chris- 
tian other was dynamic and at any rate not one-dimensional. Daniel 
Boyarin has summarized this attitude in the following manner: “they 
[=the Rabbis] are, we might say, both recognizing and denying at one 
and the same time that Christians are us, marking out the virtual iden- 
tity between themselves and the Christians in their world at the same 
time that they are very actively seeking to establish difference.”*” To 
conclude—in this essay I have attempted to provide further evidence 
of the multifaceted nature of Judaism and Christianity in Late Antiq- 
uity and to claim, moreover, that the large corpus of poetry from this 
period should be an integral part of discussions of the subject. 


represent paramount examples of law reinforcement. They remind us of the existence 
of the rule.” U. Eco, “The Frames of Comic Freedom,” in Carnival! (Approaches to 
Semiotics 64), ed., T. Sebeok (Berlin, 1984), 6. Compare also Rubenstein, Communitas, 
273. A useful presentation of the different approaches to carnival can be found in: 
M. Bayless, Parody in the Middle Ages—The Latin Tradition (Ann Arbor, 1996), 182-94. 

56 Rubenstein has made the same point with regard to Purim; see: Rubenstein, 
Communitas, 273. 

7 D. Boyarin, Dying for God—Martyrdom and the Making of Christianity and Juda- 
ism (Stanford, 1999): 32. 


THE VIEW OF BYZANTINE JEWS IN ISLAMIC AND 
EASTERN CHRISTIAN SOURCES 


Yossi Soffer 


A few pieces of information exist on the history of Byzantine Jewry 
in Islamic and Eastern Christian sources.’ In modern research these 
documents are usually considered marginal when compared to Jew- 
ish sources or Greek Byzantine ones, and are consequently accorded 
only limited attention. Furthermore, they are evaluated without any 
reference to the literary context in which they were produced. More 
concretely, they have not undergone the recent process of literary crit- 
icism that has occurred in the case of Byzantine sources on Byzantine 
Jews, as well as in the field of Byzantine-Islamic relations. The purpose 
of the present study is to reassess the contribution of these sources to 
our knowledge of Byzantine Jewry in the light of recent methodologi- 
cal approaches that accord importance to the construction of alterity 
as a means for the construction of a self-image. 

After presenting the necessary methodological considerations (in 
section 1), I shall offer a general typology of the image of the Jews 
in Islamic and Eastern Christian sources (in section 2).? In the last sec- 
tion I shall discuss the forced baptism of the Jews by Emperor Leo III 
as a case study for examining the potential contribution of Eastern 
non-Byzantine sources to the study of Jewish Byzantine history. 


1 The texts were part of the systematic compilation and analysis of sources pertain- 
ing to Byzantine Jewry in J. Starr, The Jews in the Byzantine Empire 641-1204 (New 
York, 1939) [henceforth: Starr, Jews]; S. Bowman, The Jews of Byzantium (1204-1453) 
(Tuscaloosa, 1985) [henceforth: Bowman, Jews]. They were the subject of a number 
of studies by A. Sharf. See his Byzantine Jewry from Justinian to the Fourth Crusade 
(London, 1971) [henceforth: Sharf, Byzantine Jewry], as well as his collected studies 
in Jews and Other Minorities in Byzantium (Ramat Gan, 1995) [henceforth: Sharf, 
Jews]. Other studies that made use of the sources are mentioned throughout the pres- 
ent survey. 

2 T shall not deal with Judeo-Arabic materials, which demand a separate study, in 
itself dependant on the progress of research of the Genizah documents. 
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I. METHODOLOGICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


In the past few decades, Byzantine studies have undergone a signif- 
icant methodological shift. Side-by-side with the ongoing efforts to 
increase the amount of textual and archaeological evidence of the his- 
tory of Byzantium and the efforts to interpret this evidence for a bet- 
ter knowledge of Byzantine history, a growing tendency to study the 
mechanisms of representation produced within the Byzantine world 
and their functions has appeared. Studies have included the shifting 
conceptions within Byzantine society,’ as well as the dynamic views 
of otherness in Byzantium.’ Particularly relevant to the present essay 
are studies of Byzantine views of the Jews living within the empire. 
Prior to the methodological shift, studies of Byzantine Jewry sought to 
penetrate the reality of Jewish life in Byzantium.* Current approaches, 
however, seek to portray the image of Jews as it emerges in different 
literary genres and corpora—both Christian and Jewish—and to evalu- 
ate the function of that image within each genre, and the contribution 
of that image to our knowledge of the authors, rather than of Jewish 
life in and of itself.° 

A parallel methodological shift has also been made with regard 
to Muslim-Byzantine interactions, that is, both Muslim attitudes 


> See but a few examples in Av. Cameron “Byzantium and the Past in the Seventh 
Century: The Search for Redefinition,” in Le septiéme siécle: changements et conti- 
nuités/The Seventh Century: Change and Continuity, eds., J. Fontaine and J. Hillgarth 
(London, 1992), 250-76; and, with regard to Iconoclasm, P. Brown, “A Dark Age Cri- 
sis: Aspects of the Iconoclastic Controversy,” in Society and the Holy in Late Antiquity, 
ed., P. Brown (Berkeley, 1982), 251-301. 

4 See the programmatic words by H. Ahrweiler, “L’image de l’autre et les mécha- 
nismes de laltérité,” in Rapports: XVI’ congrés international des sciences historiques 
(Stuttgart, 1985), I, 60-6. 

> See in particular the studies by Starr and Sharf mentioned in note 1 above. 

§ See numerous articles in the present volume, in particular the contributions by 
R. Fishman-Duker and V. von Falkenhausen. For a discussion of the Jews’ own sense 
of identity see N. De Lange, “Hebrews, Greeks or Romans? Jewish Culture and Iden- 
tity in Byzantium,” in Strangers to Themselves: The Byzantine Outsider, ed., D, Smythe 
(Aldershot, 2000), 105-18. For an exemplary debate over the function of Jewish image 
within seventh century Byzantine discourse see D. Olster, Roman Defeat, Christian 
Response and the Literary Construction of the Jew (Philadelphia, 1994); Av. Cameron, 
“Byzantines and Jews: Some Recent Work on Early Byzantium,” Byzantine and Mod- 
ern Greek Studies 20 (1996): 249--74; eadem, “Blaming the Jews: The Seventh-Century 
Invasions of Palestine in Context,” Travaux et Mémoires 14 (Paris, 2002): 57-78. 
See in the same context also V. Déroche, “Polemique anti-judaique et émergence de 
Islam,” Revue des Etudes Byzantines 57 (1999): 141-99. 
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towards Byzantium’ and Byzantine attitudes to Islam.* New studies 
aim to define, categorize, and explain the image of the Other as it was 
shaped in Byzantine and Islamic sources, against the historical and 
cultural background in which they were produced, and in accordance 
with the literary conventions and genres by which the texts were mod- 
eled. Thus, the focus of the studies has been the history of the mutual 
images, rather than the history of actual contacts between the Byzan- 
tine and Islamic cultures.’ 

Yet, no parallel approach has been implemented on the Muslim and 
Eastern-Christian evidence pertaining to Byzantine Jewry. Up until the 
present, the relevant Islamic and Christian Arabic texts were used in 
existing research to explain Jewish reality in the Byzantine Empire.’ 
Furthermore, they were accorded marginal importance only, and were 
usually used to support and corroborate hypotheses that were first 
and foremost fashioned by Greek or Jewish sources.'! Scholars have 
stressed the geographic remoteness of the non-Byzantine authors, but 
hardly referred to the different cultural context in which they were 
writing.” In order to be able to adopt or reject the Eastern evidence 


” A significant contribution to the subject matter was made in the numerous essays 
by Ahmad Shboul. See specifically A. Shboul, “Arab Islamic Perceptions of Byzantine 
Religion and Culture,” in Muslim Perceptions of Other Religions, ed., J.-J. Waardenburg 
(New York, 1999), 122-35; idem, “Arab Attitudes towards Byzantium: Official, 
Learned, Popular,” Essays Presented to Joan Hussey for Her Eightieth Birthday (Por- 
phyrogenitus, 1988), 111-29. N. El-Cheikh’s recent book, Byzantium Viewed by the 
Arabs (Cambridge, 2004) [henceforth: El-Cheikh, Byzantium] is the most up-to-date 
study of Islamic writing on Byzantium. Cf. studies that focus upon Eastern (both 
Muslim and Christian) sources as sources for new data on Byzantium, rather than as 
sources that reflect Eastern images of Byzantium, e.g. S. Gero, Byzantine Iconoclasm 
during the Reign of Leo III (Louvain, 1973); idem, Byzantine Iconoclasm during the 
Reign of Constantine V (Louvain, 1977). 

® See e.g. A. Ducellier, Le miroir de l'Islam: musulmans et chrétiens d’Orient au 
Moyen age (VII*-XI° siécles) (Paris, 1971); idem, Chrétiens d’Orient et Islam au Moyen 
age: VII°-XV° siécle (Paris, 1996). 

° See e.g. the words in El-Cheikh, Byzantium, 5-6: “The project in the present 
endeavor, however, is not to confirm or refute a core of data about historical Byzan- 
tium and early Islam but to study the contribution of this Arabic-Islamic corpus to 
the discourse on Byzantium.” 

10 E.g., in the studies by Starr and Sharf mentioned in note 1 above. 

11 See section III below for a detailed example. 

2 For instance, Starr and Sharf refer to the Islamic context of writing only when 
it clearly emerges from the texts, e.g. when Muslim sources clearly use Islamic terms. 
See for instance their allusion to the description of a certain Byzantine tax with the 
term jizyah, used in Islamic law for indicating the Islamic poll tax conferred upon 
non-Muslims under Muslim rule: Starr, Jews, 13; Sharf, Jews, 68 n. 82. 
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about Byzantine Jewry on a solid methodological basis, a whole re- 
evaluation of the Eastern sources is needed. 

The purpose of the present paper, therefore, is to examine the 
sources concerning Byzantine Jewry that originated in the Islamic 
world as literary products resulting from the varied literary genres 
and ideological agendas in which their authors participated. Such an 
examination is based, on the one hand, on the general view of the Jews 
in such sources, and, on the other hand, on the sources’ view of Byz- 
antium. As we shall see in the following section, non-Byzantine and 
non-Jewish sources comprise a double cultural remoteness from the 
subject of their reports: They are culturally remote from the Byzantine 
world and are significantly remote from the way the Byzantines per- 
ceived and constructed Jewish Otherness. For these Eastern sources, 
the Byzantine Jews constitute, as it were, “the Other’s others.” We first 
need to evaluate this double remoteness before we can evaluate the 
ways in which we can make use of the Eastern documents as historical 
sources. 


II. THE CONTEXTS OF EASTERN PERCEPTIONS OF BYZANTINE JEWRY 


The views of Muslims and Eastern Christians are shaped by different 
paradigms, both religious and conceptual. Islamic sources reflect the 
world view of the conqueror, the dominant ruler; their approach to the 
Jews is fashioned in accordance with Islamic sacred texts and history. 
Christian sources, on the other hand, integrate “traditional” Christian 
views of the Jews together with the complex relationships they had, 
which varied by denomination, with both the Muslim conquerors and 
the Byzantine empire. Therefore, it is useful to discuss the Muslim and 
Eastern Christian attitudes separately. 


A. Muslim Perceptions 


Muslim writing on the Jews has always relied first and foremost on the 
topoi pertaining to the Jews in the records of the Muslim community’s 
formative period and its sacred texts, ie. in the Qur’an, the Hadith, 
and the early historiographical records of Muhammad’s life (sirah) and 
his military expeditions. References to the Jews are included already 
in the Qu’ran, where the attitude towards them is ambivalent: On the 
one hand, they are described as believers, while on the other, they 
are depicted as sinners in general and rivals of Muhammad and the 
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young Muslim community in particular.’ This latter image is much 
enhanced and emphasized in sirah literature.'* Muslim sources for the 
history of the Jews under Islam tend to perpetuate the early Islamic 
triumphalist attitude to the Jews, and, as a rule, do not go beyond the 
Muslim ideas of the religious truth and errors of the Jews." The Jews 
were part of the dhimmi community, the community of “protected 
people,” non-Muslims who were allowed to continue their life under 
Islamic rule in exchange for a special poll tax (jizyah). As a socio- 
religious group, the Jews did evoke interest in Muslim legal sources 
that sought to define the belief and practices of the Jews, for the sake 
of legal classification.’ But again, the interest hardly transcended 
the topoi already known in the early Islamic formative and canonic 
literature. The Jews were mentioned in other genres: inter-religious 
polemics,” spiritual religious texts,!* heresiographies,!’ chronicles and 
theology, and even ethnographic and geographical writing.” As a 
rule, the texts hardly contain any explicit reference to contemporary 
Jews, and are usually confined to early Muslim archetypes of the Jews. 


8 U, Rubin, “Jews and Judaism,” Encyclopaedia of the Qur’an, General Editor: 
J. McAuliffe (Washington D.C., 2010), s.v. See also idem, Between Bible and Qur'an: 
The Children of Israel and the Islamic Self-Image (Princeton, 1999); C. Adang, Muslim 
Writers on Judaism and the Hebrew Bible (Leiden, 1996) (henceforth: Adang, Muslim 
Writers]; J.-J. Waardenburg, “Muslim Studies of Other Religions,” in Muslim Percep- 
tions of Other Religions, ed., J.-J. Waardenburg (New York, 1999), 1-69. 

4 VU, Rubin, “Muhammad the Exorcist: Aspects of Islamic-Jewish Polemics,” Jeru- 
salem Studies in Arabic and Islam 30 (2005): 94-111; M. Schéller, “Sira and Tafsir: 
Muhammad al-Kalbi on the Jews of Medina,” in The Biography of Muhammad: The 
Issue of the Sources, ed., H. Motzki (Leiden, 2000), 18-48; idem, Exegetisches Den- 
ken und Prophetenbiographie. Eine quellenkritische Analyse der Sira-Uberlieferung zu 
Muhammads Konflikt mit den Juden (Wiesbaden, 1998); A. Wensinck, Muhammad 
and the Jews of Medina, second edition, ed. and trans. W. Behn (Berlin, 1982). 

‘5 With regard to the Muslim attitude to Jews and Christians, see Waardenburg’s 
assertion, that, for Muslims, “Their religions were supposed to be sufficiently known” 
(Waardenburg, op. cit., 23). 

6 For discussions of the Jews in legal context, see Y. Friedmann, Tolerance and 
Coercion in Islam (New York, 2003); N. Tsafrir, “The Attitude of Sunni Islam towards 
Jews and Christians as Reflected in Some Legal Issues,” Al-Qantara 26 (2005): 317-36. 

” For polemics see C. Adang, Muslim Writers, especially chapter 3; eadem, “Medi- 
eval Muslim Polemics against the Jewish Scriptures,” in Waardenburg, Muslim Percep- 
tions, 143-59. 

18 See the evaluation of the presence of non-Muslims in such texts by C. Keller, 
“Perceptions of Other Religions in Sufism,” in Waardenburg, Muslim Perceptions, 
181-94. 

1S See e.g. S. Wasserstrom, “Heresiography of the Jews in Mamluk Times,” in 
Waardenburg, Muslim Perceptions, 160-80. 

0 See Adang, op. cit. in note 17 above. 
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When they do refer to contemporary Jews, it is in order to improve the 
polemical stance against them, or to elaborate the sectarian framework 
of Judaism, prevalent in historiographic and heresiographic literature 
(and in itself an instrument for polemics).”’ Very seldom does one find 
both accurate and updated information per se, without any polemical 
framework. Such information may be found, if at all, in historigraphic 
and geographical sources.” 

It comes as no surprise, then, that the Muslim references to contem- 
porary Jews outside the Islamic oikoumene are scarce. Islamic reports 
on Byzantine Jewry depend mostly upon the access of Muslim writers 
to information about the events in Byzantine territory, through travel- 
ers, merchants, or even captives.”* Due to the double cultural remote- 
ness mentioned earlier, and the limited significance of contemporary 
Jews within the Islamic world, some reports on the Jews may paradoxi- 
cally contain seemingly objective evidence.“ More commonly, though, 
they are tinted with the traditional Muslim attitudes to Judaism.” But, 


71 See. e.g. the tenth-century historiographer al-Mas’udi, Kitab al-tanbih wal-ishraf, 
ed. M. de Goeje (Leiden, 1894), II, 82f., and see the discussion of the passage in Adang, 
Muslim Writers, 78-9. 

2 Salient exceptions are to be found in al-Mas’udi’s mention of the Karaites, as well 
as in the writings of al-Biruni (d. ca. 1050), and see Adang, Muslim Writers, 89-94. 
See also the notes by later authors such as al-Qalqashandi (d. 1418) and Magqrizi 
(d. 1442) in Wasserstrom, op. cit., 165ff. 

23 On the presence of Muslims and Eastern Christians in Constantinople see first 
and foremost M. Canard, “Quelques ‘a coté’ de lhistoire des relations entre Byzance 
et les arabes,” Studi orientalistici in onore di Giorgio Levi Della Vida (Rome, 1956), 
I, 98-119; idem, “Les expéditions des arabes contre Constantinople dans l’histoire et 
dans la légende,” Journal Asiatique 208 (1926): 94-9. See also S. Reinert, “The Muslim 
Presence in Constantinople, 9th-15th Centuries: Some Preliminary Observations,” 
in Studies on the Internal Diaspora of the Byzantine Empire, eds., H. Ahrweiler and 
A. Laiou (Washington, D.C., 1998), 125-50. 

4 Such may be the report by the geographer Zakariyya b. Muhammad al-Qazwini 
(d. 1283/4) about the equal status of Jews, women, and disabled people in a certain 
local Byzantine legal practice. See Qazwini, Athar al-Bilad wa-Akhbar al-‘Ibad (Beirut, 
1960), 610-1. This report functions as a témoignage volontaire in the sense described 
by M. Bloch, Apologie pour Vhistoire ou métier d’historien (Paris, 1952), [Cahiers des 
Annales 3), 23-31. 

5 See e.g. the report by Ibn Khurdadhba regarding the poll-tax (jizyah) that non- 
Christian minorities would have to pay to the Byzantine authorities, and his mention 
of Zoroastrians (majis) as a minority group that exists next to the Jewish one in Byz- 
antine territory at the end of the tenth century. The report may well be a projection on 
Byzantium of the reality of life of the protected people (ahl al-dhimmah) under Islam, 
about which see N. Roth, “Dhimma: Jews and Muslims in the Early Medieval Period,” 
in Studies in Honour of Clifford Edmund Bosworth, ed., I. Netton (Leiden, 2000), I, 
238-66 and the bibliography mentioned there. 
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they may be biased also for another reason, i.e. the Muslim attitudes 
to Byzantium. 

In her comprehensive study of the Muslim views of Byzantium,” 
Nadia El-Cheikh has suggested a tripartite division of the time span 
of Islamic and Byzantine co-existence. The early sources belong to an 
age of “encounter”: from the eighth century, one can find in the early 
Muslim texts curiosity and respect as to Byzantine monotheism, politi- 
cal order, and cultural heritage; gradually, there emerge more hos- 
tile depictions of Byzantium as an inferior entity and as the enemy of 
Islam par excellence. The following age, the “age of struggle,” from the 
tenth century until the end of the twelfth, is marked by an accentuated 
opposition between fascination with the Byzantine culture and grow- 
ing suspicion and fear, due to the successful military campaigns under 
the direction of the Macedonian dynasty. The third phase, beginning 
with the fourth-crusade period (until the fall of Byzantium in the 
hands of the Ottomans in 1453) witnesses pragmatic and amicable 
relations between the newly restored Byzantine empire and the Egyp- 
tian Mamluk state.” This period is characterized by generally positive 
references to Byzantium, both in chronicles and in first-hand reports 
by travelers such as Ibn Battatah. Prejudice and stereotypes give way 
to a balanced, even sympathetic tone, due to a political alliance and 
a cultural “reorientation”: the Byzantine Other is less different now; 
the Byzantines seem more like “us,” as there are other Others who 
are more threatening to Arab-Muslim identity, namely the Western 
Crusaders.”* 

It is important to bear in mind that the Muslim representation of 
Byzantium does not only simply reflect ideas about Byzantium, but 
also serves to construct a self-image and to legitimize—or criticize— 
aspects of this image by referring to Byzantine practices. Thus, in the 
early Abbasid age we find polemical rhetoric against the Byzantine 
elite as a means of defining the high moral standards of Muslim lead- 
ers; later on, one may use positive depictions of the Byzantines as a 
means of criticizing rulers and dynasties within ddr al-islam.” In this 
context, mentioning the Jews under Byzantine rule may be part of 
such formation of self-image. 


26 El-Cheikh, Byzantium. 
7 Tbid., Byzantium, 197-9. 
28 Tbid., 225-6. 

29 Ibid., 226-7. 
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After the Crusades, Islamic sources tend to refer to the Jews less as 
a collective minority under Byzantine rule. Muslims now constituted 
a significant minority in Byzantine territory, and naturally attracted 
the attention of Muslim writers, especially geographers and travelers. 
The Arabs are now the “others” through which Byzantine behavior is 
explained (and condemned).” The new age offers factual information 
about the Jews, usually of a geographic nature,*! next to a new type of 
image: the Jews are referred to more as individuals and less as a group. 
Reports on Jews under Muslim aegis in Asia Minor still judge the Jews 
according to what is expected from a dhimmi community,” but reports 
from the Byzantine territory usually describe Jewish emigrants from 
Arabic-speaking countries, individuals who function as translators, 
indeed as mediators between the Byzantine and the Islamic cultures. 


B. Eastern Christian Perceptions 


Few studies address the attitude of Eastern Christian sources towards 
the Jews in general; no particular attention has been paid to Eastern 
Christian perceptions of Byzantine Jewry. Furthermore, as a rule, only 
religious literary genres have received scholarly attention as far as the 
image of the Jews is concerned. One can find only scant scholarly ref- 
erence to the Jews in Eastern Christian chronicles, for example. As the 
Greek literature has been surveyed much more than the Syriac one, it 
is useful to first summarize, in very broad lines, the image of the Jews 
in Christian literature from Late Antiquity onwards to the Byzantine 
era. On the basis of the Greek model, we will be able to display the 
image of the Jews in Eastern Christian literature under Islam. 
Byzantine literature contains a set of images of the Jews that is com- 
mon to various genres—polemics, apologetics, hagiography, and even 


© See e.g. Qazwini, op. cit., 530, who mentions only Christians and Muslims as the 
inhabitants of al-Riam. One may add the information about the people of the city of 
Bashghirt (a city between Constantinople and Bulgaria), where the Muslim minority 
pays the poll tax to the Christian majority “in the same manner that the Christians (in 
Muslim territories) pay (it) to the Muslims” (610). 

31 See e.g. al-Jazari’s report regarding the Jewish quarter in Constantinople, in Bow- 
man, Jews, 233 (document 27). See also pp. 254-5 (document 50). 

® See e.g. Bowman, Jews, 254 (document 49), where the fourteenth-century traveler 
Ibn Battutah criticizes Muslims in Asia Minor for their tolerant attitude towards the 
Jews. 

3 See e.g. the anecdote related by Ibn Battutah in Bowman, Jews, 254-5 (document 
51). 
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chronicles, as shown by Rivka Fishman-Duker in her contribution to 
the present volume. The basic view of the Jews in this literature is 
ambivalent: on the one hand, the Jews are the ultimate witnesses of the 
Christian truth, and those who may best grasp the significance of the 
Christian message. Due to the shared sacred heritage with Christian- 
ity, the Jews may most easily be brought under the cross; they are the 
potential converts to Christianity par excellence.** On the other hand, 
precisely because of their shared religious heritage, the Jews consti- 
tute a grave theological danger: they stubbornly refuse to acknowl- 
edge the truth and convert to Christianity;* they jeopardize the very 
idea of Christian truth, the credibility of Christianity, its new vocation, 
and its breach with the Jewish past.*° The Jews are associated with 
all kinds of Christian heresies, such as Iconoclasm, to name but one. 
Furthermore, they constitute not only a theological danger to Chris- 
tian Orthodoxy, but also a social danger to Christian society.” Gilbert 
Dagron has demonstrated how the Judaizantes were conceived by 
Byzantine religious elite as a social and practical threat to Byzantine 
society.** Thus, the Jews are depicted as deceivers, the emissaries of 
satanic temptation, or magicians.” They are also described as the 
instigators of riots.” The difficulty to draw both theological and social 
boundaries between Christians and Jews is best manifested in the 
doubts cast by Byzantine ecclesiastical circles regarding the conversion 
of Jews, all the more so when forcible baptism was concerned.” 

The Jews are not alone in ecclesiastical and imperial writings: in 
some cases, other deviating groups are attached to them, such as 


34 For hagiography see e.g. Starr, Jews, 85f. (document 3), Starr, Jews, 119ff. (docu- 
ment 51), Starr, Jews, 151 (document 90). For polemics see Starr, Jews, 88f. (docu- 
ment 7). Regarding hagiography and homiletics, see G Dagron, “Judaiser,” Traveaux 
et Mémoires 11 (1991): 360f. 

35 For polemics see e.g. Starr, Jews, 83ff. (document 1); Starr, Jews, 87f. (docu- 
ment 6). 

6 Dagron, “Judaiser,” 362ff. 

37 Starr, Jews, 86f. (document 4). 

8 Dagron, “Judaiser,” 367-369. 

° See Starr, Jews, 120 (document 54) for the idea of the Jews as a potential temp- 
tation for Christian youngsters. For Jews as magicians and servants of the Devil see 
Starr, Jews, 95f. (document 17). 

See e.g. Starr, Jews, 84f. (document 2). 

4! See e.g. Starr, Jews, 136ff. (document 74). See also the discussion in Dagron, 
“Judaiser,” 362ff. 
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pagans,” Manicheans,* or other Christian heretics.“ These “clusters” 
of anti-Christian manifestations reflect the marginalization of the Jews 
in Byzantine discourse, law, and society, from Late Antiquity into the 
Middle Ages.* Still, the Jews seem to draw considerable attention in 
early Byzantine literature. By far the most copious and significant 
quantities of Byzantine anti-religious polemics and reference to reli- 
gious otherness relate to the Jews. What is perceived as a deviation 
from Orthodoxy is branded as a “Judaizing” tendency.” 

Existing studies of the image of and attitudes towards the Jews in 
Eastern Christian sources focus on the general religious perception 
of the Jews in “religious” genres, that is, polemics and apologetics, 
hagiography and commentaries, from Late Antiquity to the late Mid- 
dle Ages under Islam. Syriac writings were studied much more than 
Arabic works.” The “religious” genres present us with a set of Jewish 
images that is generally similar to the one found in Greek Byzantine 
literature, due to the simple fact that both literary corpora draw on the 
same patristic tradition. : 

As in Byzantine literature, the Jews in Syriac religious writing are 
the potential bearers of truth: Jewish converts constitute the clearest 


® See e.g. Gregory of Nicea, who, along with accusations against Judaizers, speaks 
against parallel dispositions of Christians towards “Hellenism”,” in the sense of Pagan- 
ism (Dagron, “Judaiser,” 359ff.). 

*® See e.g. Starr, Jews, 102f. (document 23) for the depiction of Jews as natural 
companions of other heretics. For the identification of the Iconoclastic impulse with 
the Jews see Theophanes, Chronographia, ed., C. De Boor (Leipzig, 1883), 401 [hence- 
forth: Theophanes, Chronographia]/English translation is quoted from C. Mango and 
R. Scott, The Chronicle of Theophanes Confessor (Oxford, 1997), 554-5 [henceforth: 
Mango & Scott]. On the literary link between Jews and heretics see Av. Cameron, 
“Jews and Heretics: A Category Error?” in The Ways that Never Parted: Jews and 
Christians in Late Antiquity and the Early Middle Ages, eds., A. Becker and A. Reed 
(Tiibingen, 2003), 345-60; eadem, “Byzantines and Jews,” op. cit. supra n. 2. 

“4 J. Haldon, Byzantium in the Seventh Century (Cambridge, 1990), 343ff. 

*® Ibid., 345ff. 

6 Tbid., 346. 

*” Regarding Late Antiquity, see H. Drijvers, “Syrian Christianity and Judaism,” 
in The Jews among Pagans and Christians in the Roman Empire, eds., J. Lieu et al 
(London, 1992), 124-46. Regarding later periods see A. Hayman’s introduction to 
his translation of The Disputation of Sergius the Stylite against a Jew (Louvain, 1973); 
A. Hayman, “The Image of the Jews in the Syriac Anti-Jewish Polemical Literature,” in 
“To See Ourselves as Others See Us”: Christians, Jews and “Others” in Late Antiquity, 
eds., J. Neusner and E. Frerichs (Chico, 1985), 423-41; J. Fiey, “Juifs et chrétiens dans 
Yorient syriaque,” Hispania Sacra 40 (1988): 933-53. Fiey also compares his findings 
with Greek Byzantine texts concerning the Jews. For Christian Arabic sources, see 
S. Griffith, “Jews and Muslims in Christian Syriac and Arabic Texts of the Ninth Cen- 
tury,” Jewish History 3 (1988): 65-94. 
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means for expressing the truth of Christianity, indeed of Christian 
identity. As in Greek literature, the Jews constitute at the same time 
both religious and social threats: along with the main accusation of 
the Jews as Christ-killers, they are characterized as having base moral 
values, depicted as potential murderers, adulterers, and lawbreakers. 
They are associated with magicians and sorcerers. This attitude 
was fashioned not least by Ephraem (d. 373) and John Chrysostom 
(d. 407), and is dominant in Syriac literature deep into the first 
centuries of Islam. Thus, the prevalent attitude towards the Jews is 
of extreme rejection, the main purpose of which seems to be mark- 
ing socio-religious boundaries between Christians and Jews.* Jews 
are depicted at times as part of a whole range of the non-Christian 
religious others—Jews, pagans, and Arians, in pre-Islamic times, as 
well as Muslims later on.°! In these terms, Eastern Christian religious 
literature in the Islamic era constitutes a continuum of the late antique 
construction of the Jewish image. 

Yet, so far as historiography is concerned, a difference appears 
between Byzantine presentations of the Jews and Eastern Christian 
ones. In both cases, the majority of the historiographical works was 
produced not by laymen but by men of the ecclesiastical hierarchy.” 
However, only the Greek writers incorporated the prevalent ecclesias- 
tical and hagiographical perceptions of the Jews into their chronicles. 
They enjoyed the cooperation between the ruler, the Church, and their 
own ideology; for them, historical and theological truths were one and 


48 Cf. M. Martin, “Chrétiens et musulmans a la fin du XII* siécle,” in Valeur et dis- 
tance: identités et sociétés en Egypte, ed., C. Décobert (Paris, 2000), 86-7, for the story 
told by a twelfth-century Coptic Christian Abu Makarim about a Jewish convert who 
willingly assimilated into the Egyptian Christian community to the extent of speaking 
Coptic. At the time Coptic was on the wane and was succeeded by Arabic, which con- 
stituted a major cultural threat to the Christian Coptic identity. Hence the importance 
of Jewish converts not only for Christianity but also for Coptic culture. 

* The insight regarding the basic religious Syriac attitude to the Jews appears in 
Hayman, op. cit. 

5° The accusations appear in the eighth-century Disputation of Sergius the Stylite 
against a Jew (ed. A. Hayman, CSCO vols. 338-339; Louvain, 1973), and their echo 
appears later on, in the works of Dionysus Bar Salibhi’s Treatise Against the Jews (ed. 
J. de Zwaan; Leiden, 1906), written in 1166/7. Hayman (“The Image of the Jews”) 
argues that an alternative, more moderate attitude to the Jews is to be found in the 
writings of Aphrahat (d. ca. 345) but this attitude was lost under the more extreme one. 

51 Fiey, op. cit. 

2 Regarding the Greek sources see contribution of R. Fishman-Duker to the pres- 
ent volume. The main chronicles of the Eastern Christian world are briefly mentioned 
and discussed below in section III. 
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the same. The Jews, for them, never ceased to constitute the Other par 
excellence. 

The Eastern Christian authors under Islam operated within a totally 
different reality. They did not enjoy the similarity between their own 
positions and the positions of the ruler and the dominant Church. 
They had to operate in an environment of a non-Christian ruler and 
a plurality of Christian denominations with no superiority guaran- 
teed for their own. Moreover, the history of the world ceased to be a 
Christian one; by the tenth century even Melkite-Chalcedonian histo- 
rians in the world of Islam counted the years according to the reign 
of the Muslim caliphs, rather than the traditional dating systems— 
the Alexandrine dating, the dating according to imperial indictions, 
or the counting of years from the creation of the world or the birth 
of Jesus.* The integration between Church history and the history of 
the Roman empire, most bluntly articulated by Eusebius of Caesarea, 
had to be dismantled. While Agapius, a tenth-century Chalcedonian 
bishop of Manbij (Mabbug), still wrote a universal History,™ that is, 
without differentiating between religious and non-religious history, 
later Monophysite historians expressed a change of consciousness: Bar 
Hebraeus (d. 1286) wrote two separated histories—a religious one and 
a secular one; Michael the Syrian (d. 1199), the Monophysite bishop 
of Antioch, divided his chronicle into three separate columns, each 
part containing one aspect of reality—ecclesiastical, political and one 
of miscellaneous reports. The breach between Christian history and 
world history had become evident. 

It is also important to understand that Eastern Christianity is not 
monolithic, and includes three main churches: the Melkite Church, 


3M. Rubin, “Arabization Versus Islamization in the Palestinian Melkite Com- 
munity during the Early Muslim Period,” in Sharing the Sacred: Religious Contacts 
and Conflicts in the Holy Land, First-Fifteenth Centuries C.E., eds., A Kofsky and 
G. Stroumsa (Jerusalem, 1998), 155ff. 

54 Agapius. Kitab al-‘unwan ed. and trans. into French by A. Vasiliev (Paris, 1910- 
1915), vols, 5.4, 7.4, 8.3 and 11.1. 

5 Michael the Syrian, Makhtebhanith zabnhne (Chronique), ed. and trans. into 
French by Jean Baptiste Chabot (Paris, 1899-1924), 4 vols [henceforth: Michael, 
Makhtebhanith]. For the increasing production of Church histories, rather than 
comprehensive ones, from the tenth century onwards see S. Samir, “Christian Arabic 
Literature in the ‘Abbasid Period,” in Religion, Learning and Science in the ‘Abbasid 
Period, eds., M. Young et al. (Cambridge, 1990), 455-9. See also S. Todt, “Die syrische 
und die arabische Weltgeschichte des Bar Hebraeus—ein Vergleich,” Der Islam 65 
(1988): 60-80. 
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which consisted of the remaining Chalcedonian Church in the Muslim 
Empire; the Monophysite churches, mainly the Copts in Egypt and the 
Syriac-speaking Christians in Syria and Mesopotamia; and the Nesto- 
rian Church of the East.** These Christian communities, while sharing 
a basic set of religious anti-Jewish topoi and images in Late Antiquity 
and Early Islam, differed considerably as to their sense of historical 
identity and their relations with the Byzantine rulers, the Sassanid 
Empire and the Islamic Caliphate. The Melkite Chalcedonian com- 
munity usually enjoyed the support of the Byzantine emperor until 
the rise of Islam, after which it felt as if grace had been taken from it 
with the Arab conquests.” The other two communities, on the other 
hand, had a much more complex and problematic interaction with 
Byzantine rule, and therefore considered the Arab rulers in a different, 
more positive light, referring to the Byzantine defeat first and foremost 
as a sign of divine punishment, due to the Byzantines’ low morals and 
lack of piety.® These religio-political nuances must be taken into con- 
sideration when the image of the Jews is discussed. 

Furthermore, the Jews now were not the only Other against whom 
the Eastern Christians could construct their own identity. They still 
served as a means for demonstrating the truth of the Christian faith 
by converting to Christianity,” as well as the antitype against which 
the Christian community (in its entirety or by denomination only) was 
defined.” As in the Greek case, religious rivals were associated with 


°° For an overview of the history of these churches under Islam see G. Troupeau, 
“Eglises et chrétiens dans Orient musulman,” in Evéques, moines et empereurs (642- 
1054), eds., G. Dagron et al. (Paris, 1993), 375-456. The terms ‘Jacobite’ and ‘Nesto- 
rian’ are used here for the sake of convenience only. 

*” This is not to suggest that relations with Constantinople were always smooth, or 
that the Melkites could not evaluate the new rulers as a positive factor. See S. Griffith, 
““Melkites’, ‘Jacobites’ and the Christological Controversies in Arabic in Third/Ninth- 
Century Syria,” in Syrian Christians under Islam: the First Thousand Years, ed., D. Thomas 
(Leiden, 2001), 9-55, 

58 J. van Ginkel, “The Perception and Presentation of the Arab Conquest in Syriac 
Historiography: How did the Changing Social Position of the Syrian Orthodox 
Community Influence the Account of Their Historiographers?” in The Encounter of 
Eastern Christianity with Early Islam, eds., E. Grypeou et al. (Leiden, 2006), 171-84; 
G. Reinink, “East Syrian Historiography in Response to the Rise of Islam: The Case 
of John bar Penkaye’s Ktaba d-résh mellé,” in Redefining Christian Identity, ed., J. van 
Ginkel (Leuven, 2005), 77-89; S. Brock, “Syriac Views of Emergent Islam,” in Studies 
of the First Century of Islamic Society, ed., G. Juynboll (Carbondale, 1982), 9-21. 

? See e.g. Sharf, Jews, 117 n. 54. 

6 ‘The Jews are still described as the enemies of the Christians. See e.g. Fiey, op. cit., 
944-5 for the depiction of the Jews as collaborators with the Persian invasion, exactly 
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the Jews.* The Jews also served as a “strengthening Other,” ie. as a 
means for criticizing Christian deviators by stating that even the Jews 
found clear faults in their ideas and behavior. But they also served as 
a “fellow” minority for emphasizing, for example, the overall hostil- 
ity of the Muslim rulers towards all minorities under their aegis. In 
Christian Syriac and Arabic chronicles, Jews are depicted at times as 
part of a whole range of non-Muslim religious others—indeed as part 
of the People of the Book under Islamic rule.“ In other words, they 
become less dominant. They are not necessarily the focus of religious 
otherness anymore, but a part of a sophisticated interplay of identities. 
This characteristic is also true for the reports on Jews in Byzantium, as 
we shall demonstrate in the case study below. 


as they are characterized in Byzantine sources as well; Michael, Makhtebhanith, III, 
431-2, for a depiction of the Jews as inciting the Arab governor to destroy all the 
Christian crosses; the governor eventually regrets and the Jews are punished; Bar 
Hebraeus, Makhtebhdaniuth, 573ff./Budge 488ff., about a treacherous and greedy Jew- 
ish official. The story denotes reservation from the Jewish community as a whole, and 
cf. Michael, Makhtebhaniith, III 60. 

| E.g. Michael, Makhtebhanath, II, 526-7, where a Muslim tyrant is qualified as 
a Jew. 

® See e.g. Bar Hebraeus, Chronicon Ecclesiasticum, eds., Jean Baptiste Abbeloos and 
Thomas J. Lamy (Louvain, 1877), III, 174, who states that “the Greek hate us more 
than the Jews”; Michael, Makhtebhanith, II, 91: in order to exemplify the absurd 
of the decisions of the council of Chalcedon, Michael reports that “even the Jews ridi- 
cule the decisions” of the council. The same procedure holds true for Byzantium. 

* Such descriptions are already found when referring to the Persian occupation, 
and see Fiey, op. cit., 945-6. For the Islamic era see: Bar Hebraeus, Makhtebhanith, 
139/Budge 127-8, for a Muslim decree about the temples of all Christian denomina- 
tions in a certain district, as well as those of the Jews and the local Heathens; Bar 
Hebraeus, Makhtebhanith, 143/Budge 131, who tells about “the sons of Abdalos” 
who expelled the Christians and the Jews of Alexandria from their houses, probably 
in 827 C.E.; Bar Hebraeus, Makhtebhanith, 155/Budge 141, regarding the caliph al- 
Mutawakkil’s discrimination against the Christians and the Jews—the Jews are said 
to “have suffered even more” than the Christians; Bar Hebraeus, Makhtebhanith, 
558f./Budge 475f., for a report about plunder and pogroms of Arabs, Turkmans, and 
Kurds against Christians, Jews, and Muslims as well. 

& See e.g. Agapius 8.3, 457, where “the Christians and Jews are mentioned among 
members of other religious communities who agree to submit themselves to the 
authority of Muhammad, and receive his protection (aman) in exchange for paying 
the poll tax.” 
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III. A Casg Stupy: THE FORCED CONVERSION OF THE JEWS 
BY EMPEROR LEo III 


As explained in the previous section, Christian medieval historiogra- 
phers provide us with ideologically biased reports, incorporating the 
facts into their worldview. However, a comparative reading of several 
reports, produced by historiographers of different ideological back- 
grounds, may enable us to transcend the preconditions of their liter- 
ary and ideological tradition. In order to see how the understanding of 
the sources’ background is useful in exploring the history of Byzantine 
Jewry, we shall focus on one major incident, namely the forcible bap- 
tism and conversion to Christianity in 721-722 by Emperor Leo III 
(r. 717-741), the same emperor who instigated the Iconoclastic con- 
troversy a few years later.® 

The account is reported in seven different historiographical sources— 
two Greek and five Eastern Christian ones. I shall first refer to the 
way the sources have been analyzed in modern research, and will then 
attempt to show that taking into account the ideological and literary 
background of the Eastern sources may indeed improve our conclu- 
sions as to the nature of the event. 

The most detailed studies of Leo’s act are those of Joshua Starr and 
of Andrew Sharf.® Both scholars focus on the information contained 
in the two Greek sources. They use the Eastern Christian sources to a 
limited extent only, and solely as supporting evidence of their conclu- 
sions based on the Greek material. 

The first Greek Byzantine source is Theophanes Confessor, the 
historiographer who is considered as the editor of the chronography 
which bears his name.” His chronography, which ends in 814 C.E., 
reports regarding the events of the year 721-722 as follows: “In 
this year the emperor forced the Jews and the Montanists to accept 
baptism. The Jews, for their part, were baptized against their will and 


* The act by Leo III was one of four alleged cases of forced baptism of the Jews 
in the history of Byzantium (the other three being the actions initiated by Heraclius, 
Basilios IJ, and Romanos Lecapenos. These incidents were discussed in detail in Starr, 
Jews, 1-10 and Sharf, Jews, 56-66. 

6 Starr, Jews, 2-3; Sharf, Jews, 109-18. 

§7 On the true nature and extent of his involvement in producing the chronogra- 
phy, see “Introduction,” in The Chronicle of Theophanes Confessor, trans. C. Mango 
and R. Scott (Oxford, 1997), xliiiff. 
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then washed off their baptism; they partook of the Holy Communion 
on a full stomach and so defiled the faith. As for the Montanists, they 
made divination among themselves and after determining a certain 
day, entered the homes appointed for their false worship and burned 
themselves.” Another historiographer, Leo Grammaticus (who lived 
in the tenth century), reports that Leo III “forcibly baptized the Jews 
and they were henceforth called Montanists.”® 

In his analysis, Starr relies first and foremost on the report by Theo- 
phanes and reads it literally: Jews and Montanists, who were ideologi- 
cally identical with the followers of Montanus from the second century 
onwards, were compelled to convert to Orthodox Christianity during 
the 720s. Starr also claims that Emperor Leo withdrew his decision 
regarding the Jews not long after he had issued the decree, since in 
his Ecloga, published in 726, there is a threat of capital punishment 
on the Montanists (and Manicheans), but not on the Jews.” Accord- 
ing to him, Leo III initiated an anti-Jewish action, albeit carried it 
through in an inconsistent manner. He understands the identification 
of the Jews as Montanists in Leo Grammaticus as no more than the 
result of confusion. He uses the non-Byzantine sources in order to add 
some information to the Byzantine reports, is content with describing 
the pieces of information, and refrains from thoroughly analyzing the 
non-Byzantine information, which he clearly considers as marginal. 

In 1966, Andrew Sharf published an article in which he confronted 
Starr’s conclusions.”' Sharf argues that the identity of the “Montanists,” 
mentioned in the Byzantine sources together with the Jews as the focus 
of the forcible conversion, cannot be understood literally, since in the 
eighth century one could no longer find any followers of Montanus. 
Furthermore, Theophanes seems to have reproduced the passage from 


& Theophanes, Chronographia, 401 [= Mango/Scott, 554-5]. 

* Leo Grammatikos, Chronographia, ed., Immanuel Bekker (Bonn, 1842), 179. The 
English translation is quoted from Starr, Jews, 92. On the identity of the work’s author 
see “Symeon Logothetes,” in Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium, eds., A. Kazhdan et al. 
(New York, 1991), s.v. 

” Ecloga, chapter 18, para. 52, in Jus Graecoromanum (ex editione C. E. Zacharia a 
Lingenthal), eds., loanner and P. Zépos (Athens, 1931), II, 61. The English translation 
is given in E. Freshfield, A Manual of Roman Law: The Ecloga (Cambridge, 1926), 
113. 

7 A. Sharf, “The Jews, the Montanists, and the Emperor Leo III,” Byzantinische 
Zeitschrift 79 (1966): 37-46; reprinted in his Jews and Other Minorities in Byzantium 
(Ramat Gan, 1995), 109-18. 
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a sixth-century work by Procopius of Caesarea.” By relying on the 
identification of the Montanists as Jews in the work of Leo Gram- 
maticus, Sharf concludes that the term “Montanists” must have been a 
nickname for a Jewish-Christian group that appeared around 720 and 
included the followers of a certain Severus who originated in Syria.” 
Sharf argues that the tumult caused by the followers of Severus pushed 
Leo III to reinforce religious control over all the Jews in his empire. 
According to Sharf, therefore both of the groups mentioned in Theo- 
phanes’s chronography were Jewish, one way or another. Thus, Sharf 
tends to accord the Jews a central role in the eyes of imperial authorities: 
Leo III’s aim was to end the “anomaly” of Jewish existence,” according 
to Sharf; the religious agitation caused by Severus was interpreted by 
the emperor in terms of a potential political danger.” In Sharf’s view, 
Leo III seems to have fostered a consistent policy: the followers of 
the so-called Montanist sect constituted the reason and main goal of 
the forcible conversion, and were equally the object of capital punish- 
ment in the Ecloga of 726. Sharf uses the non-Byzantine sources to the 
extent that they support his conclusion or weaken Starr’s arguments. 
Nevertheless, both scholars share the view of the centrality of the Jews 
in the events of 721-722, together with the superior importance of the 
Greek-Byzantine sources, compared to other sources. We shall now 
analyze the non-Byzantine sources and their literary context, in order 
to evaluate their potential contribution to our understanding of the 
forced conversion. 


The forcible baptism by Leo III is mentioned in five Eastern-Christian 
works of historiography, produced between the tenth and the thir- 
teenth centuries in both Syriac and Arabic. Two of them are particu- 
larly detailed, and are at the core of the following discussion: the report 
by Agapius (or Mahbab b. Qunstantin), Melkite bishop of Manbij 
(formerly Mabbug), in his Universal History (kitab al-‘unwdan), and 
the report by Michael the Syrian, Monophysite bishop of Antioch, in 


7 Sharf, Byzantine Jewry, 66. 

™ Sharf, Jews, 109ff. following a proposal made by Beneshevich. Cf. Dagron, “Juda- 
iser,” 366 n. 40, who thinks that Sharf is incorrect in his identification of the Montan- 
its as a Judeo-Christian sect. 

™ Sharf, Byzantine Jewry, 61. 

3 Tbid., 62f. 
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his compendious chronicle.” Agapius wrote in the tenth century the 
following: “In that year Leo, the Emperor of Byzantium, undertook to 
convert to Christianity the dissenting sects of his empire, and the non- 
Christians. He began by Christianizing the Jewish people and the HR’S 
(sic!), and the converts were called ‘New Christians’.””” Two features 
in Agapius’s report are in clear variance with the Greek sources: first, 
according to Agapius, not only the Jews, but all dissident groups in 
Byzantine territory were subject to forcible conversion.” Second, the 
newly converted people received the status of “new Christians,” i.e. a 
new religious status as a result of a religious act. 

Another report is provided by Michael: “At this time Leo insti- 
tuted a persecution of all those resident in his realm who were alien 
to his faith. Many thereupon fled to Arab territory...Some of the Jews 
accepted baptism and became Christians; they were called neoi poli- 
tai, which is to say ‘New Citizens’.”” Michael’s report presents both 
similarities and dissimilarities when compared with the one written 
by Agapius. On the one hand, like Agapius, Michael implies that the 
Jews were only one out of several groups who suffered forcible bap- 
tism. On the other hand, Michael differs from Agapius in describing 
the outcome of Leo’s act: while the motivation for the persecutions 
seems to be religious—the wish to eradicate all forms of heterodox 
or anti-Christian forms of religion—its consequences are formulated 
in political terms, i.e. with a new status of citizenship accorded to the 
converts. Both Michael and Agapius probably used the same source, 
an unknown early Greek one, and it is difficult to track and explain the 
terminological difference between them.” For our concern, the exact 
meaning behind the different terms is less important than the mélange 


76 The other three sources are all by Jacobite authors, and provide partial versions 
of the information contained in the works by Agapius and Michael: in the eleventh 
century, Elias bar Shinaya, Opus chronologicum, ed. E. Brooks (Paris, 1910), 162; in the 
thirteenth century, Bar Hebraeus, Makhtebhanith, 118/Budge 109, and J.-B. Chabot 
(ed.), Anonymi auctoris chronicon ad A.C. 1234 pertinens (Paris, 1920), I, 308. 

7” Agapius, Kitab al-‘unwan, vol. 8.3, 504. The English translation is taken from 
Starr, Jews, 91. 

7° Cf. Agapius, kitab al-‘unwan, vol. 8.3, 458, regarding Khosro’s persecutions. 

7° Michael, Makhtebhanith, IV, 457. The English translation is taken from Starr, 
Jews, 92. 

Michael relied on sources from the seventh and eighth centuries. He probably 
did not read Greek, but relied on translations of Greek sources, as is clear from his 
transliteration of the Greek term, without adding a Syriac translation. As for Agapius, 
as a Chalcedonian bishop it is reasonable to assume that he had access to Greek Byz- 
antine sources. 
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of political and religious ideology that the two sources provide. Fur- 
thermore, they both refer to the forced baptism of the Jews as part of 
a wider campaign against religious rivals.*! These two features differ 
substantially from the parallel features found in the Greek sources. 

There are two other differences between the reports by Agapius 
and Michael, ones that can be explained by their different religious 
affiliations and worldviews. When describing the persecuted groups, 
Michael simply states that Emperor Leo III persecuted all those “who 
were alien to his faith.” He refrains from any judgment of either side 
of the events, and provides an allegedly objective report. Agapius, 
quite interestingly, uses Islamic terminology in order to define the 
non-Orthodox rivals of the Byzantine emperor. He does not use the 
term “heresy,” but the word bid‘a, literally “an innovation.” This was 
the most common term for defining religious deviations in Medi- 
eval Islam.* The use of the term by Agapius demonstrates religious 
judgment from the point of view of the Byzantine ruler, the instiga- 
tor of the persecutions. As a person who sees himself as the defender 
of Orthodox Christianity, the emperor would obviously consider all 
religious opponents within Byzantine territory as heretics, and this is 
exactly what Agapius formulates, albeit in Islamic jargon. That Aga- 
pius would describe the events from the point of view of Chalcedo- 
nian Christianity is not surprising at all: Agapius was a Melkite bishop, 
that is, a Chalcedonian clergyman who lived under Islamic rule. It is 
only natural that he would describe the Byzantine emperor’s religious 
opponents unfavorably. Unlike Agapius, Michael was a Monophysite 
clergyman who naturally viewed the Byzantine emperor as a rival of 
Orthodox Christianity (i.e. his own Monophysite Orthodoxy). This 
may explain why he terms the groups persecuted by the Byzantine 
emperor more objectively. 

Michael also states that some of the persecuted populations fled 
into Islamic territories, a statement found neither in Agapius nor in 


§! Michael refers in a general way to all non-Chalcedonians, while Agapius prob- 
ably referred particularly to another group beside the Jews, whose name is illegible in 
the manuscript. 

® Accordingly, Leo III’s religious affiliation is termed by Michael as “belief.” He 
thus abstains from defining it in either a favorable or unfavorable light. 

8° On the meaning of the term bid‘a see J. Robson, “bid‘a,” Encyclopaedia of Islam, 
Second Edition, 1, 1199; B. Lewis, “Some Observations on the Significance of Heresy 
in the History of Islam,” Studia Islamica 1-2 (1953): 43-63. 
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the Byzantine sources.** We must assume that he found information 
about this flight in another source, in addition to the one common to 
both him and Agapius. Nevertheless, one should be aware of another 
possible reason for his mention of the flight from Byzantium; Michael 
lived under Islamic rule, where the Monophysites enjoyed relatively 
greater freedom of action than under Byzantine rule. It may well be 
that he chose to emphasize the flight from Byzantine territory due to 
his perception of Monophysite life under Chalcedonian dominance 
versus life under Islam. 

We have thus far indicated four elements by which the non-Byzantine 
reports differ from the Byzantine ones. Two of them—the question of 
terminology and the report about the flight from Byzantine territory— 
are each unique to one source only, and we have interpreted them as 
possible additions to the basic report by each author in accordance 
with his ideological background. We thus remain with the two ele- 
ments that are common to both Michael and Agapius: the descrip- 
tion of wide persecutions that go far beyond the Jewish community, 
and the ambiguity as to whether the consequences of the persecutions 
are to be described in religious or in political terms. If Michael and 
Agapius relied on a common early Greek source, this source provides 
us with a much different report when compared with the reports by 
Theophanes and Leo Grammaticus, who emphasize the centrality of 
the Jews as the focus of the forcible baptism, and the purely religious 
outcome of the persecutions. In order to try and decide which source 
best describes the events under Leo III, we must examine the Greek 
and Eastern Christian reports against the various possible types of dis- 
course pertinent to each one of them. 

The perspective expressed in the Byzantine sources coincides with 
the religious views of the Jews prevalent in the ecclesiastical milieu, as 
we have seen above. The reports of Theophanes and Leo Grammaticus 
concentrate on the Jews as the major target against which the ruler 
should exercise his spiritual authority. The two sources also evoke the 
difficulties in ascertaining the authenticity of the new Christian con- 
verts, as well as the difficulty in drawing social and religious bound- 


** Cf. the mentioning of a similar flight of Jews from Byzantine territory due to 
forced conversion at the time of Romanos in al-Mas’udi, Murijj al-dhahab wa-ma‘adin 
al-jawahir (Les prairies d’or), ed. and trans. Barbier de Meynard and Pavet de Courteille 
(Paris, 1861), I, 17. 8f.; English tr. in Starr, Jews, 151 (document 91). The flight is not 
mentioned in parallel Jewish or Latin sources (Starr, Jews, 151-52). 
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aries between true Christians and crypto-Jews, or even between Jews 
and other Christian heretics. These are all marks of the widespread 
anti-Jewish discourse in various Byzantine literary genres. They do not 
reflect any real politique or an imperial point of view.* 

The non-Byzantine sources provide us with a different type of dis- 
course. On their own, their report of the persecution of a whole range 
of religious minorities can indeed be understood as influenced by the 
reality under Islam, where, besides for the ruling Muslim denomina- 
tion, there existed a plethora of Islamic sects, as well as various groups 
of non-Muslims. In such a reality, a concrete reference to any one 
given group—in our case, the Jews—could well be lost in a sea of reli- 
gious deviations. However, the very possibility of widespread persecu- 
tions against all kinds of religious deviancy is not at all typical to life 
under Islamic rule.® ‘The idea of religious uniformity is not prevalent 
in the medieval Islamic world. Nor is the preoccupation with religious 
versus political terminology as an outcome of conversion typical of 
Muslim law.® When taken together, all these features—a widespread 
persecution of all kinds of religious deviancy, with possible civil, as 
well as religious, consequences of conversion—do not coincide with 
reasonable types of discourse in Islamic context; they seems to echo 
far closer the Byzantine imperial policy of Caesaropapism, as we shall 
demonstrate below. 

Forcible baptism, in Leo III’s case, as well as in other cases in Byzan- 
tine history, seems to be a demonstration of political authority. It con- 
curs with the concept of political theology, explored by John Haldon 
in his study of seventh-century Byzantium." According to him, the 
term “political theology” denotes the usage of religious principles, 
motivations, and decision-making in the political sphere, in order to 
improve and strengthen the control of the state as well as that of the 
ecclesiastical establishment in Constantinople over the empire and the 


8 Cf. e.g. the fact that Theophanes mentioned the forced baptism of the Jews by 
Heraclius, but did not mention any official edict by Heraclius that must have been 
issued for that purpose. 

8° The exception is best marked by the religious policy of the Fatimid caliph al- 
Hakim bi-’amr allah. See M. Canard, “al-Hakim bi-Amr Allah,” Encyclopaedia of 
Islam, Second Edition, II], 76-82. 

* For the legal and religious nature of life in the world of Islam, see P. Crone, 
Medieval Islamic Political Thought (Edinburgh, 2004). 

8* Haldon, op. cit. n. 44. 
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Byzantine population and its patterns of belief. Within the frame- 
work of this centralistic political theology, aimed at creating Orthodox 
unification, the Jews were gradually assimilated into the fabric of vari- 
ous groups that constituted a potential threat to the regime, or were 
thought to be heretical.” 

The first and foremost expression of political theology can be found 
in Byzantine law: The initial late antique differentiation between Jews, 
other non-Christians, and Christian heretics was gradually blurred. 
As Amnon Linder has shown,”! Jews enjoyed favorable status before 
the sixth century. From the sixth century onwards, Jews were grouped 
with pagans and heretics as far as legal judgments were concerned.” 
Heretics, pagans, Jews, and Samaritans together were prohibited from 
the army and civil office. The difference between a heretic and a Jew 
was blurred even nominally, a fact against which the law warns already 
in the sixth century.” Since the sixth century, the number of legal texts 
referring to all groups as one and the same grew considerably.” In 
penitential books the Jews did not constitute a separate category, but 
were included within the general group of “heretics.”* In other cases 
the Jews were included under the collective title of “non-orthodox.”” 


* Haldon, op. cit., 334. Peter Brown (op. cit. n. 3) indicates a similar identity of 
interests between the state and the clergy during the Iconoclastic period. 

%° The Jews were gradually accorded a similar social and legal status as that of 
Christian heretics, and see Haldon, op. cit., 347, and Amnon Linder’s contribution 
to the present volume. 

5! See A. Linder, The Jews in Roman Imperial Legislation (Detroit, 1987) [hence- 
forth: Linder, Legislation], as well as his article in the present volume. 

% See A. Linder, The Jews in the Legal Sources of the Early Middle Ages (Detroit, 
1997) [henceforth: Linder, Early Middle Ages], 28, 78 for several examples for the 
new attitude towards the Jews in Justinian’s code. The prohibition to read the Bible 
in Hebrew is also an attempt to integrate the Jews into the fabric of the local majority 
(see ibid, 32). 

See additional examples ibid, 34 (§ 22 and 23), 37 (§ 33 and 34), 38 (§ 36 and 38), 
39 (§ 40), 40 (§ 42), 41-42 (§ 45 and 46), 43 (§ 47). 

% See Starr, Jews, 138f. (document 75) for laws concerning the Jews in the Basilika. 
In sixth-century legislation, the most frequently mentioned religious groups, lumped 
together with the Jews, are the Samaritans and Montanists, other groups being referred 
to as “other heretics.” See also Haldon, op. cit., 345. 

* See Linder, Early Middle Ages, 50-51 (§ 74), for such a warning in the Collectio 
Tripartita. 

* See Linder, Legislation, 79. 

9° M. Arranz, I penitenziali bizantini. Il Protokanonarion o Kanonarion Primitivo di 
Giovanni Monaco e Diacono e il Deuterocanonarion o “Secondo Kanonarion” di Basilio 
Monaco (Rome, 1993) [Kanonika, 3] 168, § 22. 

*” D, Jacoby, “Les Juifs de Byzance: une communauté marginalisée,” in Marginality 
in Byzantium, ed., C. Maltezou (Athens, 1993), 132 and 137. Jacoby refers to the tenth 
century onwards. 
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Furthermore, in the seventh century, the emperors demonstrated 
a growing involvement in theological controversies, as part of their 
efforts to achieve imperial unity. The imperial efforts during the 640s 
to find a middle ground for the Monothelite controversy may well 
have been an attempt to win over the trust of the inhabitants of the 
eastern provinces, while hoping to reconquer those provinces from 
the Arabs one day. But, more than that, the efforts were a result of the 
acknowledgement of the danger to the authorities that lay in the very 
existence of such a controversy.” Later on, the council in Trullo was 
convened in the years 691-692 at the request of Emperor Justinian II. 
It was officially an imperial attempt to “burn any trace of pagan and 
Jewish perversity”;” practically, though, the motivation of the council 
in Trullo was the concern that some customs were practiced by people 
who were “un-warranted” by the official ecclesiastical hierarchy. Thus, 
preoccupation with heresy and with inner orthodox religious unifor- 
mity collided. 

The concept of political theology seems useful for understanding 
Leo III’s policy in the eighth century as well. Leo’s reign is charac- 
terized by internal revolts and external attacks. He reacted to this 
challenge in various ways. One can understand Leo III's iconoclastic 
initiative not as a strictly religious phenomenon, but as an attempt by 
the established regime to stop non-approved use of authority by people 
outside the ecclesiastical establishment.’ The Ecloga published in 726 
is another attempt to enforce unity and control upon the Byzantines. 
It includes threats against Christian heretics, such as the Montanists, 
but does not include anything specific against the Jews, though they 
are often included under general titles of heretics.” Haldon has con- 
vincingly argued that the term “Montanists” in the eighth century is 
no more than an anachronistic term, used when referring to the con- 
temporary Paulicians and Athinganoi.’” Thus, the term “Montanists” 


% Haldon, op. cit., 338. 

*® F, Trombley, “The Council in Trullo (691-692): A Study of the Canons Related 
to Paganism, Heresy, and the Invasions,” Comitatus 9 (1978): 3, 7, 9, 10. 

100 See the words of Brown, op. cit., 292: “It amounted to strengthening the back- 
bone of the Byzantine Church at the expense of pockets of centrifugal and illegitimate 
spiritual power. [...] The symbols to which Iconoclasts appealed as the true reposi- 
tory of the holy carried implications that summed up a system of strong centralized 
government.” 

‘ol Freshfield, op. cit. n. 71, 129-33. 

102 Haldon, op. cit., 341 argues that the original Montanist movement lost its power 
already in the seventh century, and that the mention of the Montanists in Leo’s Ecloga 
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may well have functioned as a more or less collective nick-name to 
heretics of various sorts. If this is true, then the forcible baptism as 
reported by Theophanes was aimed against all possible religious devia- 
tors, Christians as well as Jews. Understood in this vein, the report by 
Theophanes seems much closer to non-Byzantine reports. 

Later cases of persecution against the Jews seem to obey the same 
context of wide and variegated actions against all groups of Christian 
heretics. Basil I, another emperor reported to have forcibly converted 
the Jews,’ acted in the same way in 873-874, by converting Paulician 
heretics, as well as pagans in the Peloponnese.'“ Romanos persecuted 
not only the Jews during the tenth century but also Armenians’® and 
Muslim captives. Romanos also operated against the Athinganoi 
and the Paulicians.’” The broad perspective of the persecutions by the 
state does not mean that no particular attention was given by Basil 
or Romanos to the conversion of the Jews. Yet it puts the attempt to 
convert the Jews in a larger context of religio-political activism. The 
story of the forced conversions is a story of the growing identifica- 
tion of the state with the Orthodox Church. It is much less a story of 
Jewish persecution per se. 

‘The fact that the acts against the Jews were part of an imperial policy 
is corroborated by the reservations from the acts manifested by cler- 
gymen. Gilbert Dagron has shown how reluctant the Church was to 
accept forcible conversion initiatives."* The clergy expressed serious 
doubts regarding the truthfulness of the conversion, even in cases of 
individuals. Maximus Confessor wrote against Heraclius’s forced bap- 
tisms in the seventh century.” In the ninth century, Gregory Asbestas 
attacked Basil’s acts of forced conversion. Byzantine abjuration for- 
mulas designed for the conversion of Jews express exactly this fear of 


is but a residue of Justinian’s legal codex of the sixth century, as Sharf had argued, 
and see supra n. 73. 

103° Starr, Jews, 3-4. 

14 Trombley, op. cit., 4-5. 

105 §. Runciman, The Emperor Romanos Lecapenus (Cambridge, 1920), 115. 

106 J. Marquart, Osteuropdische und ostasiatische Streifziige: ethnologische und 
historisch-topographische Studien zur Geschichte des 9. und 10. Jahrhunderts (ca. 840- 
940) (Laipzig, 1903), 62. 

107 See the introduction to an anti-Monophysite tract by Demetrios, metropolitan 
of Cyzicus, in Gerhard Ficker, Erlasse des Patriarchen von Konstantinopel Alexios Stu- 
dites (Kiel, 1911). 

08 Dagron, “Judaiser,” 360ff. 

1 Tbid., 362. 
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outward conversion only.""® Such reactions once again show that the 
forced conversions must have been motivated primarily by imperial 
concerns, rather than ecclesiastical ones. 

Explaining religious coercion as part of Byzantine imperial policy 
is not new in itself. David Jacoby has already referred to the forced 
conversion as an instrument of religious and socio-political unifica- 
tion.!"! Demonstrating the machinery of the Byzantine “state” is of less 
importance to us here than the historians’ reaction to this machinery, 
or rather, their perception of this machinery. While later Byzantine 
historians tend to emphasize the Jewish element, the non-Byzantine 
sources, on the other hand, seem to better reflect the nature of the 
persecutions by Leo III. They preserve better the discourse of empire, 
a discourse that may have been clearer also in the early Greek sources 
the Eastern authors used, as against the discourse of the Church encap- 
sulated in the Byzantine chronicles, at least from the eighth century 
onwards. 


IV. CONCLUSION 


One major aim of the present study is to lay some methodological 
foundations for analyzing the Eastern Christian and Islamic evidence 
of Byzantine Jewry. Exploring this evidence must be carried out only 
after the literary and conceptual framework of the sources is clear. The 
first goal of the present study is, therefore, the exploration of literary 
images and representations of two distinct types—Muslim and Eastern 
Christian, as presented above in section II. 

Yet, our survey does not remain in the realm of Jewish Byzantine 
images. It also seeks to use the newly gained literary and ideological 
sensitivities for the sake of source evaluation and to learn more about 
Jewish Byzantine history. Achieving the latter goal is difficult enough, 
due to the near impossibility of isolating historical information from 
the literary and conceptual constructions in which it is embedded. It 
may be possible, however, if enough sources relate to the same his- 
torical anecdote, and if one can clearly define the prevalent models 


nO Starr, Jews, 136-138 (document 74). A similar concern was expressed by the 
clergy also in Vizigothic Spain, and see J. Cohen, ed., From Witness to Witchcraft: Jews 
and Judaism in Medieval Christian Thought (Wiesbaden, 1997). 

11 Jacoby, op. cit. 
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which each source should theoretically obey. In this manner, one can 
also detect the deviations from these models, and is able to evaluate 
their nature. Such a procedure has been attempted in section III above, 
and it constitutes the concrete contribution of the present essay to the 
study of Jewish Byzantine history. 


IN SEARCH OF THE JEWS IN BYZANTINE LITERATURE* 


Vera von Falkenhausen 


This article is not concerned with Jews in the Byzantine Empire in 
general or their standing in Byzantine society. Jewish sources, such 
as the texts of the Cairo Genizah, provide better and more reliable 
information on these topics. Indeed, I am only concerned with the 
portrayal of Jews in Byzantine literature, a picture which has been 
characterized by clichés over the centuries. It is well known that 
research on Byzantine history is largely done without documentary 
evidence, since, with rare exceptions, such as Mount Athos, Patmos, or 
southern Italy, Byzantine archives have not survived. As a result and in 
contrast with Medievalists working on the history of Western Europe, 
Byzantinists are far more dependent on the analysis of texts which are 
literary in the broadest sense of the word. Thus in my Proustian search 
I should like to see if it is possible to find out more, beyond the clichés, 
about the life of Byzantine Jews and if so, in which texts and contexts. 
I would therefore ask you to accompany me on a somewhat wind- 
ing path through the literary genres and religious topoi of Byzantium. 
Normative sources, including the Codices of civil and canon law, are 
deliberately excluded because they form a separate subject, which has 
already been very competently and thoroughly explored by scholars 
such as Amnon Linder and Spyros Troianos. Finally, I should like to 
add that this article will focus primarily on the period between the end 
of the sixth and beginning of the thirteenth century, since the Fourth 
Crusade and its consequences changed the demographic and social 
structures of Byzantine society to such an extent that 1204 seems to 
me a reasonable stopping point. 

In his Apologie pour V'histoire, Marc Bloch distinguishes between 
témoignages volontaires and involontaires (voluntary and involuntary 
evidence). The former are those in which an author has consciously 


* A slightly shorter version of this article appeared under the title Auf der Suche 
nach den Juden in der byzantinischen Literatur as a special publication (Sonderheft) 
of the German Society for the Promotion of Byzantine Studies (Deutsche Arbeitsge- 
meinschaft zur Férderung Byzantinischer Studien), (Mainz, 2008) reprint in: Europa 
im Nahen Osten—Der Nahe Osten in Europa, eds., A. Neuwirth and G. Stock (Berlin, 
2010), 201-20. 
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portrayed an historical event or situation, and in so doing has inter- 
preted it. The latter on the other hand are the more or less coincidental 
by-products of another story, facts that are only mentioned in passing, 
The latter are rarer than the former but certainly more historically 
reliable and credible.’ An example that comes to mind is the recently 
published recipe for the preparation of ink, which is preserved in a 
Greek manuscript (Ambros. C 222 inf.) generally dated to the eight- 
ies of the twelfth century. The unknown author points out that oak 
apples, which were amongst the most important ingredients, did not 
have to be imported from Alexandria or any distant land, but grew 
in the ‘Popavia, that is on Byzantine territory, and were acquired by 
the Jews, from whom one could buy them.? Thus a Byzantine quack, 
who is trying to explain how to make ink, provides us with a good 
example of Jewish participation in retail trade. We know that Jews 
were involved in silk and foreign trade from other sources: in his Book 
of the Eparch (spring 912), for example, Leo VI forbade the silk traders 
of Constantinople from selling their products to Jews or other mer- 
chants for resale outside the city.? In a similar fashion, the emperors 
Basil II and Constantine VIII in their privilege for Venice of 992 for- 
bade Venetian traders from transporting products belonging to Jew- 
ish, Amalfitan, or Apulian traders in their ships, which were subject to 
lower Byzantine custom duties.‘ 

Looking at the indices of editions of Byzantine texts of any type, 
one comes across the words Iovdator and ‘EBpaior relatively often. 
The reason is obvious, since the Bible was the most widely read and 
quoted corpus of literary examples for Byzantine authors, whether 
secular or religious. The Old Testament in particular was held in far 
greater esteem in Byzantium than in the West. The Byzantine calendar 
was not based on the incarnation but on the creation of the world, 
which, after initial differences in calculation, was eventually fixed in 


' M. Bloch, Apologie pour Vhistoire ou métier d’historien (Paris, 1952), (Cahiers des 
Annales 3], 23-31. 

2-C. M. Mazzucchi, “Inchiostri bizantini del XII secolo,” Rivista di studi bizantini e 
neéoellenici, n.s. 42 (2005): 157£. 

3 J. Koder, ed., Das Eparchenbuch Leons des Weisen (Vienna, 1991), [Corpus fon- 
tium historiae Byzantinae, 33]: 100, § 6.16. 

4 M. Pozza e G. Ravegnani, eds., Pacta Veneta, 4. I trattati con Bizanzio, 992-1198, 
(Venice, 1993), 23; F. Délger, Regesten der Kaiserurkunden des Ostrémischen Reiches, 
I, 2, bearbeitet von A. E. Miiller unter verantwortlicher Mitarbeit von A. Beihammer 
(Miinchen, 2003), no. 781. 
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5508-5509 B.C. Many Byzantine world chronicles begin with Adam; 
the history of Israel consequently stood at the beginning of the his- 
tory of the world and therefore of Byzantium itself. And whilst on 
the one hand, biblical figures were used again and again as models, 
David for the emperor, Moses for the bishop, Elijah for the monk, 
and Daniel for the martyr; on the other, the Bible included numerous 
stories, quotations, and prophecies that emphasized the disobedience 
of the Jewish people and God’s anger towards them. In the New Testa- 
ment, by contrast, it was possible to find much material for attributing 
malice and blindness to the Jews. Finally, the Acts of the Apostles and 
in particular the apocryphal Acts showed the Jews to be vicious per- 
secutors of the apostles, their followers, and other important persons 
of the New Testament. This corpus of imagery then formed the basis 
of the epithets with which the Jews were described in the liturgical 
hymns of the Byzantine Church. Thus the hymns mention the ille- 
gal (napévopoc) synagogue of the Jews in Bethlehem.’ “With words 
and wonders you punished the lawless impudence (&vopnov ppbaypa) 
of the Jews,” according to a canon in praise of St Stephen. Another 
hymn lauded St Longinus for his use of theological argument to “cut 
the blasphemy of the Jews as if with a knife” whilst using wordplay 
to contrast his role as worshipper of Christ (yptotoAc&tpnc¢) with the 
gold-worshipping Jews (ypvooAdtpa1).’ This theme was especially 
prominent in the hymns to Pope Sylvester, who according to legend 
was said to have had lively discussions with the Jews on religion; thus, 
for example, “You let streams of pure doctrine pour over the Earth, 
so that you might drown the blasphemous voices of the Jews,” “with 
the flashes of your wise words you illuminated the Church and extin- 
guished the ideas of the Jews,” “with the fire of your words..., with 
the rivers of your tears... you destroyed the seeds of the Jews,” and 
the malevolence (kaxévo1a) of the latter was again specifically cited.’ 
Also the apostle James was said to have “dispelled the Jews’ nonsense”? 
and it would be possible to quote many more such examples. This 
was simply the verbalization of the anti-Jewish ideology, which every 


5 Analecta hymnica Graeca e codicibus eruta Italiae inferioris, Joseph Schiro consilio 
et ductu edita, 1V. Canones Decembris, A. Kominis, ed. (Roma, 1976) 425. 

® Tbid., 667. 

7 Tbid., Il. Canones Octobris, A. Debiasi Gonzato, ed. (Roma, 1979), 197. 

8 Tbid., V. Canones Ianuarii, A. Proiou, ed. (Roma, 1971), 51, 53, 61, 63. 

9 Tbid., II. Canones Octobris, 273. 
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Byzantine sang or heard if not daily then on Sundays in church. Adjec- 
tives such as &vopog (impious) or napc&vopyos (lawless) were especially 
popular in this barrage of abuse, because they made clear the ideologi- 
cal chasm between the law (véuoc) of Moses and the Jews’ rejection of 
the new divine law, but words such as KaxKdéc, KaKiot0s¢ or KaKévo1G 
(bad, worst, malevolence) were equally widespread. 

Such verbal insults, which were almost automatically associated 
with the word ‘Jew,’ could even become independent to a certain 
extent: In the more than four thousand verses of the vernacular epic 
‘Digenis Akritas,’ the word Iovdatog is used only once and with refer- 
ence to the artistic decoration of the palace to which the aging hero 
wishes to retire. The walls were decorated with mosaics depicting the 
most important stories from the Bible and Greek mythology: David 
and Goliath, Achilles and Agamemnon, Moses’ miracles, the Plagues 
of Egypt and the Exodus of the Jews, xaxiotov, &yvopovev, most evil 
and foolish.’° Although the Exodus in Christian theology became a 
topos for God’s liberation of his chosen people from serfdom, the 
word ‘Jew’ immediately evoked associations of evil and foolishness for 
the anonymous poet. It is not surprising to find that in every corner 
of the Empire the sanctiones of Byzantine private documents often 
included the same formula that whoever did not adhere to the contract 
should be struck by the same curse as those who shouted “pov, &pov, 
otadpwcov Tov OEod didv,” “crucify, crucify the son of God,”" or “as 
the Jews, who sold God” (tév Seoxan Av Tovdaiwv).! In a like man- 
ner Jews could be caricatured in Byzantine illustrations.” 

But how, in reality, did the Byzantines see their Jewish contem- 
poraries? The general impression is that the ideologies passed down 
from the past obscured their view of the present. For example, leaf- 
ing through the so-called Suda, the Byzantine encyclopedia, compiled 








 E. Trapp, Digenes Akrites. Synoptische Ausgabe der dltesten Versionen (Vienna, 
1971) [Wiener byzantinistische Studien, 8], 333, verse 3903. In other manuscripts 
however the the text says: yoyyvopots &yvepdévev (the complaints of the ungrate- 
ful): Digenis Akritis. The Grottaferrata and Escorial Versions, ed. and trans. E. Jeffreys 
(Cambridge, 1998), [Cambridge Medieval Classics 7], Book 7, verse 96. 

4-H, Saradi, “Cursing in the Byzantine Notarial Acts: a Form of Warranty,” 
BuCavtiwvé 17 (1994): 457, 459, 475, 484, 491, 503, 509f. 

2 V. von Falkenhausen, “Die Testamente des Abtes Gregor von San Filippo di 
Fragala,” Harvard Ukrainian Studies 7 (1983) [= Okeanos. Essays presented to Ihor 
Sevcenko on his Sixtieth Birthday by his Colleagues and Students]: 193. 

4K, Corrigan, Visual Polemics in the Ninth-Century Psalters (Cambridge, 1992), 
43-72, 82. 
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towards the end of the tenth century, most of the references to Jews 
are to be found in the descriptions of people from the Old Testament. 
Under the specific lemma “lovdaioc there is the entry: “The historian 
Damocritos says about the Jews that they worship the golden head of a 
donkey and that every three years they hunt down a foreigner and kill 
him by cutting his flesh into small pieces.” This story, which accuses 
the Jews of idolatry and human sacrifice, was already in circulation in 
the second century B.C., albeit attributed to different historians,> but 
never gained widespread currency in Christian polemics. Under the 
heading ‘EBpottog the Suda only explains, as in Genesis 10-11, that the 
name derives from Eber, the son of Sala, a descendant of Noah’s son 
Sem, who divided the land amongst his people and called the inhabit- 
ants Hebrews.* Something similar can be found in Flavius Josephus 
(Antiquitates, I, 148-150). The names of Eber’s descendants are passed 
down in slightly different forms in the various Byzantine commentar- 
ies on the Septuagint, the result probably of different transcriptions 
or vocalizations of the original Hebrew text. Symeon Logothetes and 
Psellos, for example, refer to them as Phalek and Ragat or Ragav.” 
Interestingly, evil demons or rather heathen idols by the names of 
Eber,'* Phalkon,’® and Raps or Ipsar?-—demons which, as far as I am 
aware, are otherwise unknown—make appearances in Sicilian hagio- 
graphy of the seventh to ninth centuries, in particular in the Passio of 
the Martyrs of Lentini, the holy brothers Alphius, Philadelphus and 
Cyrinus, the Passio of Pancratius, the Bishop of Taormina, and, finally, 


4 A. Adler, ed., Suidae Lexicon, Il, (Leipzig, 1931) (repr. Stuttgart, 1967), 641. 

5 A, Kiilzer, Disputationes Graecae contra Iudaeos. Untersuchungen zur byzan- 
tinischen antijiidischen Dialogliteratur und ihrem Judenbild (Stuttgart, 1999) [Byz- 
antinisches Archiv 18], 270f. (review by Paul Speck in Jahrbuch der dsterreichischen 
Byzantinistik 50 [2000} 340-6). 

16 Suidae Lexicon, II, 190. 

17 §. Wahlgren, ed., Symeonis Magistri et Logotheti Chronicon (Berlin, 2006) [Cor- 
pus fontium Historiae Byzantinae, 44, 1], 29-31; P. Gautier, ed., Michaelis Pselli 
Theologica, 1, (Leipzig, 1989), 446, Nr. 114. 

‘® Leontios Presbyteros von Rom, Das Leben des heiligen Gregorios von Agrigent, 
A. Berger, ed. (Berlin, 1995) [Berliner byzantinistische Arbeiten, 60], 266: Eber and 
Raps. 

3 A. N. Veselovskij, “Iz istorii romana I povesti, II. Epizod o Tavr i Menii v 
apokruficekoj jitii sv. Pankratija,” Sbornik otdetelenija russkago jazyka i slovenosti 40/2 
(1886): 76-9: Phalkon. 

20 M. V. Strazzeri, “I Giudei di S. Fratello,” in “Ubi neque aerugo neque tinea demol- 
itur”. Studi in onore di Luigi Pellegrini per i suoi settant’anni, a cura di M. Del Fuoco 
(Naples, 2006), 677: Eber and Ypsar. 
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the Vita of Gregory, Bishop of Agrigento. Albrecht Berger identified 
Eber as the progenitor of the Hebrews.” Could it be that Phalkon and 
Raps are derivations of the names Phalek and Ragav, whereby Ipsar is 
Raps read from right to left with an initial vowel? (y = ps is a single 
letter in Greek!) It should be noted here that particularly in the Pas- 
siones of Alphius and his brothers and of Pancratius, the dispute with 
the Jews and their conversion play a large part. Presumably the Sicilian 
hagiographers no longer had any knowledge of the possible Biblical 
origin of their heathen idols. 

But back to the Suda. A further somewhat astonishing reference 
to the Jews is to be found under the lemma ‘Jesus Christ, our Lord’, 
This recounts a conversation between Theodosius, the &pynyos tHv 
‘lovdaiov or head of the Jewish community, and his Christian friend, 
the money-changer Philip, which was supposed to have taken place 
in the time of of the Emperor Justinian. Theodosius admits at the 
very beginning of the story that, against his better judgment, he was 
unable to make the move to convert to Christianity on account of his 
influential social position, which had also brought him great wealth. 
However, he wishes to confide a well-kept Jewish secret to his good 
Christian friend, which is recounted in the registers of the Synhe- 
drion of Tiberias, namely that the young Christ was co-opted into the 
body of priests at the temple in Jerusalem. It was customary in such 
cases for the parents of the elect to enter their anagraphic details into 
the register. Since Joseph had already died, Mary was asked and she 
declared that there were witnesses to the fact that she had given birth 
to Christ, that an angel had announced to her that God was the father 
and that she had remained a virgin. Midwives, who were summoned, 
confirmed the latter. Thereupon the following text was entered in the 
register: “On such and such a day Jesus, son of the living God and the 
Virgin Mary, was elected priest.” When Philip wished to run imme- 
diately to the emperor to advise him to rescue this important record, 
Theodosius discourages him from doing so, since this would certainly 
lead to bloodshed, and the Jews would burn the document.” This text, 
which probably dates from the seventh century, was translated into 


71 Leontios Presbyteros von Rom, Das Leben des heiligen Gregorios von Agrigent, 
398f. 

2 Suidae Lexicon, II, 620-5; G. Dagron, “Jésus prétre du Judaisme: le demi-succés 
dune légende,” in AEJMON. Studies Presented to Lennart Rydén on His Sixty-Fifth 
Birthday, J. Rosenquist, ed. (Uppsala, 1996), 11-24. 
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Georgian, Arabic, Latin, and Church Slavonic,” and enjoyed, as the 
great number of medieval copies prove, an extraordinary popularity.” 
Even if the informative aims of the Suda cannot be compared with 
those of the editors of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, one has to con- 
cede that a Byzantine reader seeking to acquire knowledge from these 
entries would learn nothing about contemporary Jews living in the 
empire. 

The Jewish religion had been tolerated in the empire since Roman 
times. Although their legal space was gradually restricted with the 
increasing Christianization of the Empire, especially under Theodo- 
sius and Justinian, the Jews were protected as a minority, could prac- 
tice their religion and repair their synagogues though they were not 
permitted to build new ones. They were not, however, allowed to 
proselytize or to own or acquire Christian slaves. Marriage betwéen 
Christians and Jews was regarded as adultery. It is easy to imagine how 
the Jewish population was thus subject to frequent harassment from 
local or Church authorities as for example the letters of Pope Gregory 
the Great, make very clear,” but in this regard they were not alone in 
the Byzantine Empire. 

A central topic was their conversion, a topic, however, which the 
state often approached differently from the Church. If some emperors 
were keen to convert the Jews to Christianity in certain political situ- 
ations, using pressure if necessary, the Church, or rather, many theo- 
logians, were more cautious in this respect. Many emperors thought 
they could govern the empire better if all their subjects shared one 
religion, although the pressure was even greater on heretics than 
Jews, and they considered it pleasing to God to bring new believers to 
Christianity.” Theologians from Maximus the Confessor to Gregory 
of Nicaea, by contrast, feared that those converted under pressure 
could form a fifth column in the Church. They also rejected the idea 
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of giving the sacraments to those who were unbelievers at the bottom 
of their hearts on the grounds that this was ungodly (and a betrayal 
of Christ).” Finally, according to the apocalyptic literature, some Jews 
must remain until the end of time in order to be present at the Last 
Judgment.” The very rare imperial conversion campaigns, for instance 
those under Heraclius,” Leo III,” and Basil I,*? were amongst the few 
events affecting Jews mentioned in Byzantine chronicles and histo- 
riography. To my knowledge the imperial attempts to convert Jews 
at the end of the reign of Romanus I, recorded in Jewish and Arab 
sources,” on the other hand, do not, as far as I am aware, appear at 
all in Byzantine sources. 

How then did one convert the Jews? The first stage was to enlighten 
them. Dialogues between a Christian and a Jew were a favorite and 
popular genre of Byzantine literature, a sub-category of the general 
Adversus Iudaeos, and were, incidentally, much more common than 
the comparable dialogues between a Christian and a Muslim which 
attracted great notoriety towards the end of 2006 as a result of a much 
discussed pontifical lecture in Regensburg. Andreas Kiilzer has assem- 
bled 37 such dialogues dating from the second to fifteenth centuries, 
including the conversation between Theodosius and the money-changer 
Philip cited above.*? One further “dialogue” could perhaps be added to 
Kiilzer’s list, namely the anacreontic poem by the protasekretis Chris- 
topher, which was probably written during Basil I’s conversion cam- 
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paign.** These texts often had an astonishingly wide circulation. At least 
52 manuscripts are known to exist of the dialogue between Gregentios, 
Archbishop of Taphar, and Herban, the Jew, of which a critical edi- 
tion has recently been published.* The majority of these treatises were 
produced in the south-eastern Mediterranean region (Egypt, Palestine, 
and Syria), which, with the possible exception of certain parts of Italy, 
was home to the largest and most active Jewish communities. This was 
also where the numerical relationship between Christians and Jews, as 
well as the social structure, was still relatively balanced. About half of 
the dialogues date from the period prior to the Arab conquest of the 
south-eastern provinces of the Byzantine Empire. The main themes, 
which repeat themselves with beautiful regularity, were the Trinity 
(that is, the question of whether Christianity was really a monothe- 
istic religion), the recognition of Christ as the Messiah (should the 
prophecies in the Old Testament be applied to him?), the Virgin Birth, 
and beginning in the seventh century, the veneration of images.* The 
selection of themes also explains why there were many more dialogues 
with Jews than with Muslims. In the case of the latter, the Byzantine 
theologians not only had to learn new subject matter, in many cases 
they also had to learn a new language, since the Greek translation of 
the Koran was not easily available in Byzantium.” Discussions with 
Jews, however, were based on a common basis of religious knowledge, 
since one traded quotations from the Old Testament and then talked 
in a monologue using quotations from the New Testament. Moreover, 
until the eleventh century more Jews than Muslims lived within the bor- 
ders of the Byzantine Empire. The structure of these dialogues, which, 
as I have just said, often took the form of monologues, varied: some- 
times the interlocutors had names, generally fictitious ones, although 
occasionally, as in the case of Emperor John VII Kantakuzenos,” their 
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own; sometimes they were just a Jew and a Christian;” sometimes they 
had an audience and even an arbitrator;*® sometimes the Jew or the 
Jews are converted to Christianity and let themselves and their families 
and slaves be baptized (the figures given range from 1 to 500,000)# 
and assume new Christian names.** This was probably done to give 
the texts some semblance of historical authenticity. The influence of 
this literature can be discerned, I think, in the still unedited seventh- 
century legend of the conversion of the Sicilian Jew Samuel and his 
family, a posthumous miracle of the Martyrs of Lentini, the holy 
brothers Alphius, Philadelphus, and Cyrinus, in which this method of 
listing the new Christian names and the numbers of those converted 
is used to excess.” Sometimes, however, the Jewish participant sticks 
to his inherited religion.“ 

The aim of such literature, if it can be said to have had a practical 
aim, was to give the reader or user of these texts the necessary mate- 
rial for discussion and debate. And if the arguments failed to convince, 
there was still the possibility of a miracle. Miracles were included in 
a number of dialogues, such as in the disputatio between Gregentios 
and Herban, in which the miraculous appearance of Christ decided the 
dialogue in favor of the Christian and led thousands of Jews, blinded 
by his appearance, to seek conversion and healing.* 

Of course, miracles also play a role in hagiography. Older hagiogra- 
phy often favored bleeding images or crosses for this purpose. Think, 
for example, of the miracle of Beirut, in which a Jew pierced a cross 
with a lance and the cross then began to bleed, the blood flooding 
through the town. Many sick people were healed, Beirut’s Jewish com- 
munity was converted to Christianity, and the synagogue was changed 
into a church.* A similar story is told about a Jew who slashed the 
picture of Christ (or the Virgin Mary) at the fountain of the Hagia 
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Sophia with a knife. When the picture began to bleed following his 
attack, he threw it into the fountain; when he was accused of murder 
as a result of his blood-drenched clothes, he confessed to his misdeed 
and converted to Christianity with all his family.” 

Sometimes a gesture was enough to trigger conversion. A young 
Jewish boy, on the way to the market in Synada in Asia Minor, saw 
a Christian trader making the sign of the cross over his open mouth 
while yawning. It was probably an apotropaic gesture designed to pre- 
vent demons from hopping into his mouth. The Jewish child imitated 
the gesture automatically out of curiosity and immediately felt Chris- 
tian, without yet being fully aware of it himself. This Christian feeling 
increased to such an extent that the young man eventually decided to 
be baptized and enter a monastery on Mt Olympus in Bithynia. This 
story is said to have taken place in the second half of the ninth century 
and may be linked to the conversion measures introduced by Basil I.* 
This monk, who was converted in such unusual circumstances, was 
eventually venerated in his monastery as St Constantine 6 é& ‘lovdaiov 
(the former Jew).*? Most conversions, however, are attributed to the 
miraculous healing of illnesses and afflictions.*° The collection of mir- 
acles of the otherwise little known St Artemios, recorded between 660 
and 669 in Constantinople, is also interesting in this context. Even 
when those miraculously healed are not Jews, two reports of St Arte- 
mios’ miracles close with the refrain-like sentence: “What will you 
say, O nation of Jews, ... Artemios lays bare your actions and because 
of your actions he scorns you, he crushes you into the ground, he 
flogs you with invisible scourges, he wounds you severely and you 
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do not feel it,” or something similar.* In similar unfriendly fashion, 
however, Buddha and Mani and heretics, such as Arius, Eunomius, 
Eutyches and Nestorius, are also challenged. The miracle in these 
cases served a different purpose. It was not about the individual, who 
converted out of gratitude for having been healed from his sufferings, 
but rather about every non-believer, who, on witnessing or experi- 
encing the miraculous intervention of divine grace, was supposed to 
convert swiftly to Orthodoxy. 

Other favorite tales of miracles are constructed on the paradox that 
derive from aspects of the divine, which are hidden to Christians, 
but revealed in visions to the blind Jew (blind because he has not 
recognized Christ). Thus a Jewish fellow prisoner of St Anastasius the 
Persian (early seventh century) saw angels clothed in white surround 
and minister to St Anastasius as he celebrated the mass and sang his 
psalms at night.® In his Vita of the Holy Fool Symeon of Emesa, writ- 
ten at about the same time, Leontios of Neapolis describes the vision 
of a strongly anti-Christian Jewish tradesman, who saw the saint talk 
to two angels whilst at the baths.** During a Slav attack on Thessalo- 
nica, the local Jews saw the town’s patron saint, St Demetrios, dressed 
in a white chlamys, race across the sea, as if it were a street, and force 
the enemy to flee.® Also of interest, finally, in the context of salvific 
history, is the story of a Jew, who attends mass and then asks for the 
meat of the lamb that he saw in the moment of transubstantiation, a 
miracle which Agnellus of Ravenna includes in his Liber Pontificalis.* 
In some vitae of the middle Byzantine period, the holy monk discusses 
questions of faith with a Jew who is normally described as especially 
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learned (vowopaOn¢). The latter, however, generally has two options. 
Either he falls down dumb or dead or he converts.*” 

The encounter between a saint and a Jew in the Life of Nilus of 
Rossano, a cultured Greek monk from Calabria who died at a ripe old 
age in 1004 in Grottaferrata near Rome, took a different path. Nilus’s 
Vita was written about twenty years after his death by a learned dis- 
ciple. The Vita, which is quite anti-Jewish in tone, relates the argument 
between Nilus and Donnolo, a learned and respected Jewish doctor 
whom he had known since his youth, who wanted to prescribe him 
medicine to help him through his strict ascetic regime. Nilus indig- 
nantly rejects the help with the words that God was his doctor and 
that Donnolo’s aim was to mislead true Christians by claiming that 
he, Nilus, was taking a Jewish doctor’s medicine. Nonetheless, Don- 
nolo neither converts to Christianity nor falls over dumb or dead, nor 
is he entrusted to evil demons; instead he and Nilus meet again after 
some time at the sickbed of a senior Byzantine official, as doctor and 
spiritual guide respectively.** This case not only depicts the normal 
daily intercourse between Jews and Christians and the high profes- 
sional regard in which the Jewish doctor was held, though in other 
hagiographic texts Jews were often portrayed as magicians and mixers 
of poison,” but also and more importantly, it tells of a Jewish doctor 
who was not a fictitious character but rather the well-known southern 
Italian doctor and astrologer, Shabbetai Donnolo, whose connections 
with Rossano are attested at this time,” though he is not otherwise 
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mentioned in the Greek and Latin sources of the period. We could 
be dealing with a piece of reality here, since the eleventh Canon of 
the Trullan Council, which forbade contact with Jews and especially 
treatment by Jewish doctors," was, it seems, never taken particularly 
seriously. The Emperor Manuel I was for instance supposed to have 
had a Jewish doctor.” I do not know whether a working knowledge of 
human anatomy was normally required for those in charge of puni- 
tive blinding, but, interesting enough, the only Jew mentioned in the 
Historia of Michael Attliates (ca. 1020-after 1085) is the incompetent 
executioner charged with the cruel blinding of Emperor Romanus [V 
(1072). The historian does not fail to say that he belonged to the lin- 
eage of those who killed God (6 tijg Oeoxtévov toyyaveav cetpic).© 
The seemingly innocent question, “Why is the Jews’ faith bad and 
ours good?” which the disciple Gregory puts to his spiritual father 
Basil the Younger (tenth century), could reflect the daily relationship 
between Christians and Jews. After all, Gregory argued, the Jews did 
not believe in idols but in God, who had made Heaven and Earth; 
and even if their ancestors had been guilty of the murder of God 
(@eoxtovia), their descendants, who adhered to the old law, were 
innocent before God. Here, however, the naive disciple was immedi- 
ately put right by his eager mentor, who told him that the Jews were 
no longer God’s chosen people (Aadg Ge0d) but instead cursed and 
destined for extermination, and that when they gathered in the syna- 
gogues on the Sabbath for the explanation of the law, it was not the 
Lord but the Devil who was amongst them.™ This response is probably 
the reason why Gregory’s question was included in the hagiographic 
text, since several Byzantines may have asked themselves exactly the 
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same question about their Jewish neighbors and all had to be put right 
in a similar fashion. Some normal situations can also be perceived in 
a tract, written in Constantinople in the eleventh century, against the 
Phundagiagites, a Bogomil sect. According to the author, it was quite 
possible to meet and eat with Jews and thereby cause little damage to 
the soul, since even if the Jew was unclean, he believed in God and 
otherwise admitted to his religion. In contrast, contact with heretics, 
who disguised themselves as Christians but in reality served the Devil, 
led to certain ruin.® Interestingly, Jews were not listed as a separate 
category in Byzantine penitential books, which only forbade sexual 
intercourse with heretics and the unbaptized in general.© 

Conversion to Christianity could create considerable difficulties. 
The converted Jew lost the support of his family, if all members did 
not convert together, as well as that of the Jewish community, whilst 
Christians often regarded newly baptized members of their faith with 
mistrust. This is why accounts of the conversion campaign under 
Emperor Basil I make repeated reference to the emperor rewarding 
the freshly converted with gifts of money and positions.” Interesting 
in this context, for example, is a quotation from the Typikon of the 
Kosmosoteira Monastery in Thrace, which was founded by the Sebas- 
tokrator Isaac, one of the younger sons of Emperor Alexios I, in the 
mid-twelfth century. It reads “You must reward with special attention 
those who with God’s help convert from other religions to ours and 
receive holy baptism. This has to be done so that my soul finds favor 
with God. I therefore resolve that Alexios and his wife Irene, who were 
called from the Jewish faith to us and the true faith, shall receive the 
following gifts for as long as they live: as I already resolved in an ear- 
lier document, Irene shall receive three modioi of grain a month and 
fifteen trachea nomismata and a coat a year. Her husband, Alexios, 
shall, if he continues to live with her, receive two modioi of grain and 
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two measures of wine a month and two hyperpyra nomismata a year.”® 
Alexios and Irene were the names of the imperial parents of the Sebas- 
tokrator, which the two converts presumably adopted when they were 
baptised. The text suggests that Isaac expected a heavenly reward for 
each converted Jew but that he had some doubts as to the sincerity of 
the conversion of the husband. 

If material help was inadequate, relapses might occur. The Metro- 
politan of Corfu, Giorgios Bardanes, wrote a request for official assis- 
tance from his Latin colleague in Otranto in 1220 in the matter of a 
Jewess of Corfu who, having converted to Christianity, had returned 
to her original religion following her marriage to a Jew, which had 
been arranged by her brother, and had subsequently disappeared to 
Otranto with her husband for fear of punishment.” Such relapses 
were, it seems, not all that rare; to prevent them, newly baptized Jews 
had to utter such fearsome curses against their original religion that it 
was difficult for them to return to it.” The discussion between Bishop 
Gregentios and Herban the Jew, cited above, suggests another method. 
Here the numerous newly baptized converts and their descendants 
were forbidden to marry Jews. In addition, the Jewish converts to 
Christianity were to be settled amongst other Christians so that they 
forgot their roots and traditions.”” An example of an apparently suc- 
cessful conversion is Leon Mungos, a Jew by birth who became Arch- 
bishop of Ochrid in the second quarter of the twelfth century and was 
known by the title “Teacher of the Pagans’.” On the one hand, it is very 
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von Casole. Beitrdge zur Geschichte der ost-westlichen Beziehungen unter Innozenz III. 
und Friedrich II. (Ettal, 1965) [Studia Patristica et Byzantina, 11], 182-4. 

7” A, A. Dmitrievskij, Bogoluzenie v russkoj éerkvi v XVI bek (Kazan, 1884), 61-87; 
F, Cumont, “Une formule grecque de renonciation au Judaisme,” Wiener Studien 23 
(1901): 466-9; P. Eleuteri and A. Rigo, Eretici, dissidenti, musulmani ed ebrei a Bisan- 
zio (Venice, 1993), 42-50. 

71 Life and Works of Saint Gregentios, 798. 

2 Aéov 6 Movyydc, & Tlovdaiay dv & mpoydveav, xonuatioac dddoKaros tHv 
éOvév: Théophylacte d’Achrida, Discours, traités, poésies. Introduction, texte, traduc- 
tion et notes par P. Gautier (Thessalonique, 1980) [Corpus fontium historiae Byzan- 
tinae, 16, 1], 30. 
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revealing that a convert was considered especially suitable for service 
as a “Teacher of the Pagans,’ and on the other, it is interesting that 
even long after he had attained high office in the Church, he remained 
6 & ‘lovdaimv av &« mpoydvev (descended from Jewish ancestors) to 
his colleagues who came from generations-old Christian stock. Con- 
versions of Christians to Judaism, reported in Jewish sources,” are not 
mentioned at all in Byzantine literature. 

References to Jews are rife in the literature relating to Iconoclasm. 
The more the intellectual quality of Byzantine theology deteriorated, 
the more important the veneration of icons became. As already men- 
tioned, the number of edifying legends involving images taking an 
active part in events had been increasing since the seventh century. 
Examples include the icon of Christ Antiphonites, upon which an oath 
was sworn to seal a credit agreement between a Christian and a Jew- 
ish merchant and which actually forced the dilatory partner to stick 
to the terms of the agreement;” the Beirut crucifix and the icon of 
Christ in Constantinople, which bled when Jews attacked them with 
knives;” or the image of the Theotokos in Lydda, which Jewish paint- 
ers sought in vain to whitewash.” In most cases, the miracles led to the 
conversion of such dramatically enlightened Jews. The image question 
is—pace Paul Speck””—then incorporated into the Jewish-Christian 
dialogue literature by Leontios of Neapolis and Anastasius of Sinai,” 


7 Here I am thinking of Andrew, Archbishop of Bari, for example, who is sup- 
posed to have converted to Judaism in the 1060s in Constantinople (C. Colafemmina, 
“La conversione al giudaismo di Andrea arcivescovo di Bari,” in Giovanni-Ovadiah 
da Oppido, proselito, viaggiatore e musicista dell’eta normanna. Atti del convegno 
internazionale di Oppido Lucano, 28-30 marzo 2004, eds., A. De Rosa e M. Perani 
(Firenze, 2005], 55-65). At about the same time, a Jew complained about the rabbis of 
Constantinople, who made it unnecessarily difficult for those who wished to convert 
to Judaism. (Dagron, “Le traité de Grégoire de Nicée,” 371, n. 71.) 

7 B. N, Nelson and J. Starr, “The Legend of Divine Surety and the Jewish Money- 
lender,” Annuaire de l'Institut de Philologie et d’Histoire orientales et slaves 7 (1944): 
289-338. A similar miracle is attributed to St. Menas who interferes in favor of a 
Jewish merchant of Alexandria cheated by a Christian colleague: P. Devos, “Le Juif et 
le Chrétien. Un miracle de Saint Ménas,” Analecta Bollandiana 78 (1960): 275-308. 

> See footnote 46. 

76 von Dobschiitz, Christusbilder, 146*; Gauer, Texte zum byzantinischen Bilder- 
streit, 34-6. 

7” P. Speck, “Adversus Iudaeos—pro imaginibus. Die Gedanken und Argumente des 
Leontios von Neapel und des Georgios von Zypern” in Varia VI. Beitrdége zum Thema 
‘Byzantinische Feindseligkeit gegen die Juden’ nebst einer Untersuchung zu Anastasios 
dem Perser, ed., P. Speck (Berlin, 1997) [TIOIKIAA BYZANTINA 15], 131-76. 

78 V. Déroche, “L’apologie contre le Juifs de Léontios de Néapolis, Travaux et 
mémoires 12 (1994): 45-104; Id., “Polémique anti-judaique et émergence de l’Islam 
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and continues to be repeated down to the twelfth century under the 
shop-worn rubric of whether the icons of Christ or saints were idols.” 
According to Theophanes, the Emperor Leo III persecuted the Jews 
because of a Messiah who had appeared in Syria at that time.® This 
is possible but it is necessary to remember that he and his followers 
were described as ‘Judaizing’ by their Iconophile contemporaries for 
their opposition to images, an expression that was used both in hagi- 
ography” and in theological literature.” Leo had, therefore, to openly 
demonstrate his enmity towards Judaism. Byzantine chronicles did, 
however, make a connection between him, and subsequently Michael II, 
and Jewish magicians, to whom they were supposed to have sold 
their souls." In this period, Byzantine literature is full of devils and 
demons, who disguise themselves as Jewish merchants and magicians 
to buy the souls of good Christians or otherwise lead them into temp- 
tation.’ After about a century and a half these themes disappear, but 
the equation of the terms ‘Jew and ‘opposition to pictures’ remained. 
For example, the Vita of St. Andrew the Fool quotes a woman, who 
indignantly rebukes her ungodly husband for not bowing and crossing 
himself before an icon with the words “You wretch, why do you stand 
there like a Jew!”® 


(7*-8* siécles), Revue des études byzantines 57 (1999): 141-61; Kiilzer, Disputationes 
Graecae contra Iudaeos, 149-52. 

7 Tbid., 185f., 198. 

8 Theophanis Chronographia, I, 401. 

8! La Vie d’Etienne le Jeune par Etienne le Diacre. Introduction, édition et traduction 
par M.-F. Auzépy (Aldershot, 1997) [Birmimgham Byzantine and Ottaman Mono- 
graphs, 3], 138; S. A. Paschalides, ‘O Biog tic dctopvpoPAdtiB0g GeodaHpacs trig év 
OecoaAovixn. Aynon nepi tis petTaBécems TOD TILiov Acryc&von THs datas Oeodapos 
(Thessalonica, 1991), 94, 96. 

® G,. Fatouros, ed., Theodori Studitae Epistulae, 11 (Berlin, 1992) [Corpus fontium 
historiae Byzantinae, 33/2], 214, esp. 93; 258, esp.141; 336, esp. 214; 345, esp. 221; 443, 
esp. 301; 456, esp. 313; 464, esp. 321; 557, esp. 402; 590, esp. 421; 663, esp. 463; 772, 
esp. 518; J. M. Featherstone, ed., Nicephori patriarchi Constantinopolitani Refutatio 
et eversio definitionis synodalis anni 815, (Turnhout, 1997) [Corpus Christianorum. 
Series Graeca, 33], 6 et passim; Canon on the setting up of the Holy Images probably 
written by Methodios: Migne, Patrologia Graeca 99, 1773, 1777. 

8 J. Starr, The Jews in the Byzantine Empire (Athenes, 1939) [Texte und Forschun- 
gen zur byzantinisch-neugriechischen Philologie, 30], 90-9. 

“4 Symeonis Magistri et Logotheti Chronicon, 180f., L. Radermacher, “Griechische 
Quellen zur Faustsage,” Akad. Wissenschaften Wien, phil.-hist. Kl, Sitzungsberichte 
206/4 (1927): 164-218; A. Acconcia Longo, “La Vita di s. Leone vescovo di Catania e gli 
incantesimi del mago Eliodoro,” Rivista di studi bizantini e neoellenici, n. s. 26 (1989): 
82-5; Gauer, Texte zum byzantinischen Bilderstreit, 90-4, 106, 114, 134-137, 142f. 

85 The Life of Saint Andrew the Fool, 240. 
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In some texts it is all a matter of the expulsion of the Jews from the 
towns. Thus in the description of the last days of the world in the Vita 
of Saint Andrew the Fool (tenth century), the good Roman emperor is 
characterized as someone who wins back Illyria for the Empire, makes 
Egypt pay its dues, defeats the blonde people (which were generally 
understood to be the Germanic people of Western Europe), and perse- 
cutes the Jews.®* According to his Vita, Saint Nikon Metanoeites (late 
tenth century) was supposed to have expelled the Jews from Sparta to 
rid the city of a terrible epidemic; when a member of the local upper 
class (&pyov) recalled a particularly skilled Jewish weaver, he was 
roundly berated by the zealous monk, whilst the Jewish craftsman was 
viciously beaten.” Such examples are to be found not only in hagio- 
graphic literature. In an encomium for his former teacher Nicetas, the 
deceased Metropolitan of Chonai, the highly educated Metropolitan’of 
Athens, Michael Choniates (1138-1222) writes approvingly that Nic- 
etas loathed Jews to such an extent that he did not allow them to live 
on his estates or to serve the Church in the professions they liked to 
follow. Nicetas had, instead, driven them from their homes, so that 
they now lived like leather-chewing dogs as tanners and dyers at the 
edge of the city. In this context, it is notable that even Benjamin of 
Tudela, who visited Constantinople in the late 1160s, observed that the 
Jews did not live in the city but on the other side of the Golden Horn 
and were scorned by the Greeks because of the foul-smelling effluents 
from the tanneries which flowed through their quarter, polluting it.” 

Conversion and expulsion are thus the main themes we encounter 
again and again in different forms in Byzantine literature. Christian 
Byzantines seem to have found the different dietary rules and diver- 
gent calendar of feast-days, the Sabbath and new moons, that is, the 
most visible signs of religious difference, the most disturbing, since the 
problem of circumcision was generally only encountered at a much 
more advanced stage of acquaintance. The collection of posthumous 


86 Tbid., 262. 

* D. FE. Sullivan, The Life of Saint Nikon (Brookline, 1987), 110-2, 118-20. 

8 §. Lampros, ed., Miyata Axopwetov tod Xovidtov 14 cmlépeva, I (Athenes, 
1879), 53; G. Prinzing, “Zu den Minderheiten in der Maéander—Region wahrend der 
Ubergangsepoche von der byzantinischen zur seldschukisch-tiirkischen Herrschaft 
(11.- Anfang 14. Jh.),” in Ethnische und religidse Minderheiten in Kleinasien. Von der 
hellenistischen Antike bis in das byzantinische Mittelalter, eds., P. Herz and J. Kobes 
(Wiesbaden, 1998) [Mainzer Veréffentlichungen zur Byzantinistik, 2], 161~7. 

% Benjamin da Tudela, Libro di viaggio, 52. 
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miracles of Sts. Cosmas and Damian, generally dated to the late sixth 
or early seventh century, reports the miraculous healing of a Jewish 
woman suffering from a painful cancer who prayed for help at their 
shrine in Constantinople. Three times the Saints ordered her to eat 
pork, without which there would be no remedy. When, after long 
hesitation, the Jewess finally overcame her inherited disgust for the 
forbidden meat, she was healed and became a Christian. Apparently 
this miracle was so popular that it was attributed to other medical 
saints, as for instance to Sts Cyrus and John.” “Idleness is for me like 
the consumption of pork for Jews,” says Timarion in the eponymous 
early twelfth-century satire.” The problem of the Sabbath appears as 
well in the dialogue literature,” in hagiography,” and in canon law.™ 
At the end of the tenth century, the above-mentioned monk Nikon 
Metanoeites, founder and abbot of a monastery near Sparta, records 
in his will that he freed the Peloponnese from the plague and expelled 
the Jews from the area, so that they should pull down their abattoirs 
near the monastery, slaughter on Saturdays, and observe Sunday as a 
feast-day.® A prayer to be recited by the Athinganoi who had returned 
to Orthodoxy includes, inter alia, “I damn those who consecrate the 
Sabbath as do the Jews,” whilst Jews who converted to Christianity 
had to forswear expressis verbis the rules of fasting, the Sabbath, and 
the new moons.” In the eleventh century the problem appears regu- 
larly in discussions with the so-called Latins or Roman Catholics who 
fasted on Saturdays during Lent. Fasting on Saturdays and the use of 
unleavened bread for the practices of Eucharist were liturgical ritu- 
als which the Byzantines passionately condemned as Judaizing.® In 


% L. Deubner, Kosmas und Damian. Texte und Einleitung, (Leipzig, 1907), 101- 
104; Sainte Thécle, saints Come et Damien, saints Cyr et Jean (extraits), saint Georges, 
traduits et annotés par A.-J. Festugiére (Paris, 1971), 87f,, 100-2. 

1 R. Romano, ed., Tisapiov 7 nepi tOv Kat’ adtov naOnudtov, in La satira bizan- 
tina dei secoli XI-XV (Torino, 1999), 112. 

* Kiilzer, Disputationes Graecae contra Iudaeos, 285f. 

% Strazzeri, “I Giudei di S. Fratello,” 652. 

*4 Canon VIII of the council of Nicaea II (787) mentions the pseudo-Christians or 
crypto-Jews who secretly continue to observe the Saturday (Ac8paiws coBBatiCovtec): 
Conciliorum oecumenicorum generaliumque decreta, I, 328f. 

*° OQ. Lampsides, “‘O éx Hovtov botog Nixov 6 Métavoeite,” Apyeiov Tévtov 13 
(1982): 252; Byzantine Monastic Foundation Documents, I, 317. 

%* Dmitrievskij, Bogoluzenie v russkoj cerkvi, 50. 

7 Tbid., 62, 69f; Eleuteri—Rigo, Eretici, dissidenti, 43, 48. 

%* C, Will, Acta et scripta quae de controversiis ecclesiae graecae et latinae saeculo 
undecimo composita extant (Leipzig, 1861), 56-9, 180f.; J. Darrouzés, “Le mémoire 
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a polemical poem by Michael Psellos about a monk from the Sabbas 
Monastery, that is, a Sabbaite, who had dared to poke fun at the great 
philosopher’s monastic calling, it is written “You should not be called 
Sabbaite but Sabbatite, someone who adheres to the Sabbath and the 
new moons and to the old law, which is no longer valid, whilst reject- 
ing the new Grace.”” By playing on the word ‘Sabbath,’ Psellos has 
dismissed the bumptious monk as Judaizing without even using the 
word ‘Jew’. Thus not only everything that was Jewish but also anything 
that looked Jewish or was reminiscent of Jewish customs was to be 
rejected and eliminated straight away.” 

Marcel Proust concluded his A la recherche du temps perdu with the 
volume Le temps retrouvé. He had found his time again. I fear that the 
Jews will for the most part remain lost in Byzantine literature. 


de Constantin Stilbés contre les Latins,” Revue des études byzantines 21 (1963): 67, 
71, 76f., 86; T. Kolbaba, “Meletios Homologetes, ‘On the Customs of the Italians,’” 
Revue des études byzantines 55 (1997): 147; A. Bayer, Spaltung der Christenheit. Das 
sogenannte Morgenlandische Schisma von 1054 (K6ln, 2004), 65, 217; E. Bittner, Erz- 
bischof Leon von Ohrid (1037-1056). Leben und Werk (mit den Texten seiner bisher 
unedierten asketischen Schrift und seiner drei Briefe an den Papst (Bamberg, 2007), 
180-256. 

°° Michael Psellus, Poemata, ed., L. Westerink (Stuttgart, 1992), 259, n. 21. 

10 D, Jacoby, “Les Juifs de Byzance: une communauté marginalisée,” in Oi 
nepiOwpiaKxol o10 BuCd&vtio (“lSpvuc TouAavdpi-Xépv), ed., C. A. Maltezou (Athens) 
(= in Id:, Byzantium, Latin Romania and the Mediterranean, Aldershot, 2001), 114f. 


CONVERTS IN BYZANTINE ITALY: 
LOCAL REPRESENTATIONS OF JEWISH-CHRISTIAN RIVALRY 


Youval Rotman 


I. THE ROLE OF CONVERSION IN THE MEDIEVAL WORLD 


The theme of conversion has a special place in the Byzantine litera- 
ture that deals with Christian-Jewish relations. This is manifested in 
imperial legislation, in formulae of abjuration for Jews who choose 
to convert to Orthodox Christianity, as well as in stories about Jew- 
ish converts. Conversion to Judaism, although much less frequent for 
obvious reasons, is not absent, and is mentioned in both Christian and 
Jewish sources. 

It is clear that the Byzantine preoccupation with conversion in 
relation to Jews cannot be separated from Christian-Jewish polemics 
in general.’ Nonetheless, Jewish-Christian relations as portrayed in 
stories of conversion must also be examined in the broader medieval 
context. Conversion as a political issue was a major concern of emper- 
ors from Late Antiquity on, in view of the existence of large non- 
Chalcedonian Christian communities in the Byzantine Empire.? The 
forced conversions that Heraclius imposed on the Jews in 630/631 are 
often explained as an act of internal consolidation. When Heraclius 
seized the Byzantine throne in 610, he soon had to confront the Per- 
sian conquests of Palestine and Egypt. Following his victory over the 
Sassanid Empire in 627, internal consolidation was needed both for 


1 See G. Dagron, “Judaiser,” TM 11 (1991): 359-80; Av. Cameron, “Byzantines and 
Jews,” BMGS 20 (1996): 249-74; V. Déroche, “L’apologie contre les juifs de Léontios 
de Néapolis,” TM 12 (1994): 45-104. 

2 V. von Falkenhausen, “L’Ebraismo dell’Italia meridionale nell’eta bizantina (secoli 
VI-XI),” in C. Fonesca, M. Luzzati, G. Tamani and C. Colafemmina, eds., L’Ebraismo 
dell’Italia Meridionale Peninsulare dale origini al 1541. Socita, Economia, Cultura. IX 
Congresso internazionale dell Associazione italiana per lo studio del Giudaismo (Con- 
gedo Editore, 1996), 25-46, esp. pp. 25-8. See for example the different formulae 
of abjuration for heretics who convert to Chaledonian orthodoxy in P. Eleuteri and 
A. Rigo, Eretici, Dissidenti, Musulmani ed Ebrei a Bisanzio. Una raccolta eresiologica 
del XII secolo (Il Cardo, 1993). 
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political and religious reasons. Forced conversions of Jews thus appear 
as a part of his imperial internal policy.’ 

Following the Islamic conquests of the seventh century, most of the 
non-Chalcedonian communities, especially the Monophysites and the 
Nestorians, were no longer a part of the Byzantine Empire. The Islamic 
conquests had transformed the international map of the Mediterra- 
nean and deprived Byzantium of most of its provinces in the Near 
East. The Empire was left with approximately one third of its terri- 
tory and probably less than a third of its population. The Jewish com- 
munities, which had been spread all over the Byzantine and Sassanid 
empires, were now mostly divided between Arab and Byzantine rule. 
Only a small part of these Jewish communities were left in Byzantium. 
The Byzantine Jews maintained their position as a religious minority, 
and by the eighth century they had become the most important reli- 
gious minority in Byzantium. Moreover, they were now connected to 
the Jewish communities who lived in Arab lands. 

Following the advent of Islam, the situation of the Christian inhab- 
itants of the Byzantine state had also changed. Byzantium found itself 
on a defensive position vis-a-vis the Arab Caliphate, not only politi- 
cally, but also, for the first time, religiously. Thus by the eighth century 
internal Christian unity had become a political necessity.* As Averil 
Cameron has shown in her “Images of Authority: Elits and Icons in 
Late Sixth-Century Byzantium” (Pe»P 88, 1979), the Iconoclastic crisis, 
which was both a religious and a political one, can thus be understood 
as an imperial policy to create a form of religious unity focused on 
the image of the emperor. This religious and political unity was finally 
achieved in 843, when icon veneration was officially and definitively 
restored. It is thus not surprising that Leo III, who initiated the Icono- 
clastic politics, is also said to have declared in 721/722 a policy of 
forced conversion of Jews and Montanists alike. As with Heraclius, 


3 G. Dagron, “Le tratié de Grégoir de Nicée,” TM 11: 347. This fits the triumphal 
return of the Cross to Jerusalem orchestrated by Heraclius as a symbol of the Chris- 
tian consolidation of the Empire. G. Dagron and V. Déroche, “Juifs et Chrétiens 
dans !’Orient du VII* siécle,” TM 11 (1991): 17-273, pp. 25-6. See the forced conver- 
sion imposed on the Jews of Boreium in North Africa by Justinian, for which our 
only source is Procopius’ De aedificiis, VI, 2, 21-23: A. Rabbelo, Giustiniano, eberei 
e samaritani: alla luce delle fonti storico-letterarie, ecclesiastiche e giuridiche, 2 vols. 
(Giuffré, 1987-1988), vol. 1, pp. 234ff. 

* Y. Rotman, “Byzance face a |’Islam arabe VII*-X° siécles,” Annales H. S. S. 60/4 
(July-August 2005): 767-88. 
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his policy can be understood as a call for consolidation, and it was 
repeated under Basil I.° 

In his book, Roman Defeat, Christian Response, and the Literary 
Construction of the Jew (University of Pennsylvania Press, 1994), David 
Olster argues for a symbolic meaning for the role given to the anti- 
Jewish polemics in Byzantine literature, in view of the political and 
religious crisis that Byzantium experienced in the seventh and eighth 
centuries on its Arab-Muslim front. His theory, which was widely crit- 
icized, has nonetheless revealed the genuine problematics in the his- 
torical approaches used up to now for analyzing Byzantine anti-Judaic 
literature.® This goes beyond the obvious viewpoint of looking for rhe- 
torical and ideological meaning in the figure of the Jew as portrayed in 
Christian Byzantine literature. Both Olster and his critics have left one 
central question unanswered: did Christian-Muslim rivalry change the 
Byzantine Christian attitude towards the Jew? This question offers a 
much broader perspective for discussing the theme of the conversion 
of the Jew as a political means of religious consolidation. 

In this paper I would like to address this question by examining 
the effects that Byzantine policy had in this matter at the local level. 
I wish to scrutinize the ways in which local Christian and Jewish com- 
munities addressed and referred to the phenomenon of conversion. 
Following the fundamental study of Vera von Falkenhausen, I have 
chosen to focus on the local religious communities of southern Italy 
and Sicily in this study.’ Byzantine Sicily and southern Italy offer an 
ideal case-study, thanks to their local literary production. The hagio- 
graphic literature that was written in this region is particularly impor- 
tant for the analysis of the local perception of the theme of conversion. 
Hagiographic texts are, in general, much more descriptive than oth- 
ers as far as everyday life, local customs, and local representations are 
concerned.’ Moreover, hagiographic texts from this area of the Empire 
focus on local social and cultural issues, and reveal the way they were 
dealt with by the local Byzantine population. 


5 Dagron, “Le tratié,” op. cit., 347; Von Falkenhausen, op. cit., 26-7. 

6 Cameron, “Byzantines,” op. cit. V. Déroche, “Polémique anti-judaique et emer- 
gence de l’Islam (7°-8° s.),” REB 57 (1999): 141-62. 

7 Von Falkenhausen, “L’Ebraismo,” op. cit. 

8 E. Patlagean, “Ancienne hagiographie et histoire sociale,” Annales E. S. C. 23 
(1968): 106-26, Eng. trans. in St. Wilson, ed., Saints and Their Cults (Cambridge, 
1985), 101-22. 
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In a region shared by Jews, Christians, and starting from the ninth 
century, also by Muslims, hagiographic literature offers a tangible 
description of the dynamics between the members of these communi- 
ties. In this article I would like to focus on the local literary representa- 
tion of renegades, and to examine it in view of the general Byzantine 
perception of conversion. I will show that, although the Jewish figure 
was used to define Byzantine Christian identity as a religious contrast, 
Jews were part of everyday life and were not considered outsiders. 
This perception challenges the political importance of conversion as 
a means of “national” and/or religious consolidation. Furthermore, it 
is also related to the question of the definition of Byzantium as an 
empire of a single religious culture. In what follows I will examine 
such a definition in view of the way conversion was perceived and 
represented from a local and peripheral perspective. 


Il. THE HAGIOGRAPHY OF BYZANTINE ITALY 


The hagiographic production of Byzantine Sicily and southern Italy is 
normally divided into two periods: before and after the Muslim arrival 
in the region. Stefano Caruso has characterized the hagiography that 
was written in the region during the late ninth to eleventh centuries 
as historical, since it bears witness to actual local historical events.’ 
Although this characterization is somewhat problematic, as recently 
shown by Augusta Acconcia Longo, it is clear that local hagiographic 
writing does change towards the end of the ninth century, in both 
form and content.’ Although Acconcia Longo has revealed the histor- 
ical context of some of the early hagiographic narratives, it is still very 
difficult to contextualize most of the texts that were written before the 
ninth century and to date them properly."! Marginal indices related 
to political and religious issues as well as topographical descriptions 
are normally used to anchor the texts of the sixth to eighth centuries 


® §. Caruso, “Sicilia e Calabria nell’agiografia storica italogreca,” in Calabria Cris- 
tiana. Societa religione cultura nel territorio della diocesi di Oppido Mamerina—Palmi, 
ed., S. Leanza (Soveria Mannelli, 1999) vol. 1, 563-604. 

© A. Acconcia Longo, “La Vita di Zosimo vescovo di Siracusa: un esempio di 
‘agiografia storica’,” RSBN 36 (1999): 5-18. 

4 Loc. Cit. A. Acconcia Longo, “Siracusa e Taormina nell’agiografia italogreca,” 
RSBN 27 (1990): 33-54. A. Acconcia Longo, “I vescovi nell’agiografia italogreca: il con- 
tributo dell’agiografia alla storia delle diocesi italogreche,” in Histoire et Culture dans 
[Italie Byzantine, eds., A. Jacob, J.-M. Martin and Gh. Noyé (Rome, 2006), 127-53. 
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in the history of the region. Nonetheless, even the most detailed texts 
which are rich in historical descriptions, such as the Life of Pankratios 
the Bishop of Taormina, are impossible to date precisely.” This is also 
the case, for example, with the Life of Leon of Catania. There is still 
a debate whether or not this was originally written as an Iconoclastic 
hagiography.” In either case, it is clear that what remains of this text 
is only a mutation of the original, whatever the reason for the changes 
that this text underwent may be. 

As far as the representation of the Jew is concerned, the local hagi- 
ography of the sixth to ninth centuries can be divided into’texts which 
deal directly with the Jewish presence in the region and texts which 
ignore it. The Life of Leon of Catania, for instance, is characteristic 
of the second kind, in mentioning a Jew as the sorcerer who brings 
Heliodoros, the protagonist, in contact with the devil.* This sorcerer 
figure is mentioned only once. The same is true for other Greek as 
well as Latin Lives (thus for example the Life of Gregorios of Agrigento 
and the Passion of Vitus). There are, however, other texts which give 
much more place to the Jews of the region. Evidence for such texts has 
survived in a tenth-century manuscript Vat. gr. 1591. Copied in 964 
probably in Calabria, this manuscript brings together a cycle of hagio- 
graphic Lives and episodes, all of which are attributed to local Sicil- 
ian saints. The manuscript is unique in its content, since it follows a 


2 T am grateful to Elizabeth Jeffreys, who directed me to Cynthia Stallman-Pacitti’s 
yet unpublished thesis at the Bodleian Library: C. Stallman-Pacitti (ed.) The Life of 
S. Pancratius of Taormina, thesis (PhD. diss., Oxford, 1986) 2 vols. See also Longo, 
“Siracusa,” op. cit. E. Patlagean, “Les moines grecs d'Italie et l’apologie des these pon- 
tificales (VIII*-IX* siécles),” Studi Medievali 5/2 (1964): 579-602. 

3 A. Acconcia Longo, “La Vita di S. Leone vescovo di Catania e gli incantesimi 
del mago Eliodoro,” RSBN 26 (1989): 1-98; M.-F. Auzépy, “L’analyse littéraire et 
lhistorien: exemple des vies de saints iconoclasts,” Byzantinoslavica 53 (1992): 56-67; 
A. Acconcia Longo, “A proposito di un articolo recente sull’agiografia iconoclasta,” 
RSBS 29 (1992): 3-17; M.-F. Auzépy, “A propos des vies de saints iconoclasts,” RSBS 
30 (1993): 3-5; A. Acconcia Longo “Di nuovo sull’agiografia iconoclasta,” RSBN 30 
(1993): 7-15; Von Falkenhausen, op. cit., 35. 

4@ A. Acconcia Longo, “La Vita,” op. cit., 55-6. 

5 In the Life of Gregorios of Agrigento no Jew is mentioned, though its editor, 
Albrecht Berger, suggests that the idol Eber, whom the saint fights, could be a refer- 
ence to the Jews (from the word ‘Ebraioi): A. Berger, Das Leben des heilgen Grego- 
rios von Agrigent (Berlin, 1995), 46-7, 266. For the Passion of Vitus, see Act. SS. Jun. 
11:1021-1026. For the Life of Zosimos of Syracuse, see infra n. 25. 

16 A detailed description of the manuscript is found in the thesis of Cynthia Jean 
Stallman (supra n. 11). Patlagean, “Les moines,” op. cit. For the works of Re and 
Gerbino see infra n. 26. 
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geographic plan rather than a liturgical one. It contains the following 
hagiographic narratives: 


The Life of Pankratios the Bishop of Taormina (fol. 1r-107v), BHG 
1410a. 

The Passion of Alphios, Philadelphos and Quirinos (fol. 110r-147v), BHG 
57. 


Also attributed to Alphios Philadelphos and Quirinos are the follow- 
ing postmortem episodes: 


The story of the revelation of Alexandros’ wife (fol. 147v-153v), BHG 
58. 

The story of Agathon the Bishop of Lipari (fol. 153v-165v), BHG 59. 

The story of an haemorhagic woman and her daughter (fol. 165v-182r), 
BHG 60. 

The story of Birgantinos the blind and his father (fol. 182r-204v), BHG 
6l. 

The story of Samuel, the Jewish leper (fol. 204r-216v), BHG 62. 


In an article published in 2001, Aldo Messina argues that this hagio- 
graphic cycle was written very close to the date of the copying of the 
manuscript, in the tenth century, in order to portray the glory of the 
saints of the region, in view of the terrible situation of the Christian 
population in tenth-century Sicily.” Messina situates the production 
of these texts in the Monastery of S. Filippo di Fragala in Sicily. This 
theory, which has been criticized by Acconcia Longo” presents a gen- 
eral problem in the analysis of local hagiography: are we to read the 
political agenda it represents in relation to the events narrated, or are 
we to assume that it presents an historical anachronism and thus por- 
trays the author’s manipulation of the past for his present agenda? In 
other words, in view of the central role that allegory plays in Christian 
literature, what are the rules for interpreting an allegorical reading? 
This resembles the problems in scrutinizing the literary figure of the 
Jew which Olster has tried to address, and complicates the question of 
the representation of the Jew in Christian literature. According to such 
perspectives, the literary representation is dependent on the historical 
context, on the background of which the scholar chooses to analyze it. 


7 A. Messina, “Il codice Vat. gr. 1591 ed il romanzo agiografico siciliano,” Byzna- 
tion 71/1 (2001): 194-211. 

18 A. Acconcia Longo, “La data della Vita di $. Pancrazio di Taormina,” Bollettino 
della badia greca di Grottaferrata 55 (2001): 37-42. 
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I would like to address this problem by focusing on the figure of the 
Jew in the hagiographic cycle of Vat. gr. 1591. 


III. CHRISTIANS, JEws, PAGANS 


This manuscript brings together the Life of Pankratios, the first bishop 
of Taormina (BHG 1410a), which occupies 107 folios of the manu- 
script, with a cycle of episodes attributed to the three martyrs of Len- 
tini: Alphios, Philadelphos, and Quirinos (BHG 57-62), found in the 
second part of the manuscript. The local Jews are omnipresent in these 
texts, which occasionally mention their conversion. The authors (it is 
evident that there are more than one author) situate their texts in the 
Roman Empire, emphasizing the combat of the martyr against the 
pagan Roman authorities. The theme of conversion appears in many 
of these texts in relation to both pagans and Jews, but never together. 

The Life of Pankratios of Taormina follows Pankratios’s and Marki- 
anos’s mission from Asia Minor, on their journey to spread Christi- 
anity in Sicily.” Sent by Peter, Pankratios arrives in Taormina, and 
Markianos in Syracuse. In both cities they confront the local popula- 
tion, which includes the Roman authorities, the local pagans, and the 
Jewish and Montanist communities. The saints combat the local pagan 
priests and destroy their temples. This victory leads to the conversion 
of the pagan population to Christianity. The fate of the local Jews and 
Montanists (the Montanists are otherwise unknown in the region) is 
different.” These two groups combine forces with the Roman archon 
of the city, and openly confront the saint.”1 Pankratios expels the Jew- 
ish and Monstanist communities from the city in an episode that ends 
with their drowning in the city’s harbor.” In the same manner, the 
Jews and Montanists of Syracuse fight Markianos, who has managed to 
convert their children to Christianity without their parents’ consent.” 
I have argued elsewhere that the figure of the Jew represented here as 
an idolater and polytheist could well serve an anti-iconoclast agenda 


9 Stallman-Pacitti, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 67ff. 
20 For the Montanists see von Falkenhausen, op. cit., 33-4. 
4 Stallman-Pacitti, op. cit., vol. 1, pp. 23-5, 181-2, 231-61, 281, 340-2. 
2 Ibid., 261. 
3 Thid., 342. 
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of the author.* This would suit the dating of this work to the eighth 
century. Both Jews and heretics (in this case, Montanists) are put on 
the same level as those who refuse conversion and combine forces with 
the Roman archon, while the pagans all become good Christians.” 

This is not the case in the hagiographic cycle of the martyrs of Len- 
tini: Alphios, Philadelphos, and Quirinos, in which Jews and pagans 
alike convert to Christianity. In fact, if we analyze this cycle closely, 
although the theme of conversion is used in relation to pagans, we will 
find that most of the converts are actually Jews. 

The Passion of the three brothers opens with the story of their com- 
ing from the land of the Basques to Rome; their encounter with the 
Emperor Licinius; and their deportation to Sicily.* From Messina they 
are taken to Taormina, and finally arrive at Lentini, where most of 
the narrative takes place. The city’s population is composed of pagans, 
Christians (first and second generation), and Jews. The brothers’ arrival 
in Lentini is accompanied by an exorcism which they perform on a 
Jewish child possessed by a demon.” This results in the conversion 
of the entire family, as well as the conversion of twenty soldiers. The 
conversions take place in the mountains where the local clergy have 
fled to escape persecution by Tertullus, the eparch of Sicily.” The con- 
verted Jewish family, together with other Jews of the city, declare their 
Christian faith openly, and are also imprisoned together with the three 
brothers.” Most of the conversion of the local population of Lentini 
takes place after the martyrs have been executed, when many declare 


4 Y, Rotman, “Christian, Jews, and Muslim in Byzantine Italy: Medieval Conflicts 
in Local Perspective,” in The Byzantine World, ed., P. Stephenson (New York, 2010), 
223-235. 

> Compare with the Latin Life of Zosimos bishop of Syracuse (BHL 9026), in which 
the Jews of the city bribe the princeps of the city in order to build a synagogue: AASS 
Mars. III, 842; von Falkenhausen, op. cit., 32. For the Greek versions of this Life see: 
M. Re “La Vita dis. Zosimo vescovo di Siracusa: qualche osservazione,” RSBN (2000): 
29-42; M. Re, “Il sinassario per S. Zosimo di Siracusa tradito dai testimoni della recen- 
sio M*. Editzion del testo e traduzione,” RSBN 38 (2001): 3-26. 

6 T am grateful to Mario Re for sending me his latest exhaustive study: Il codice 
lentinese dei santi Alfio, Filadelfo e Cirino. Studio paleografico e filologico (Istituto 
Siciliano di Studi Bizantini e Neoellenici (Palermo, 2007). See the full summary of the 
passion prepared by Gerbino in ibid., 55-64; C. Gerbino, “Appunti per una edizione 
dell agiografia di Lentini,” BZ 85/5 (1992): 26-36. 

27 AASS Maii II, 777-8. 

8 Tbid., 778. 

° Tbid., 785-6. Paragraphs 1-47 are given in Greek by Papebroch in AASS Maii 
Il, pp. 772-788 (I follow here the summary of Gerbino in Re, II codice,” op. cit., 
55-64). 
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themselves Christian and come to worship the relics of the three saints. 
The relics, which were buried after the martyrs’ execution in Thekla’s 
underground room, nevertheless mysteriously disappear.” 

The struggle between the pagans and the Christians of the city takes 
place in another episode, the story of Agathon the bishop of Lipari 
(BHG 59).*! He intervenes when the two communities are about to 
stone each other. But the person who saves the day is Eutropia, whom 
we shall meet along with Thekla in another hagiographic story which 
ends the manuscript. This episode is also attributed to the three mar- 
tyrs of Lentini, and is entirely dedicated to the conversion of the Jew- 
ish community of the city. This is the story of Samuel the Leper, the 
head of the Jewish community of Lentini (the word “Rabbi” is not 
mentioned). The local Jews who are presented here are not only at 
the center of the plot, they are also its subject. This is the story of 
the conversion of the head of the Jewish community together with a 
large part of his people. The episode (BHG 62), has survived in three 
manuscripts: Vat. gr. 1591; Athon. Lavra 434; Vindob. hist. gr. 19.” As 
recently demonstrated by Mario Re, the Latin summary given by Pape- 
broch in AASS Maii II probably followed a fourth manuscript version.** 
The story provides a representation of Jewish communal life and a 
clear description of Jewish relationships with Christians in a provincial 
Sicilian city. A brief summary is given here of folios 204r-216v of this 
manuscript: 

Samuel has suffered from a serious case of leprosy for twenty-two 
years. He has lost the fingers of both hands and legs, as well as his 
nose and ears. The Jewish community, closely attached to its leader, 
has turned his house into a synagogue where they celebrate the Sab- 
baths and festivals. The story starts when his wife Susanna goes to seek 
advice from Eutropia, a woman of great knowledge, who is consulted 
by both Jews and Christians. Samuel’s condition has deteriorated, she 
says, and begs for advice. Eutropia tells her that Samuel will be saved 
only if he believes in God, Christ the Son, and the martyr saints of the 
city. Susanna replies that this will never happen, since Samuel would 


30 AASS Maii II, 536-7 (in Latin translation of Papebroch). 

3 Vat. gr. 1591, folios 165v ff., translated into Latin by Papebroch in AASS Maii 
Il, 537ff. 

2 C. Gerbino, “Appunti,” op. cit. 

33, AASS Maii II, 502-550 (Samuel’s story is summarized in Latin ibid., 548). Re, I! 
codice,” op. cit., 51-3. 
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be better dead than renounce the laws of their ancestors. Besides, she 
says, the entire Jewish people (to ethnos) is constantly in their house 
and will not allow such a thing. 

In the meantime Samuel has a dream. The three martyrs visit him 
in his dream, and cure his right hand of leprosy. They advise him to 
go to the house of Thekla if he wants to be completely cured. When 
he wakes up, Samuel cries out that he has turned into a Christian 
and will henceforth believe in Jesus Christ. His sons and daughters 
hurry to him and engage him in a short debate about the faith of 
their fathers. It is Satan, Samuel says, who blinded their ancestors and 
prevented them from recognizing in Jesus the sayings of the proph- 
ets. Although his children do not seem genuinely convinced, they are 
willing to follow his request. They carry him to the house of Thekla. 
Thekla, who guards the relics of the three martyrs of the city in her 
underground room, receives Samuel and lays him down in a bed. At 
midnight the three martyrs come to life out of the muddy earth and 
put on flesh. They appear to Thekla, half real, half phantom, and tell 
her and the bishop of the city, Neophytos, exactly what they need to 
do in order to cure Samuel. In addition they instruct them to name 
him Donatos, to baptize him, and to appoint him as priest in a nearby 
village. When Samuel wakes up he immediately renounces Judaism 
(h pistis t6n ioudaién). He then receives his new name: Donatos. His 
sons, daughters, and his two nephews, amazed by the miracle of his 
healing, follow his example and receive Christian names. This hap- 
pens as well to all the members of his household: slaves and servants, 
men and women; all except his wife, who, according to the story, had 
not yet returned from her visit to Eutropia. Samuel and his children, 
not yet baptized, continue to stay in the house of Thekla. Samuel then 
sends for his property in gold and silver and hands it to Thekla to use 
for the glory of the three martyrs. 

When the Jews hear what has happened they gather and fast for 
three days, after which they enter the city together with Samuel’s wife. 
They go directly to the house of Thekla and demand to have their 
leader back: “What have you done to us, O Kyria Thekla?” they cry, 
“Why did you take our father and leave us, like a herd without a shep- 
herd, orphans?” When the Christians of the city hear what is happen- 
ing, they come in haste to defend Thekla from the Jews. The Jews pick 
up stones to throw at them. When the Christians do the same, a Jewish 
woman, Judith, comes out to separate the two groups and manages 
to calm them down. Then Samuel steps out from Thekla’s house and 
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asks the Jews what it is that they want. They reply that they want their 
father back, the one who renounced their laws and gods and decided 
to follow Christ, the so-called Messiah, whom their priests crucified 
and killed. Since they do not recognize Samuel, he tries to convince 
them that their leader is dead. Their reply, “No, he did not die,” serves 
here as a proof of the blindness of the Jews caused by the devil. When 
they finally understand that the person speaking to them is indeed 
Samuel who was healed, they claim that it was the divine providence of 
their gods (oi theoi hmén) who have cured him. This is the third time 
in the text that the Jews are portrayed as polytheists.** In what follows, 
Samuel preaches to them, explaining the reason why Jesus was the 
true Messiah, whose coming the prophets foretold in the Old Testa- 
ment. He narrates the story of Jesus’s crucifixion, and argues that this 
was not foretold by the prophets and was conducted in opposition to 
divine justice. The Jews, who cannot answer him on this point, remain 
silent. It is then that Samuel asks them to convert through him. The 
Christians, who are also there listening, are amazed by the knowledge 
and wisdom of the ‘former Jew’ (‘o apo t6n Ebraién). But the Jews, 
who are still speechless, bow and leave the place. Nonetheless, many 
of them are amazed by what has happened and begin to question their 
faith. Some see it as a divine sign, and during the night return to the 
city in order to be baptized. This ends the first half of the story. 

In the second part, Thekla decides to erect a shrine for the martyrs 
who up to then have been buried in her muddy underground room. 
She commissions builders and stonecutters, but then a horrible storm, 
“the act of the devil,” buries them alive in the quarry under a pile of 
stones, together with Samuel, his sons, and his nephews. The entire 
city, the Jews included, all believe the men to be dead. But once The- 
kla arrives and prays, the martyrs save the men, who then manage to 
get out alive. It is this miracle that convinces more Jews to convert, 
but not all of them. The story ends with Samuel’s baptism. He is then 
appointed as a priest and is sent together with his sons as deacons to 
Antziano. The text ends with a dispute between Kirskis, the bishop of 
Lentini, and the archbishop Lucianos, on the subject of the relics in 
Antziano. 


34 This was also their attribute in the Life of Pankratios of Taormina: Stallman- 
Pacitti, op. cit., vol. 1, pp. 23-5, 118, 242. 
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The text offers much information about the representation of the 
Jewish community of a Sicilian town during the seventh century. Both 
communities, the Jewish and the Christian, are portrayed as equals 
in size, in activities, and in the dialogue between them. In a recent 
study of this text, Maria Vittoria Strazzeri has analyzed its histori- 
cal elements and situated it in East Sicily in the second half of the 
seventh century (between 649 and 698).* Her analysis reveals the local 
ecclesiastical dynamics in the region of the diocese of Lentini at the 
time of the monothelitical controversy, and constructs the religious, 
political, and historical context of the composition of the text. I will 
not summarise here her remarkable thesis, which is brilliantly argued. 
However, I would like to address the question of the conversion of 
the Jewish community of Lentini. Strazzeri does not see this as a liter- 
ary topos, but as an historical indication of the conversion of Samuel/ 
Donatos and of his appointment as the priest of the parish of Antziano 
(identified by her with S. Angelo di Boro). She also sees in the conver- 
sion of a large part of the local Jewish community a possible reference 
to the forced conversion imposed by Heraclius in 630/631, and links 
it with the historical origin of a folklore feast celebrated each year in 
the Holy Week by the community of San Fratello in Sicily. This forms 
both the starting and end points of Strazzeri’s article. 


IV. Srx STORIES OF CONVERSION OF JEWISH COMMUNITIES 


Whether or not the Jews of Lentini converted to Christianity is, of 
course, a question that cannot be answered on the basis of hagiogra- 
phy alone. However, the question of the literary topos of the conver- 
sion of a Jewish community as presented in this text merits a closer 
examination. In what follows I would like to compare this story to 
other narratives whose main theme is a public conversion of a Jewish 
community in the context of a local Christian-Jewish rivalry. I will 
refer to five such texts: 


35 Tam grateful to Vera von Falkenhausen for this article: M. Strazzeri, “I giudei di 
San Fratello,” in Ubi neque aerugo neque tinea demolitur. Studi in onore di Luigi Pel- 
legrini per i suoi settanta anni, ed., M. del Fuoco (Liguori, 2006), 647-89. 
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1) The Doctrina Jacobi nuper baptizati 

2) The Dialexis in the dossier of Gregentios, Archbishop of Taphar 
3) The conversion of the Jews of Tomei 

4) The conversion of the Jews of Minorca in the Epistula Severi 

5) The conversion of the Jews of Clermont 


All of these texts could be considered either chronologically or geo- 
graphically close to the account of the conversion of the Jews of Lentini 
as presented in Vat. gr. 1591. The first three are products of Byzantine 
literature. In contrast to the Dialexis and Doctrina Jacobi, whose Greek 
versions have survived, the account of the conversion of the Jews of 
Tomei has come down to us only in an Arabic translation (from either 
a Greek or a Coptic original). None of the three are dated, in contrast 
to the last two texts, which were written in the Latin West and are both 
dated by their authors. 

The Doctrina Jacobi starts with the forced conversion of the Jew- 
ish community of Carthage, imposed by Heraclius.** Jacob, the Jew 
who has been converted against his will, the protagonist of the story, 
becomes convinced, following an appearance of a man in a dream, 
that Jesus is the true Messiah. He then starts to preach the Christian 
doctrine to the other members of his community who, although bap- 
tized, still reject the Christian faith. The core of the text is then dedi- 
cated to two theological debates. The first is between Jacob and the 
local baptized Jewish community, and the second is between Jacob and 
Ioustos, a non-baptized Jew who happens to pass through the city. In 
the end all of the Jews acknowledge the Christian faith, and both Jacob 
and Ioustos embark on a mission to spread Christianity to other Jew- 
ish communities. According to its editors, Dagron and Déroche, the 
text dates to some time between 632 and 646/647.” 

In contrast, the Dialexis, attributed to Gregentios the Archbishop 
of Taphar, is much later, and according to its editor, Albrecht Berger, 
dates from the middle of the tenth century.* The entire Dialexis is a 
theological debate between Gregentios and the Jewish leader Herban 


*6 Edited and translated by G. Dagron and V. Déroche, “Juifs et Chrétiens,” op. cit. 
37 Although a much [ater date was also proposed by Speck: P. Speck, “Die Doctrina 
Jacobi nuper baptizati,” Varia 6 (1997): 267-439, pp. 436-9. See the discussion in 
A. Berger, Life and Works of Saint Gregentios: Archbishop of Taphar (Berlin, 2006), 106. 
8 Berger, Life, op. cit., 100-9. 
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that takes place in the city of Taphar in the Himyarite kingdom.” The 
public debate ends in the conversion of Herban and the entire Jewish 
community to Christianity.“ Olster argues that in any case the text 
cannot be prior to 680/681 since it refers to the Monotheletical contro- 
versy of the Council of Constantinople. But Berger sees here references 
to the forced conversion imposed by Basil I. The date of the text to the 
tenth century has not been definitively established.” 

These two texts, which according to their manuscript tradition were 
known and copied in the Byzantine Empire,” do not resemble the case 
of Samuel for two reasons. First, their main concern is a theological 
polemic. In both cases the debate between the Christian and the Jew- 
ish points of view ends with conversion: in the case of the Dialexis, 
the conversion of the Jewish community; in the case of the Doctrina 
Jacobi, which opens with a public conversion, the conversion of the 
Jew Ioustos, and his mission to other Jewish communities. Second, 
while the Dialexis is attributed to Saint Gregentios, it is not presented 
as a hagiographic work. In this it resembles the Doctrina Jacobi. In 
fact, as Berger shows, it has an independent manuscript tradition, 
and was probably written by a later author than that of the Life of 
Gregentios.®” 

The story of the conversion of the Jews of Tomei also deals with 
a Jewish-Christian debate.“ It is also said to have taken place under 
Heraclius, but prior to his decree of forced conversion, in 622. How- 


3° Himyar was an independent kingdom in the sixth century in the South Arabia 
(modern Yemen). Taphar is the Greek transliteration of the city of Zafar. Judaism 
was widespread in Himyar in Antiquity; Christianity arrived in the fourth century; 
the Muslim conquest in the seventh century. See P. Yule, Himyar: Spdtantike im 
Jemen (Stuttgart, 2007); J. Beaucamp, Fr. Briquel-Chatonnet, Chr. J. Robin, eds., 
Juifs et chrétiens en Arabie aux V° et VI siécles: regards croisés sur les sources (Paris, 
2010); and the online excavations report by P. Yule, Kr. Franke, C. Meyer, G. W. 
Nebe, Ch. Robin and C. Wirzel, Zafar, Capital of Himyar, Ibb Province: First Pre- 
liminary Report: Summer 1998 and Autumn 2000: http://archiv.ub.uni-heidelberg 
.de/propylaeumdok/frontdoor.php?source_opus=1278&la=de (November 11, 2010). 

* Berger, Life, op. cit., 796-8. 

“ Tbid., 94. Olster, op. cit., 140. 

® Dagron and Déroche give seven Greek manuscripts in their edition along with 
four non-Greek versions (op. cit., 68). The Dialexis is noted in fifty medieval manu- 
scripts (Berger, op. cit., 141-58). 

* As far as medieval manuscripts are concerned, the Dialexis appears in 41 manu- 
scripts on its own, and is adjacent to the Life in 9 medieval manuscripts. The Life 
appears without the Dialexis only in one Modern Greek Paraphrase manuscript: 
Athots, Baropediou, cod. 92 from the year 1876 (Berger, op. cit., 141-58). 

“ R. Griveau, “Histoire de la conversion des juifs habitant la ville de Tomei en 
Egypte d’aprés d’anciens manuscripts arabes,” ROC 2*™° série 3 (1908): 298-313. 
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ever, the text post-dates the Islamic conquest of Egypt, which is men- 
tioned towards the end of the account. At the center of the account we 
find a wager between two monks from the monastery of Saint Anthony, 
and the head of the Jewish community of Tomei, a Levite Jew named 
Amran:* they will argue on the interpretation of the scriptures until 
one of the two parties is unable to answer back. The one who loses the 
debate will have to convert to the opposing religion. Although impor- 
tant and indeed indispensable, the debate itself does not occupy a large 
part of the text. After the short debate, Amran is convinced of the 
truth of the Christian faith and declares his wish to be baptized along 
with “his tribe.” The baptism of the entire community of 375 persons 
then follows, conducted by the bishop of the region. 

During the baptism a miracle happens: the image of John the Bap- 
tist as he is baptizing Christ appears on the wall of the baptistery. Just 
as in the case of Samuel of Lentini, the bishop ordains the head of the 
Jewish community as a priest, here with the name Paul. The story ends 
with the two of them participating in the election of a new patriarch 
of Alexandria (following the death of Andronikos in 622). They elect 
Anba Benjamin. It is then that the bishop of Tomei, Anba Yasib, who 
baptized the Jews of Tomei, reads in public the narration of the entire 
controversy between Amran and the two monks. The patriarch recog- 
nizes the appearance of John the Baptist’s image during the baptism 
of the Jews as a miracle. Later on, when Anba Yasib dies, the patriarch 
ordains Amran/Paul as bishop. The story ends with Amran/Paul for- 
tifying the belief in Jesus Christ after the Muslim conquest of Egypt, 
followed by his death. 

Just like the Jewish community of Taphar in the Dialexis, here too 
the conversion is the result of a public Jewish-Christian theological 
debate conducted by the head of the Jewish community. However, 
the theological debate is given much less space here than in the Doc- 
trina Jacobi and the Dialexis. Moreover, this text is much more infor- 
mative, containing historical references that would suggest a dating to 
the second half of the seventh century, between 640 (the Arab con- 
quest of Egypt) and 661 (the death of the patriarch Benjamin I of 
Alexandria). The main protagonist is a converted Jew who, just as in 


4 The word “Amran” in the Arabic manuscripts, is probably a result of confusion 
of the m and the n in the original Greek/Coptic. Amram was, of course, the name of 
Moses’s father, a Levite too. 

46 For a possible identification of the Jew Hebran, as the “Rabban” (the Rabbi), see 
Berger, Life. op. cit., 108. 
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the case of Samuel of Lentini, is ordained as a priest and becomes a 
bishop. However, unlike the case of Samuel and the Dialexis, the nar- 
rative has no hagiographic attributes. The miracle of the appearance 
of the image of John the Baptist is recognized as originating in the act 
of the baptism of the Jews, and is not attributed to the local bishop of 
Tomei.’ In this, it is much more like the Latin stories about the con- 
version of two Jewish communities in the Latin West. 


V. CONVERSION AS AN HISTORICAL EVENT 


Two other cases of massive conversion of Jews are attested for the 
communities of the island of Minorca and the city of Clermont. The 
first is said to have taken place in 418, and is narrated by the bishop 
Severus of Minorca in his epistle, which was probably written very 
close to the events.** The second is said to have taken place in 576. The 
story has come down in two versions: in Gregory of Tours’ History of 
the Franks and in a poem written by Venantius Fortunatus commis- 
sioned by Gregory.” They are important pieces of evidence for the 
analysis of the Lentini story, since they provide a non-Byzantine point 
of view on the subject of the conversion of Jews in Mediterranean cit- 
ies. The case of the conversion of the entire community of Minorca is, 
as we shall see, particularly important for our case, since it presents 
many lines of resemblance to the Lentini story. 

As Scott Bradbury, the editor of this document, has argued, the 
authenticity of this source is no longer questioned. However, this 
does not necessarily mean that the events occurred just as the author 
narrated them. In any case, we are interested here not in the actual 


*” Griveau, op. cit., 311. 

48 Severus of Minorca, Letter on the Conversion of the Jews, ed. and trans. S. Brad- 
bury (Oxford, 1996). 

” Gregory of Tours, The History of the Franks, V, 11; Fortunatus, Carmina 5.5, 
F, Leo, ed., MGH, Auctores antiquissimi, vol. 4, 107-12; W. Goffart, “The Conversion 
of Avitus of Clermont, and Similar Passages in Gregory of Tours,” in “To See Our- 
selves as Others See Us:” Christians, Jews, “Others” in Late Antiquity, eds., J. Neusner 
and E. Freichs (Chico, 1985), 473-97; B. Brennan, “The Conversion of the Jews of 
Clermont in A.D. 576,” Jour. Theo. Stud. 36/2 (1985): 321-37; B. Blumenkranz, Juifs 
et Chrétiens dans le monde occidental 430-1096 (Mouton, 1960), 140-1; M. Reydel- 
let, “La conversion des juifs de Clermont en 576,” in De Tertulliens aux Mozarabes, 
vol. 1, Antiquité tardive et christianisme ancient (III-Vi* siécles), eds. L. Holtz and 
J.-Cl. Fredouille (Paris, 1992), 373-9. 

50 Severus of Minorca, op. cit., 9-16. 
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conversion of the Jews, but in the way their conversion is presented. 
As we saw, the story of the community of Tomei is the most ‘histori- 
cal’ of the three Byzantine sources. The theological debate, the center 
of the Doctrina Jacobi and the Dialexis, is here reduced to a minimum 
and is not even at the center of events. The conversion is much more 
important than the Christian-Jewish debate. This is also the case with 
Severus’s epistle. 

The rivalry between the Jewish and Christian communities of 
Magona is embodied in two persons: Severus the bishop, and Theodo- 
rus, the head of the Jewish community, admired by Jews and Chris- 
tians alike. The events that led to the conversion of 540 Jews occurred 
during the eight days before Lent.*' The conversion is foretold to The- 
odorus and a Christian woman in two dreams. The tension between 
the two communities is so great that they decide to prepare for an 
open confrontation. This results in a fire in which the synagogue is 
destroyed. The following day a Jew named Reuben has a dream, fol- 
lowing which he converts to Christianity. Other Jews who “see the 
light” convert as well. Theodorus, who witnesses the confusion in the 
Jewish congregation, is convinced by Reuben to convert, and prior to 
his conversion addresses his congregation, openly calling them to have 
faith in Christ. This is followed by a mass conversion of the Jewish 
community and the conversion of Theodorus himself. The last ones to 
convert are two women. Only one woman retains her faith and leaves 
the island altogether. 

Just as in the case of Samuel, the protagonist in this story is the 
leader of the Jewish community. In addition, the public conversion of 
the Jews is presented on the background of tension and armed clashes 
between the two communities, who are shown as equal in size and 
social position. More important are the connections which the two 
authors make between the conversion of the Jews and local saints’ rel- 
ics. In the case of Samuel, his conversion is attributed to the three 
martyrs of Lentini, while the conversion of the Jews of Minorca is 
attributed to the relics of St. Stephen, whose arrival on the island opens 
the story. Another line of resemblance is the place given to the woman 
in both narratives. We saw four women protagonists (two Christian 
and two Jewish) in the story of Samuel. In his epistle, Severus attri- 
butes a central role to five women (four Jews and one Christian). But 


3! Thid., 84ff. 
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the two cases bear a resemblance especially in the way they present 
the conversion as an historical event. In this they are similar to the 
accounts of the conversion of the Jews of Tomei, and the conversion 
of the Jews of Clermont. 

In his History of the Franks, Gregory of Tours narrates the events 
that occurred between Easter and Pentecost in the year 576, when a 
procession including a Jew upon his conversion was interrupted by 
another Jew, who poured rancid oil over the head of the convert.*? 
This started riots between the two communities, which resulted in the 
destruction of the local synagogue, and the conversion of more than 
500 Jews. The person who orchestrated the entire event was Avitus, the 
bishop of Clermont. Gregory, who was a native of Clermont and friend 
of Avitus, commissioned a poem on the events from Venantius Fortu- 
natus.* Although the circumstances of the riots are not mentioned in 
his poem, Fortunatus does give Avitus a leading role in the conversion 
of the community. According to his version, the conversion resulted 
from Avitus’s ultimatum to the local Jews: conversion or exile. In both 
sources the Jews who did not convert emigrated to Marseilles. Walter 
Goffart has shown how Gregory in this story emphasizes the voluntary 
conversion, in contrast to the forced conversions by King Chilperic 
(561-584).°4 

The six cases of a mass conversion of Jewish communities have 
many identical elements that I will summarize in the following table 
(organized more or less chronologically): 


Jewish community of Minorca Clermont Carthage Tomei Lentini Taphar 
(date of narrative) (418+) (576+) (632-646/7) (641+) (649-698) (710th C) 
Public theological debate + + + + 
Armed confrontation + + + 

The “head of the Jews” + + + + 
Local bishop + + +, & monks + + 
Women protagonists + + 

Saints/relics + + + 
Miracles + + 


® Gregory of Tours, op. cit., V, 11. 

% Supra. n. 49. 

54 Goffart, op. cit. This explains also why Avitus’s ultimatum is omitted in Gregory’s 
version, which would not have presented the conversion of the Jews as completely vol- 
untary. Note that just as in Severus’s Epistle, the Jews who do not convert are forced 
to leave the city altogether. 

*° Gregory of Tours’ description combined with Fortunatus’s poem. 
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Table (cont.) 

Jewish community of Minorca Clermont Carthage Tomei Lentini Taphar 
(date of narrative) (418+) (576+) (632-646/7) (641+) (649-698) (?10th C) 
Dreams + + + 

All the Jews convert + + + 
Ref. to forced conversion + + Indirect 
Political context given + + 

Islam mentioned is 





According to this table of literary/hagiographic representations of his- 
torical motifs, the Lentini story can be situated together with other 
narratives of the conversion of Jewish communities which are close to 
it in either time or place. I would not like to argue for a literary topos 
created in Late Antiquity of a conversion of a Jewish community that 
is later adopted by other Christian authors. We are dealing here with 
Latin, Greek, and possibly Coptic texts, which, as the table shows, also 
differ from one another. However, there are some important observa- 
tions that should be drawn from this very brief examination. 

First, the political context is given in only two of these texts, and it 
is directly connected to the question of forced conversion. All of the 
other texts present the conversion in miraculous terms, which tie the 
local bishop to a local saint or relics. Second, the conversion is always 
either the result or the cause of Jewish-Christian tension. This can 
be manifested either in an open theological debate, or, as is the case 
in half of the stories, in an armed confrontation (which the authors 
always present as initiated by the Jews). 

The Lentini story is the only text in which we find both: an armed 
confrontation which is then transformed into a theological debate. In 
the same way, the confrontation between Jews and Christians in the 
epistle of Severus develops into a theological argument in which the 
first Jewish convert, Reuben, persuades the head of the community, 
Theodorus, to convert. If the debate between Justin Martyr and Try- 
pho served as an archetype of Byzantine anti-Jewish polemic literature, 
we see from the table above that the theme of conversion is not nec- 
essarily connected to this but has an independent tradition of literary 
representation. Whether or not all of these Jewish communities did 
in fact convert to Christianity, the Christian authors who chose the 


56 For the tradition of anti-Jewish polemic debate see: A. Kulzer, Disputationes Grae- 
cae contra Iudaeos, Untersuchungen zur byzantinischen antijiidischen Dialogliteratur 
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theme of conversion as the main topic of their narratives used more 
or less the same elements to construct their story. 

In all of the texts the Jews must be assimilated into the Christian 
majority. As the story about the Jews of Tomei shows, this is still the 
case even when the Christians are no longer in control of the political 
situation. The story of the conversion of the Jews of Tomei could, in 
fact, be understood as an ideological affirmation of the Christian com- 
munity vis-a-vis the Muslim menace. This is very much in line with 
Olster’s argument. Aldo Messina has proposed a similar explanation 
for the Sicilian hagiographic cycle of Vat. gr. 1591; namely, that the 
reason for portraying the victory of Christian saints of the past is to 
provide moral support vis-a-vis the Arab menace.*” However, I would 
like to argue that the representation, and indeed the conceptualization 
of the theme of conversion changes completely once Islam is present 
in the region. The case of Tomei will prove to be exceptional. 


VI. THE JEWISH PERSPECTIVE: FORCED CONVERSION, 
VOLUNTARY CONVERSION 


“The Chronicle [Scroll] of Ahima‘az” needs little introduction. Written 
in 1054 by a Jew from Capua, it contains a rich description of the Jewish 
communities of Byzantine Apulia. In order to collect stories about his 
family, Ahima‘az ben Paltiel tells us he travelled from Capua to Apulia 
for his research. Ahima‘az’s goal is to glorify his ancestors, who are 
all rabbis. The rabbis in the Chronicle of Ahima‘az move around all 
of Southern Italy. Ahima‘az reveals a network of local leaders spread 
out all over the Jewish communities: Oria, Bari, Beneventum, Venosa, 
Capua, and others. If we compare the literary representation of the 


und ihrem Judenbild (Teubner, 1990); Déroche, “Polémique,” op. cit.; Déroche, 
“L’apologie,” op. cit. 

57 Messina, op. cit.; Longo, “La data,” op. cit. 

°° B. Kiar, ed., Megilat Ahima‘az: The Chronicle of Ahima‘az (Tarshish, 1973); 
R. Bonfil, History and Folklore in a Medieval Jewish Chronicle: The Family Chronicle 
of Ahima‘az ben Paltiel (Leiden, 2009); M. Salzman, The Chronicle of Ahima‘az (New 
York, 1924); C. Colafemmina, ed., Sefer Yuhasin: libro delle discendenze, vicende di una 
famiglia ebraica di Oria nei secoli IX-XI (Cassano delle Murge, 2001); R. Bonfil, “Mito, 
retorica, storia: saggio sul ‘Rotolo di Ahima‘az’,” in Tra due mondi: cultura ebraica e 
cultura cristiana nel Medioevo, ed., R. Bonfil (Liguori, 1996), 93-133; D. Benin, “The 
Chronicle of Ahima‘az and its Place in Byzantine Literature,” Jerusalem Studies In 
Jewish Thought IV 3/4 (1985): 237-50. 
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Byzantine rabbi to that of the Byzantine saint, we will see that both 
figures fulfill the same functions. Their role is first and foremost to 
protect their local community, and to preserve its social and religious 
order. This is also the case as far as conversion is concerned. 

Ahima‘az uses the theme of conversion in two episodes in relation 
to Rabbi Shefatya and his brother, Rabbi Hananel. The first needs to 
protect his community from the enforced conversion imposed by the 
Byzantine emperor, while the second confronts the danger of con- 
version to Christianity on a personal level.*° The forced conversion 
imposed by Basil I is mentioned three times in the text.” It is said to 
have taken place, according to Ahima‘az, in the year 868/9 (4628 AM). 
It is the only event dated by Ahima‘az, apart from the date of his own 
writing. The messengers sent from Constantinople with the decree of 
conversion arrive in Apulia, and take Rabbi Shefatya back with them 
to Constantinople on the invitation of the emperor, who is troubled by 
a difficult problem: which is bigger, Hagia Sofia or Solomon’s Temple? 
Rabbi Shefatya proves that the Old Temple was larger.* He then man- 
ages to exorcise a demon who has possessed the emperor’s daugh- 
ter. In return, the emperor is ready to give him whatever he wishes. 
Rabbi Shefatya asks for the forced conversion to be cancelled, but the 
emperor replies that once his decree has already been published it can- 
not be cancelled. Instead he provides Rabbi Shefatya with a charter 
of immunity for his community in Oria that saves it from the forced 
conversion.” The community is saved from conversion thanks both 
to the Rabbi’s knowledge of the scriptures (he proves that Solomon’s 
temple was bigger than Hagia Sofia) and his skills as an exorcist. 

But conversion to Christianity is not always presented as entirely 
forced. Rabbi Shefatya’s brother, Rabbi Hananel, after recklessly cal- 
culating the beginning of the month, gets involved in a wager about 
his calculation with the bishop of Oria. If he is wrong, the bishop will 
demand his conversion; if he is right, then he will get the value of 
the bishop’s horse. Rabbi Hananel, who did not pay enough atten- 
tion to this wager, got his calculation wrong. When he realizes that he 


5° Klar, op. cit., 17-9, 23-4. 

® Tbid., 17, 20, 28. 

61 Klar, op. cit., 17-9. 

® Susan Weingarten has rightly remarked that we find here a reference to a topos 
of another Scroll, Megilat Esther. 

6} Klar, op. cit., 17-9. 
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will have to convert, he prays through the entire night. God answers 
his prayers and delays the moon’s appearance by a day, and Rabbi 
Hananel, though he was wrong, is saved from the conversion he has 
brought upon himself. 

We encountered both of these motifs, the debate and the wager 
between a Jew and a Christian, in Christian stories about the conver- 
sion of Jews. The Jewish author refers here to the forced conversion of 
Basil I, which is not mentioned in the Christian hagiographies of south- 
ern Italy.“ Forced conversions, however, are mentioned in another 
Jewish source, the correspondence of Hisdai ibn-Shaprut. In a letter 
addressed to an influential Byzantine woman (probably the Empress 
Helena, the wife of Constantine Porphyrogenitos), dated probably to 
the 40s or 50s of the tenth century, he implores her to protect the Jews 
in her region from the influence of forced conversion.” He may be 
referring here to the forced conversion imposed by Romanos I Leka- 
penos in 943.° Although there is no direct reference here to Southern 
Italy, Hisdai ibn-Shaprut could also have meant the persecutions that 
the Jewish communities of Bari and Otranto suffered in the middle of 
the tenth century. These are known from another epistle sent to him 
by the Jews of Bari probably after 952, asking him to plead their case 
before the Byzantine rulers.” Jewish sources also provide evidence of 
another type of conversion, absent from Christian hagiography: pros- 
elytism to Judaism. 


VII. PROSELYTISM IN JEWISH SOURCES 


The six fragments attributed to the Norman priest John, re-named 
Obadiah on his conversion to Judaism, were all found in the Cairo 
Genizah, and together constitute what scholars have termed “the Scroll 


But is mentioned in a local chronicle, the Sicilian-Saracen Chronicle: in the year 
873/874 Jews were baptized: G. Cozza-Luzi, ed., La Cronaca siculo-saracena di Cam- 
bridge (D. Lao & S. De Luca, 1890), 32, 103, following von Falkenhausen, op. cit. 
35-6. 

° He brings as an argument the protection he provided to the Christians and con- 
verts in Cordova: J. Mann, Texts and Studies in Jewish History and Literature (Ktav, 
1972) vol. 1, pp. 3-12, 21-3. 

6° On the forced conversion imposed by Romanos Lekapenos in 943 see: S. Schech- 
ter, “An Unknown Khazar Document,” JQR, New Series 3/2 (1912): 181-219; Mann, 
op. cit., vol. 1, p. 11, n. 15. See also von Falkenhausen, op. cit., 27. 

6? Mann, op. cit., 12-6, 23-7. No forced conversion is mentioned here, but the 
authors write about Torah scrolls burnt and three Jewish leaders martyred. 
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of Obadiah the Proselyte.” Some of these texts have been studied by 
Adler, Mann, Assaf, Goitein, Scheiber, Prawer, and Blumenkranz, and 
they have all been edited with a commentary by Norman Golb. Golb 
has also identified Obadiah as the author of the earliest Jewish musical 
manuscript. 

In the first document of the “Scroll of Obadiah,” the author tells the 
story of his conversion to Judaism in the year 1102, but begins with 
the story of another convert, Andreas the archbishop of Bari. Accord- 
ing to this account Andreas left his position and the city and travelled 
with a group of his followers to Constantinople, where he was circum- 
cised. This brought him much trouble. His followers also converted, 
and all of them finally escaped to Egypt. 

Andreas was elected to the position of archbishop of Bari in 1062, 
and died in 1078. In 1066 Andreas is reported to have travelled ‘to 
Constantinople, while the see of the archbishop of Bari is said to be 
occupied in 1073 by someone else.” This would indicate a date for his 
conversion between 1066 and 1073.” 

According to Obadiah, the story of Andreas’s conversion became 
famous throughout Byzantium and Italy, and was a source of embar- 
rassment to Christians. John/Obadiah heard about Andreas’s conver- 
sion in his father’s house in his youth. The story presumably affected 
the author greatly, since he dedicates fifteen lines to it in the history of 
his own conversion. When he grew up, continues his autobiographic 
narrative, he witnessed a revelation of which just the first few lines of 


6 FE, Adler, “Obadia le proselyte,” REJ 69 (1919): 129-34; J. Mann, “Obadya, Pro- 
sélyte Normand converti au judaisme et sa Meguila,” REJ 89 (1930): 245-59; S. Assaf, 
Texts and Studies in Jewish History (Jerusalem, 1946), 149; S. Goitein, “Obadyah, 
A Norman Proselyte,” JJS 4 (1953): 74-84; A. Scheiber, “The Origins of “Obadyah, 
the Norman Proselyte: A New Fragment in the Kaufman Geniza Collection,” JJS 5 
(1954): 32-7, repr. with additions in idem, Geniza Studies (New York, 1981), 45-279; 
J. Prawer, “The Autobiography of Obadiah the Norman Proselyte,” Tarbiz 45 (1976): 
272-95; B. Blumenkranz, “La conversion au Judaisme d’André, Archevéque de Bari,” 
JJS 14 (1963): 33-7; A. Momigliano, “A Medieval Jewish Autobiography,” in History 
and Imagination: Essays in Honour of H. R. Trevor-Roper, eds., H. Llyod-Jones, V. Pearl 
and B. Worden (London, 1981), 30-6; A. De Rosa and M. Perani, eds., Giovanni- 
Ovadiah da Oppido, proselito, viaggiatore e musicista dell’eta normanna; atti del con- 
vegno internazionale, Oppido Lucano, 28-30 marzo 2004 (Giuntina, 2005); R. Bonfil, 
“Ovadiah da Oppido : riflessioni sul significato culturale di una conversione,” in ibid., 
45-54; N. Golb, “Megilat ‘Obadiah Hager,” in Studies in Geniza and Sephardi Heritage 
presented to Shelomo Dov Goitein, eds., S. Morag and I. Ben-Ami (Jerusalem, 1981), 
77-107. 

6 Blumenkranz, “La conversion,” op. cit., 34-5. 

7 And maybe not 1078 as terminus ante quem, according to Golb, op. cit., 79-81. 
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his description have survived. A man appeared to him in dream when 
he was serving as a priest at the altar in the church of Oppido.”! The 
man called him: “Johannes. ...” This is the only fragment which deals 
with the author’s conversion, dated to 1102, after which he left Italy 
and travelled to seven Jewish communities in Syria, Palestine, Egypt, 
and Mesopotamia.” 

Although these cases became well known throughout the Empire, 
as John/Obadiah himself attests, we have no indications of Christian 
proselytes in the writings of Christians, including the local hagiog- 
raphy of Southern Italy. It goes without saying that the local Greek 
hagiography was not interested in proselytes in a period in which it 
still saw in the Muslims its main rival. However, there are conclusions 
to be drawn from the “Scroll of Obadiah” that concern the literary 
representation of the theme of conversion. It is clear that the author 
justifies his conversion by citing as a precedent the conversion of a 
highly important ecclesiastical figure. Moreover, in the story of John/ 
Obadiah’s conversion, we find the Christian hagiographic models of 
Jewish converts that we met in other stories of conversion, namely, the 
dream and revelation. 

As the Jewish sources show, conversion of both Jews and Christians 
appears to have been not uncommon in the tenth to eleventh centu- 
ries in southern Italy. However, none of this is mentioned in the local 
Christian hagiography. In fact, the Jews are completely absent from 
the local hagiographic literature of the period. 


VIII. CHRISTIANS, JEWS, AND MUSLIMS IN LocAL HAGIOGRAPHY 


Anti-Judaic polemic literature does not disappear once Islam arrives in 
the Byzantine world. However, it does not necessarily follow that this 
literature is remodelled and is used primarily as a response to Islam. 
Olster has suggested that the Dialexis between Gregentios and the Jew 
Herban is a response to the Arab political and religious threat of the 
seventh century rather than an anti-Jewish polemic.” It was probably 


7. Only the three first Hebrew letters of the name of the city have survived. 

7 B.-Z. Kedar, “The Voyages of Giuan-Ovadiah in Syria and Iraq and the Enigma 
of his Conversion,” in De Rosa and Perani, eds., op. cit., 133-47. 

 Olster, op. cit., 138-54. For another possible dating see following note. 
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written in a Constantinopolitan environment in a later period.” The 
conversion of the Jewish community is not in itself the main theme 
here, but serves merely to mark the end of the theological debate with 
a Christian victory. 

However, the theme of the Jewish convert appears in the literature 
of the ninth and tenth centuries with no relation to a Jewish-Christian 
theological polemic. This is first of all the case of the Life of Constantine 
the Jew (BHG 370), which has come down to us in a single manuscript.” 
The protagonist, a converted Jew, leaves his Jewish bride on their wed- 
ding day and embarks on a journey that leads him to a monastery near 
Nicaea. Later he sails to Cyprus and attempts to convert more Jews in 
the city of Nicaea.”* No Muslims are mentioned in the text, which like 
the Dialexis between Gregentios and Herban, was probably written in 
Constantinople. A quite different perspective is presented by the hagi- 
ographers who wrote in regions of Christian-Muslim confrontations, 
where the religious menace of Islam was dominant. 

In the Life of Elias of Heliopolis, the protagonist, Elias, finds himself 
under heavy pressure to convert. As an orphan boy, he is apprenticed 
to a Christian carpenter in the city of Damascus.” When the latter 
converts to Islam, and wants Elias to convert as well, Elias runs away.” 
Elias is a Christian inhabitant in Arab lands. The pressure to convert 
to Islam was also very strong on Byzantine prisoners of war. These 
found themselves sometimes sold as slaves. Byzantine hagiography of 
the ninth and tenth centuries explicitly develops the topos of the Byz- 
antine inhabitant who is kidnapped by Arab pirates and finds himself/ 
herself a captive in Arab lands.” This is the case of Joseph the Hym- 
nograph, whose hymns have the moral purpose of strengthening the 
Christian faith of the Byzantine prisoners in Crete.” 

Although Byzantine hagiography is normally silent about Christian 
captives who convert to Islam, cases of renegades are occasionally 


7 Tenth-eleventh centuries according to Berger, Life, op. cit. 100-9. 

7 AASS Nov. IV, 628-56. 

% Tbid., 636-7, 642. 

7 A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, ed., Life of Elias of Heliopolis, Pravoslavnij Palestin- 
skij Sbornik 19/3 (1907) ch. 5-6. 

% Tbid., ch. 6-8 (the story is set in Damascus). 

7? Rotman, “Byzance face a l’'Islam arabe,” op. cit., 784-7. 

8 A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, ed., Life of Joseph the Hymnograph, Monumenta 
graeca et latina ad historiam Photii patriarchae pertinentia, vol. 2 (1901), 1-14, ch. 6ff. 
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mentioned.®! Such, for instance are a few inhabitants of Crete, who 
converted to Islam. Nikon “Repent-Yourselves” embarks on a special 
mission to bring them back to Christianity. Since hagiography has 
a very strong moral agenda, it is very careful when portraying the 
Christian faith as threatened by another religion. Christian believers 
may be in danger, but the Christian faith must not be presented as 
endangered. On the contrary, Christianity must be presented as victo- 
rious. This representation is the main objective of Saints’ Lives written 
against the background of the Arab menace in the Mediterranean. The 
most famous example is the Life of Elias the Younger, a Sicilian saint, 
whose Life was probably written in Calabria in the 30s or 40s of the 
tenth century.” The text testifies to the gradual Arab conquest of Sic- 
ily. Elias himself is captured twice by Arab raiders. The second time, 
he finds himself sold as a slave in Ifriqiya. The entire story is modelled 
according to the biblical story of Joseph. Captivity, slavery, and the 
misfortunes of Byzantine captives are here presented in the framework 
of a Christian mission. Elias’s destiny is to spread Christianity in Mus- 
lim lands. Indeed, his destiny is revealed to him in a dream when he 
is a child.** When he is finally emancipated by his master in Ifriqyia, 
he embarks on a pilgrimage which leads him to Egypt and Palestine. 
On the way he converts Muslims to Christianity. This is the only 
place conversion is mentioned in the text. In fact, it is the only place 
the theme of conversion is mentioned in the Byzantine hagiography 
of southern Italy of the tenth and eleventh centuries. 

The Life of Elias the Younger, the Life of Elias the Cave-dweller 
(spélaidtés), the Life of Vitali, the Life of Sabas the Younger, the Life 
of Luc of Demena and the Life of Nil of Rossano are all products of 
Byzantine Calabria, and were written at a time when Sicily was already 
under Aghlabid rule, and Calabria itself was a target for Arab raids.” 


81 Y. Rotman, Les Esclaves et l’Esclavage. De la Méditerranée antique a la Méditer- 
ranée médiévale. VI'-XF siécles (Paris, 2004), 72ff. 

® D. Sullivan, ed., The Life of Saint Nikon (Brookline, 1987), ch. 20, 82-4. 

8 G,. Taibbi, ed., Vita di Sant’Elia il Giovane (Palermo, 1962). 

* Rotman, Les Esclaves, op.cit., 221-6. 

8 Vita di Sant’Elia il Giovane, op. cit., ch. 4. 

8 Tbid., ch. 16. 

" Vita di Sant’Elia il Giovane, op. cit. The Life of Elias the Cave-dweller (spélaidtés): 
“Vita S. Eliae Spelaeotae,” AASS Sept. III, 843-88; The Life of Vitali: AASS Mar. VI, 
*26-*35; G. Cozza-Luzi, ed., The Life of Sabas the Younger: Historia et Laudes SS. 
Sabae et Macarii iuniorum e Sicilia Auctore Oreste patriarcha hierosolymitanus lymi- 
tano (Rome, 1893); The Life of Luc of Demena: AASS Oct. VI, 332-42; P. Giovanelli, 
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Historians have noted that all of these Lives are dedicated to monks, 
in contrast to the Lives written in Byzantine Italy prior to the coming 
of the Arabs, in which the saint is often a local bishop. This difference 
corresponds to the new role that the monasteries began to play in the 
region, as foci of protection for the local inhabitants.* 

All of these texts are extremely rich in political information and 
descriptions of Arab-Byzantine relationships. I have emphasized 
elsewhere the importance to the local hagiographers of portraying 
the saints as local political leaders, who in contrast to the Byzantine 
political and military leaders sent from the capital, are more successful 
in protecting the local population.® Starting from the ninth century, 
Muslim Arabs represent the real menace in the local hagiography. In 
contrast, the Jews disappear from these texts almost entirely.” A priori, 
the Christian-Muslim conflict has taken over the place of the Chris- 
tian-Jewish conflict. However, the two rivalries are not presented on 
the same level. The Christian-Jewish conflict is presented as an entirely 
internal Byzantine religious affair, and is used by the hagiographer to 
portray internal conflicts that disturb the Byzantine society. The saint 
who travels to Arab land encounters Muslims and Christians, but not 
Jews, who are totally absent from the Lives situated outside the Byz- 
antine Empire. 

The fact that Christian-Jewish rivalry was perceived by the hagiog- 
raphers of Byzantine Italy as an internal affair is also manifested in 
the way the confrontation between the saint and the Jews is presented 
in the Life of Nil of Rossano. Nil confronts Jews on two occasions. 
In the first, a young Christian who has murdered a Jewish merchant 
is turned over by the Christian authorities to the Jewish community, 


ed., Biog Kai noAtteta tod Sciov matpdc Tudv NetAov tod Neot,’ (Badia di Grotta- 
ferrata, 1972). For all those Saints’ Lives see G. Da Costa Louillet, “Saints de Sicile 
et d'Italie méridionale,” Byzantion 29-30 (1960): 89-173, as well as the analysis of 
St. Efthymiadis, “Chrétiens et Sarrasins en Italie méridionale et en Asie Mineure (IX*~ 
XI¢ siécle),” in Histoire et Culture dans l'Italie Byzantine, eds., A. Jacob, J.-M. Martin 
and Gh. Noyé (Rome, 2006), 589-618; and Rotman, “Christian, Jews and Muslim,” 
op. cit. 

8 A. Acconcia Longo, “I vescovi nell 'agiografia italogreca: il contributo dell’agiografia 
alla storia delle diocesi italogreche,” in A. Jacob, J.-M. Martin and Gh. Noyé, eds., 
op. cit., 127-53; A. Pertusi, “Monaci e monasteri della Calabria bizantina,” in Calabria 
bizantina. Vita Religiosa e Strutture Amministrative. Atti del primo e secondo incontro 
di Studi Bizantini (Reggio, 1974), 17-46. 

8? Rotman, “Christians, Jews,” op. cit. 

%° The only exception is the Life of Nil of Rossano, in the following two notes. 
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which intends to crucify him. Nil manages to save his life by citing 
a theological regulation, according to which the life of one Christian 
equals the lives of seven Jews.” In the second episode, Nil’s healing 
powers and faith are confronted with those of the most famous Jew- 
ish physician of the time, Shabbetai Donnolo. In two episodes, Nil 
refuses Donnolo’s medical help; in one case, he himself is sick. On 
both occasions, Nil is victorious over the Jewish scientific knowledge 
of Donnolo through his strong Christian faith in the power of God.” 
Although absent from most of local hagiographies, the Jews are still 
dealt with from the religious polemic perspective. 

The Muslims, on the other hand, are presented as complete out- 
siders, and the Christian-Muslim relationship is portrayed as it was 
perceived at the time—a political danger, and not a religious menace.” 
This is also manifested in the way the theme of conversion is dealt 
with. The conversion of Muslims to Christianity conducted by Elias 
the Younger in Arab territory is the only place where conversion is 
mentioned in the Greek hagiographic literature of southern Italy of 
this period. This can indeed serve a moral objective: the local saint is 
said not only to have been loyal to the Christian faith, but also to be 
the one who beats the enemy on its own territory. No other case of 
conversion, of a Jew, a Christian, or a Muslim is mentioned in this lit- 
erature, in contrast to the place given to conversion by Jewish authors 
of this region. 


In my examination of the literature written in a conflict area of the 
Byzantine Empire, I hope to have shown that the representation of 
the Jew and the Christian-Jewish conflict in the local hagiography 
does not change once a new religious rival appears in the ninth 
century. Although the new Christian-Muslim conflict occupies the 
entire attention of the local writers, this does not affect the way the 
Christian-Jewish conflict is perceived. Muslim Arabs are portrayed as 
political and religious rivals, and as complete outsiders. In contrast, the 


1 Biog Kai noArteia tod Ociov natpdoc NuGv NetAov tod Neod,’ op. cit., 81. 

* Tbid., 93, 98; For Shabbetai Donnolo: A. Sharf, The Universe of Shabbetai Donnolo 
(Ktav, 1976); A. Sharf, Jews and other Minorities in Byzantium (Ramat Gan, 1995), 
160-77. 

*? Though there are a few references to good neighborliness, such as the bread that 
Nil receives from the Muslims in his escape: Biog cai xoAtteia tod dciov natpdc Nav 
NeiAov tod Neod,’ op. cit., 51-3. 
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Christian-Jewish conflict remains an internal religious conflict in the 
Christian-Byzantine perspective. This conflict can be resolved in only 
one way, by the conversion of the Jews, which will mark their total 
integration, in exactly the same way as the conversion of other heretics 
in the Empire. However, once the Christian population confronts a 
real threat, the conversion of the Jews is no longer of interest to the 
hagiographers. 


BYZANTINE-JEWISH ETHNOGRAPHY: 
A CONSIDERATION OF THE SEFER YOSIPPON IN LIGHT 
OF GERSON COHEN’S “ESAU AS SYMBOL IN 
EARLY MEDIEVAL THOUGHT” 


Joshua Holo 


I. INTRODUCTION 


In his classic essay on the Jewish identification of Rome with the bibli- 
cal figure of Esau, Gerson Cohen relies heavily on the Hebrew adap- 
tation of Josephus known as the Sefer Yosippon.! Probably penned in 
Byzantine southern Italy of the mid-tenth century, the Yosippon figures 
prominently not only in the Byzantine-Jewish intellectual tradition but 
also in medieval Hebrew literature at large, on account of both its con- 
tent and style.” The Yosippon chronicles the Second Temple period (for 
which the medieval Jewish readership had few, if any, sources that it 
considered reliable), and its rigor and readability made it the historio- 
graphical gold standard for Hebrew literature until the modern age.’ 
On the strength of these qualities, the Yosippon was copiously cop- 
ied, and it attracted a number of later interpolations and accretions, 
including a Hebrew version of the Alexander romance, for example. 
In sum, the Yosippon, more than any other Hebrew work, situated the 


1! G. Cohen, “Esau as Symbol in Early Medieval Thought,” in Studies in the Variety 
of Rabbinic Cultures, (Philadelphia, 1991; repr. from Jewish Medieval and Renaissance 
Studies, ed. A. Altmann, (Cambridge, Mass., 1967], 19-48), 255-9. 

2 For a brief review of the scholarly discussion on the date of the Yosippon, see 
S. Bowman, “Dates in Sepher Yosippon,” in Pursuing the Text (Sheffield, 1994), 353-9, 
and J. Reiner, “The Original Hebrew Yosippon in the Chronicle of Jerahmeel,” Jewish 
Quarterly Review 60 (1969): 133-4. An earlier generation of summaries of the debate 
can be found in A. Neubauer, “Pseudo-Josephus, Joseph ben Gurion” and “Yerahmeel 
ben Shlomo,” Jewish Quarterly Review 11 (1899): 355-64, 367-8. Most agree that the 
Yosippon was composed in Byzantine Southern Italy, as per D. Flusser, “The Author 
of the Book of Josiphon: His Personality and His Age” (Heb.), Zion 18 (1953): 116, 
reprinted in Josippon: The Original Version MS Jerusalem 8° 41280 and Supplements, 
ed. and intro. D. Flusser (Jerusalem, 1978). 

3 §. Bowman, “Josephus in Byzantium,” in Josephus, Judaism and Christianity, ed. 
L. Feldman and G. Hata (Detroit, 1987), 375-7; idem, “Sefer Josippon: History and 
Midrash,” in The Midrashic Imagination, ed. M. Fishbane (Albany, 1993), 281. 
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Jewish experience in relation to the history of the Roman Empire and, 
by extension, the Christian world that claimed to be its heir.‘ 

Conscious of this function, the Yosippon’s author worked hard to 
integrate Josephus’s tone of critical historiography into the prevailing 
Jewish ethnography of the Roman Empire.’ The rabbis of Late Antiq- 
uity had claimed that the Romans descended from Esau, or Edom, and 
that their rivalry with the descendants of Israel, or Jacob, stemmed 
from the eponymous twins’ enduring grudge (despite the distinctly 
positive light shone on their relationship in Gen. 33 and Deut. 24). 
While adopting this conventional ethnography, the Yosippon couches 
it in historicizing narratives of Edomite migrations to Rome.’ It vali- 
dates, in other words, the rabbis’ ethnography of Rome by attending 
to Greco-Roman standards of historical proof.’ 

Behind this effort, as Cohen duly points out, the Jewish interest 
was more urgent than at first it may appear. Superficially, the Jewish 
association of Rome with Edom merely continued a longstanding tra- 
dition, according to which Jewish ethnic taxonomy connected contem- 
porary peoples to those mentioned in the so-called “table of nations” 
in Genesis 10. Thus, by the Middle Ages Ashkenaz and Togarmah 
(Gen. 10:3) came to mean Germany and Turkey, respectively. But the 
specific ethnographic assignations had changed over time; Josephus, 
for example, associates Ashkenaz with the Reginians and Togarmah 
with the Phrygians.*’ In the case of the Yosippon, two parallel ethno- 
graphies link the Romans simultaneously with the Biblical Kittim 
(kin to the Greeks) and the Edomites (or Idumeans, a Semitic people 
neighboring the Land of Israel to the south).? The Yosippon acknow]- 
edges both genealogies for Rome but goes to great lengths to justify the 
Edomite one, and the deeper significance of this preference lies in the 


+ Bowman, “Sefer Josippon,” 286. 

5 L, Feldman, “Josephus as an Apologist to the Greco-Roman World: His Portrait 
of Solomon,” in Aspects of Religious Propaganda in Judaism and Early Christianity, ed. 
E, S. Fiorenza (Notre Dame, 1976), 91. Bowman, “Josephus in Byzantium,” 376. 

® Cohen, “Esau as Symbol,” 256; Bowman, “Sefer Josippon,” 285; Flusser, “The 
Author of the Book of Josiphon,” 121-26. See also related sections to David Flusser's 
introduction to his authoritative edition of the Yosippon text, Sefer Josippon, ed. 
D. Flusser, 2 vols. (Jerusalem, 1978), 2:140, 164, 171-6. All references to the Sefer 
Josippon are to this edition, unless otherwise noted. 

7 Bowman, “Sefer Josippon,” 285. 

8 Josephus, Antiquities of the Jews, trans. W. Whiston in The Life and Works of 
Flavius Josephus (Philadelphia, 1957), 1:6. 

* Cohen, “Esau as Symbol,” 257; the Kittim appear in Gen. 10:4. 
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particular theological challenge posed by the Roman imperial conflict 
with the Jewish nation." In the wake of the First Revolt against Rome, 
which resulted in the destruction of the Second Temple in 70 C.E., 
the Jews searched for scriptural passages that might have prophesied 
(and hence made sense of) that cataclysm."' They came to understand 
their defeat by the Romans as an expression of the apocalyptic—not 
merely national—enmity between Jacob and Esau. Already the earliest 
stratum of the rabbinic canon invokes Psalms to admonish God to 
“‘remember the day of Jerusalem against the Edomites, O Lord.’” On 
that day, “when they uproot its foundations, as ‘they said “Destroy it! 
Destroy it to its very foundation,”’” Israel will be redeemed.” In this 
and other texts, the Edomites, in their Roman guise, bookend the last 
stage of history: the Roman/Edomite savaging of Jerusalem initiated 
Israel’s Exile, and Rome’s own fall will herald the messianic age. In 
this way, the rabbinic ethnography of Rome-as-Esau is a cornerstone 
of Jewish eschatology.” 


© Cohen, “Esau as Symbol,” 259, calls it “flimsy.” 

1 Tbid., 244. 

2 Tosefta Ber. 1:15, quoting Ps. 137:7. 

3 Sefer Josippon, 1:91: “In those days, the Lord began to increase the fourth king- 
dom at the expense of the third kingdom; that is, the kingdom of the Romans moved 
against the kingdom of Greece and elevated the name of the Romans above all [other] 
kingdoms. This [i.e., the Roman Empire,] is the fourth beast that Daniel saw....” If 
late-antique rabbinic literature established the apocalyptic implications of Rome-as- 
Esau, then medieval literature enshrined the chronology of that messianic history, 
by assigning the Roman Empire to one of the beasts or horns of Daniel’s vision. As 
such, Rome’s identity as Esau not only defined the actors in the eschatological drama, 
but it also fit into a specific historical timetable, as defined by the rise and fall of the 
great empires. See Cohen, 257, pace Bowman, “Sefer Josippon,” 283, who does not 
see a contemporary polemic in the Yosippon, nor, idem, “Josippon,” 375, the tradi- 
tional eschatology. Cf. Sefer Josippon, 2:183-5, acknowledging a certain religiosity in 
the author’s outlook, but relegating it to the background behind his fundamentally 
historiographical concerns. 

It is true that the Yosippon does not engage either at length in the traditional 
mode of eschatological interpretation nor with the same zeal or urgency, as does, 
for example, its contemporary Byzantine-Hebrew composition, known as the “Vision 
of Daniel.” A. Sharf, Byzantine Jewry (New York, 1971), 101-2, 202, points out this 
apocalypticism in his translation of the “Vision,” which is steeped in the politics of 
the tenth-century Byzantine Empire and their apocalyptic implications: “But the Lord 
God will look upon the face of all the land and burn with fire from heaven the cities of 
Rome.... Then the Messiah will reign.” For the vision, see L. Ginzberg, Ginze Schechter 
(Genizah Studies in Memory of Dr. Solomon Schechter), 3 vols. (1928), 1: 313-23 
and Y. Even-Shmuel, Midreshe geulah, 2nd ed. (Jerusalem, 1953), 232-52; analysis by 
S. Krauss, “Un nouveau texte pour l’histoire judéo-byzantine,” Revue des Etudes Juives 
87 (1929): 1-27; partial trans. by J. Starr, Jews in the Byzantine Empire (Athens, 1939), 
6, 135-141. More recently: A. Sharf, “A Source for Byzantine Jewry under the Early 
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In a parallel development, the Church Fathers began to appropriate 
the identity of Israel for themselves, while casting the Jews as Edom." 
Upending the Jewish ethnography of Rome, the Church Fathers built 
on the Pauline tradition to invert the logic of genealogy altogether 
and to invoke a spiritual—as opposed to ethnic—criterion for the 
inheritance of the divine covenant.’* Tertullian, for example, calls the 
faithful to “the house of the God of Jacob—not of Esau, the former 
son, but of Jacob, the second; that is, of our people, whose mount is 
Christ.”'* In other words, the Fathers pointedly rejected Israel’s claim 
to a national or ethnic covenant with God, in favor of a claim based on 
faith, which in turn redefined the parties to it.” On the strength of this 
interpretation, Christianity developed its signal supersessionist claim, 
namely, that Christians replaced the Jews as the True Israel. Origi- 
nally, as Cohen describes it, this inversion meant little to the Jews. But 
when faced with the rise of Roman imperial Christianity, their political 
subjugation appeared to vindicate Christianity’s triumphalism.’* Now 
compounding the national conflict with the Roman Empire—already 
of messianic proportion—this Christian position raised the stakes 
for the Jews’ ethnography of Edom. Rome-as-Esau now served as an 
essentialist foil for the Jews’ own identity. 

From this point of departure Cohen argues his central point, namely, 
the bifurcation of Jewish literature’s approach to Roman ethnography. 


Macedonians,” Byzantinisch-Neugriechische Jahrbiicher 20 (1970): 302-18; idem, “The 
Vision of Daniel as a Source for the Jews of Byzantium,” Bar-Ilan Annual 4-5 (1967): 
197-208 (Hebrew); L. Rydén, “The Date of the ‘Life of Andreas Salos,’” Dumbarton 
Oaks Papers 32, (1978), 127-55; S. Baron, A Social and Religious History of the Jews 
(New York, 1957) 3:174-206, 311-28. 

4 E.g., Augustine, Sermon 72 on the New Testament, secs. 3-6, in Nicene and 
Post-Nicene Fathers, First Series, ed. P. Schaff (New York, 1888), vol. 6, pp. 470-2; or 
Jerome, Epist. 36, “Ad Damasum,” in Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, Second Series, 
ed. P. Schaff and H. Wace (New York, 1893), vol. 6, p. 47. 

15 E.g., Eph., 3:6. J. Neusner, “Israel and the Nations,” CCAR Journal 17/7 (June, 
1970): 31-40, through his reading of Aphrahat, argues against the perception that 
Christianity attempted to “de-ethnicize” the religious covenant. He extensively cites 
Aphrahat’s position, summarized in his assertion that “the people Israel was rejected, 
and the peoples took their place.” That is, peoplehood still mattered in Christianity. 
Neusner’s interpretation of Aphrahat, however, misses the point of Christianity’s “de- 
ethnicization.” It is true that Aphrahat conceived of Christians as constituting a people 
(of peoples), but the point is that membership in this people was based on a credo and 
not a literal, genealogical lineage. 

16 Tertullian, “An Answer to the Jews,” in Ante-Nicene Fathers, eds., A. Roberts and 
J. Donaldson (New York, 1885), ch. 3, p. 154. 

” Cohen, “Esau as Symbol,” 251-3. 

18 Tbid., 255, 
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On the one hand, Cohen correlates what he calls the Italian school 
to the purely national definition of Rome-as-Edom. Cohen’s Italian 
school, basically the Sefer Yosippon, employs Edom to mean the city 
of Rome, its inhabitants, and the empire it spawned. Though acknowl- 
edging that the native population of Rome was Kittite, the Yosippon 
describes two Edomite migrations from Canaan, in the Patriarchal and 
Davidic periods respectively, which transformed the demography and 
hierarchy of the Italian peninsula.” Meanwhile, the original text of the 
Yosippon remains silent about Christianity, leading Cohen to assert 
that for it, the “name of Edom had applied originally to Rome and 
[only] by extension to Christendom.”” On the other hand, Cohen dis- 
cerns a Babylonian school, comprising the bulk of “Babylonian, Span- 
ish, and Provengal Jewish scholars,” who identify Esau by theological, 
as opposed to national, criteria. Though conceding an Edomite eth- 
nic overlay onto the native Roman population, as per the Yosippon, 
the Babylonian school emphatically “removed Christendom from an 
ethnic-political level to a strictly theological plane.”*! Cohen points to, 
among others, Isaac Abravanel, the biblical exegete and leader of the 
generation expelled from Spain in 1492. Abravanel avers that, “from 
the point of view of religion and faith...it is appropriate to call the 
Christians ‘Edomites’ and the seed of Esau.” In this “Babylonian” view, 
all Christians, be they Goths, Romans, or Semites, stemmed from the 
ideological stock of Esau.” 

Accepting for the moment Cohen’s distinction between these two 
schools of medieval Jewish ethnography, his relatively neat character- 
ization of the Yosippon’s position nevertheless begs the question of 
its relevance to Christianity. Cohen acknowledges that the Yosippon’s 
“ethnographic introduction was a tacit reply to the Christian polemic 
he heard round about him.”” But he does not delve into the reason- 
ing whereby that tacit polemic transferred Rome’s Edomite identity 
to Christianity, because he believes that the Yosippon is not primar- 
ily concerned with undertaking that religious argument.” To be sure, 


® Ibid., 256-7; Sefer Josippon, 2:10-11, 13, 82. 

20 Cohen, “Esau as Symbol,” 260. 

21 Tbid., 257, 259-60. 

2 On Is. 35, I. Abravanel, Perush ‘al nevi’im ahronim (Commentary on the Later 
Prophets) (Pesaro, 1520; repr. Jerusalem, 1979), 172. 

23 Cohen, “Esau as Symbol,” 258. 

24 §. Zeitlin, “The Origin of the Term Edom for Rome and the Roman Church,” 
Jewish Quarterly Review 60 (1970): 262-3, makes a key case for an early Rabbinic 
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the Yosippon establishes the “factual” bona fides whereby the Roman 
Empire might be understood as ethnically Edomite, as Cohen argues, 
without direct reference to Christianity.” However, at least one story in 
the Yosippon seems to hint at a stronger religious polemic than Cohen 
perceives. The Yosippon satirizes Mary through the person of Paulina, 
a Roman lady unwittingly seduced by a man claiming to be the Egyp- 
tian god Anubis, based directly on Josephus’s Antiquities.*° Somewhat 
more veiled is the Yosippon’s conflation of Rome’s wars against its 
two great North African enemies of different ages: the Carthaginians 
and the Vandals. Esau’s grandson, named Zepho, flees from Joseph, 
after which he “went to Africa, to Agneas, king of the Carthaginians; 
Agneas received him in great honor and appointed him as a general 
of his army.””” After a short narrative interlude, the story of Zepho 
picks up again, when “the Vandals, the troops of the king of Africa, 
began to come to the land of the Kittites [ie., Rome,], to raid and 
plunder. Zepho always came with them, and the Kittites received him 
in great honor and gave him great gifts, on account of which the man 
became very rich.”* The invocation of the Vandals recalls—in admit- 
tedly garbled fashion—another Jewish tradition, according to which 
Christianity as a religion came about under Constantine, through the 
agency of the Germanic tribes in Europe.” By means of conflating 


correlation between Edom and the Church—not just between Edom and the Roman 
Empire. 

> Cohen, 257-8. 

26 Sefer Josippon, 1:270, n. 36, 2:55; Bowman, “Sefer Josippon,” 290. Flavius Jose- 
phus, Antiquitates Iudaicae, IV, ed. B. Niese (Berlin, 1890), 18.65-80; idem, Antiqui- 
tates, 18.3.4. The preface and epilogue to the story only confirm its anti-Christian 
purpose. Both sections situate the Romans’ attempt to import their idolatrous abomi- 
nations into Jerusalem during the rule of none other than Pilate. 

” Sefer Josippon, 1:11 and notes, on the spelling of Aeneas. 

8 Tbid., 1:13. 

> G. Cohen, The Book of Tradition (Sefer ha-Qabbalah) by Abraham ibn Da’ud 
(Philadelphia, 1967), xxxii-xxxiv, 252-3, citing Ibn Da’ud’s short “Chronicle of 
Rome,” in Sefer ha-Qabbalah (Mantua, 1514), catalogued as Hibbure ha-kronografia 
shel ha-RABaD ha-rishon (Chronographical Writings of RABaD the Elder) (Jerusalem, 
1964), 21-4. This brief tract raises five distinct claims that are key in understanding 
the connection among Rome, the German tribes, Spain and Christianity. First, p. 23, 
that the Christian religion is a Constantinian/Nicaean construct (see below, n. 46). 
This much is shared by, among others, Maimonides and the Karaite al-Qirqisani, both 
cited by Cohen, Book of Tradition, xxxiii, n. 81. Second, pp. 23-4, that Christian- 
ity came to the eastern emperors through the influence of Arius, whose version of 
Christianity dominated the Germanic tribes in both the northern and southern Medi- 
terranean. Third, that “the people of Uz [of Edomite stock], ie., the Goths, entered 
Spain in three groups: Vandals, Alans, and Suevi.” Fourth, that they remained pagan 
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the two wars around the person of Zepho, the Yosippon connects the 
arrival of the Edomites with the arrival of Christianity. In this light, 
the Edomite ethnic argument in the Yosippon serves an anti-Christian 
polemical purpose, not so much tacitly as obliquely. 

The Yosippon’s argument from ethnicity sets up two subsequent, 
explicitly anti-Christian claims. First, Christianity, if also Edomite, 
shares Rome’s essentially pagan character; second and more abstractly, 
Christianity, despite its protestations to the contrary, is an ethnically 
determined religion. The former proposition opens up an entire series 
of well-worn animadversions against Christianity as idolatrous.*° The 
latter offers the double attraction of reasserting the Jews’ ethnic claim 
to Jacob, or Israel, and denying Christianity’s countervailing claim, 
which seeks to spiritualize its descent from the selfsame Jacob. This 
more ramified and developed polemic emerges, however, not in the 
original, tenth-century Yosippon, but in an interpolation to it, prob- 
ably from eleventh- or twelfth-century southern Italy (a period of time 
that extends beyond that of Byzantine hegemony on the peninsula).”* 
Inspired by the Toledot Yeshu tradition, a genre of late-antique or 
early-medieval Hebrew screeds against Jesus and Christianity, the 
interpolator adapted those polemics to fit the Yosippon. As a result, 
the ethnic argument of the original text becomes an integral part of the 
religious polemic in the interpolation, which takes a genealogical tack 
parallel to the well-known, but dubious, Jewish legend of Jesus’s being 
fathered by a wayward Roman soldier.” As such, though obviously an 


for some time; only later did they became Christian and marry into the Roman royal 
family, and only generations thereafter did Christianity spread in the Mediterranean. 
Fifth, that throughout the encounter between Rome and Christianity, the religion is 
termed the “Torah of Edom,” connecting the Goths organically to the religion, even 
when they did not practice it. 

3° Cf. the association of Christianity with the Adonis cult, H. Newman, “The Death 
of Jesus in the Toledot Yeshu Literature,” The Journal of Theological Studies 50/1 
(1999): 77-9. 

31 For possible dating, see Sefer Josippon, 2:57; for the textual variants of the inter- 
polation, see Sefer Josippon, 1:439-42; 2:54-60, 360; originally edited by R. Eisler, 
Jesous Basileus (Heidelberg, 1930), and subsequently by I. Lévi, “Jésus, Caligula et 
Claude,” Revue des Etudes Juives 91 (1931): 135-54, who locates its composition also 
in Southern Italy, p. 152; A. A. Neuman, “A Note on John the Baptist and Jesus in the 
Josippon,” Hebrew Union College Annual 23/2 (1950-1): 143-49. Mentioned, too, in 
J. S. Kennard, Jr., “Gleanings from the Slavonic Josephus Controversy,” Jewish Quar- 
terly Review 39/2 (1948): 169-70. 

2 M. Goldstein, Jesus in the Jewish Tradition (New York, 1950), 36-9; in partial 
contrast, the claim that Mary was a prostitute seems to be genuine to the rabbis, 
B. Sanh. 106a. 
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ahistorical vituperation, this anti-Christian interpolation fleshes out 
the tacit or roundabout polemic in the Yosippon.”? Moreover, though 
it may have been composed in southern Italy after the end of Byzan- 
tine control, the interpolation had an afterlife that may shed light on 
the Byzantine Jews’ understanding of the Roman civilization in which 
they lived.* 


II. EDOM AS BOTH ROME AND CHRISTIANITY IN THE YOSIPPON 
AND ITS ANTI-CHRISTIAN INTERPOLATION 


The original Yosippon text, as determined by David Flusser in his 
authoritative edition, begins with a primordial history of Rome which, 
perhaps unsurprisingly, reaches back to the Bible. The Yosippon offers 
Esau’s grandson, named Zepho, as the link between Edom and the 
nascent city of Rome. On his way to Canaan to bury the bones of 
his father, Joseph encounters Zepho, and the two cousins rekindle 
the strife of their respective forebears. Zepho challenges Joseph, but 
Joseph captures him. Zepho eventually flees to Carthage, and thence 
he accompanies Aeneas to Italy, where he establishes himself as the 
god Janus-Saturnus, as the king of the Romans, and as the progeni- 
tor of Romulus. Secondarily, the text represents Rome-as-Edom 
by means of another migration, set in motion by King David who 
“defeated Aram and Edom, with the result that Hadarezer and his sons 
fled and arrived at the land of the Kittites.”** In both of these migra- 
tions, set very early in the chronology of the Yosippon, it is indeed 
an ethnic (or political-ethnic) conception of Roman history that con- 
nects the Edomites, that is, the descendants of Esau as per Genesis 36, 


33D. Flusser, “Josippon, a Medieval Hebrew Version of Josephus,” in Josephus, 
Judaism and Christianity, 395. 

4 Insofar as the “aim of the strange stories in chapter II is to make Sefo, the son 
of Elifaz, the son of Esau, the ancestor of the Romans,” as per S. Sela, “The Genealogy 
of Sefo (Lpap) the Son of Elifaz,” in Genizah Research after Ninety Years: The Case 
of Judaeo-Arabic, ed. J. Blau and S. Reif (Cambridge and New York, 1992), 139, Sela’s 
claim that the Yosippon’s Roman history was Arabic-inspired does not detract from its 
Byzantine relevance. Byzantine Jewry had a profound stake in Roman history, and the 
Yosippon’s popularity in both the empire and Europe in general speaks to it, regardless 
of the origins of the story. 

35 Sefer Josippon, 1:9-11. 

6 Tbid., 1:18. Hadarezer is a king of Aram in I Chron. 18-19, with Edom being 
associated with him only by implied alliance. The Yosippon therefore expands on the 
Biblical story, not only in the flight to Rome but also in the quasi-conflation of Aram 
and Edom. Cf. Josephus, Antiquitates, 8.199-24. 
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and the native Roman people of Kittite stock. Only indirect religious 
polemics emerge at this point in the story, namely, in the aforemen- 
tioned story of Paulina, the conflation of the North African wars and 
in the deification of Zepho as the god Janus-Saturnus.*” The picture 
becomes both richer and more complicated with the interpolation of 
the anti-Christian polemic, inserted in the story of Gaius Caesar’s per- 
secutions.” 

The anti-Christian interpolation attempts to thrust ethnicity onto 
that which actively denies any ethnic quality, namely, the Christian 
religion, and in so doing, this interpolation foregrounds and expands 
on the Yosippon’s original, more-narrowly ethnic argument. Building 
on the Yosippon’s ethnic consciousness vis-a-vis Rome and Edom, the 
interpolation extends that relationship to Christianity as well. Whereas 
the original Yosippon text establishes Rome as Edom and vindicates 
the rabbinic eschatology, only the interpolation’s definition of Chris- 
tianity as Edom fully refutes—on Jewish, that is, ethnic terms—the 
essential Christian claim to being the True Israel. 

The polemist begins with an unidentified movement, which we only 
later learn to be Christianity. This movement sinned, according to the 
interpolation, by violating monotheistic principles and indulging in 
idolatrous sycophancy to the Roman emperor. In the initial enumera- 
tion of these proto-Christians’ religious aberrations, the interpolator 
appears to deviate from the strictly ethnic criterion for defining Esau 
as Rome; only as the account develops does it explicitly link the rise of 
Jesus’s following to the Edomite people. And only then does it thereby 
leverage the ethnic identification of Rome-as-Esau for the consequent 
religious accusation of Christian polytheism and illegitimacy. The 
eventual application of the ethnic criterion not only justifies the reli- 
gious argument, but also conveys a deeper message about the nature 
of religion itself. It disdains the very supranational underpinnings of 
Christian spirituality—i.e., its theological genealogy of covenant— 
and insists instead that Christianity is itself an ethnic religion. In this 
subtler fashion, it saps the methodological foundations that underlie 
Christianity’s claim to being the True Israel. 

Initially concerned only with deviation from orthodox Judaism, the 
interpolator invokes a Biblical moral principle, according to which one 
must follow God’s law rather than the dictates of one’s own tastes or 


 Tbid., 1:14. 
38 Thid., 1:439-42, originally interpolated in 1:272, beginning line 16. 
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desires. At first undefined, a group of “rebels were moved, each to do 
his own bidding, to follow his own desires and to change his course.” 
Subsequently, this movement turned to the Roman authorities, where it 
sought safe harbor from the Jewish ones. Having been hauled in before 
the Jewish “judges of the day, the agitators [then] went to the Roman 
governors in Judah and said to them: ‘Just because we rebelled against 
their [i.e., the Jews’,] law and joined the law of Caesar, they want to 
kill us.’”* Thus far, even though this connection to Roman author- 
ity clearly links the anonymous insurgency to paganism, the text also 
leaves open the possibility that the agitators sought out the Romans, 
not out of any natural allegiance to Roman religion but simply out of 
political expediency. The rebels threw themselves at the mercy of the 
Roman court, and “when they took the oath “Long live Caesar!’ they 
were saved from the [Jewish] judge by Caesar’s governors.” Immedi- 
ately, however, the landscape shifts. In their next move, 


many of these villains of our people went out and led many away from 
God, and they went to Edom and they apostatized and went astray in 
vanity and directionlessness, even engaging in sorcery and making signs 
and wonders. Meanwhile, the sages of Israel could not rein them in, 
because they were protected by Gaius Caesar.” 


Thus begins the as yet-unnamed agitators’ sincere complicity with the 
Roman Empire, a double (and later conflated) betrayal of religious 
heresy and political collaboration.” At this point, however, the narra- 
tor recognizes that the rebels are Jews—villains, to be sure, but “villains 
of our people’—who took a decisive step when they went to Edom, 


® Sefer Josippon, 1-439. 
* Ibid. 


“ Tbid., n. 6: Flusser writes, of the word “Edom,” that “the author refers to 
‘Edom’ in the Land of Israel, because he saw in Christianity the religion of Edom 
(ie, Roman).” This differs, as does my translation, from the Fr. trans. of Lévi, “Jésus, 
Caligula et Claude,” 142, n. 1. Lévi argues that “both versions of this story are prac- 
tically unintelligible—for which one need not blame the copyists: The author is a 
deplorable writer.... They practice this proselytism in Edom, that is to say, Rome, 
probably among the Jews.” 

® The sin of Christianity becomes that of emperor-worship, rather than the deifica- 
tion of Jesus, and the punishment of the Christians is meted out to the partisans of 
Gaius, not Jesus, Sefer Josippon, 1:441-2. This, in stark contrast to at least one strain of 
the Toledot Yeshu tradition, in which Jesus and his followers are seen to be in conflict 
with the Roman authorities (in addition to the Jewish ones), Z. Falk, “Jewish-Christian 
Relations, Past and Present,” Immanuel 8 (1978): 76-7. 
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meaning Idumea in the Land of Israel.* They not only cemented their 
collaboration with Rome in politics and religion, but more than that, 
they crossed over to Edom, with all the symbolic antagonism that such 
a “conversion” implies. 

Still, nothing explicitly distinguishes the rebels as Christians or 
proto-Christians, and this initial ethnic identification as Jews serves a 
key purpose. It helps to draw a bright national distinction between the 
inchoate, internecine revolt and the new religion that it would become. 
As Israél Lévi points out, in his edition and translation of this tract, 
the term for “rebels” or “renegades” typically means proto-Christians 
in the Toledot Yeshu tradition.“ But it seems that this text reaches 
for a more decisive definition of Christianity. Immediately after Gaius 
takes them under his wing, the rebels get a name and an identity that 
explicitly links Jesus and his movement with the people of Edom. Once 
co-opted by the imperial cult, “the agitators went to Nazareth-Edom, 
where they convinced many people.”* Lévi cannot explain the addition 
of the word “Nazareth,” but its purpose seems clear enough.* In this 


*% Sefer Josippon, 1:439, n. 6. E. Bammel, “Jesus as a Political Agent in a Version of 
the Josippon,” in Jesus and the Politics of His Day, ed. E. Bammel and C.F.D. Moule 
(Cambridge, 1984), 202-3, points out that the term 0°2"5, translated below as “rene- 
gades” or “rebels,” generally denotes the “breach between Judaism and the new move- 
ment....” In other words, as Bammel states, “the case of Jesus is treated as a domestic 
affair in the Jewish references.” Cf. Lévi, “Jésus, Caligula et Claude,” 141, n. 1. 

“4 Lévi, “Jésus, Caligula et Claude,” 141, n. 1. 

* Tbid., 139, 142, n. 1, edits ms. Rothschild 24, with the textual variants from ms. 
Vatican 408. The reference to “Nazareth-Edom,” comes from the latter and is absent 
in the former. Flusser gives the variants in an appendix (see above, n. 31), only gener- 
ally reporting on the page that this first part of the story belongs to both mss., as well 
as to the Kaufman-ms; see Sefer Josippon, 2:6. The subsequent reference to “Nazareth, 
the Edomite city” (see below, n. 53), occurs in both the Vatican and Rothschild mss. 

 Lévi, “Jésus, Caligula et Claude,” 142, n. 1, 148, n. 2. The mention of “Nazareth- 
Edom” seems to come from an existing tradition in the Toledot Yeshu genre, though 
its demographic argument and the context of genealogy raise it to a different level in 
the Yosippon. Bammel, “Jesus as Political Agent,” 204, n. 47, points out that there is a 
similar version, in which the idolatrous activity takes place in the city of Ai. Bammel 
cites the version of Huldreich, Sepher Toledhoth Yeshua Hannaceri, (Leiden, 1705), 
122. In the case of Ai, as preserved by Huldreich, S. Krauss, Das Leben Jesu nach 
Jiidischen Quellen (Berlin, 1902), 159-60, argues that the city’s name, "Y, is actually an 
abbreviation for the Hebrew Wy, meaning the “city” par excellence, i.e., Rome. Fur- 
thermore, Jesus at one point states that “I am, now, from Edom.” Rome, in other ver- 
sions of the Toledot Yeshu as compiled by Krauss, Das Leben Jesu, 47, 82, refers to the 
destination for those apostles who spread the word of the new religion and not, pre- 
cisely, to the city where it takes its formative steps. Eng. summary and trans. by Gold- 
stein, Jesus in the Jewish Tradition, 153. There is one case, Krauss, Das Leben Jesu, 121, 
in which Helena, Constantine’s mother, discovers that Jesus’s resurrection is a farce; 
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one sentence, the report weds the inhabitants of Nazareth (“Nazarene” 
is the medieval Hebrew term for Christian) with Edom.” Moving from 
Israel to Edom in this way, the story accounts for Christianity’s his- 
torically Jewish roots, while it also explains how the rebellion evolved 
into the familiar but distinct religion of Christianity by grafting onto 
the a local, pagan people, namely, the Edomites.** The demography has 
shifted: just as Kittite Rome became Edomite by virtue of an infusion 
of Edomite immigrants, so too, proto-Christianity—originally a Jewish 
heresy—becomes ethnically Edomite (hence Roman) idolatry.” 

Either purposely misrepresenting Christian history or bungling it 
out of ignorance, the story next introduces Jesus as something like an 
apostle. Having gained momentum in Nazareth-Edom, 


Jesus and his disciples went to Gaius Caesar and said to him: “A mes- 
senger of God has come, His son who was prophesied long ago. He told 
them [i.e., the Jews of Palestine] to accept your [i.e., Gaius’s] command- 
ments and to pronounce your name divine, but they wouldn’t listen to 
him. Rather, they pressured him [i.e., the messenger,] and persecuted 
him, intending to kill him.”” 


Having already laid the groundwork for an ethnic division between 
Christians, i.e., Nazarene-Edomites, and Palestinian Jews, the interpo- 
lator now clarifies their ideological differences as well, fundamentally 
based on their irreconcilable orientations in divine law. 

In a complicated denouement marked by the accession of the more 
favorable Emperor Claudius, the Jews of Palestine exact their revenge 
from the rebels, and in so doing they revisit the ethnic problem. The 
punishment does not proceed smoothly at first, because errant Jews 
who had rebelled against the Sanhedrin remain essentially Jewish, and 
as such, they might be subject to a different standard than that which 
applies to the ethnically Edomite Christians. Judas Iscariot, here cast as 


in reaction, she “was angry at the faction of Jesus, and she expelled three of them to 
Mt. Se‘ir, three (or thirteen) to Rome, and the rest dispersed among the nations....” 
The implication here is that Christianity is a Roman religion, the fruit of a very late 
(i.e, fourth-century) misunderstanding and resulting in a false religion associated 
with both Rome and Edom. 

*” See below, n. 68. 

© See the role of Idumean priests as described by Cohen, “Esau as Symbol,” 260, 
n. 95. 

* Bammel, “Jesus as Political Agent,” 209. 

5° Sefer Josippon, 439, 1. 10; Jesus is literally Shevy ("W), which is Yeshu (1), or 
Jesus, with a transposed letter yod (°). 
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the hero, “arose before the Sanhedrin at the command of the emperor, 
because the emperor said that they ought to determine the sentence 
on the people who had provoked Gaius Caesar against him.”*! Intend- 
ing to hang the rebels, the Sanhedrin proceeds with the executions “at 
the command of the emperor, but not in accord with the wishes of all 
the people, who said that those who had been members of their com- 
munity might return in repentance, for these people only offended in 
their own internal battles.”** For these people, the possibility of repen- 
tance—on the principal that a Jew is always a Jew, even if errant—pre- 
empted the death penalty. Nevertheless, the leaders and “the majority 
of the people were pleased with [the rebels’] deaths, because they had 
sought to incite the Romans to war against them.” Then, as if to clarify 
the ethnic distinction between these rebellious Jews and the Chris- 
tians, the story ends by returning to Nazareth-Edom: 


Now many had followed them [i.e., the Christians,] in secret. Never- 
theless, they [i.e., the Sanhedrin,] killed many of them from Nazareth, 
the Edomite city, by stoning them. Admittedly, they could not extermi- 
nate them, because they [i.e., the Christians] were acting in secret—for 
who can search out the private intentions of man except the Searcher of 
Hearts and Discerner of Intentions, called the Lord of Hosts?*? 


In sum, the interpolator recognizes the limitations of Jewish authority 
over early Christianity, and he attempts to explain why the Sanhedrin 
failed to extirpate it entirely. The story closes with the lament that this 
“evil waxed ever stronger.” And with that phrase, the interpolation 
leaves us with the sense of an etiological tale that explains Christian- 
ity as an Edomite-Roman phenomenon, beyond the reaches of Jewish 
communal and religious authority. 

The interpolation’s real power may lie, however, beyond the dual 
claim that Christianity is both theologically idolatrous and ethnically 
Edomite. At a deeper level, it validates the Yosippon’s ethnic sensibil- 
ity, as described by Cohen, and in so doing it refutes Christianity’s 
underlying method of covenantal exegesis, which ultimately dismisses 


5! Lit. “against me,” due to the confusion of persons, a common phenomenon in 
Hebrew indirect speech. Lévi, “Jésus, Caligula et Claude,” 141, 147, n. 3, reports “at 
the order of King Herod.” 

2 Lévi, “Jésus, Caligula et Claude,” 141, 148, puts the act of repenting in the past 
tense, whereas Sefer Josippon, 1:441, in the future or conditional. So, too, Lévi does not 
report the last clause, “for these people only offended in their own internal battles.” 

53 Sefer Josippon, 1:441; for the reference to “Nazareth, the city of Edom,” see above, 
n, 45. 
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the value of ethnic lineage.™ The interpolator is interested not only 
in the fact that both Rome and Christianity are Edomite but, more 
than that, in the implication that Christianity, no less than Rome, is 
pagan because it is Edomite. The polemist recognizes that Christianity 
attempted not to offer an ethnic counterclaim but rather to obviate 
the question of ethnicity altogether. In response, this story reasserts 
the principle of a nationally-specific covenant, a theological claim that 
simultaneously challenges Christianity and bolsters Judaism.” 

The original Yosippon text already follows this tack, by refusing 
to engage with the category of religion. As Cohen puts it, the author 
of the Yosippon “will have nothing to do with supernatural explana- 
tions, even Jewish ones.... He prefers an ethnological explanation, by 
going, after the fashion of the ancients, to a people’s origins.”® In its 
implicit apologia for Judaism’s continuity as the literal, genealogical 
heir to Jacob, the original Yosippon sidesteps the direct challenge of 
the Church triumphant; it does not address Christianity’s pointedly 
spiritual, non-ethnic, claim. The Yosippon puts forth only an oblique 
polemic, by insisting on the Edomite origins of Rome, and leaving the 
readers to draw their own conclusions.” It is only the anti-Christian 
interpolation that makes this tacit polemic explicit, by presuming to 
tell the national history, not of a national body, such as Rome, but of 
a religious one, namely, Christianity. But this deeper methodological 
argument, which claims national determinism in matters of religion, 
requires the context of the original Yosippon. Situated within it, the 
interpolation leverages the original text’s preference for ethnic his- 
tory in general, in order to apply it to Christianity and thereby to 
undermine its foundational, supranational claims. Even more than 
Cohen would have it, this expansion of the Yosippon, though content 
to degrade Roman Christianity as paganism, more importantly insists 
that Christians were existentially—genetically—pagan, just as the Jews 
were, analogously, Israel. 


54 §. Mason, “Paul, Classical Anti-Jewish Polemic, and the Letter to the Romans,” in 
Approaches to Ancient Judaism, N.S. vol. 4, ed. J. Neusner (Atlanta, 1993), 141-81. 

° Sefer Josippon, 2:180. 

5° Cohen, “Esau as Symbol,” 257. 

57 Tbid., 257-8. 
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Il]. SIruATING THE ANTI-CHRISTIAN INTERPOLATION IN 
BYZANTINE JEWISH LITERATURE 


The committed ethnic worldview of the Yosippon and its anti-Christian 
interpolation comes from two sources. First, Judaism itself has, since its 
origins, understood its religion and nationhood to be co-phenomenal. 
Second, by the tenth century the Jews of the Roman Empire had long 
suffered a political and theological assault on their nationhood. Impe- 
rial Christianity evolved partially in relation, and staked a claim, to the 
conceptual and actual place of the Jews in the world. Christian impe- 
rial policy eroded the national status that Roman Jewry had enjoyed. 
during the pagan empire, just as Christian supersessionist theology 
hoped to render the Jews’ ethnicity moot, in their competing claims 
to Jacob and the patriarchal covenant. To all appearances, both the 
core Yosippon text and its anti-Christian interpolation responded to 
this challenge: in the first case, through a concerted attempt to validate 
ethnicity as a principle for religious heredity and national status and, 
in the second case, through the sharpening of that principle into a 
rhetorical attack. Nevertheless, the Yosippon stands virtually alone in 
this fight in Byzantine Hebrew literature. Byzantine Hebrew authors 
from the tenth to twelfth centuries did not systematically take up eth- 
nicity as a principle of either self-definition or polemics. Despite being 
the direct heir to the political and religious conflict between impe- 
rial Christianity and Judaism, the Jews of medieval Byzantium casu- 
ally blurred the Edomite identity of the Roman Empire and that of 
Christianity, with only a broad sense of unevenly applied distinctions 
between them. 

The historical condition of Byzantine Jewry would seem to encour- 
age the ethnological orientation that both uniquely shapes the Yosip- 
pon and evolves with it. In his article titled “The Christian Invention 
of Judaism: The Theodosian Empire and the Rabbinic Refusal of Reli- 
gion,” Daniel Boyarin illustrates the imposition of the status of religion, 
meaning belief or faith system, on the Jews. Christianity, an explicitly 
supranational, spiritual system, projected its own primary category 
of religion onto Judaism, with little or no regard for the Jews’ more 
complex self-understanding as a nation charged with fulfilling a divine 
covenant founded in law.® The category of religion blinded Christian 


88 D, Boyarin, “The Christian Invention of Judaism: The Theodosian Empire and 
the Rabbinic Refusal of Religion,” Representations 85 (2004): 21. 
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thinkers to natively Jewish categories of ethnos, law, etc., permitting 
theologians to counterpoise Judaism and Christianity as antipodes on 
the axis of religion.® At least in part, Christianity could not afford to 
engage with the Jewish categories; so much Jewish nationalism and 
legalism only muddied the purely faith-based dichotomy—a dichot- 
omy that formed Christian identity and, ultimately, triumphalism. 
This comparative-religious blueprint helped to define heresy in rela- 
tion to Judaism, especially in light of Judaizing heretics who needed to 
be contained.” To this end, the categorization of heresy with Judaism 
qua religion mitigated the Jews’ historical rights to autonomy, while 
allowing the Church to exercise authority over them.” This position 
ultimately stimulated the dismantling of the Jewish national infra- 
structure, though the Jews struggled to keep it. 

The Codes of Theodosius and Justinian trace the give-and-take 
between the imperial authorities and the Jewish representatives, as 
both sides jockeyed to situate the Jews in the newly Christian empire. 
The Jews dug in to protect their national status through two signal 
institutions, namely, the patriarchate, which functioned as their official 
representation to the empire, and their exemption from the financially 
burdensome city councils.” These two institutions therefore became 
the main points of contention, and the legal establishment under both 


%° A. Linder, The Jews in Roman Imperial Legislation (Detroit, 1987), 78. Linder 
considers, pp. 68-71, this categorization of Judaism as a religion to be a source of 
tolerance, despite, for example, the restrictions on the sphere of legal activity, p. 77. 
A. Rabello, “La premiére loi de Théodose IJ, C.Th.XVI, 8, 18, et la féte de Pourim,” 
Revue historique de droit francais et étranger 55 (1977): 546, 553, 555, and idem, “Jew- 
ish and Roman Jurisdiction,” in An Introduction to the History and Sources of Jewish 
Law, ed. N. S. Hecht, et al. (Oxford, 1996), 153-4, presents a less positive picture of the 
relationship between Christian imperial jurisprudence and Jewish-Christian tensions. 
See also, idem, “Civil Jewish Jurisdiction in the Days of Emperor Justinian (527-565),” 
Israel Law Review 33 (1999): 51-66. All of these articles are reprinted in A. Rabello, 
The Jews in the Roman Empire: Legal Problems, from Herod to Justinian (Aldershot, 
2000). See also, A. Rabello, Giustiniano, ebrei e samaritani, 2 vols. (Milan, 1987). 

6 Boyarin, “The Christian Invention of Judaism,” 25, 27, 29; Council of Nicaea, 
Synodal Letter, Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, Second Series, vol. 14, pp. 54, 151, 
etc.; A. Rabello, “L’observance des fétes juives dans Empire romain,” in Aufstieg und 
Niedergang der Rémischen Welt: Geschichte und Kultur Roms im Spiegel der Neuren 
Forschung, II, 21, 2, ed. H. Temporini and W. Haase (Berlin and New York, 1984; repr. 
in Rabello, The Jews in the Roman Empire, sec. 8), 1309-11, with even more aggressive 
intentions, as imputed to the Roman emperors by Saul Lieberman. 

$! See, too, the social and ideological arguments in the Byzantine polemical tradi- 
tion, $. Krauss, The Jewish-Christian Controversy, ed. and rev. W. Horbury (Tiibingen, 
1995), 61-6. 

& Linder, The Jews, 75. 
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Theodosius and Justinian took decisive steps to forestall the Jews’ 
efforts. In the reign of Theodosius, the Patriarchate was abolished, 
and in the reign of Justinian, if not earlier, their exemption from the 
city councils was likewise done away with.“ Additionally, Justinian 
famously intervened in the internal Jewish matter of the reading of 
the Torah in synagogue.® Though they definitively lost ground in this 
political forum, the Jews never relinquished their identity in their own 
literature, nor did they shy away from the polemical implications that 
were built into their claim to be Israel. Boyarin illustrates how the 
rabbis of Late Antiquity adopted a heightened sense of national iden- 
tity and a concomitant refusal of religion, while early Byzantine Jew- 
ish liturgical poetry enshrined the polemical element, as when Yannai 
lambastes Rome as the “one who loves blood [dam], hence its name 
is “Edom.’”® 
Ultimately however, both the contours of Christianity’s imperial 
position and the Jewish response took shape in the early Byzantine 
Empire; by the tenth century, the Jews’ condition no longer hinged 
directly on this argument. Though it may not be surprising that the 
Yosippon’s ethnic sensibility should still have currency among Jews, it 
is not entirely clear what purpose it served in Byzantine southern Italy 
of the tenth century. Indeed, after the close of the rabbinic corpus, in 
roughly the sixth century, only the Yosippon, which updates the rab- 
bis’ homilies with an historicizing account of events, systematically 
demonstrates Rome’s literal Edomite roots.” Between the sixth and 


6 The imperial codes are no less concerned with the conversion of slaves to Juda- 
ism, intermarriage, and the presence of Jews in the civil and military services. As far 
as we can tell, the Jews took only semi-official stances against these limitations, though 
they appear to have breached them whenever they felt they could get away with it. See 
Linder, The Jews, 83, 272-3. 

84 Ibid., 267-72, 320, describes the demotion, in 415, of Gamliel VI, the Patriarch, 
in his official standing before the Roman Empire, and subsequent re-routing of the 
crown tax from the patriarchal coffers to the empire. 

6 Krauss, The Jewish-Christian Controversy, 62. 

6° Boyarin, “The Christian Invention of Judaism,” 44-8; Z. M. Rabinowitz, ed., The 
Liturgical Poems of Rabbi Yannai (Jerusalem, 1985), 45-7, 198 (Hebrew). Rabinowitz, 
p- 52, estimates the period of Yannai to be in the sixth century. For an overview of 
Italian poets in the Middle Ages, from Byzantine territory and beyond, see L. J, Wein- 
berger, Jewish Hymnography (London, 1998), 141-55. The preference in Italy and Byz- 
antium, Ibid., ch. 4, even when engaging in sharp anti-Christian polemics, seems to be 
to use the language of idolatry, without a strong or explicit link to Edom. 

® Sefer Josippon, 2:111; Flusser even emphasizes, Sefer Josippon, 2:24, the cultural 
engagement of the Yosippon with the surrounding Christian culture, attributing the 
link between Zepho and Kittim to a non-Jewish source. 
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tenth century, “Edom” is difficult to trace in Byzantine Hebrew litera- 
ture altogether, not least of all because of a relative dearth of sources. 
The Hebrew catalogue of the “Kings of Rome,” which lists Nicephoras 
Phocas as having reigned, by the time of the writing, for four years 
(meaning 967), distinguishes between Romans and Greeks, and places 
the Emperor Decius (r. 249-51) as the “first of the Christians” (liter- 
ally, “Nazarenes”).* Subsequent to the Yosippon, authors refer to both 
the Byzantine state and the Christian religion with the term “Edom,” 
but they also have a more specifically geopolitical vocabulary at their 
disposal.” At all times, the distinctions between the terms are not per- 
fectly clear, paying no particular heed to the careful ethnography of 
the Yosippon. Christians might be referred to as “Edomites” or “uncir- 
cumcised,” while these and similar terms may refer either to a person’s 
religious or national identity.” At the same time, some Hebrew authors 
narrow their semantic field to political or ethnic references with the 
Latin cognate “Romi” or “Romania,” though they too might just as eas- 
ily use “Edom”; more specific references to “Constantinople,” “Mace- 
donia,” or “Yavan,” meaning Greece, also occur.’”’ Shabbetai Donnolo 
(b. 913), a doctor and exegete from Oria, in Byzantine southern Italy, 


68 A, Neubauer, ed., Medieval Jewish Chronicles and Chronological Notes (Oxford 
1887), 185-6. 

® Part of the political reading of the Byzantine Empire as Edom was the fact that 
Christianity was one of its essential characteristics. For the Middle Ages, therefore, 
to separate them was necessarily to distinguish where there was not necessarily a 
difference. However, Elijah Capsali, the rabbinic leader of sixteenth-century Cretan 
Jewry, describes the decisive fall of the Byzantine Empire to the Turks, referring to 
the empire as Edom. In that particular context, he definitively distinguishes between 
Edom-as-Rome and Edom-as-Christianity, because his topic cannot be interpreted 
as the fall of Christianity, which he knew around him very well. He comments on 
Lamentations 4:21, an almost gleeful concession to the pyrrhic victory of Edom over 
the Israelites: “Rejoice and be glad, O Daughter of Edom, you who live in the land of 
Uz. But to you also the cup will be passed; you will be drunk and stripped naked.” 
Quoting the Targum, an Aramaic interpretive translation of the Bible that refers to 
the ironic destruction of “Constantinople, the evil city of Edom,” Capsali writes in his 
Seder Eliyahu Zuta, ed. A. Shmuelevitz, et al., 3 vols. (Jerusalem, 1975-83), 1:80, that 
“precisely according to these words and this vision did God bring upon them: noth- 
ing in their land fell [physically], yet it was ultimately split: rather, the accursed, bitter 
waters flowed and her belly distended.” 

7 “Uncircumcised” used religiously: Jacob b. Reuben, Sefer ha-‘osher, quoted by 
Z. Ankori Karaites in Byzantium (New York, 1957), 415, n. 163; used culturally to 
mean Christian, as opposed to Muslim: TS 20.45, lines 24-5, ed. by J. Mann, Texts, 
1:49, |. 25; as “gentile”: Jacob b. Reuben in Ankori, Karaites, 180, n. 43. 

7 “Romaniya”: J. Mann, “The Messianic Movements during the First Crusades,” 
Hatequfah 23 (1924): 258; “Romi” in the “Vision of Daniel,” as ed. by Even-Shmuel, 
Midreshe ge’ulah, 252, 1. 38, perhaps Rome, the city, and |. 50, perhaps Rome, the 
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refers to his fate “in the lands under the Roman Empire,” expressed 
with the term romi.” The so-called “Schechter Document,” from a 
Jewish Khazar living in tenth-century Constantinople, correlates geo- 
politics to religion, as the “Greek” or “Macedonian” empire is synony- 
mous with Christianity.” 

Edom, in similar fashion, appears in the eleventh and subsequent 
centuries to mean both the empire and Christianity. The eleventh- 
century Chronicle of Ahima‘az recounts the fantastic adventures of a 
Jewish family in Byzantine Italy, spanning the ninth to the eleventh 
centuries. One of the family’s protagonists, Paltiel, leaves Italy with the 
Muslim conqueror al-Mu‘izz, in whose service he receives an ambas- 
sador from Constantinople. In order to impress the Greek emissary, 
Paltiel purposely breaks a costly dish, 


and before all the assembled there, he laughed and said to the Greek, 
“Why are you so shocked? In your amazement you got up out of your 
seat!” The Greek emissary answered him, “Because I witnessed a great 


empire. Analyzed also by Sharf, “The Vision of Daniel as a source for the History of 
Byzantine Jews,” 197-208. 

2 Sh. Donnolo, Sefer hakhmoni [Il commento di Sabbetai Donnolo sul libro della 
creazione}, ed. D. Castelli (Florence, 1880), in Sefer yesirah (Jerusalem, 1965), 123. 
Donnolo goes on to distinguish between Greek and Macedonian, meaning ancient 
Greek and contemporary Byzantine, in relation to their scientific traditions. 

73 N. Golb and O. Pritzak, Khazarian Hebrew Documents of the Tenth Century 
(Ithaca, 1982), 131, 133. In one instance, the author describes a battle between the 
Khazars and the Byzantine forces of Romanus Lecapenus, in which “the Macedonians 
were victorious by virtue of fire,” Ibid., 118-19, Il. 11-12. But when Christians and 
Muslims hope to dislodge Judaism from the Khazar court, the Jewish Khazar chieftain 
asks, “‘Why multiply words? Let there come (here) some sages of Israel, some sages of 
Greece, and some sages of Arabia; and let them tell, each one of them, before us and 
before you, the deed of [his] Lord....’ They did so; Macedonia sent [its sages, and also] 
the kings of Arabia; and the sages of Israel volunteered to come....” Macedonia is pre- 
served as [Ma]qe[d]on. Ibid., 108-9. 

Among Palestinian Karaites, Daniel al-Qumisi (probably early tenth-century), ed. 
J. Mann “A Tract by an Early Karaite Settler in Jerusalem,” Jewish Quarterly Review 
N.S. 12 (1921-2): 285, makes a proto-Zionist call to the Land of Israel, with historical 
reference to the political vagaries of Exile, beginning with “the kingdom of the Greeks, 
the Romans, and the Magians,” under whom the Rabbanites exerted authority over 
the oppressed Karaites, until the Muslims changed the landscape. Sahl b. Masliah, 
according to Nemoy’s translation (see end of note) casts the kingdoms as paradigms of 
abomination: “They twice demolished my city/They twice burned my Temple/They slew 
my sons, did Babylon’s lion/Media, Persia the evildoer/Greece, Macedon the malefac- 
tor/Ishmael, and Edom the witless.” In the edition by S. Pinsker, Likkute kadmoniyot 
(Vienna, 1860), 31, he treats Greece and Edom as lacunae. Trans. of both Daniel and 
Sahl, and filling in of the lacunae by L. Nemoy, Karaite Anthology (New Haven, 1952), 
38, 113, 349, n. 1. 
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pity; the broken jar and bowl are priceless and irreplaceable.” R. Paltiel 
then asked, regarding the King of the Edomites, whether they used 
gold or vessels of precious stone, to which the Macedonian emissary 
responded “with gold vessels.”” 


With this dense variety of adjectives for “Byzantine,” including 
“Edomite,” the author implies Christian, in contradistinction to the 
Muslim host, but he also means the Byzantine polity. As one of 
the Chronicle’s editors and translators, Marcus Salzman, points out, the 
Chronicle “freely employs the words Roman, Greek, and Macedonian 
as equivalents of Byzantine,” in addition to Edom.” After all, Byzan- 
tium itself embodied both the Roman state and the Christian religion. 

Meanwhile, documents from the Cairo Genizah, Byzantine and 
otherwise, reveal a similarly vague understanding of the relationship 
between Edom and the Roman Empire. In his letters, the mid-eleventh- 
century Byzantine Karaite Tobias b. Moses refers to the Jewish “com- 
munities of the land of Edom,” meaning the Byzantine Empire, which 
he elsewhere in the same letter refers to as “my native land.””° Twelfth- 
century liturgical poets in Greece occasionally invoke the term “Edom” 
or its metonym, “Se‘ir,” as does, for example Jacob b. Jacob Qalai.”’ 
Meshullam b. Kalonymos, the scion of the Italian Kalonymid clan, 
transplanted to Germany and active in the second half of the tenth cen- 
tury, wrote a Hebrew letter to the Jews of Constantinople. Meshullam 
addresses them as the “dispersed community of Exile, expelled from 
the Holy City, sold off by the Greeks out of their territory. But the 
power of Edom, the ‘fourth kingdom’ will slacken from the kingdoms 
of the earth.”” In brief, Hebrew authors made use of a variety of terms 


74 M. Salzman, The Chronicle of Ahimaaz (New York, 1924), 18. 

* Tbid., 89, n. 4; Salzman also compares this overlap to the Khazar document. 

© Z. Ankori, “Correspondence of Tobias ben Moses,” in Essays on Jewish Life and 
Thought: Presented in Honor of Salo Wittmayer Baron, ed. J. Blau, et al. (New York, 
1959), 37, ll. 12-13; 38, L. 24. 

7 LJ. Weinberger, Early Synagogue Poets in the Balkans (Cincinnati, 1988), 81, |. 3. 
Se‘ir calls on Gen. 36:8 and passim: “Esau settled at Mt. Se‘ir; Esau being Edom.” In the 
same collection, 155, ll. 1-4, Isaac b. Judah, another twelfth-century poet, points out 
how Jews, personified in Isaac and Jacob, have suffered at the hands of their respective 
brothers. In both cases, Jacob calls on both the theme of oppression at the hands of 
Ishmael and Esau, respectively, but also, by virtue of their being brothers, the shared 
religious history of the three. 

© A. Scheiber, “The Letter of Meshullam ben Kalonymos ben Moshe the Elder to 
Constantinople regarding the Karaites,” Studies in Jewish History Presented to Professor 
Raphael Mahler on His Seventy-Fifth Birthday, ed. Sh. Yeivin (Tel-Aviv, 1974), 21. 
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to refer to Rome, with “Edom” perhaps being the most flexible, rang- 
ing from a political and religious designation for Christian Rome, to 
the traditional eschatology of Rome as Daniel’s fourth kingdom.” 
Only a very slim tradition has survived in which Byzantine thinkers 
spell out the connection between Rome and Edom, and even fewer 
of them follow the Yosippon’s interpolation in extending that link to 
Christianity.” In the twelfth century, Jacob b. Reuben, a Byzantine 
Karaite, connects Edom to Rome with rare explicitness. He interprets 
Edom, as the figure appears in Obadiah, as the one “to whom the 
children of Esau have come and crowned him over them as the king 
of Greece.”*! In this, he may be following a parallel tradition found 
in the “Midrash Yelamdenu,” preserved already in the Cairo Genizah 
(tenth to twelfth centuries). This midrash explains Genesis 36:6, in 
which Esau “went to another land, on account of Jacob his brother,” 
by defining the land to which he went as “the great kingdom of Rome, 
which Zepho son of Eliphaz, son of Esau, built.”* Cohen strenuously 
argues that this element in the “Yelamdenu’” tradition comes from the 
Yosippon, and indeed it may.” If so, it points to a stream, perhaps 


”° Further confusing the issue is any potential difference between casual as opposed 
to literary usage. S. D. Goitein, A Mediterranean Society, 7 vols. (Berkeley, 1967-93), 
1:54, translates “Edom” as “Europe.” Another letter, which Goitein mentions in the 
same paragraph, refers to the “Rum and Ifranj Jews,” whom Goitein translates as 
“Byzantine” and “West European,” respectively, because of the apparent juxtaposition 
of the two terms, implying one is eastern and the other western. 

8 Generic anti-Christian writings, as that of the eleventh-century Byzantine Jew 
Benjamin b. Samuel, simply laid out the theological charge of idolatry or paganism: 
L. J. Weinberger, “Jewish Scholars and Scholarship in Byzantium,” Journal of the 
American Oriental Society 91 (1971): 143. 

8 Ankori, “Correspondence of Tobias b. Moses,” 5, n. 13, translates this and other 
passages in which Jacob associates Edom with the Byzantine Empire, Constantinople 
being its metonym. When Ez.35:2 refers to Mt. Se‘ir, the burial place of Esau and the 
location of the Biblical Edomites, or Idumeans, Jacob says, “what they shall do to 
Constantinople and her people; and this is the meaning of ‘[Son of man, set thy face] 
against Mount Se‘ir.’” See also Bowman, The Jews of Byzantium: 1204-1453 (Tus- 
caloosa, 1985), 179. One wonders if there is, in Jacob’s mind, a difference between 
Constantinople, by definition Christian Rome, and Italian Rome, which calls on pre- 
Christian heritage, as well as Christian. 

8 Batei midrashot, ed. A. Y. Wertheimer, 2nd ed., 2 vols. (Jerusalem, 1954), 
1:160. 

83 J. Mann, The Bible as Read and Preached in the Old Synagogue, vol. 1 (Cincin- 
nati, 1940), Heb. sec. 327, n. 442, argues that this “Yelamdenu” tradition predates the 
Yosippon, on account of the discrepancies. Cohen, “Esau as Symbol,” 268-9, n. 88, 
believes those discrepancies to come from a garbling of the text. See also Wertheimer’s 
claim in Batei midrashot, 1:139, that the origins are hard to discern, though it clearly 
goes back at least as early as the eleventh century. It was also preserved in Samuel 
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taken for granted, in Byzantine-Jewish thinking that vindicated the 
ethnographic definition of Rome as Esau. Tobias b. Eliezer, a leading 
Byzantine biblical exegete of the eleventh century, makes another con- 
nection between Edom and Christianity. He interprets, in the struggle 
between Esau and Jacob, the difference between Sabbath observance 
on Sunday and Saturday, respectively.™ Still, the overall impression 
is one of a generic, unsystematic but thoroughgoing sense of Edom 
as both Rome and Christianity, widely accepted by Byzantine authors 
but not fully parsed out. Only in the traces of the Yosippon itself, 
together with those of its anti-Christian interpolation, do we find the 
continuation of the focused ethnological polemic in Byzantine Hebrew 
literature. 


IV. CONCLUSION: TRACES OF THE YOSIPPON’S POLEMIC IN 
BYZANTIUM 


In general, therefore, the vitality of the ethnographic polemic in Byz- 
antium, as outlined by Gerson Cohen, is equivocal. If the connection 
among Edom, Christianity, and Rome certainly existed, very few texts 
claimed to lay out an authoritative, factual account of the terms of 
that connection, until the Yosippon and the anti-Christian addition to 
it.* The Yosippon, more or less alone in Byzantine Hebrew literature, 
produced a specific methodological polemic that inverted the analo- 
gous efforts of the Church to pigeonhole Judaism as a religion. In the 
first place, it detailed the Edomite heritage of Rome, and in the second 
place, it indirectly painted Christianity with the same ethnographic 
brush, through the story of Paulina. The later anti-Christian interpola- 
tion then made the Yosippon’s oblique or tacit anti-Christian polemic 


b. Nissim Masnut, Bereshit Zuta, ed. M. Cohen (Jerusalem, 1962), 281, compiled in 
Aleppo, in the thirteenth century. Masnut seems to support Cohen’s claim, when he 
openly points out that he heard that “we have found in secular books that Zepho son 
of Eliphaz, son of Esau, built the great city of Rome,” apparently attributing his tradi- 
tion to the Yosippon. For an English compilation see L. Ginzberg, The Legends of the 
Jews, 7 vols. (Philadelphia, 1910-38), 2:159-69, 5:372~3, nn. 424-5. 

“4 N.R. M. de Lange, “Hellenism and Hebraism Reconsidered: The Poetics of Cul- 
tural Influence and Exchange,” Poetics Today 19 (1998): 139. 

% Sefer Josippon, 2:53, 56; Flusser places the full version, including the anti- 
Christian polemic, at the beginning of what he categorizes as group A, the closest 
textual generation to the original. 

8 Blusser, “Josippon, a Medieval Hebrew Version of Josephus,” 389: “The first read- 
ers of the book of Josippon were Byzantine Jews.” 
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explicit. Though this second, more direct stage of argumentation was 
not part of the original Yosippon, it had an afterlife in the textual tradi- 
tion of the Yosippon that flourished in Byzantine territory. Moreover, 
despite the fact that this line of ethnographic argumentation did not 
come to dominate Byzantine Hebrew literature, the interpolation pro- 
vides a lens through which we might reinterpret even the core text of 
the Yosippon. 

A few clues to the afterlife of the ethnographical polemic hail from 
the foundational, fourteenth-century Moskoni edition of the Yosippon. 
Compiled from sources in the Aegean, it became the best known ver- 
sion among Byzantine Jewry and the basis for the editio princeps from 
Mantua.’ The Moskoni edition contains not the whole interpolation 
but rather a précis of it, which refers to the events surrounding Jesus 
as part of a series of “many disputes and great arguments in Judaea, 
between the Pharisees and rebels of the Jews, who followed Jesus son 
of Pandera, the Nazarene, who performed great wonders among the 
Jews, until the Pharisees defeated him and hanged him on a tree.”® 
Though we cannot fathom the degree to which the full interpolation 
might or might not be Byzantine in character, we can say that, in the 
Moskoni edition and those that follow it, we see a Byzantine version 
of the Yosippon that includes its vestiges. The question then becomes, 
to what degree does this particular version of the Yosippon represent 
the abandonment (by virtue of truncation) or preservation (by virtue 
of inclusion) of the specifically ethnological, anti-Christian argument? 
On the one hand, Byzantine Hebrew authors did not adopt its logic 
in any wholesale, explicit manner, and the full-blown polemic did not 
become part of the Byzantine tradition of the Yosippon. On the other 
hand, the combined ethnic-religious consciousness of Rome-as-Esau 
seems to have been inculcated in the Byzantine-Jewish consciousness, 


87 Bowman, “Sefer Josippon,” 281; idem, The Jews of Byzantium, 135-7, 283-5; 
idem, “Dates in Sepher Yosippon,” 350-2. 

8 H. Hominer, ed., Sefer Yosippon, 3rd ed. (Jerusalem, 1967), 226-7, n. 4, provides 
the differences between the Mantua and Venice editions. See also, Sefer Josippon, 2:56; 
Lévi, “Jésus, Caligula et Claude,” 149-50, for the differences between the Mantua and 
Moskoni editions. 

® Lévi, “Jésus, Caligula et Claude,” 152; Sefer Josippon, 2:53~6. Lévi argues that it 
probably comes from southern Italy, without any real proof, and Flusser links it with 
ms. tradition of the original Yosippon, which makes it relatively early. 
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and Jacob b. Reuben, at least, seems to preserve something of the 
Yosipponic tradition.” 

Further complicating the problem, a textual anomaly in the Roth- 
schild edition (which Flusser places as an early version), near the 
juncture of the interpolation and the core text, puzzled both Lévi and 
Flusser. And it may represent a vestige of an anti-Christian element in 
the Edomite ethnography, even in the core text. When the interpola- 
tion ends, the text picks up again with Philo’s argument against Apion.” 
The story describes the Jews’ calling of a fast, which succeeds in pro- 
pitiating God, who moves a palace rebellion against Gaius. Replac- 
ing him, Claudius takes power (as in the interpolation) and appoints 
Agrippa over the Jews. In his turn, Agrippa’s son replaces his father, 
and he must face strife 


throughout the Land of Israel and the Land of Aram, because Elazar, 
prince of the renegades, oppressed the entire land of Aram, destroying it.” 
For twenty years, he did not cease to take plunder and pillage and to 
kill people. And he littered Aram with corpses throughout, and in Judah 
too, he trampled on many,” until Felix, the Roman general, came with 
a great force and defeated his renegades. He captured him, imprisoned 
him with chains and carried him off to Rome.™ 


Flusser, in his note to this section, questions the presence of Aram: 
“The author added it, but it is impossible to determine his intent.”” 
Still, it is Flusser himself who offers a potential explanation. In his 
discussion of the anti-Christian interpolation, he points out that the 
Mantua edition’s truncated version of it refers to Jesus “ben Joseph, 
etc., Elazar.” He explains that “the name ‘Elazar’ was transposed into 
this cut-and-paste version [of the interpolation] from the story that 
follows it, about ‘Elazar, prince of the renegades,’ namely, Elazar b. 
Dinai, who is mentioned by Josephus and in Talmudic sources.”” In 
the earlier, Moskoni edition, Jesus is called “ben Pandera, the Naza- 


9 See above, 81. 

| Sefer Josippon, 1:272-4. 

® The italicized words are absent in the Mantua edition; Lévi, “Jesus, Caligula et 
Claude,” 153-4, n. 7. 

* Hominer, Sefer Yosippon, 228, n. 15, says that in the Mantua ed. has at this point 
the additional words: “he also trampled many bodies,” which he thinks might be an 
additional population of Christians. 

% Sefer Josippon, 1:275. 

® Tbid., nn. 1-2, 3-4. 

% Tbid., 2:56, n. 152; Lévi, “Jesus, Caligula et Claude,” 149-50. 
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rene,” a more well-known polemical trope intended to highlight Jesus’s 
illegitimate birth.” In other words, the Mantua edition’s version of the 
interpolation replaced Jesus with Elazar, probably on account of the 
same reason that the fuller anti-Christian interpolation had already 
been removed from the Moskoni and other editions: censorship. 

In view of this confusion, two possibilities emerge. First, it is pos- 
sible that Aram (078) is either a lapsus calumni or substitution for 
Edom (O11). The two words are distinguished, graphically, by only 
the slightest extension of a consonant and, orthographically, by a mater 
lectionis, which is the addition of an optional, place-holder consonant 
to signal a vowel.” With Edom so prominent in the polemic against 
Jesus, Church or Jewish censorship may have demanded the substi- 
tution of Aram for Edom, especially since Aram appears again (also 
near Elazar) in subsequent chapters.” Needless to say, the “minced 
up version” of this story, as Flusser rightly calls it, precludes defini- 
tive conclusions, and the conjecture of a lapsus calumni raises obvious 
problems. But the presence of a stand-in for both Jesus and Edom 
opens the possibility that the story of Paulina belonged to a wider 
stream of argumentation in the Yosippon—even in the original ver- 
sion—that was either left inchoate on purpose or that was removed 
over the generations by censorship. 

If so, the interpolation proposes consciously to continue a marked 
association of Aram and Edom, which begins already in the core Yosip- 
pon text. Judean King Hyrcanus, long before the events surrounding 
Jesus, earns accolades for the “cities he captured from Aram and the 
mightiness he displayed against Macedonia, during which he pacified 
Edom and circumcised them.”' The Yosippon does not have to doc- 
tor this well-known chapter in Judean expansion; its sources already 
link Edom, or Idumea, with the nations around Judea.'*! Thus, Hadar- 
ezer had fled from King David, when the latter “defeated Aram and 
Edom.”!” This connection, therefore, seems to fuel the possibility for 
convenient conflation—graphically or narratively. Such seems to be 


%” Cf. above, n. 88. 

°° Sefer Josippon, 1:275, if a lapsus calumni, it predates the version of the Yosippon 
that Flusser edited, as per the ms. in Josippon: The Original Version, 198-9. 

® Sefer Josippon, 1:288ff. 

100 Tbid., 1:122. 

101 Tbid., 1:136, n. 55, 

102 See above, n. 36. 
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the case with another anti-Christian interpolation, also in the Roth- 
schild text and placed almost adjacent to the interpolation analyzed 
above.'® Following on the heels of the story of Paulina, which takes 
place in Rome, the interpolator continues: 


Also in Aram, Amnostos the Roman had a daughter, a beautiful and 
attractive girl, named Liza.“ She behaved lasciviously in secret, in her 
father’s house, with a young man from among the rebels of our nation— 
for many Jews broke the yoke of law and quit Jerusalem to go astray with 
the gentiles of the land. The girl loved the rebel and became pregnant by 
him, so she sent for him saying, “Look, I am pregnant.” He said to her, 
“Say to your father, “God came to me in a dream saying, “Tell your father 
that it is my will that you be my prophetess and that you should bear me 
a son on earth.”’ And further say to him ‘T have in fact seen this vision 
a number of times,’ and listen to what he tells you.” 


Her father, duly duped, acquiesces, and “she gave birth to a son, and 
the people of Aram were led astray by this deceit.” In other words, 
it is possible that the interpolator has picked up on a line of think- 
ing already in the original Yosippon, in which Aram serves as either a 
stand-in or a twin for Edom. 

Still, even granting some continuity, perhaps censored out, in the 
systematic polemic that casts both Rome and Christianity as Edom, 
its failure to emerge in the foreground of Byzantine Hebrew literature 
mitigates its importance in Byzantine Jewish thought. This problem 
raises an altogether different possibility, according to which the highly 
systematic, ethnographical argument as applied to both Rome and 
Christianity represents not Byzantine-Jewish sensibilities, but more 
specifically Italian-Jewish ones.’* This line of argumentation may 
have offered a compelling message to the Jews of burgeoning Western 
European Christianity, at a time when they were beginning to settle 
that world in significant numbers—in no small measure migrating 
from southern Italy. Both interpolations, dated no later than the mid- 


13 Sefer Josippon, 1:271, 438. 

14 Tbid., 1:438, nn. 1-2, Flusser points out that the father’s name may be the Greek 
for ’&uvnotos, or “forgotten,” while the daughter’s name is “none other than a cor- 
ruption of Leda, mentioned in the Yosippon in chap. 57, |. 31,” which is the chapter 
to which this story is appended. 

5 R. Bonfil, Tra due mondi (Naples, 1996), pt. 1, esp. 96-100, argues for the 
Chronicle of Ahimaaz as a manifesto of southern-Italian Jewish legal independence. 
That is, Jewish southern Italy may have begun the process of reorienting itself, if not 
northward, at least inward. 
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twelfth century, are found in the Rothschild ms., which is associated 
with Gershom b. Judah (960-1028), the eminent rabbi and key tra- 
dent of the core Yosippon text. Though R. Gershom lived in Mainz, 
Flusser points out that he may have been born in Ancona, as per one 
of the traditions about him.’ Regardless of his birthplace, however, 
his participation in the copying of the Yosippon puts R. Gershom 
squarely in the demographic and literary flow that early on linked Italy 
to Germany.'’” His constituency, the Jews of Western Europe, needed 
some kind of orientation as to the relationships among key players 
in a world that was largely a new frontier for them. The ethnographic 
schema in the Yosippon could inform those Jews who did not clearly 
comprehend the multinational Christianity of the West. In this vein, 
the other great tradition of explicit ethnography, Abraham ibn Da’ud’s 
Sefer ha-kabbalah, or Book of Tradition, similarly made sense of West- 
ern Christianity, or Edom, for a population that was encountering it, 
in large part, for the first time.’* Though revising the Yosippon, Ibn 
Da’ud also relied on it, if nothing else because it spoke to an important 
part of his agenda.'” 

When describing the experience of the Jews in Western Europe and 
the Yosippon’s message to them, Gerson Cohen argues that “it required 
no effort on the part of Jewish homilists to extend the name of Edom 
to Christendom. Esau might exchange his eagle for a cross, but he was 
Esau nonetheless.”"”° Perhaps the Jews of Byzantium did not necessar- 
ily need the Yosippon’s ethnographical explanation of Christianity as 
much as those in the Christian West did. Knowing those around them 
to be “Romaioi,” calling them “Edomites,” “Greeks,” “Macedonians,” 
and the like, Byzantine Jews had already grasped the national character 
of Christianity and the empire that claimed to define it. 


106 Sefer Josippon, 2:4-5. 

107 M. Shulvass, “Ashkenazic Jewry in Italy,” Yivo Annual of Jewish Social Science 
7 (1952): 110-31; S. Simonsohn, 15x TID" Sw ANdpDoNA NWA ATER TN 
"xvTt (“The Jews of Christian Europe according to the Seder Eliyahu Zuta”), Scritti 
in memoria di Leone Carpi (Jerusalem, 1967), 64-71; Neubauer, “Yerahmeel ben 
Shlomo,” 368. G. Scholem, Major Trends in Jewish Mysticism, 3rd ed. (London, 1955), 
101-2. More recently, I. Ta-Shma, Studies in Medieval Rabbinic Literature, vol. 3, Italy 
and Byzantium (Jerusalem, 2005), 179. 

108 G. Cohen, The Book of Tradition, 252-3. 

109 M. Schwab, “Zikhron beit Romi,” Revue des Etudes Juives 35 (1897): 289. 

119 Cohen, “Esau as Symbol,” 249. 


HISTORIOGRAPHY AMONG BYZANTINE JEWS: 
THE CASE OF SEFER YOSIPPON 


Saskia Donitz 


Southern Italy, called the “imperial edge” by Michael McCormick,! 
was different from the rest of the Byzantine Empire. One of the impor- 
tant differences consisted of a culture of language and literature char- 
acterized by the Greek as well as the Latin tradition. At the beginning 
of the ninth century, a Hebrew revival took place, testified first by 
tombstones in Greek and Hebrew and later by Hebrew poetry.” Sefer 
Yosippon or Sefer Yosef ben Gorion (Book of Yosippon or Book of 
Yosef ben Gorion) was the first Hebrew narrative prose text written 
in medieval Europe and composed at the end of the ninth/beginning 
of the tenth century in the very same area. Interestingly enough, Sefer 
Yosippon also represents the first historiographical work in medieval 
Judaism. The first part of the following article will deal with the book 
and its characteristics within the larger framework of Jewish historiog- 
raphy in the Middle Ages. Then I will discuss Sefer Yosippon’s sources, 
its transmission, and special features, taking into consideration its 
Byzantine origin. Finally, I will draw attention to the book’s recep- 
tion in Byzantium as part of the medieval Jewish historiographical 
tradition. 


' M. McCormick, “The Imperial Edge: Italo-Byzantine Identity, Movement and 
Integration, A.D. 650-950,” in Studies on the Internal Diaspora of the Byzantine 
Empire, eds,, H. Ahrweiler and A. Laiou (Washington, 1998), 17-52. 

2 §. Simonsohn, “The Hebrew Revival among Early Medieval European Jews,” in 
Salo Wittmayr Jubilee Volume on the Occasion of his Eightieth Birthday (Jerusalem, 
1974), Vol. II, 831-58, esp. pp. 853ff.; C. Colafemmina, “Hebrew Inscriptions of the 
Early Medieval Period in Southern Italy,” in The Jews of Italy, Memory and Identity, 
ed., B. Cooperman (Bethesda, 2000), 65-81; for poetry see B. Klar, ed., Megillat Ahi- 
maaz. The Chronicle of Ahimaaz, with a Collection of Poems from Byzantine Southern 
Italy and Additions, 2nd edition (Jerusalem, 1974); E. Fleischer, “Hebrew Liturgical 
Poetry in Italy,” in Italia Judaica, Atti del I Convegno internazionale, Bari 18-22 mag- 
gio 1981 (Roma, 1983), 415-26. 
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I. SEFER YOSIPPON AS PART OF MEDIEVAL JEWISH HISTORIOGRAPHY 


Since the publication of Yosef Hayyim Yerushalmi’s pioneering work 
Zakhor: Jewish History and Jewish Memory in 1982, it is comunis opinio 
that medieval Jewish society was interested in history—in the double 
sense of res gestae and historia—but did not produce works of histori- 
ography. Notwithstanding some exceptions, according to Yerushalmi, 
there was no historiographical tradition after the destruction of the 
Temple and the comprehensive redefinition of Jewish belief known 
as rabbinic Judaism. Historiography was neglected from the first cen- 
tury C.E. and rediscovered only after the expulsion of the Jews from 
Spain at the end of the fifteenth/beginning of the sixteenth century. 
Yerushalmi denied the existence of historiography in medieval Jewish 
literature in the form of a Gattung with rules and traditions that could 
be compared to medieval Christian historiography.’ 

This thesis was challenged by Reuven Bonfil who showed that the 
number of historiographical works composed during the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries within Jewish society was equal to the number of 
historiographical works written during the Middle Ages.* Therefore it 
seems problematic to speak about a renewed historiographical tradition 
in Hebrew in the Renaissance. The exceptions noted by Yerushalmi are 
not so few. Most of the known historiographical works belong to the 
genre of the chain of tradition (Rbapn nowdw), such as Iggeret de Rav 
Sherira Gaon, Seder Tannaim we-Amoraim, Seder Olam, and Abraham 
ibn Daud’s Sefer ha-Qabbala.> Others refer to the more remote past, 
like Sefer Yosippon. Finally there are books describing contemporary 
history, such as the Hebrew Crusade Chronicles, Sippur Nathan ha- 


> Y. Yerushalmi, Zakhor: Jewish History and Jewish Memory (Philadelphia, 1982); 
see also Y. Yerushalmi, “Clio and the Jews: Reflections in Jewish Historiography in the 
Sixteenth Century,” PAAJR 47 (1979): 607-38, esp. pp. 616f. 

* R. Bonfil, “Jewish Attitudes toward History and Historical Writing in Pre-Modern 
Times,” in Jewish History 11 (1997): 7-40; Idem, “How Golden was the Age of 
the Renaissance in Jewish Historiography?” in Essays in Jewish Historiography, ed., 
A. Rapoport-Albert (Middletown, 1988), 78-102, esp. pp. 85f. Idem, “Esiste una sto- 
riografia ebraica medioevale?” in Aspetti della storiografia ebraica, Atti del IV- Con- 
gresso internazionale dell’AISG. Miniato, 7-10 Novembre 1983, ed., F. Parente (Roma, 
1987), 227-47. 

5 Which according to Yerushalmi do not fit into the definition of historiography, 
but see F. Astren, Karaite Judaism and Historical Understanding (Columbia, 2004), 
40-64. 
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Bavli, and Megillat Ahima‘az.® Sefer Yosippon, therefore, accounts for 
a deep interest in the time of the Second Temple and its ramifications 
for the Jewish Diaspora presence during the Middle Ages. 


II. SEFER YOSIPPON: SOURCES AND FEATURES 


Sefer Yosippon belies another common notion: it is widely accepted 
that after the destruction of the Temple the Jewish-Hellenistic works 
of the Second Temple Period, especially the works of Flavius Josephus, 
were transmitted exclusively within Christian literature. Josephus’s 
Antiquitates along with the Bellum Judaicum became extremely pop- 
ular among Christian authors because they offer information about 
Jesus and his lifetime outside of the New Testament.’ 

Sefer Yosippon questions this assumption. The author/redactor 
reworked Josephus’s Antiquitates and the Bellum Judaicum into a 
well-written historiographical description of the history of the Jewish 
people among the nations from the Babylonian Exile to the destruc- 
tion of the Second Temple. The title Sefer Yosef ben Gorion hints at 
one of the book’s main sources, the Latin reworking of Josephus’s Bel- 
lum Judaicum known as Ps-Hegesippus’s De excidio Hierosolymitano 
(fourth century). In the chapter on the appointment of the leaders 
of the Judean army, the name of Joseph ben Matatyahu, i.e. Flavius 
Josephus, is missing in De Excidio. The Hebrew author therefore mis- 
takenly identified Yosef ben Gorion, who is named among the leaders, 
with Flavius Josephus. 

Since Josephus mentioned an Aramaic version of Bellum Judai- 
cum, Sefer Yosef ben Gorion or Sefer Yosippon was regarded as this 
Aramaic work written by Josephus himself.* This designation became 
widespread in medieval Hebrew and later also in Latin literature. The 
attribution to Josephus contributed to the diffusion and the authority 


© Yerushalmi did not refer to the two aforementioned works. He also did not dis- 
cuss the compilation Sefer ha-Zikhronot (Book of Memories, Rhineland 1325), in 
which many historical texts are included, e.g. Sefer Yosippon and the Hebrew Crusade 
Chronicles; see E, Yassif, The Book of Memories, that is the Chronicles of Jerahme’el (Tel 
Aviv, 2001) (Hebrew), see below p. 12. 

7 §. Bowman, “Josephus in Byzantium,” in Josephus, Judaism and Christianity, 
eds., L. Feldman and G. Hata (Leiden, 1987), 362-85; H. Schreckenberg, Rezeptions- 
geschichtliche und Textkritische Untersuchungen zu Flavius Josephus (Leiden, 1977); 
Idem, Die Flavius-Josephus Tradition in Antike und Mittelalter (Leiden, 1972). 

® Bellum Judaicum I, 3. 
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of Sefer Yosippon which was read among Jews in Sefarad, Ashkenaz, 
Byzantium, and Palestine.’ 

The most important publication concerning Sefer Yosippon was writ- 
ten by David Flusser. He edited an early version of this text accom- 
panied by a second volume devoted to the discussion of origin and 
dating.’° His results testify to long years of intensive research dedicated 
to the reconstruction of the Urfassung and its sources as well as its 
cultural background. The dating of the text has been an important 
question. Leopold Zunz already stated that Sefer Yosippon was written 
in tenth-century Italy.’ Flusser confirmed Zunz’s dating of the text 
by offering linguistic and literary arguments and locating the author 
in the region of Naples. In addition, he found a note in one of the 
Ashkenazi textual witnesses (MS Rothschild 24, dated fifteenth cen- 
tury, fol. 249v), saying that this text was copied in the year 886 from 
the destruction of the Temple (ie. 953 C.E.). He tried to establish this 
note as proof that Sefer Yosippon was written in exactly that year.” 

This dating has been questioned several times due to the character 
and content of the book, which make a composition at the end of the 
ninth or the beginning of the tenth century more likely.’ Moreover, it 
is possible to trace a familiarity with Sefer Yosippon in several earlier 
sources that contradict this later date. Dunash ibn Tamin as well as 
Saadia Gaon knew the book, probably in its Judeo-Arabic translation.“ 
Therefore it is impossible to date it to 953, since Saadia Gaon already 


° The perception and reception of the Sefer Yosippon in medieval Jewish literature 
was the subject of my PhD thesis written under the supervision of Prof. Peter Schafer 
at the Freie Universitat Berlin (forthcoming). I am very thankful for his constant 
support. 

” D, Flusser, The Josippon. [Josephus Gorionides]. Ed. with introd., Commentary 
and Notes, Jerusalem 1980-81, 2 vols. (Hebrew). Numbers of chapters in Sefer Yosip- 
pon given in this article refer to this edition. 

"1 L. Zunz, Gottesdienstliche Vortrage der Juden historisch entwickelt (Frankfurt 
a.M. 71892), 154-62. 

2 Flusser Vol. II, 79-84. 

® See I. Ta-Shma, “The Literary Content of the Manuscript,” in The Rothschild 
Miscellany, ed., I. Fishof (Jerusalem, 1989), 76; R. Bonfil, “Sefer Yosippon: Sifrut ke- 
Historia,” Dawar 28/9 (1981): 13-4; Idem, “Between Eretz Israel and Bavel,” Shalem 
5 (1987): 1-30 (Hebrew), esp. pp. 29f. 

4 G,. Vajda, “Nouveaux fragments arabes du commentaire de Dunash b. Tamim 
sur le ‘Livre de la Création’,” REJ 13 (1954): 37-43, quotation p. 40; for Saadia see 
S. Sela, “The History of the Hasmonean Period in the Judeo-Arabic Literature of the 
Middle Ages,” Michael 14 (1997): 9-28 (Hebrew), esp. p. 22; H. Malter, Saadia Gaon: 
His Life and Works (Philadelphia, 1921), 353f. 
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died in 942. If he knew Sefer Yosippon, the Hebrew text must have 
been written at the beginning of the tenth century at the latest. 

In the course of my research on the transmission and reception of 
Sefer Yosippon, I discovered that Flusser’s text does not represent the 
oldest recension. After analyzing the manuscripts of Sefer Yosippon 
known to us today, I compiled twenty-five Hebrew manuscripts pre- 
served in the Cairo Geniza which were only partly included in Fluss- 
er’s edition. Some of them can be dated to the eleventh century.’> They 
show a different structure and wording from the version edited by 
Flusser and also from the Jerusalem manuscript published in facsimile 
form in 1978, which until now has been the oldest manuscript known 
to us (dating from 1272). Therefore, it can be concluded that there 
must have been an older recension of the text which is transmitted in 
the fragments of the Cairo Geniza and in one Italian manuscript.’ 

A similar notion was discussed by Shulamit Sela in her work con- 
cerning the Arabic translation of this book.” She argues that the 
Judeo-Arabic translation of Sefer Yosippon as well as the Arabic Book 
of the Maccabees represent a glimpse of an earlier textual stage of 
Sefer Yosippon which to her mind is not transmitted in Hebrew." She 
derives her arguments from a literary analysis comparing motifs in 
the Arabic Book of the Maccabees, the Judeo-Arabic translation of 
Sefer Yosippon, and the Hebrew text."? A central part of her disserta- 
tion is the publication of the Judeo-Arabic fragments of the translation 
of Sefer Yosippon. The transmission history of the Arabic Sefer Yosip- 
pon has to be reconsidered after the posthumous publication of her 
dissertation. 


15] want to thank Dr. Edna Engel (IMHM, Jerusalem) for her very kind help in 
dating the fragments. 

16 These differences are shown in the wordings and the structure of certain chapters, 
see my forthcoming PhD on the transmission and reception history of Sefer Yosippon. 
My next project will be to edit the Cairo Genizah fragments. 

7 §. Sela, The Arabic Josippon (Jerusalem, 2009), 2 vols. (Hebrew). For a discussion 
of her work, see chapter 3 in my forthcoming PhD. On this occasion I would like to 
express my special gratitude to Prof. Haggai Ben Shammai for allowing me to look at 
Shulamit Sela’s manuscript at Makhon Ben Zvi before its publication. 

18 One of these stages could be a Hebrew translation of the Arabic Book of the 
Maccabees published by J. Wellhausen, “Der arabische Josippus,” in Abhandlungen 
der kéniglichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Géttingen, Philologisch-Historische 
Klasse, Neue Folge Bd. 1, Nr. 4 (Berlin, 1897). 

9 This methodology seems problematic since she does not refer to the manuscripts 
of Sefer Yosippon, but to Flusser’s edition which offers an eclectic text. 
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Ill. SereR YosrpPpoN AS A COUNTER-HISTORY TO DE ExcIDIO 


Let us return to the content of Sefer Yosippon. The unknown author/ 
redactor did not use only the works of Flavius Josephus. The book 
consists of 89 chapters beginning with the list of the nations from 
chapter ten of Genesis, followed by a foundation story of Rome refer- 
ring to Vergil’s Aeneis and Livius’s Ab urbe condita. Chapters 3-10 
draw on Josephus’s Antiquitates and on apocryphal works from the 
Bible including the additions to the Septuagint.” They describe the 
return of the Jews from the Babylonian Exile and the rebuilding of 
the Temple, the story of Esther and Mordekhai, and Alexander’s visit 
to Jerusalem. Chapters 11-26 are modelled on Josephus’s Antiquitates 
as well as the First and Second Book of the Maccabees, including the 
legend of the Septuagint and the famous stories about the martyrdom 
of Eleazar as well as of Chana and her seven sons. In chapters 26-50, 
the text depends on Josephus’s Antiquities, Books 9-16. 

Chapters 50-89, which represent more or less the second half of 
Sefer Yosippon, are a reworking of Ps-Hegesippus’s De excidio Hiero- 
solymitano. In addition to these sources, there are traces of the author/ 
redactor’s familiarity with writings like Jerome’s continuation of Euse- 
bius’s Historia Ecclesiastica, Jerome’s De viris illustribus, Orosius’s His- 
toria contra Paganos, Livy's Ab urbe condita, Virgil’s Aeneis, and even 
perhaps contemporary Byzantine chronicles. We find not only works 
originating in the Jewish tradition that were not transmitted as part 
of the Jewish canon, but also literature written by Christians that is 
considered reliable as a source for Jewish history.”! 

A thorough comparison of Sefer Yosippon and its sources is still a 
desideratum and cannot be done in the framework of this article. For 
a better understanding of the intentions of Sefer Yosippon, such an 
analysis would be crucial. To begin with, let us take a closer look at 
one of its lesser known sources, De excidio Hierosolymitano.” 


70 See S. Dénitz, “Sefer Yosippon and the Greek Bible,” in Jewish Reception of Greek 
Bible Versions, eds., N. de Lange, J. Krivoruchko and C. Boyd-Taylor (Tiibingen, 
2009), 223-34. 

1 See G. Veltri, Gegenwart der Tradition. Studien zur jiidischen Literatur und Kul- 
turgeschichte (Leiden, 2002), 122-32. 

2 V. Ussani, Hegesippi qui dicitur historiae libri V, Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasti- 
corum Latinorum, Bd. LXVI, Part 1 (Leipzig, 1932), Part 2 (K. Mras) (Wien, 1960). 
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This text was possibly produced at the end of the fourth century.” 
Due to geographical descriptions, it has been suggested that the author 
might have lived in Antioch, maybe as a member of Antioch’s exegeti- 
cal school to which John Chrysostom also belonged.* From the ninth 
century onwards, the anonymous author of this text was mistakenly 
identified as the second-century Church Father Hegesippus quoted in 
Eusebius, therefore called today Ps-Hegesippus.” 

Modern research has not paid much attention to De excidio. Yet 
in the seventies of the twentieth century, several articles and two 
unpublished American theses dealt with it and compared parts of the 
text with Josephus and Sefer Yosippon.” They confirmed the conclu- 
sion already drawn by the text’s editor Ussani: De excidio shows an 
especially strong anti-Jewish attitude. While Josephus tried to write 
a positive presentation of the Flavian Dynasty and the Roman army, 
nevertheless emphasizing apologetically the bravery and the heroism 
of the Jews during the war, De excidio concentrates on the Christian 
argument saying that the destruction of the Temple represents God’s 
punishment of the Jews: 


Like most Christians of his day, Hegesippus wants to show that the Jews 
are no longer God’s chosen people. That favoured position has been 
inherited by the Christians. Instead of using invectives, as John Chrysos- 
tom did, Hegesippus tries to rewrite the account of that crucial period in 
Jewish (and Christian) history to show that the Jews themselves caused 
this change.” 


Since the Gospels, it was argued that the destruction of the Temple is 
God’s punishment to the Jews for killing Jesus. De excidio focuses on 
Josephus’s description of the Jewish War, specifically the destruction 


3 First quoted by Eucherius of Lyon in 430; probably written between 370-375. 

4 The identity of the author was subject to discussion, see O. Scholz, “Die Hegesip- 
pus-Ambrosius-Frage. Eine literaturhistorische Besprechung,” Ambrosiaster-Studien 8 
(1909): 149-95; A. Bell, “Josephus and Pseudo-Hegesippus,” in Josephus, Judaism and 
Christianity, eds., L. Feldman and G. Hata (Leiden, 1987), 349-61. 

25 Bor the church father Hegesippus see the article by Oded Irshai in this volume. 

26 A. Bell, “An Historiographical Analysis of De excidio hierosolymitano of Pseudo- 
Hegesippus,” (PhD diss., University of North Carolina, 1977); E. Sorscher, “A Com- 
parison of Three Texts: The Wars, the Hegesippus and the Yosippon,” (M.A. diss., 
Yeshiva University, New York, 1973). A summary of Bell’s results was published as 
Bell, Josephus and Pseudo-Hegesippus (see note 24). 

77 Bell, “An Historiographical Analysis” (see note 26), 215; De excidio 2,3,3 (Ussani, 
136, lL 9-11): propositum nobis est aperire causas, quibus populus Iudaeorum a 
Romano imperio desciverit sibique exitium acceleraverit. 
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of Jerusalem, saying that Josephus did not understand the true reason 
for the Jews’ defeat. In the course of suggesting this interpretation, 
all the heroic representations of the Jewish fighters are erased. The 
author of De excidio explicitly states the notion that God will destroy 
the Jewish race.”* A similar tendency is noted in Eusebius’s use of Jose- 
phus in his Historia Ecclesiastica that was written in the same century 
and also in Palestine.” De excidio, therefore, is part of the ongoing 
debate between the two religions about true faith and the claim to be 
God’s chosen people, especially in a time when Christianity was gain- 
ing strength and power. 

Why did the tenth-century author/redactor of Sefer Yosippon choose 
this text as his source? One reason could be the fact that he did not 
have access to the second, more literal Latin translation of Josephus’s 
Jewish War initiated by Cassiodor in the sixth century, and De excidio 
was the only text he knew. On the other hand, manuscripts of Jose- 
phus’s works circulated widely in medieval southern Italy during this 
period. As Flusser has argued, the author/redactor of Sefer Yosippon 
may have used a Latin manuscript containing Books 9-16 of Josephus’s 
Antiquitates as well as the five books of Ps-Hegesippus’s De excidio.* 
There are at least three Latin manuscripts from southern Italy show- 
ing exactly this structure, and they were probably written in the tenth 
and the eleventh century.*! Because of Sefer Yosippon’s paraphrasing 
character, it is difficult to determine which kind of source lay before 
the eyes of the author/redactor. 

Another possible reason could be that he chose this text in order to 
utilize it as a model and his intention was to write a counter-history. 
This means that the author of Sefer Yosippon continued the discus- 
sion started by the author of De excidio, who introduced Christian 
and anti-Jewish elements into Josephus’s text. The author/redactor of 
Sefer Yosippon rewrote De excidio, dropping all passages regarding 
to Jesus or Christianity and omitting all disparaging representations 
of the Jews. Instead, he partly reconstructed Josephus’s notion that a 
group of rebels among the Jews was to blame because they started the 


*® See Ussani, 373, Il. 22-3. 

*® G. Hata, “The Abuse and Misuse of Josephus in Eusebius’ Ecclesiastical History, 
Books 2 and 3,” in Studies in Josephus and the Varieties of Ancient Judaism. Louis H. 
Feldman Jubilee Volume, eds., S. Cohen and J. Schwartz (Leiden, 2007), 91-102. 

% Flusser, Vol, II, 120-32. 

3. BF. Blatt, The Latin Josephus, Ant. libri I-V (Aarhus, 1958), 27-42. 
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war against Rome. Moreover, he integrated the rabbinic notion that in 
general the Jews were guilty of the destruction of the Temple because 
they abandoned the Torah given by God.” According to Sefer Yosip- 
pon, God’s punishment referred to their sins and to the fact that a 
small group of Jews resisted God’s decision that Rome would become 
the next imperium.” In this way, Josephus was reintegrated into the 
Hebrew tradition and the Christian claim on the Hellenistic-Jewish 
writer was invalidated. 

In contrast to Josephus, Sefer Yosippon does not emphasize the skill 
and bravery of the Roman army. Its main interest is to emphasize the 
bravery and idealism of the Jewish people by portraying their readi- 
ness to fight and die defending their land and their religion. The Jew- 
ish warriors are given many opportunities to eloquently express the 
lofty ideals which spur them on to battle. Choosing De excidio as his 
source, the redactor of Sefer Yosippon seems to answer Ps-Hegesippus’s 
accusation in an apologetic manner by giving a different picture of the 
destruction of Jerusalem and the Temple. 

The author/redactor of Sefer Yosippon introduced the more reli- 
gious notion that those who were ready to sacrifice and die in battle 
for God, the Temple, and their land will be rewarded with a place 
in heaven, near the great light.** Since this motive is found neither 
in De excidio nor in Josephus, it is possible that the author/redactor 
of Sefer Yosippon took it from contemporary Christian ideology of 
battle. Pope Leo IV (847-855), Pope John VIII (872-882), and Pope 
Leo IX (1049-1054) promised that every soldier who dies in a war 
against the Muslims or the Normans will get absolution and will have 
a place in the celestial kingdom.* In Sefer Yosippon, Yosef ben Gorion 
offers absolution from sins to his followers if they are ready to die in 
combat with the Romans.” It seems as if the author of Sefer Yosippon 


2 See for example Sefer Yosippon, Chap. 73, ll. 70-7. 

33 Flusser, Vol. IJ, 172; I. Baer, “The Hebrew Sefer Yosifun,”in Sefer Dinaburg Jubi- 
lee Volume (Jerusalem, 1949), 178-205 (Hebrew), esp. 185f. 

* On this motive see R. Chazan, God, Humanity and History: The Hebrew First 
Crusade Narratives (Berkeley, 2000), 191-200; S. Shepkaru, “From Death to Afterlife: 
Martyrdom and its Recompense,” AJS Review 24 (1999): 1-44; L. Roos, God Wants 
It! The Ideology of Martyrdom of the Hebrew Crusade Chronicles and its Jewish and 
Christian Background (Turnhout, 2006). 

35 See Flusser, Vol. II, 96; C. Erdmann, Die Entstehung des Kreuzzugsgedankens 
(Stuttgart, 1965), 23; N. Paulus, Geschichte des Ablasses im Mittelalter (Darmstadt, 
2000), 53. 

36 Chapter 67, ll. 32-4. 
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intentionally picked up Christian motives to legitimize his ideology 
of Jewish warriors as martyrs fighting in a Holy War. Absolution also 
became part of Crusader ideology in 1096 on the Christian as well as 
on the Jewish side.” Therefore it is not surprising that the authors of 
the Hebrew Crusade Chronicles, influenced by Christian ideas, bor- 
rowed some motives from Sefer Yosippon’s ideology of martyrdom.* 
Still, the central subject between Jews and Christians is the ongoing, 
sometimes violent argument about each one’s claim to be the true 
people of God.” 

The composition of Sefer Yosippon seems to be a product of Latin, 
Byzantine, and Jewish culture merging in southern Italy. It may not 
be accidental that a book like Sefer Yosippon was composed in this 
region where Greek, Latin, and Jewish cultures existed side-by-side. Its 
reworking of Josephus’s Latin works mirrors the contact and the debate 
between the religions about the true interpretation of the destruction 
of the Temple. The tendency to reintegrate material into the Jewish 
tradition that was transmitted among Christians in Greek and Latin 
fits the cultural picture of the Jews in southern Italy who were familiar 
with both languages and lived in close contact with their neighbours. 


IV. Works OF THE SECOND TEMPLE IN MEDIEVAL 
JEWISH LITERATURE 


Sefer Yosippon shows a tendency to draw on Second Temple literature, 
such as Josephus, as well as the Greek Bible, including the additions 
to the Septuagint.“ On the other hand, the author/redactor refers to 
pagan as well as Christian sources, e.g. Virgil and Eusebius. Sefer Yosip- 
pon is particularly interested in filling in the gaps in Jewish biblical and 
post-biblical literature. It can be said then, that there is a tendency to 
supplement the Biblical narrative about the history of the Jews and to 
counteract the Christian notions about it. Interestingly, this material 
mostly stems from the period of the Second Temple and was written 
in Greek or Latin, sometimes only transmitted by Christians. It seems 


*” §. Runciman, A History of the Crusades, Vol. 1 (Cambridge, 1951), 32, 84. 

8 See in-depth discussion of this question in my PhD (forthcoming). 

*° All the conclusions drawn here can only be a starting point for further discus- 
sions including a thorough comparison between De Excidio and Sefer Yosippon which 
has only very partly been done by Flusser in his edition. 

* Although he probably used a Latin translation. 
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as if the redactor of Sefer Yosippon felt the necessity to reintegrate 
these sources into the Jewish textual tradition in Hebrew.”! 

This tendency to supply material from the Second Temple period is 
also present in several medieval midrashim, e.g. Midrash Tadshe, Divre 
ha-Yamim shel Moshe, Pirge de Rabbi Eliezer, Midrash Vayosha, and 
Bereshit Rabbati.” Further research on the modes of transmission of 
Jewish Hellenistic material from the Second Temple period to medi- 
eval times would be highly desirable. From the ninth/tenth century 
on, a renewed interest in texts concerning the time of the Maccabees 
is documented by Megillat Antiochus, the Chanukka Midrashim, the 
Hebrew translation of First Maccabees, and the Hebrew translation of 
Sefer Yehudit.* The chapters about the Maccabees in Sefer Yosippon 
are also part of this new interest.“ 

We can find a similar tendency in the collection of works collected 
and copied by Yerahmeel ben Salomo in twelfth-century Italy. Several 
works copied by him are transmitted in the Sefer ha-Zikhronot (Book 
of Memories), a huge collection of texts completed in 1325 by Elea- 
zar ben Asher ha-Levi.* Looking at these texts, one feature becomes 
very clear: Yerahmeel, too, was interested in works outside of the Jew- 
ish canon. He probably translated the Aramaic parts of the biblical 
Book of Daniel into Hebrew, including the additions to the Septuagint. 
More illuminating to my argument is the fact that he may have trans- 
lated parts of Ps-Philo’s Liber Antiquitatum Biblicarum from Latin 


4! See Dénitz, “Sefer Yosippon and the Greek Bible,” (above note 20). 

® Pirge de Rabbi Eliezer seems to know the Book of Jubilees, Bereshit Rabbati 
shows traces of the Testament of Naphtali, see I. Ta-Shma, NMD|OM PWT AWN 27 
Muy, in: id., Studies in Rabbinic Literature, Vol. 3: Italy and Byzantium (Jerusalem, 
2005), 188-201; J. Reeves, “Exploring the Afterlife of Jewish Pseudepigrapha in Medi- 
eval Near East Religious Traditions: Some Initial Soundings,” JSJ 30 (1999): 148-77; 
M. Stone, “Testament of Naphtali,” JJS 47 (1996): 311-21; S. Ballaban, “The Enigma 
of the Lost Temple Literature: Routes of Discovery,” (PhD diss., Hebrew Union Col- 
lege, 1994); M. Himmelfarb, “R. Moses the Preacher and the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs,” AJS Review 9 (1984): 55—78; see also Flusser, Vol. II, 148-50. 

4 M. Kadari, “Megillat Antiochus,” Bar Ilan 1 (1963): 81-105; 2 (1964): 178-214 
(Hebrew); I. Grintz, Book of Judith (Jerusalem, 1957), 196-208 (Hebrew); D. Chwolson, 
“Sarid u-Palit,” Qobetz al Yad 7 (1896/97): 3-14; A. Jellinek, Bet ha-Midrash, Vol. I 
(Jerusalem, 1938), 132-41, and Bet ha-Midrash VI, 1-3. 

“ Sefer Yosippon, Chapters 13~26. 

*® Yassif, Sefer ha-Zikhronot (see note 6). See also H. Jacobson, “Thoughts on the 
Chronicles of Jerahmeel, Ps-Philo’s Liber Antiquitatum Biblicarum, and their Rela- 
tionship,” Studio Philonica Annual 9 (1997): 239-63, who argues for only a small 
number of works that were copied by Yerahmeel. 
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to Hebrew.” This shows that Yerahmeel continued Sefer Yosippon’s 
preference of drawing on Jewish-Hellenistic material transmitted by 
Christians and that he was interested in bridging the gaps of the post- 
biblical history of the Jews. 

Both of these works, Sefer Yosippon and Yerahmeel’s collection, 
seem to prove that the Jews living and writing in southern Italy were 
close to classical traditions and texts, especially those from the Second 
Temple period. Later, Sefer Yosippon and Yerahmeel were transferred 
to Ashkenaz.* Bonfil even talks about a historiographical tradition in 
medieval Ashkenaz transmitted from Italy.“ This can be supported by 
the fact that Sefer ha-Zikhronot includes a copy of Sefer Yosippon as 
well as Yerahmeel’s works. Eleazar ben Asher ha-Levi, the collector 
of these texts, explicitly legitimized his efforts in the preface to Sefer 
ha-Zikhronot by saying that he wanted to preserve texts that otherwise 
would have been lost to the Jewish tradition.” Besides for the main- 
stream of Jewish traditional writing, there were efforts to integrate his- 
torical material from Second Temple writings into the Jewish library. 


V. JEwiIsH BYZANTINE HISTORIOGRAPHY 


Could Sefer Yosippon have served as a model for coming generations 
of the way medieval Jewry wrote historiography? It must be mentioned 
that this work was redacted several times. Today we know of about 70 
manuscripts. Moreover, there are at least two abridged versions, one 
written by the Spanish author Abraham ibn Daud.” The number of 
manuscripts, the fact that this book underwent several redactions, and 


4 See Yassif, Book of Memories (see note 6), Introduction, 23-31. 

4” This is true as well for Megillat Ahima‘az (Scroll of Ahima‘az) written in the 
eleventh century in Capua; see Klar, Megillat Ahimaaz (note 2). 

© Bonfil, Jewish Attitudes (see note 4), 26f. On this subject see also S. Dénitz, “Von 
Italien nach Ashkenaz: Sefer Yosippon und die historiographische Tradition des Mit- 
telalters,” in Orient als Grenzbereich? Rabbinisches und Auferrabbinisches Judentum, 
eds., A. Kuyt and G. Necker (Wiesbaden, 2008), 169-82. 

® Yassif, Sefer ha-Zikhronot (see note 6), 33-40, 69-71. For Jewish historiography 
in Spain and in Provence, see R. Ben-Shalom, Facing Christian Culture: Historical 
Consciousness and Images of the Past among Jews of Spain and Southern France during 
the Middle Ages (Jerusalem, 2006) (Hebrew). 

5° Oxford, Bodl. Lib. MS Hunt. 345 (Neubauer 793/2), fols. 218v-245v [F 20330]; 
Abraham Ibn Daud, Divre Malkhe Israel ba-Beit ha-Sheni (Mantua, 1514); see 
K. Vehlow, “Dorot Olam: A Critical Edition and Translation of Abraham Ibn Daud’s 
Universal History” (PhD diss., NYU, 2006) (forthcoming). 
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the number of quotations show that this book was one of the most 
disseminated works in medieval Jewry. 

Yerushalmi’s thesis of the non-existence of historiographic literature 
in medieval Jewish society cannot only be challenged by the existence 
of works like Sefer Yosippon. It can also be countered by analyzing 
the transmission and the reception of existing Hebrew historiographic 
works of the Middle Ages. Yerushalmi did not take into account the 
many revised copies of historiographic literature that were produced 
during the Middle Ages, for example of Iggeret de Rav Sherira Gaon, 
the Hebrew Crusade Chronicles, or Sefer Yosippon, although an aggres- 
sive style of transmission was common practise among medieval 
copyists.*' There was a historiographic tradition among the Jews in 
medieval times comprised of reading, reshaping, and rewriting exist- 
ing texts rather than producing new works.” 

Sefer Yosippon was not only quoted by most of the medieval Jewish 
exegetes, Payytanim, and historical narrative writers, it was also cop- 
ied numerous times and reworked into at least three recensions.* The 
following section discusses the third recension of Sefer Yosippon that 
was probably done by the fourteenth-century Byzantine rabbi Yehuda 
Leon Mosconi as an example of the way Byzantine culture influenced 
Jewish medieval historiography. 

The three recensions (A, B, and C) of Sefer Yosippon are distin- 
guished by style and by additional texts which were added or detached 
from the book.™ Thus, in recension B, parts of the Alexanderromance 
in Hebrew are integrated. Recension C shows several additions taken 
from Greek and Latin sources.® First, there are additional parts from 


51 See M. Schliiter, Auf welche Weise wurde die Mishna geschrieben? (Tubingen, 
1993); and E. Haverkamp, Hebrdische Berichte tiber die Judenverfolgungen wahrend 
des Ersten Kreuzzugs (Hannover, 2005). 

3 M. Beit-Arié, “Publication and Reproduction of Literary Texts in Medieval Jew- 
ish Civilization: Jewish Scribality and Its Impact on the Texts Transmitted,” in Trans- 
mitting Jewish Traditions: Orality, Textuality and Cultural Diffusion, eds., Y. Elman 
and I. Gershoni (London, 2000), 225-47; Idem, “Transmission of Texts by Scribes 
and Copyists: Unconscious and Critical Interferences,” in Artefact and Text: The Re- 
Creation of Jewish Literature in Medieval Hebrew Manuscripts, eds., P. Alexander and 
A. Samely (Manchester, 1993), 33-52. 

3 See my forthcoming PhD and S. Bowman, “‘Yosippon’ and Jewish Nationalism,” 
PAAJR 61 (1995): 23-51; Flusser, Vol. II, 3-53, 63-74. 

4 For a description of the recensions of Sefer Yosippon see my forthcoming PhD 
and Flusser, Vol. II, 3-53. 

55 Moreover, recension C also shows a narrative reworking. Speeches were added or 
enlarged and quotations from the Bible and Talmud were inserted; see H. Hominer, 
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De Excidio.© This means the copyist of recension C knew that Sefer 
Yosippon’s source was not the Greek Bellum Judaicum but its Latin 
reworking from the fourth century. Second, a description of Vespa- 
sian’s coronation is included. Although the source for this text has not 
yet been identified, it is probably based on one of the Latin ordines 
which are transmitted in numerous versions from the ninth century 
onwards.” Moreover, there are texts integrated into recension C that 
were copied from Macrobius’s Saturnalia as well as his commentary 
on Cicero’s Somnium Scipionis. Yitzhaq Baer also argues for several 
other Latin texts serving as sources for recension C, for example, Sal- 
lust, De Catilinae Coniuratione or Cicero, Tusculanae Disputationes.* 
It can be assumed that the reworking of Sefer Yosippon must have 
taken place in a region where all these texts were available in Latin or 
in Greek. 

The manuscripts hint at the possibility that recension C of Sefer 
Yosippon was produced in Byzantium. All the manuscripts of Sefer 
Yosippon’s recension C include a foreword written by the Byzantine 
Rabbi Yehuda Mosconi.” In it he tells his readers that he found five 
different “books” of Sefer Yosippon. Obviously, he saw manuscripts 
representing different recensions of Sefer Yosippon. Finally, he says 
that he decided to pick the longest one as a vorlage for his version. 
Although he only talks about copying it, it is much more probable that 
he produced recension C since until today we found no manuscript of 
recension C that does not contain Mosconi’s foreword. Therefore it is 
likely that recension C of Sefer Yosippon was compiled by Mosconi in 
fourteenth-century Byzantium.” 

The number of extant manuscripts of Josephus’s works in Byzantium 
shows the popularity of this Jewish-Greek writer.“| Josephus’s central 
role in Byzantine historiography may also have been perceived by the 
Jews living in the Byzantine cultural area between the tenth and the 


Josiphon of Joseph Ben Gorion ha-Cohen. Reprinted according to the complete Edition 
of Venice 5304 (1544) with Supplements from the Mantua Edition 5238-5240 (1478- 
80) and the Constantinople Edition 5270 (1510), 3rd Edition (Jerusalem, 1967). 

56 E.g. Hominer, chap. 70 stems from De excidio III 1, 1. 

*” Flusser, Vol. II, 32-42. 

*% Baer, Hebrew Sefer Josifun (see note 33), passim. 

3° Hominer, 34-40. 

® Flusser argues for a date of recension C in the twelfth century; see Flusser, 
Vol. II, 25-32; I found another manuscript of recension C in the Biblioteca Ambrosi- 
ana in Milano which is also introduced by Mosconi’s foreword. 

5 Bowman, “Josephus in Byzantium” (see note 7), 368f. 
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fourteenth century. Quotations from Sefer Yosippon, Josephus’s sup- 
posed Hebrew original, by Tobia ben Eliezer (eleventh century) and 
Yehuda Hadassi (twelfth century) are proof of this notion. Therefore, 
it may not be astonishing that Yehuda Mosconi started purchasing 
manuscripts of Sefer Yosippon. 

According to his own evidence, Yehuda was born 1328 in Ohrid.” 
In Negropont (Eubéa), he studied with Shemarya ben Eliah ben Jacob 
(end of thirteenth century to 1358) from Crete. His studies were dedi- 
cated to medicine, grammar, philosophy, mystical, and rabbinical texts, 
especially the commentaries of Abraham ibn Ezra. Later he travelled 
to Cyprus, Asia Minor, Egypt, Morocco, Italy, and Southern France. 
During these travels he collected manuscripts of Ibn Ezra and of Sefer 
Yosippon. At the beginning of the 1360s, Mosconi settled in Majorca 
and began to work on two projects: a supercommentary on Ibn Ezra 
and a new recension of Sefer Yosippon.® 

What about his knowledge of languages? He was born in Ohrid, 
but soon travelled to other places in Greece. In his lifetime, some of 
these were under Venetian rule in his lifetime, for example Eubda. His 
teacher, Shemarya ha-Iqriti, was born in Crete, which was part of the 
region under Venetian influence. We also know that Shemarya ha- 
Iqriti translated works from Greek and Latin into Hebrew. Therefore 
it is very likely that—in addition to Hebrew—Mosconi knew Greek as 
the spoken language in his environment, maybe even Latin. 

Is it possible that a Byzantine Jewish redactor knew Macrobius, De 
excidio, Sallust, and Cicero?® After a closer look, we find several Greek 
translations of Latin texts dating to the end of the thirteenth/begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century in Byzantium. During the time of the 


® See his introduction to the supercommentary on Ibn Ezra in A. Berliner, Ozar 
Tov I (Berlin, 1878), 1-10. 

8 §. Bowman, The Jews of Byzantium 1204-1453 (Tuscaloosa, 1985), 133-7. For 
Mosconi’s supercommentary on Ibn Ezra see U. Simon, “Interpreting the Interpreter: 
Supercommentaries on Ibn Ezra’s Commentaries,” in Rabbi Abraham Ibn Ezra: Stud- 
ies in the Writings of a Twelfth-Century Jewish Polymath, eds., I. Twersky and J. Harris 
(Cambridge, 1993), 86-128; and N. de Lange, “Abraham Ibn Ezra and Byzantium,” in 
Abraham Ibn Ezra y su Tiempo, ed., F. Esteban (Madrid, 1990), 181-92. 

6 Bowman, Jews of Byzantium (see note 63), only speaks about the knowledge of 
the Greek language, comp. pp. 164-8. 

6 Posing this question to Prof. Dr. Jannis Niehoff-Panagiotidis (FU Berlin), it 
became clear that the subject of Latin literature read in Byzantium has to our knowl- 
edge not yet been handled in the research of Byzantine culture and literature. I thank 
him very much for his help and wonderful support. 
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Paleologians (1259-1453), the Byzantines’ interest in Western theolo- 
gian and profane texts grew.* Maximus Planudes translated Augustin, 
Boethius, Cicero, and Ovid from Latin into Greek. His most important 
work touching on our subject is his translation of Macrobius’s Com- 
mentary on Cicero’s Somnium Scipionis into Greek. This text was 
therefore known among Byzantine scholars. Thus, it is possible that 
the Mosconi knew its Latin or Greek version too and integrated it into 
his recension of Sefer Yosippon. 

Transmitting ancient texts with the help of editing and philology 
belongs to the most prominent contributions of Byzantium to Euro- 
pean culture. At the end of the thirteenth/beginning of the fourteenth 
century, the above-mentioned Maximos Planudes produced critical 
editions of Hesiod, Pindar, and Ptolemy. His colleague and contem- 
porary, Demetrios Triklinios, revised and corrected manuscripts of 
Hesiod, Pindar, Aristophanes, and Euripides.* Thus Mosconi may 
well be part of this tradition. On the other hand, we already stated 
that in medieval Jewish tradition, copying included in the majority of 
the cases also a reworking of the text. In Byzantium, this reworking 
could have been done by using classical texts. 

What kind of value did the Hebrew paraphrase of Josephus’s works 
have for the fourteenth-century Byzantine rabbi Yehuda Mosconi? 
Fortunately, he also tells us about his judgement of the book by quot- 
ing the Bible: “and its words were like honey” (Ez 3,3).” Sefer Yosip- 
pon’s authority is derived from its antiquity; it was written by Josephus 
and therefore older than the Mishna and Talmud.” For Mosconi, the 
book had several “purposes” (myn). Among them is the possibility 
of learning about the rulers of the world and their wicked behaviour.” 
This reminds us of Constantine VII Porphyrogenitos’s use of Josephus: 
the excerpts from Josephus found in his “encyclopedia” show a spe- 
cial interest in the virtues and evils inherent in government. It has 
been suggested that Constantine considered Josephus’s commentaries 
worthwhile because of their contemporary relevance.” This may be 


6 W. Schmitt, “Lateinische Literatur in Byzanz,” JOB 17 (1968): 127-47. 

§” Tbid., 135. 

5 H. Hunger, Lesen und Schreiben in Byzanz (Miinchen, 1989), 70f. 

6 Hominer, 37. 

” Is it possible to discern here a critical tone towards those who were absorbed in 
the study of traditional Jewish sources? 

71 Hominer, 37. 

” Bowman, “Josephus in Byzantium” (see note 7), 369f. 
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true as well for Mosconi. All these elements show the influence of 
the Byzantine literary culture on the production of Jewish historiog- 
raphy. 

In addition, Mosconi emphasizes Josephus’s credibility because he 
was an eyewitness to the events surrounding the Jewish War and the 
destruction of the Second Temple. The most important purpose of 
Sefer Yosippon is its provision of an opportunity for the Jewish people 
to read about the deeds of their ancestors, whose sins brought the 
catastrophe upon the Jewish people. Josephus wrote about fathers 
apostatizing and sinning, and as a result the Temple was destroyed. 
The didactic aim of Sefer Yosippon is to learn about the past in order 
to return the Jewish people to fulfilling God’s commandments for the 
sake of salvation from exile. In Mosconi’s mind the book helped the 
Jewish people in the Middle Ages to understand their situation (living 
in exile) and taught them appropriate religious behaviour. 

On the other hand, it may as well be a polemical answer to the Chris- 
tian interpretation of the destruction of the Temple and the Christian 
claim to be God’s chosen people. Byzantine Christian writers referred 
specifically to Josephus in order to illustrate that the destruction of 
the Temple represented God’s punishment of the Jews for killing Jesus 
and that the term Verus Israel is now bestowed upon themselves (the 
Christians).”? Rewriting Josephus through excerpts or quotations as 
well as copying his manuscripts in Christian or Jewish literary society 
was part of the still ongoing struggle between the two religions about 
the legacy of the Bible. 


VI. CONCLUSION 


This article dealt with one of the first Hebrew historiographic works 
written by the Jews in the Middle Ages. Sefer Yosippon, the Hebrew 
reworking of Flavius Josephus’s works, stems from tenth-century south- 
ern Italy, an area of merging Greek, Latin, and Jewish culture belong- 
ing to the Byzantine Empire. This proximity also led to controversies 


7 Bowman, “Josephus in Byzantium” (see note 7); R. Fishman-Duker, “The Works 
of Josephus as a Source for Byzantine Chronicles,” in Josephus Flavius. Historian of 
Eretz-Israel in the Hellenistic Roman Period, ed., U. Rapaport (Jerusalem, 1982), 139-48 
(Hebrew); Eadem, “The Second Temple Period in Byzantine Chronicles,” Byzantion 
47 (1977): 126-56. 
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and polemics. As a matter of fact, Sefer Yosippon counters Christian 
claims about Josephus, the Jewish Hellenistic writer of the end of the 
Second Temple period. 

With regard to its diffusion in medieval Hebrew literature, Sefer 
Yosippon can be considered one of the best known texts not only in 
Byzantium, but in every region of Jewish culture. Rewritten again and 
again, it became an “open text.” This fact contradicts Yerushalmi’s 
argument that historiographical activity did not exist during the Mid- 
dle Ages. Medieval Hebrew historiographical texts were often trans- 
mitted in various versions. An example for this activity in Byzantium 
is Yehuda Mosconi’s recension of Sefer Yosippon, which links Jewish 
tradition with classical Greek and Latin literature, returning the Jew- 
ish Hellenistic historian together with more literature from the Second 
Temple period into the realm of Jewish collective consciousness. 


REFRACTING CHRISTIAN TRUTHS THROUGH THE 
PRISM OF THE BIBLICAL FEMALE IN BYZANTINE 
ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS 


Mati Meyer 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Studying images of biblical women in Byzantine illuminated manu- 
scripts raises the thorny question of how this subject could possibly be 
related to an investigation of the Jews in Byzantium—the current topic 
of this volume. Various reasons may clarify this conundrum. 

The Scriptures had a prominent role in the lives of the Byzantines, 
who commanded an intimate knowledge of its characters. The Psal- 
ter is a case in point; read by men and women alike, this book was 
indisputably one of the most popular in the Byzantine world.’ It was 
used as a reading primer’ and served as an indispensable tool for the 
edification of both clergy and laymen, as the large number of extant 
illustrated and unillustrated copies attest. Thus, for example, bishops 
were expected to know the Psalter by heart in order to provide moral 
guidance for their parishioners.’ Chanting the psalms of David was 
part of the daily liturgy in Byzantine ritual, at least in Constantinople.* 
The generally small dimensions of the surviving Psalters suggest that 


1 J. Lowden, “Observations on Illustrated Byzantine Psalters,” AB 70/2 (1988): 
242-60, esp. 247. 

2 A. Cutler, “The Aristocratic Psalter: The State of Research,” Actes du XV* con- 
greés international d’études byzantines, I (Athens, 1979), 243. See also J. Lowden, “The 
Transmission of “Visual Knowledge’ in Byzantium through Illuminated Manuscripts: 
Approaches and Conjectures,” in Literacy, Education and Manuscript Transmission in 
Byzantium and Beyond, eds., C. Holmes and J. Waring (Leiden, 2002), 59-80. 

> E.g., Canon II of the Second Council of Nicaea (787), trans. in A Select Library of 
Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian Church, XIV: The Seven Ecumenical 
Councils, 1st series, eds., P. Schaff et al. (Grand Rapids, 1974), 556: “Hence we decree 
that anyone who is about to be promoted to the rank of bishop shall by all means 
know the psalter.” 

4 J. Mateos, Le Typicon de la Grande Eglise. Ms. Sainte-Croix no. 40, X* siécle, I: Le 
cycle des douze mois; II: Le cycle des fétes mobiles, OCA 165-166 (Rome, 1962-63). For 
the participation of women in the daily religious service see, A. Talbot, “The Devo- 
tional Life of Byzantine Laywomen: 850-1453,” in A People’s History of Christianity, 
III: Byzantine Christianity, ed. D. Krueger (Minneapolis, 2006), 201-20. 
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they were used when traveling, for private devotion at home, or for 
reading aloud in church. Illuminated Psalters sometimes precede the 
New Testament in the biblical canon, or complement it. 

Moreover, the eminent and sacred position of the basileus (emperor), 
who was considered sovereign by divine grace and choice, as well as 
the terrestrial representative of the celestial autocracy,° was armored 
with impressive propaganda, propagated in particular by the panegyri- 
cal literature that likened him to biblical figures such as David, Moses, 
and Solomon.’ The divine design and biblical-allegorical perception of 
the emperor was equally shared by the Byzantines, or the Rhomaioi 
(Romans) of Christian faith as they called themselves. Invoking the 
empire’s fortune from the aegis of divine providence, they saw them- 
selves as the “new Israel.” At its apogee in the ninth—tenth centuries, 
the time frame of this study, the conception of the Byzantine people 
was more “biblical” than “Greek,” as Cyril Mango put it.* 

This political-imperial-allegorical vision joins the exegetical- 
typological approach—the vetus testamentum in novo—that was very 
popular with the church fathers of early Christianity. Accordingly, this 
method of interpretation collects, combines, and tailors Old Testa- 
ment excerpts in order to sanction and elaborate Christian evangelism, 
catechesis, liturgy, and polemics, resulting in a perception of male and 
female biblical personages and events as prefigurations of figures and 
occurrences in Christianity.’ 


> Lowden, “Observations,” 249-50. On the study of the Bible by Byzantine lay- 
women as part of their religious practice, see Talbot, “Devotional Life,” 201-20, esp. 
203. 

® C. Mango, “Byzantinism and Romantic Hellenism,” Journal of the War- 
burg and Courtauld Institutes 28 (1965): 3; Das byzantinische Herrscherbild, ed. 
H. Hunger (Darmstadt, 1975); A. Grabar, L’empereur dans Tart byzantin (Paris, 
1936 [repr. London, 1971); C. Jolivet-Lévy, “Présence et figures du souverain a 
Sainte-Sophie de Constantinople et a Téglise de la Sainte-Croix d’Aghtamar,” 
in Byzantine Court Culture from 829 to 1204, ed., H. Maguire (Washington, D.C. 
1997), 231-46; P. Schreiner, “Charakteristische Aspekte der byzantinischen Hofkul- 
tur. Der Kaiserhof in Constantinopel,” in Héfische Kultur in Siidosteuropa: Ber- 
icht der Kolloquien der Stidosteuropa—Komission 1988 bis 1990, eds., R. Lauer and 
H. Majer (Gottingen, 1994), 18-9. 

” G. Dennis, “Imperial Panegyric: Rhetoric and Reality,” in Byzantine Court Cul- 
ture, 131-40. 

® Mango, “Byzantinism and Romantic Hellenism,” 30-1. 

9 J. Daniélou, Etudes d’exégése judéo-chrétienne (Paris, 1958), with collected bibli- 
ography. For the Jewish testimony, see W. Brueggemann, Theology of the Old Testa- 
ment: Testimony, Dispute, Advocacy (Minneapolis, 1997), esp. 117-212. 
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This typological approach was soon adopted by early Christian and 
early Byzantine artists in both monumental and small artistic media. 
By juxtaposing and pairing biblical events with those from the New 
Testament, numerous visual typological formulae and allegorical 
scenes were created to reflect Christian truths.’ After the Quinisext 
Council in Trullo (692), the allegorical approach was strictly banished 
from monumental paintings,” thereby exiling biblical iconography to 
a medium that might attract less public attention—the illuminated 
manuscript.” 

In the following overview, which adopts an image-text analysis,? ] 
shall address a series of case studies that emerge from middle Byzantine 
illuminated manuscripts. Owing to my own interest in gender studies, 
the analysis will be made by examining prominent female figures of the 
Bible. Some questions will be raised regarding the ways in which these 
figures were cast to embody the Christian teachings held dear by post- 
iconoclastic advocates, and to what degree they had a polemical nature; 


© See, e.g., A. Grabar, Christian Iconography: A Study of Its Origins (Princeton, 
1968), 137-46; S. Schrenk, “Typos und Antitypos in der frithchristiclichen Kunst,” 
Jahrbuch fiir Antike und Christentum 21 (1995): 90-107. 

4 On the prohibition of biblical depictions in church decoration, see Canon 82 
of this council: “While embracing the ancient symbols and shadows [i.e., images of 
the Bible] inasmuch as they are signs and anticipatory tracings handed down to the 
Church, we give preference to the Grace and the Truth which we have received as the 
fulfillment of the Law.” (trans. in C. Mango, The Art of the Byzantine Empire 312- 
1453. Sources and Documents [Englewood Cliffs, 1972, repr. Toronto, 1986], 139). 

® For the study of post-iconoclastic typological formulae, see, e.g., A. Cutler, “A 
Psalter from Mar Saba and the Evolution of the Byzantine David Cycle,” Journal of 
Jewish Art 6 (1979): 39-63; S. Dufrenne, “A propos de la naissance de David dans 
le Ms. 3 de Dumbarton Oaks,” Travaux et mémoires 8 (1981): 125-34; H. Maguire, 
“The Art of Comparing in Byzantium,” Art Bulletin 70/1 (1988): 88-103; M. Bernabd, 
“Adamo, gli animali, le sue vesti e la sfida di Satana: Un complesso rapporto testo- 
immagine nella illustrazione bizantina dei Settanta,” Miniatura 2 (1989): 11-33; 
L. Brubaker, Vision and Meaning in Ninth-Century Byzantium. Image as Exegesis in 
the Homilies of Gregory of Nazianzus (Cambridge, 1999), 147-200. 

® On this, see L. Brubaker, “The Relationship of Text and Image in the Byzan- 
tine Mss. of Cosmas Indicopleustes,” Byzantinische Zeitschrift 70 (1977): 42-57; idem, 
“When Pictures Speak: the Incorporation of Dialogue in the Ninth-Century Minia- 
tures of Paris gr. 510,” Word and Image 12/1 (1996): 94-108; K. Corrigan, Visual 
Polemics in the Ninth-Century Byzantine Psalters (Cambridge, 1992), 14-23. 

1% Questions such as the contribution of rabbinic literature and Jewish art to 
the formation of early Christian art, or whether Christian works of art reflect cur- 
rent theological Christian-Jewish polemics, have been addressed extensively; see 
C. Nordstrém, “Some Jewish Legends in Byzantine Art,” Byz 25-27 (1955-57): 502-8; 
E. Revel-Neher, “Contribution des textes rabbiniques a l'étude de la Genése de Vienne,” 
Byzantion 42 (1972): 115-30; idem, “Some Remarks on the Iconographical Sources of 
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for instance, how did Christian audiences in medieval Byzantium 
“read” the typological images, and what motivated the patrons of these 
manuscripts? It is hoped that addressing these questions may yield 
some cogent answers regarding the relationship between Byzantine 
Christians and the Jews. 


Il. THE MINIATURES IN THEIR CULTURAL SETTING 


The time span of our study corresponds to what Paul Lemerle terms 
the “first Byzantine humanism,”’* an era marked by a revival of secular 
writings and a remarkable flourishing of Graeco-Roman studies, litera- 
ture, education, and arts. Under the aegis of the Macedonian emperors, 
the intellectual elite, and the patriarchal schools of the capital, a group 
that remained very exclusive,”* this revival brought together laic and 
theological elements, blending pagan knowledge and Christian ideas. 
The recovery of one’s ancient heritage, the search for still available 
ancient manuscripts, and the methodical transcription of these texts 
into uncial script are the essential elements of the revival. Constanti- 
nople became a center of learning, study, and literature, attracting the 
best cultural forces of Europe at the time.” 


the Christian Topography of Cosmas Indicopleustes,” Kairos 32-33 (1990-91): 78-97; 
K. Weitzmann, “The Study of Byzantine Book Iumination: Past, Present, and Future,” 
in The Place of Book Illumination in Byzantine Art, eds., K. Weitzmann et al., (Princ- 
eton, 1975), 1-60 (repr. Byzantine Book Illumination and Ivories (London, 1980]); 
K. Weitzmann and H. Kessler, The Frescoes of the Dura Synagogue and Christian Art, 
Dumbarton Oaks Studies 28 (Washington, D.C. 1990), 17-18; H. Schrekenberg and 
K. Schubert, Jewish Historiography and Iconography in Early and Medieval Christian- 
ity (Assen, 1992); see particularly K. Schubert, “Jewish Pictorial Traditions in Early 
Christian Art,” in Jewish Historiography and Iconography, eds., Schrekenberg and 
Schubert, 189-260; H. Kessler, “Through the Temple Veil: The Holy Image in Juda- 
ism and Christianity,” in Studies in Pictorial Narrative, ed., H. Kessler (London, 1994), 
49-73. Yet, later studies greatly minimize the role of Jewish literary sources and late 
antique Jewish prototypes in the formation of Christian images; see, e.g., E. Revel- 
Neher, Le témoignage de l’'absence. Les objets du sanctuaire a Byzance et dans Vart juif 
du XI au XV° siécles (Paris, 1998). For doubting anti-Jewish polemics as an incentive 
for early Christian images, see particularly R. Stichel, “Gab es eine Illustration der 
judischen heiligen Schrift in der Antike?” in Tesserae. Festschrift fiir Josef Engemann 
Uahrbuch fiir Antike und Christentum), Supplement XVII (Miinster, 1991). 

8 P. Lemerle, Le premier humanisme byzantin (Paris, 1971). 

 R. Browning, “Byzantine Scholarship,” Past and Present 27 (1964): 3-22; 
P. Lemerle, “Le gouvernement des philosophes: notes et remarques sur l’enseignement, 
les écoles, la culture,” in Cing études sur le XF siécle byzantin, ed., P. Lemerle (Paris, 
1977), 195-248. 

1” C. Mango, Byzantium and Its Image: History and Culture of the Byzantine Empire 
and Its Heritage (London, 1984). 
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The production of illuminated manuscripts, which flourished 
between the triumph of Orthodoxy (843) and the twelfth century, 
reaching its apogee at the end of the eleventh, was incontestably the 
height of contemporary artistic creation. Its essential characteristics 
were the reintroduction of the Graeco-Roman mode and the produc- 
tion of multiple copies of books.’* The Greek scribes did not sign their 
tomes, which makes their dating and place of production difficult to 
determine. However, it is clear that most of the illuminated manu- 
scripts came from imperial or monastic scriptoria in Constantinople,” 
where artists responsible for books of religious content worked side- 
by-side and were, of necessity, mutually influenced by those illustrat- 
ing secular manuscripts.” As a result, their stylistic and iconographic 
sources resemble each other, indicating a dependence on more or less 
homogeneous pictorial traditions. 

The manuscripts serving as the basis of this study are the Octateuchs, 
a Book of Kings,”! and Psalters. Six examples of the Octateuchs (lit., 
“eight books”), comprising the Pentateuch, Joshua, Judges, and Ruth, 
have survived.” Their miniatures illustrate not only the biblical text, 


18 Weitzmann, “Study of Byzantine Book Illumination,” 3. 

‘9 J. Irigoin, “Centres de copie et bibliothéques,” in Byzantine Books and Bookmen, 
eds., I. Sevéenko and C. Mango, Dumbarton Oaks Colloquium, 1971 (Washington, 
D.C. 1975), 17-27; Lemerle, Premier hurmanisme, 122-28; A. Cutler, “The Social Status 
of Byzantine Scribes, 800-1500. A Statistical Analysis Based on Vogel-Gardthausen,” 
Byzantinische Zeitschrift 74 (1981): 328-34. 

20 K. Weitzmann, “The Character and Intellectual Origins of the Macedonian 
Renaissance,” in Studies in Classical and Byzantine Manuscript Illumination, eds. 
K. Weitzmann and H. Kessler (Chicago, 1971), 176-223 (English transl. of Geistige 
Grundlagen und Wesen der Makedonischen Renaissance, Arbeitsgemeinschaft fur 
Forschung des Landes Nordrhein-Westfalen 107 [Cologne, 1963]); idem, “The Clas- 
sical Mode in the Period of the Macedonian Emperors: Continuity or Revival?” in 
Byzantina kai Metabyzantina, |. The ‘Past’ in Medieval and Modern Greek Culture, ed., 
S. Vryonis (Malibu, 1978), 71-85 (repr. K. Weitzmann, Classical Heritage in Byzantine 
and Near Eastern Art [London, 1981])). 

21 Vatican City, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, gr. 333, Constantinople, ca. 1062 
(hereafter: Vat. 333); J. Lassus, L’illustration byzantine du Livre des Rois: Vaticanus 
graecus 333, Bibliotheque des cahiers archéologiques 9 (Paris 1973). 

2 The earliest non-illuminated example preserved is dated to the ninth-tenth cen- 
turies. The Cod. Plut. 5.38 (Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Plut. 5.38, Con- 
stantinople, ca. 1050), has miniatures only as far as Genesis 3. The other illuminated 
Octateuchs are: Vatican City, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, gr. 747 (Olim 479), Con- 
stantinople, ca. 1071-1078 (hereafter: Vat. 747); Istanbul, Library of Topkapi Sarayi, 
cod. G.L.8 (Gayri Islami 8), Constantinople, ca. 1139-1152 (hereafter: Ser.); Smyrna, 
Evangelical School Library (Olim), cod. A.I, Constantinople, ca. 1150 (hereafter: Sm.); 
Vatican City, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, gr. 746 (Olim 478), Constantinople, 
1139-1152 (hereafter: Vat. 746); Mount Athos, Vatopedi Monastery, cod. 602 (Olim 
515), Constantinople, ca. 1280 (hereafter: Vtp.); K. Weitzmann and M. Bernabo, The 
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but also the catenae (chains of exegetical commentaries on the biblical 
text) surrounding them.” This method, most probably devised in the 
late fifth or early sixth century,” was most likely introduced into illumi- 
nated manuscripts not before 800.” Numerous Psalters were also illu- 
minated, primarily in monastic centers. The only one addressed in this 
study” presents marginal illustrations” featuring several small figures 
and narrative scenes that, like the catenae,* surround the text. When 
switching from one manuscript to another, whatever its genre, there 
are no apparent differences in the depiction of male and female figures. 
Furthermore, as we shall see, the female figures present a quasi-uniform 
character due to the use of traditional pictorial schemes; minor differ- 
ences result from a particular artist’s proclivities. 


III. CHRISTIAN TEACHINGS VISUALIZED 


A. The Virginal Conception 


Leslie Brubaker has observed that “more than any other pictorial 
medium, miniatures speak to and for the same audience as do texts.”” 
The image of Eve, and more specifically her nakedness, is a case in 
point, reflecting the way Byzantine art frequently tailors the biblical 
image by superposing both Christological and Jewish textual sources. 
In contrast to the Western approach, whereby Eve’s nudity is con- 


Illustrations in the Manuscripts of the Septuagint, II: Octateuch (Princeton, 1999), 
esp. 330-41. 

23 On the links between image and text, see more in M. Meyer, “On Birth and More 
in Middle Byzantine Muminated Manuscripts,” Cahiers archéologiques 53 (2011): 
49-62. 

4 R. Devreesse, Les anciens commentateurs grecs de l’Octateuque et des Rois (frag- 
ments tirés des chaines), Studi et Testi 201 (Vatican, 1959), vii—xv. 

25 Weitzmann and Bernabd, Octateuch, 300, note 14. 

6 London, British Library, Ms Add.19 352, Constantinople, 1066 (hereafter: Theo- 
dore Psalter); S. Der Nersessian, L’illustration des psautiers grecs du Moyen-Age, I, 
Londres, Add. 19.352, Bibliotheque des cahiers archéologiques 5 (Paris, 1970); Ander- 
son, “On the Nature of the Theodore Psalter,” 55-68. 

27 L. Mariés, “Le psautier a illustration marginale. Signification théologique des 
images,” Actes du VI° congrés international d'études byzantines, II (Paris, 1951), 260- 
72; J. Anderson, “On the Nature of the Theodore Psalter,” Art Bulletin 70 (1988): 
55-68; Lowden, “Observations,” 255-6. 

8 R. Devreesse, Les commentaires patristiques du psautier (III'-V° siécles), OCA 219 
(Rome, 1982); G. Dorival, “Apercu sur lhistoire des chaines exégétiques grecques sur 
le psautier (V°-XIV° siécles),” Studia Patristica 15 (1984): 146-69. 

2 Brubaker, Vision and Meaning, 24. 
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demned through a distorted representation or an obvious association 
with Satan,” Byzantine manuscripts seem to valorize it.?! 

The favorable perception of Eve is rendered in the existing Octa- 
teuchs by a quasi-“ascetic” approach. For example, in the scene of the 
Fall (Gen. 3:1-6) illustrated in Ser., fol. 43v and Vat. 746, fol. 37v, Eve’s 
body resembles that of Adam, displaying—without any distortion or 
deformity—a compromise between Graeco-Roman corporeal volume 
and a slight “abstraction” of it; there is no suggestion of sexual organs 
(Fig. 1, color).*? The “quasi-ascetic” treatment denotes a concern to 
desexualize the female body by eliminating any features likely to sug- 
gest sex, passion, or the like. 

Such a pictorial rendering is modised in the scene of the Denial 
of Guilt and the Punishments (Gen. 3:9-15), where Eve is endowed 
with female attributes (breasts, sometimes nippled), as can be seen ‘in 
Vat. 747, fol. 23v (Fig. 2, color).** Adam and Eve, wearing foliated gir- 
dles, are trying to hide from God, who addresses them in the form of 
golden rays emanating from his hand in the heavenly segment above. 
Alternatively, the couple may be shown seated and facing each other 
on one or two small mounds, their hands covering their bodies in a 
Venus pudica pose. Eve’s prominent breasts are delicately modeled to 
emphasize their form (Fig. 3, color).* 

The key to the change in the pictorial approach is to be sought in 
the passage from the couple’s prelapsarian state (i.e., before the Fall of 
Man)—their spiritual identity with God, the Christological typology 
linked to the creation of the couple, and the absence of any sexual 
relations, as expressed in the numerous catenae that accompany the 


30 See, eg. O. Werckmeister, “The Lintel Fragment Representing Eve from 
Saint-Lazare, Autun,” Journal of Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 35 (1972): 1-30; 
H. Kraus, “Eve and Mary: Conflicting Images of Medieval Woman,” in Feminism 
and Art History: Questioning the Litany, eds., N. Broude and M. Garrard (New York, 
1982), 79-99; M. Miles, Carnal Knowing: Female Nakedness and Religious Meaning in 
the Christian West (Boston, 1989), esp. 85-117. 

31 See M. Meyer, “Eve’s Nudity. A Sign of Shame or a Precursor of Christologi- 
cal Economy?” in Between Judaism and Christianity. Art-Historical Essays in Honor 
of Elisheva (Elisabeth) Revel Neher, eds., K. Kogman-Appel and M. Meyer (Leiden, 
2009), 243-58. 

2 Weitzmann and Bernabd, Octateuch, 35, 36, and figs. 84 and 86, respectively. 

3 Ibid, 37, fig. 91. 

34 Vat. 746, fol. 40v (ibid., 36, fig. 90). For the miniatures of the same scene in Vat. 
747, fol. 23v, Ser., fol. 46v, and Sm., fol. 13v, see ibid., 36, figs. 87, 88, and 89, respec- 
tively. In Ser. and Vat. 746, the legend in the left margin of the miniature reads: pbAAa 
ovxtic Eppayav cic oxénnv pévo (“they sewed fig leaves to cover [their genitals]”). 
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miniatures*—and the postlapsarian exegesis that places the emphasis 
on Eve’s typological maternity. Being both Marian and sacramental, 
this maternity is analogous to one of the most fundamental Christian 
teachings—Mary’s immaculate conception of Jesus. 

The belief in the immaculate conception, impregnated with sanc- 
tity, innocence, and justice, is frequently reiterated by the early church 
fathers such as Justin (ca. 100-ca. 165),*° Cyril of Jerusalem (ca. 
348/50-386/7),”’ Epiphanios (ca. 315-403),?* and John of Damascus 
(ca. 676—ca. 753/4).*° Furthermore, Mary’s figure is depicted in contrast 
to the original sin and therefore enrobes a messianic interpretation,” 
which, according to Ephrem the Syrian (306-373), is the Annunciation 
of Mary’s Son, Christ—He who will dominate the Adversary." 

Following the Christological interpretation of her creation from the 
rib of the sleeping Adam, Eve’s importance is already firmly estab- 
lished in early Christianity; Adam’s sleep corresponds not only to a 
prophetic ecstasy, but also to “the passion of Christ,” as an anonymous 
exegetical chain fragment puts it.” The creation of Eve is typologically 
taken to prefigure the birth of the Church emerging from the breast 
of the crucified Christ, an idea rendered in Byzantine art by a specific 
iconography in which Eve emerges from Adam’s right side.* Since the 
figure of Eve represents the Church, she is also the one to bring forth 
the race of the regenerated and the faithful.“ And so writes Didymos 
the Blind (ca. 313-398) in the Octateuch catenae in connection with 
Eve’s typological maternity: “Like Eve who brings forth with pain, the 
Church brings forth with pain, because virtue is costly and pain results 


35 Meyer, “Eve’s Nudity,” 248-50. 

36 Justin, Dialog. cum Trypho, 100 (PG 6:470). 

7 Cyril of Jerusalem, Catecheses, 12, 29 (PG 33:761). 

38 Epiphanios, He@res., 78, 18 (PG 42/2:709D-711A). 

° John of Damascus, Or. in Nativ. Deip., Il (PG 96/3:1452 B-C). 

4 See more on the perception of the immaculate perception as pertaining to Eve in 
Meyer, “Eve’s Nudity,” 253-4. 

“| Caverne V, 7-9 (Caverne des Trésors. Les deux recensions syriaques, ed., R. Su-Min, 
CSCO 208 [Louvain, 1987], 16-8). See also M. Alexandre, Le commencement du livre: 
Genése I-IV. La version grecque de la Septante et sa réception, Christianisme antique 3 
(Paris, 1988), 314-5; M. Harl et al., La Bible d’Alexandrie, I: La Genése, (Paris, 1986), 
109, 

*2 G 1170; La chaine sur la Genése. Edition intégrale, ed. F. Petit, 4 vols. (Louvain, 
1991-1996), I, 172 (hereafter: Petit, La chaine). 

* Weitzmann and Bernabo, Octateuch, 32-3, notes 4 and 6. 

“ J. Daniélou, Sacramentum futuri: Etudes sur les origines de la typologie biblique 
(Paris, 1950), 37-44, esp. 38. 
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in an irrevocable conversion for the sake of salvation.”* Eve’s role in the 
economy of salvation is further articulated, succinctly yet eloquently, 
in a fragmentary chain on Gen. 3:20 attributed to Theodoret of 
Chyrrus (ca. 393-ca. 466): “Eve is the Church and Adam is Christ, 
and they give life as Christ gives the life of grace.”* 

Sarah is another female biblical figure that, according to the typo- 
logical approach, conveys the idea of Marian conception. Yet, unlike 
Eve, her portrayal also embodies the virginal-spiritual aspect. The early 
Christian pictorial tradition of the philoxenia (Gen. 18:1-22) repre- 
sents Sarah, advanced in age, standing at the entrance to a small edifice 
(per Gen. 18:10) and listening to the conversation between the “three 
men” and her husband, wherein Abraham is promised that, although 
barren and well beyond childbearing age, his wife will bear a son. 

Some of the post-iconoclastic images deviate from the traditional 
depiction of Sarah. From a high window, she looks down on the scene 
of the winged, gold-nimbed guests seated around a table set with three 
gold cups, while Abraham, wearing a gold nimbus, hastens to the table 
carrying a gold bowl in his hands. Sarah is partially hidden behind a 
blue curtain that she has drawn aside; her head is slightly inclined, 
seemingly to better grasp the conversation between her husband and 
his guests (Fig. 4, color). 

The new image of Sarah at the window seems to nullify the tradi- 
tional typological identification of the tent’s doorway with the Christo- 
logical interpretation of the door in John 10:9 (“I am the door: by me if 
any man enter in, he shall be saved”). Yet, as we shall see, the diver- 
gence from the early Christian formula was most probably intended to 


4 G 409 (Petit, La chaine, I, 269). 

© G 435 (ibid., 281-2). 

4” The visit at Mamre was interpreted as a prefiguration of Christ in his haman 
form, accompanied by angels (Cyril of Jerusalem, Catech. Bapt. XII, 16 [PG 33:743 A]; 
Origen, Comm. in Epist. ad Rom. X, 8, 2 [PG 14:1278 B]) and Abraham’s hospitality 
as an allegory of the Trinity (Cyril of Jerusalem [G 1053; Petit, La chaine, III, 12-28, 
107-8). 

* Ser., fol. 78r (Weitzmann and Bernabo, Octateuch, 76, fig. 258). For additional 
images, see Vat. 747, fol. 39r; Sm., fol. 30r or 30v; Vat. 746, fol. 72r (ibid., 76-77, figs. 
257, 259-260), For the iconography of the Philoxenia in post-iconoclastic Psalters 
retaining the traditional early Christian depiction of Sarah at the entrance of the tent, 
see M. Meyer, “The Window of Testimony: A Sign of Physical or Spiritual Concep- 
tion?” in Interactions. Artistic Interchange between the Eastern and Western Worlds in 
the Medieval Period, ed., C. Hourihane (Philadephia, 2007), 247-8. 

* Authorized version. For this interpretation, see W. Braunfels, Die heilige Dreifal- 
tigkeit (Diisseldorf, 1954), XVIII. 
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convey Christian ideas connected with the Virgin Mary. This hypoth- 
esis may be confirmed by Sarah’s portrayal as a young woman, and the 
transformation of the door into a window with a curtain. 

In contrast to Gen. 18:11, where we are told that Sarah was 
“advanced in days, and the custom of women ceased with [her],” the 
images depict Sarah as a young woman whereas Abraham appears as 
an old, grey-haired, slightly hunchbacked man, bespeaking his bibli- 
cal age. Sarah’s youthfulness may well convey an extended typological 
approach, beginning with the Annunciation: dt1 obk Gdvvatioe Tapa 
t® Oe nav pfiuo. (“Is anything too hard for the Lord?”—Luke 1:37), 
where Gabriel’s answer to the question of the bewildered Virgin echoes 
the divine response to Sarah that she will conceive: py advvatet napa 
t@ VG nav Pio (“Shall anything be impossible with the Lord?”— 
Gen. 18:14).° 

Indeed, the Annunciation account and the typology that renders 
Isaac as the prefiguration of Christ,*! suggest an analogy between Sarah 
and Mary. The Christological notion was further developed by other 
church fathers, such as Cyril of Jerusalem, who points out that Abra- 
ham’s advanced age did not allow him to procreate; therefore Isaac’s 
conception was miraculous and analogous to that of Christ, thereby 
drawing a parallel between Sarah’s impregnation and Mary’s mirac- 
ulous conception.” Origen (185-254) further confirms the spiritual 
dimension of Sarah’s conception, maintaining that not only was she 
unable to bear a child, but she was also devoid of desire.** Therefore, 
Sarah’s portrayal as a young woman may well be purposely designed to 


5° All biblical passages are cited from the Septuagint version unless otherwise 
stated; see L. Brenton, ed., The Septuagint with Apocrypha: Greek and English, 9th ed. 
(Peabody, 2001). 

51 H. von Erffa, Ikonologie der Genesis. Die christlichen Bildthemen aus dem Alten 
Testament und ihre Quellen (Munich, 1995), 95. 

2 Catech. V.5 (Catéchése baptismale, eds., J. Bouvet and A.-G. Hamman [Paris, 
1993], 87). For discussion of this theme, see L. Legrand, “Fécondité virginale selon 
Esprit dans le nouveau Testament,” Nouvelle Revue Théologique 84 (1962): 785-805; 
R. Neff, “The Pattern of Annunciation in the Birth Narratives,” (unpublished Ph.D. 
diss., Yale University, 1969); idem, “The Birth and Election of Isaac in the Priestly 
Tradition,” Biblical Research 15 (1970): 5-18; P. Grelot, “La naissance d’Isaac et celle 
de Jésus,” Nouvelle Revue Théologique 94 (1972): 463-77. 

53 In a contemporary midrash, Sarah’s miraculous impregnation is equally perceived 
as a divine reward for her humility and deep faith; GenR 45, 10 (Genesis Rabbah. The 
Judaic Commentary to the Book of Genesis, II, trans. J. Neusner [Atlanta, 1985], 155). 

* Origen, Rom. Com. VII, 15, 2 (Origen. Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans 
Books 6-10, trans. T. Scheck [Washington, D.C. 2002], 111-2). 
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illustrate her typological association with the Virgin and, more specifi- 
cally, as a young maiden at the moment of the Annunciation, similar 
to Mary’s usual appearance in contemporary Byzantine art.* 

Furthermore, Sarah’s position at the window, with its partially 
drawn curtain, confers on her the prophetic dimension traditionally 
ascribed to Old Testament figures.°’ Both elements are perceived in 
a sacramental-liturgical perspective, conveying the notion of Christ’s 
Incarnation.** When taken together, all these meanings render Sarah 
as the biblical figure prophesying and authenticating the Incarnation 
of Christ.” It is therefore suggested that the curtain of the window 
framing Sarah (analogous to the Incarnation) is partially lifted by the 
young woman (recalling the figure of Mary) in order to grasp the Logos 
better and receive the divine word that will lead to her miraculous 
conception. 

The figure of Bathsheba is a third rib supporting the notion of the 
Christian mystery of the Annunciation and spiritual conception. She 
appears at the window in the scene where David is rebuked by the 
prophet Nathan, which bears the legend from Ps. 50(51): “a Psalm of 
David, when Nathan the prophet came to him, when he had gone in 
to Bersabee”; one would expect this scene to illustrate 2 Kings 11:2-4, 
where Bathsheba becomes the object of David’s desire. 


55 Meyer, “Window of Testimony,” 253. 

5° Cf. the well-known twelfth-century icon from Sinai (K. Weitzmann, “Eine spat- 
komnenische Verkiindigungsikone des Sinai und die zweite byzantinische Welle des 
12. Jahrhunderts,” in Festschrift fiir Herbert von Einem, eds., G. von der Osten and 
G. Kauffmann (Berlin, 1965), 299-312 (repr. in idem, Studies in the Arts at Sinai. 
Essays (Princeton, 1982); idem, The Icon. Holy Images—Sixth to Fourteenth Century 
(New York, 1978), 92, pl. 27. 

5” Origen, Ct. Hom. III, 14 (PG 13:183 C-D); Origen: The Song of Songs. Commen- 
tary and Homilies, trans. R. Lawson (Westminster, 1957), 235. 

°8 For the veil prefiguring Christ’s Incarnation, see, e.g., Cyril of Alexandria (ca. 
375-444), Quod unus sit Christus (PG 75:1253 A-B). On this, see also H. Papastavrou, 
“Le voile, symbole de l'Incarnation. Contribution 4 une étude sémantique,” Cahiers 
archéologiques 40 (1992): 141. For the veil being specifically associated with the divine 
revelation, which developed into a constant component of the Byzantine church ritual, 
see T. Mathews, The Early Churches of Constantinople, Architecture and Liturgy (Uni- 
versity Park, 1971), 162-71; R. Taft, A History of the Liturgy of St John Chrysostom, II: 
The Great Entrance, A History of the Transfer of Gifts and other Pre-anaphoral Rites 
(Rome, 1978), 209-10, 244-9. 

°° See Meyer, “Window of Testimony,” 257-8. 
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The more or less consistent iconographic scheme is best exemplli- 
fied in the Theodore Psalter, fol. 63v (Fig. 5, color). King David, clad 
and shod in full Byzantine imperial regalia, is seated on a chair before 
the nimbed figure of Nathan, who reprimands him. Behind the king 
stands an angel, sword brandished upward in the direction of Bath- 
sheba, who wears a sumptuous contemporary dress and a crown and 
watches them from above, from a window with a conch-shaped roof. 
All three figures, and the window structure, are framed by a conch- 
shaped dome resting on two columns ending in gold capitals; a curtain 
is draped over the left column. 

Eastern exegetes such as Origen, Athanasios, and Didymos the 
Blind,” interpret Psalm 50(51) as the repentance psalm par excellence 
and David’s repentance following Nathan’s rebuke as a lesson of virtue 
for humanity.” Following the David-Christ link established in Matt. 
5:20, 20:30, Christian thinkers view the messianic figure of David as 
the most important of the figura Domini.’ Ambrose (ca. 340-397), 
on the other hand, justifies David’s adultery, arguing that Bathsheba, 
united with David, symbolizes the people of the Nations, the Church 
united with Christ.“* The act was legitimized by God since it testi- 
fies to the abolition of the ancient alliance and the advent of the new 


® Ps 50:1-3 (51:1-3); Der Nersessian, L’illustration des psautiers grecs, 32, fig. 
102, accompanied by the legend 6 Ao(vi)S éAeyydpe(vos), Aa(vij)d KAai(av) (“David 
rebuked, David weeping”). The folio represents two additional scenes: King David in 
the proskynesis posture, and Uriah’s corpse lying before the walled city of Rabbah (2 
Kings 11:16-17). For a discussion of the scene in other contemporary illuminated 
Psalters, see the author’s, “L’image de la femme biblique dans les manuscrits byzan- 
tins enluminés de la dynastie macédonienne (867-1056),” (unpublished PhD diss., 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 2001), 283-98. 

‘! The commentaries of Origen and Didymos have survived in fragmentary form 
as part of the Greek catenae to the Psalms; they were later developed by Ambrose 
in his Apology of David (P. Hadot, “Une source de l Apologia David d Ambroise: les 
commentaires de Didyme et d’Origéne sur le psaume 50,” Revue des sciences philoso- 
phiques et theologiques 60 [1976], 205-25; Ambroise, Apologie de David, annot. and 
trans. P. Hadot and M. Cordier, SC 239 [Paris, 1977], 9-16; Appendice I, 49-57. 

® Ambrose, Apol. David 7 (Ambroise, Apologie, 78-81). For the Cappadocian 
fathers as well, David is the figure of repentance par excellence (Gregory of Nazian- 
zus, Or. XIV [PG 35:861 A]; Gregory of Nyssa, Melet. Episc. Or. fun. [PG 46:857 C; 
45:1017 D)). 

® J. Daniélou, “David,” in Reallexikon fiir Antike und Christentum, III (1957), cols. 
593-602. 

6 Ambrose, Apol. David 14 (Ambroise, Apologie, 90-91); idem, Expositio Evang. 
Secundum Lucam, III, 36, 38 (Traité sur l'Evangile de saint Luc, ed., G. Tissot, SC 45 
(Paris, 1971], 140-1). It should be kept in mind that Ambrose bases his arguments on 
Origen’s exegesis of Psalm 50(51). Therefore, in view of the close ties between Origen 
and the rabbinical authorities in third-century Caesarea, an influence of the Jewish 
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one.® Ambrose also contends that Bathsheba represents the point of 
departure “according to the flesh,” personifying the human nature 
of Christ.* David’s sin of the flesh, therefore, is a prefiguration of the 
human nature of Christ and, more precisely, of the mystery of his 
Incarnation.® 

Two iconographic elements—the angel and the conch—form the 
typological meaning of Bathsheba in the Byzantine Psalters as a pre- 
figuration of the Annunciation. The presence of the angel, which is not 
mentioned in the Septuagint (2 Kings 12:9-10), may be sought in the 
Palaia Historica, a ninth-century compilation containing a narrative of 
events from Creation to Daniel based on paraphrased and apocryphal 
versions of biblical episodes and augmented by passages from various 
Eastern Christian writers.” The text tells us that the angel turned his 
sword away from David’s body at the moment of his repentance,” and 
this is what can be seen in our miniature. 

The angel’s peculiar posture, turning toward Bathsheba and point- 
ing his sword at her while he looks at David, establishes not only his 
biblical role as a reminder of the sin and its cause, but also causes 
him to resolve the drama; he acts here as a divine intermediary, unit- 
ing man and woman in a sacred bond. In fact, Bathsheba’s rich and 
sumptuous apparel and David’s imperial garb portray them as a mar- 
ried couple. 

Furthermore, the angel approaching Bathsheba from the left is an 
iconographic formula reserved for the Annunciation in early Christian 


midrash is not to be excluded (N. de Lange, Origen and the Jews: Studies in Jewish- 
Christian Relations in Third-century Palestine [Cambridge, 1976], 23-8). 

6 Ambrose, Apol. David 18. 

6 Idem, Expositio Evang. Secundum Lucam, Il, 39 (Traité sur Evangile de saint 
Luc, 142). : 

§7 One gets a clearer idea of what exactly “the human nature of Christ” means in 
theological thought from the eloquent sayings of Epiphanios the Deacon included in a 
speech delivered in the Sixth Act or Session of the Seventh Ecumenical Council, Nicea, 
4 October, 787: “Thus for us the expression ‘according to the flesh’ means the state of 
sin; and the expression ‘not according to the flesh’ means the state without sin. With 
regard to Christ, however, the expression ‘according to the flesh’ means the state of 
the passions of [human] nature, that is of thirst, hunger, fatigue, sleep.” (D. Sahas, Icon 
and Logos: Sources in Eighth-Century Iconoclasm [Toronto, 1986], 113). 

6 Ambrose, Apol. David 20-22 (Ambroise, Apologie, 96-101). On the Incarnation, 
see Ambrose, Apol. David, 19-20. 

6 XLII-LVI (Anecdota Graeco-Byzantina, ed., A. Vassiliev, I. Uchenyia Zapiski 
Imperatorscago Moskovskago Universiteta, Otdiel Istoriko-filologicheskii II [Moscow, 
1893], 188-92). 

7” Cutler, “Aristocratic Psalter,” 248, note 47. 
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and Byzantine art.” The association of the scene with Marian images of 
the Annunciation, and consequently of the ensuing allegorical-virginal 
conception of Bathsheba, is also supported by the motif of the conch 
appearing as an architectural element. In early Christianity, the conch 
bore a sacred meaning, as, for example, when Athanasios formulated 
the allegory of the miraculous conception of the Virgin, paralleling 
her to the shell holding Christ-God in her womb.” The persistence of 
this allegory in Byzantine thought is attested later, for example, in the 
eighth homily of Photios (ca. 810-ca. 893), who reproved the Jews’ 
refusal to accept the Christian faith.”* The presence of the conch as an 
architectural element is also closely linked to the elaborate structure 
behind the seated Virgin with the child-Christ in the scene of the Ado- 
ration of the Magi located in the Armenian Ejmiatsin gospels dated to 
989.” Thus, the presence of Bathsheba in the scene of David’s repen- 
tance, which also features an angel, may be understood as a typological 
allusion to the Annunciation, following David’s spiritual marriage to 
Bathsheba. 

Lastly, the evolution of the scene in the imperial realm points to 
the Byzantine iconography that, from the ninth century onward, fre- 
quently associates the figure of the emperor with David,” alluding to 
the ceremonies taking place in the royal court, where the emperor was 
regularly called “the New David.” 


71 Cf. the sixth-century cathedra of Maximian (W. Volbach and M. Hirmer, Frith- 
christliche Kunst: Die Kunst der Spatantike in Westund Ostrom [Munich, 1958}, 8-9, 
pl. 231). On the Annunciation from the left, see D. Denny, “The Annunciation from 
the Right,” (unpublished Ph.D. diss., University of New York, 1965), 8-11, 14-21. 

7 Athanasios, Quaest. Allae XIX (PG 28:790 D-791 A/C). 

3 VIII, 3 (The Homilies of Photios, Patriarch of Constantinople, trans. and comm. 
C. Mango, Dumbarton Oaks Studies 3 [Cambridge, 1958], 155). 

74 Erevan, Matenadaran MS 2734, fol. 228r (J. Lowden, “The Beginnings of Biblical 
Iustrations,” in Imaging the Early Medieval Bible, ed., J. Williams [University Park, 
1999], 37-8, fig. 17). 

> Brubaker, Vision and Meaning, 185-6. 

© The Book of Ceremonies describes the factions acclaiming the emperor and call- 
ing him David during the chariot races held in the hippodrome at the end of the 
Carnival (De Cer. II, 82 [73] [Constantin Porphyrogénéte, Le livre des Cérémonies, 
ed., A. Vogt, 2 vols. [Paris, 1935-39], II, 167). Actually, the Byzantine emperor and 
David are associated in various texts as early as the fifth-century (F. Dvornik, Early 
Christian and Byzantine Political Philosophy, Origins and Background, I {Washington, 
D.C. 1966], 781, 784, 789, and 797). 
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B. Christological Genealogy 


The portrayal of these biblical figures giving birth is consistent with 
the artistic approach adopted above, i.e., to advance the argument that 
their virginal conception confers on the images a sacred meaning. The 
birth of their sons imitates what came to be called the “painless birth,” 
and is associated with the Nativity scene;” such is, for example, the 
well-known Nativity scene in the sixth-century ivory from the Max- 
imian cathedra in Ravenna, where the Virgin, fully clothed and shod, 
is lying on a couch.” The iconography depicts the mother—Sarah or 
Bathsheba”—in the postpartum phase;® she is fully clothed and leans 
on a large cushion placed on a bed in front of a conventional build- 
ing, designating the interior of the house. The naked newborn wears a 
gold halo and is being bathed for the first time by the midwife. Sarah’s 
advanced age is evident in her facial features (Fig. 6, color).™ 

Both infants—Isaac and Solomon—were begotten by divine prom- 
ise and both are cardinal links in the genealogy of Christ,” as is written 
in Matt. 1:1-2, 6: “The book of the generation of Jesus Christ, the son 


” J. Lafontaine-Dosogne, Iconographie de l'enfance de la vierge dans empire byz- 
antin et en occident, | [Bruxelles, 1964], 89-121, esp. 93, note 2; Weitzmann-Bernabd, 
Octateuch, 308). One has to acknowledge the fact that this type of birthing is based 
on Graeco-Roman models, as can be seen in the partially damaged fifth-century floor 
mosaic from Nea Paphos (Cyprus) representing the birth of Achilles (K. Weitzmann, 
Age of Spirituality. Late Antique and Early Christian Art, Third to Seventh Century, 
exhibition catalogue [New York, 1979], 237-8; fig. 213). And see P. Nordhagen, who 
argues that it was specifically the birth of Dionysos that inspired the Christian artist 
when modeling the Nativity (“The Origin of the Washing of the Child in the Nativ- 
ity Scene,” in Studies in Byzantine and Early Medieval Painting, ed., P. Nordhagen 
[London, 1990], 326-31). 

78 W. Volbach, Early Christian Art (New York, n.d.), pls. 103-5. 

78 Unlike Isaac and Solomon, whose births are depicted in the manuscripts, those 
of Eve’s sons, Cain and Abel, are not shown. Instead, the artists portrayed Eve’s vis- 
ible pregnancy in the Lamentation scene (Gen. 3:24), after Adam had known her, 
and as noted in the legend accompanying the miniature: yv@ou téxvwv tOKo¢ 
(knowledge; engenderment of children). See, e.g., Vat. 746, fol. 44r (Weitzmann 
and Bernabd, Octateuch, 42, fig. 102). 

8 See M. Meyer, “On the Hypothetical Model of the Iconography of Birth-giving in 
the Octateuchs,” Deltion tes Christianikes Archaiologikes Etairerias 26 (2005): 315-7. 

9! Vat. 746, fol. 79r (Weitmann-Bernabo, Octateuch, fig. 291). See also the minia- 
tures in Vat. 747, fol. 42r; Sm., fol. 33v (ibid., 82, figs. 289-90]). Sm. and Vat. 746 bear 
the inscription: ) to} ioakxK é« odppac dndtetig (“Sarah giving birth to Isaac”). 

8 For a discussion of other biblical heroes (Moses, David, and Samson) begotten 
of divine promise and born under mysterious circumstances, thereby showing paral- 
lels with the birth of Jesus, see Meyer, “L’image de la femme biblique,” 130-42, and 
155-9. 
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of David, the son of Abraham. Abraham begat Isaac...and David the 
king begat Solomon of her that had been the wife of Urias.” 

Sarah’s singularity was not lost on the Christians; she was the only 
one to hear the divine word, the ultimate proof that the old woman, 
long past the age of conception and considered barren, would indeed 
conceive. This is articulated in Gal. 4:22-28, and especially v. 23, which 
advances the argument that the Christians, and not the Jews, are the 
children promised to Abraham.” 

The idea that Sarah was the ancestor of the Christians,“ and that 
her son Isaac—typus Domini and figure of the Incarnation—would 
establish the Christian Church and ensure his posterity in Christ, as 
declared, for example, by Clement of Alexandria (ca. 150-—ca. 215),® is 
firmly connected to the dichotomy of promise/flesh and freewoman/ 
bondmaid. Origen adds that Isaac was not begotten by a corporeal 
birth—since Abraham’s body and Sarah’s womb were already consid- 
ered dead—but as an outcome of the arrival and discourse of God.* 
Eusebios of Caesaria (ca. 260-ca. 340), for his part, discusses the theme 
of birth by the flesh as opposed to birth by grace, and vigorously juxta- 
poses the flesh (Hagar) with the spirit (Sarah): “the union of Abraham 
with the bondmaid was for the purpose of the generation of children, 
and the union with the legitimate wife was that of the soul in harmony 
with the celestial desire.”®” 

Pertinent to the “sacred” portrayal of Isaac’s birth is that of Ish- 
mael (Gen. 16:15), conceived in relatively bold and “realistic” terms 
and depicting the physical, prepartum phase;** Hagar, wearing only a 
short tunic and facing front, is seated on a bench, her legs wide apart, 
pressing one hand against her belly and the other on the midwife’s 


% For the typological meaning of the contrasting figures of Sarah and Hagar, see 
G. Bouwman, “Die Hagar- und Sara-Perikope (Gal. 4, 21-31): exemplarische Inter- 
pretation zum Schriftbeweis bei Paulus,” Aufstieg und Niedergang der romischen Welt 
JI/25.4 (1987): 3144. See also, Harl et al., La Genése, 58-9. 

™ Origen, Hom. in Gen. VI, 6 (Homilies in Genesis and Exodus, trans. R. Heine 
[Washington, D.C. 1982], 125). 

8 Clement of Alexandria, Strom. 1, 5, 30, 3-31, 2-3 (PG 8:717 A-724 A). 

%& Origen, Rom. Com. VII, 15, 2 (Origen. Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans 
Books 6-10, trans. T. Scheck [Washington, D.C. 2002], 111-2). 

87 G 994 (Petit, La chaine, IH, 76). 

8 In this regard, see M. Meyer, “Woman to Woman: Parturient-Midwife Imagery 
in Byzantine Art,” Bizantinistica 6 (2004): 101-19; ideam, “Hypothetical Model of 
Birth-giving,” 311-8. 
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head; both gestures indicate her labor pains; the infant is “plunging 
forward,” head first, between his mother’s legs (Fig. 7, color).” 

The Christian argument that Ishmael was conceived by the car- 
nal union of Abraham and Hagar (therefore according to “the flesh,” 
as opposed to Isaac, who was conceived according to “the spirit”) 
appears to be confirmed by the scene in the upper register in the same 
miniature, where.Sarah is shown taking Hagar’s hand and leading her 
into Abraham’s chamber with the prospect of giving him a son. The 
implications of this gesture, leading to the sexual act” and conception, 
and enhanced by the realism of the childbearing, leaves no doubt as to 
the implied carnal meaning of Ishmael’s birth. It is totally at odds with 
Isaac’s birth scene, which emulates the Nativity and therefore bears 
Marian parallels, demonstrating that the artist deliberately omitted 
any hint of the physical act of delivery. Hagar is thus represented as 
embodying a birthing before the “true” one—Sarah. Hagar gives birth 
to the Synagogue, whereas Sarah announces the birth of the Christian 
assembly. 

The annunciation of Solomon’s birth echoes that of Isaac. Like Isaac, 
he, too, is part of the messianic lineage (2 Kings 7:12-16).” It is not 
surprising, then, to find Bathsheba in Christ’s genealogy (Matt. 1:6), 
where she represents the starting point of His human ancestry. From 
the vantage point of the New Testament, Origen pronounced Solomon 
a type of Christ.” The promise of Christian salvation, the Parousia (the 
Second Coming of Christ), and the founding of the eternal kingdom 
are therefore foreshadowed in the messianic figures of David and his 


8 Vat. 747, fol. 37v (Weitzmann and Bernabd, Octateuch, 73, fig. 240). See also Sm., 
fol. 29v and Vat. 746, fol. 71r (ibid., figs. 242-44}). The illustration in Vat. 746 bears 
the legend: # tod iopaiA yévna(ic) (“Birth of Ishmael”). 

% On the characterization of biblical figures “born in spirit” and “born in flesh,” see 
more in Meyer, “On Birth and More,” 49-62. 

1M. Meyer, “The Levite’s Concubine: Imaging the Marginal Woman in Byzantine 
Society,” Studies in Iconography 26 (2006): 62. 

* The Christian exegetes sought in the divine promise made to David and in Psalms 
2:23 (24):10, 71 (72):8-11, and 131 (132):11 (which evoke the same ideas) proof for the 
royal coming of Christ, foretold in the figure of Solomon (Justin, Dial. cum Trypho 
XXXIV, 1-8; XXXVI, 6; LXIV, 5-6 (Justin Martyr. The Dialogue with Trypho, trans. 
Lukin A. William (London, 1930}, 65-8, 73, and 134-5, respectively); Eusebios, Dem. 
Evang. VII, 3, 21, 52, Eusebius Werke, VI, ed., I. Heikel, GCS 23 [Leipzig, 1913], 341, 
lines 7-1; 346, lines 19-27]). 

% Origen, Ct. Com. prol. (ed., W. Baehrens, GCS 33 [Leipzig, 1925], 84, lines 
2-12). For additional exegetical sources on the Christological typology of Solomon, 
see Meyer, “L’image de la femme biblique,” 159-60. 
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son.* The birth of Solomon (2 Kings 12:24) is depicted in a similar 
“Christianized” iconography, devoid of any hint of a physical nature 
(Fig. 8, color). Bathsheba, wearing a long dress and covered with a 
maphorion, is looking at the scene where two women—the midwife 
and her assistant—bathe the gold-haloed naked infant. The adoption 
of the postpartum formula is necessary in order to emphasize the 
miraculous birth of the biblical hero, which typologically refers to the 
virginal conception and divine birth of Jesus. 

Christ’s genealogy is not biological and bears a rather mysterious 
character. He is Abraham’s son, born of Isaac, linked to Phares, and, 
through him, to the house of David and Solomon. Yet, David is, in 
fact, only the forefather of Joseph, who has not consummated his 
marriage to Mary. Therefore, the inclusion of Solomon in the geneal- 
ogy was likely to cause some difficulty, but Theodoret of Cyrrhus’s 
comment reconciles the apparent contradiction: 


God wanting to constitute the race of Israel, this shows that it enjoyed 
a multiple descendance, not according to natural laws, but according to 
grace. This race received a share of the divine solicitude, because Christ, 
the Lord, the only son of God, was to be born from it according to the 
flesh.” 


Christian salvation is translated not only through the “painless birth” 
of the mother, but also by the scene of the bathing of the gold-nimbed 
newborn, an image charged with baptismal significance.” Immersion 
in the baptismal pool was understood by the Church as the descent 
into the waters of death and the ascent from it as a rebirth, identical 
to Christ’s descent into the waters of the Jordan during his baptism.” 
It symbolizes the purification of one’s sins and communion with the 
Holy Spirit, restoring to man the Christian grace, which is equivalent 


4 Justin, Dial. cum Trypho XXXVI, 6 (Justin Martyr, 73); Eusebios of Caesarea, 
Dem. Evang. VII.3.52 (Eusebius Werke, V1, 346, 19-27). 

> Vat. 333, fol. 51v (Lassus, Livre des Rois, 75, fig. 93). 

°° Theodoret, Quaest. in Gen. LXXV (PG 80:185). 

” A. Hermann, “Das erste Bad des Heilands und des Helden in spatantiken Kunst 
und Legende,” Jahrbuch fiir Antike und Christentum 10 (1967): 81. 

%® See, e.g., Origen, Mat. Com. XIII, 28 (Origenes Werke, X—XII, ed., E. Klosterman, 
GCS 40 [Leipzig, 1935], 256, line 5). On the newborn first bath and its baptismal 
aspects, see also E. Kitzinger, “The Hellenistic Heritage in Byzantine Art,” Dumbarton 
Oaks Papers 17 (1963): 103-4. 
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to a second birth.” In Isaac’s case, the significance of the baptism is 
twofold since his bath is shown side-by-side with his circumcision. For 
Cyril of Alexandria, the latter is a symbol of the baptism: “We know 
indeed that the circumcision of the flesh, which has long been a sym- 
bol, is represented in the birth according to the flesh by the rejection of 
the foreskin, making of those who were circumcised sons of God.”!” 

The biblical mothers and their respective progeny fulfill a typologi- 
cal role in the manuscripts that is prescribed by Eastern Christian 
thought. They form part of the biblical group whose lineage, promised 
by God, extends to Christ. Their childbearing prefigures the mysterious 
birth of Christ following the divine Annunciation. Therefore, they act 
not only as the typological figure of Christ, but also as forbears of 
the messianic message of the Christian salvation to come at the end 
of time. 


C. Christian Superiority 


The discussion of the fraternal Ishmael-Isaac pair suggests yet another 
theme—the firstborn-cadet (rejected-chosen) motif. Repeated time 
and again in patristic texts, it leads to the notion of Christianity’s supe- 
riority over Judaism. As we have seen, the idea evoked earlier by the 
author of the Epistle to Galatians (4:22-26) is rendered by contrasting 
birth iconographies. The figures of Sarah and Hagar represent two alli- 
ances (Gal. 4:24) that also juxtapose their corresponding sons. Hagar, 
who comes from Sinai where Moses received the Law, conceives in 
servitude; Sarah, a free woman who comes from heavenly Jerusalem, 
conceives Isaac, and so his sons are born in the freedom of grace and 
not in the slavery of the ancient Law (Gal. 4:25-31). The midrashic 
approach, which contrasts the savage and murderous Ishmael’ with 
Isaac, son of the divine promise with whom God will establish His 
covenant,’ is adopted by Origen in his commentary on Gal. 4:22.° 


*® Origen, Luc. Hom. XXVIII, 1-2 (Origéne, Homélies sur saint Luc, eds., H. Crouzel, 
F. Fournier and P. Perichon, SC 87 [Paris, 1962], 356-7, notes 1-2). 

100 G 1200 (Petit, La chaine, ITI, 187-8). 

101 OTN NIH, “He shall be a wildass of a man...a wildass of a man is meant liter- 
ally, for most people plunder property, but he plundered lives” (GenR 45, 9 [Genesis 
Rabbah, Il, 154]). 

102 GenR 47, 5 (ibid., 171). 

103 Origen, Num. Hom. XI, 1,10 (trans. from Origéne, Homélies sur les Nombres, 
ed., L. Doutreleau, SC 442 [Paris, 1999], 20-2). See also Origen, Cels IV, 4, 4 (Origéne, 
Contre Celse, ed., M. Borret, SC 138 [Paris, 1968], 298-9); Rom. Com. IV (PG 14:983 
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Eusebios of Caesarea argues along the same lines, claiming that the 
Christians are the rightful heirs of Abraham’s divine promise and that 
Isaac “is exhibited as the successor both to his father’s knowledge of 
God and to divine favor” and therefore is the Chosen One.’ Diodoros 
of Tarsus (d. ca. 390) confirms this notion and makes Ishmael the 
figure of the Jews and Isaac that of the Christians.’* 

Replacing the older with the younger is repeated in two other pairs 
of brothers prefiguring the genealogy of Christ (Matt. 1:2-3)—Jacob 
and Esau (Gen. 25:24~26) and Phares and Zara (Gen. 38:29-30)— 
who are implicitly linked to the idea of the two covenants. The in 
utero movements of Esau and Jacob (”And the babes leaped within 
her’—Gen. 25:22), interpreted in rabbinic commentaries as attempts 
to kill each other,’ are the first hint of the struggle for dominance. 
The younger figure’s supremacy over the elder appears in the divine 
announcement to Rebecca, who learns that her children will generate 
two different “peoples” and “nations.” Being a negative, wicked, and 
excessive man, Esau will be supplanted and dominated by his younger 
brother, Jacob, who is just and righteous.'” 

The New Testament follows the paradigm of the younger brother 
being loved by God. Accordingly, Christian exegesis relegates 
the older Esau to a secondary place. Origen articulates this most 
eloquently: 


Those who are not first-born by birth, are thus raised to the rank of first- 
born. [...] Does this not teach us that those who are held for first-born 
before God, are not those who are first-born in terms of bodily birth but 
those of whom God has recognized the spiritual disposition, deciding 
therefore to raise them to the rank of first-born? It was thus, by a divine 
decision, that Jacob, the younger, became the first-born and received the 
blessings attached to the right of seniority.” 


A-C; 1142 B); Ier. Hom. I, 5; 20, 6 (Homeélies sur Jérémie, ed., P. Nautin, SC 232 [Paris, 
1976], 202-3, 276-7). A similar idea is repeated by Ambrose of Milan, Apol. David 11 
(Ambrose. Apologie, 86-87), and Didymos the Blind, In Gen. XVI, 1-2 (Sur la Genése, 
eds., P. Nautin and L. Doutreleau, SC 244 [Paris, 1978], 200-1). 

4 Cf. Rom. 4:11; Eusebios, Praep. Evang. VII, 8, 22-25 (Eusebios, Preparation for 
the Gospel, I trans. E. Gifford [Eugene, 2002], 334). 

105 G 1397 (Petit, La chaine, III, 309). 

106 GenR 63, 6 (Genesis Rabbah, II, 353). 

107 GenR 60, 14: 63,8 8 (Genesis Rabbah, II, 327 and 353, respectively). 

18 Malachi |: 2-3 cited in Rom. 9:9-13. On this topic see also the comprehensive 
study of I. Yuval, Two Nations in Your Womb: Jews and Christians—Collateral Images 
(Tel-Aviv, 2000) (Hebrew). 

10 Origen, Num. Hom. III, 2, 2 (Origéne, Homeélies sur les Nombres, 78-81). 
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Eustathios of Antioch (d. before 337 [?]), whose exegesis has survived 
in a fragmentary chain, sees in the election of Jacob and the rejection 
of Esau the separation of Christians from Jews."° The two brothers, 
according to Eusebios of Emesa (ca. 300-359), are “two nations and 
two peoples. One is the slave of the one with good sense. Jacob is 
instructed by the Holy Spirit. He became the ‘cornerstone’ [Christ].”" 
Cyril of Alexandria insists several times on the status inversion between 
the senior and the junior, i.e., the Synagogue and the young Church." 

In practice, artists represented the twin birth according to the 
“realistic” scheme: Esau is hairy and Jacob, issuing from his mother’s 
womb, stretches out his left hand toward his brother’s heel (Fig. 9, 
color). The hair on Esau’s body represents the rejection of the dis- 
carded people (Esau = Israel), and the seizing of the heel indicates 
the predominance of the Chosen People (Jacob = the Christians) over 
those who have lost grace, as Eusebios of Caesarea emphasizes in a 
fragmentary chain.’ 

Phares-Zara is the other pair representing the theme of the younger 
one’s primacy. Their conception and birth (Gen. 38:26) are depicted 
in two scenes of the Octateuchs. The first shows Judah handing the 
pledges to a chastely clothed Tamar, belying the biblical text in which 
she pretends to be a harlot. The birth itself is represented according to 
the “realistic” scheme (Fig. 10, color).! 

Following the midrashic tradition in which Tamar’s act is perceived 
favorably,’ the “signet” and the “bracelets” indicating the royal func- 
tion of her descent and the staff referring to the royal Messiah," the 


110 Devreesse, Les anciens commentateurs, 55. 

"1 Tbid., 75. 

12 G 1386 (Petit, La chaine, III, 300). On this, see also Procopios (G 1391[ibid., 
304-5]). 

13 Vat. 747, fol. 46v (Weitzmann and Bernabd, Octateuch, 94, fig. 355). See also the 
illustrations in Ser., fol. 95v; Sm., fol. 38r; Vat. 746, fol. 89v (ibid., figs. 356-8). 

14 G 1398 (Petit, La chaine, III, 309). 

45 Vat. 747, fol. 59v (Weitzmann and Bernabd, Octateuch, 120, fig. 479). For addi- 
tional illustrations of the scene, see Ser., fol. 126r; Sm., fol. 51v; Vat. 746, fol. 119v 
(ibid., 119-20, figs. 480-2). A later hand added the pledges in Ser. and Vat. 746 (ibid., 
119). 

16 T Chron. 2:3-15; Ruth 4:18-22. 

N7 GenR 85, 9 (Genesis Rabbah, II, 212-13). See more on the favorable rabbinic 
attitude in the discussion of M. Petit, “Exploitations non bibliques des themes de 
Tamar et de Genése 38. Philon d’Alexandrie; textes et traditions juives jusqu’aux 
Talmudim,” in ALEXANDRINA: Hellénisme, judaisme et christianisme 4 Alexandrie. 
Mélanges offerts au P. Claude Mondésert (Paris, 1987), 76-115. 
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church fathers also legitimized her behavior. Origen maintains that 
the act was intended to impregnate Tamar, thus drawing a parallel to 
the mystery of Christ (Judah), who gave the Church innumerable doc- 
trines.''* Eusebios of Caesarea, too, sanctioned the woman’s adulterous 
act since it was motivated by the need to attain posterity and her wish 
to be among the friends of God, even though she was a stranger. God, 
recompensing her virtue, gave her twins.'’? Even more cogent is Ephrem 
the Syrian’s exegesis, which not only imbues the adulterous act with 
sacrality, but also sanctified its messianic message.’”° He maintains that 
since Tamar saw Judah as the ancestor of Christ, she “stole” his seed 
in order to save humanity and generate the Christological genealogy.” 
Ephrem’s writings evidently refer to Matt. 1:3, where Tamar vouches 
for the authenticity of Christ’s Davidic line: “And Judas begat Phares 
and Zara of Tamar.” In effect, it is Judah’s pledge—the staff—a royal 
symbol mentioned in Jewish literature, which heralds the coming of 
Christ from the line of Phares.’ 

The Eastern exegetes also dealt with the brothers’ rivalry, namely, 
the younger brother supplanting the elder one. Eusebios of Caesarea 
found the answer to the dual reference in the symbolism of the scarlet 
thread; the twins are the two types of alliances: Phares is the figure of 
the New Alliance and the Church,’” whereas Zara represents the Jew- 
ish people living under the Law.’ For Origen, the scarlet thread signi- 
fies “the sacred blood which spurts forth from his side [Christ’s] by the 
wound of the lance,”'* a metaphor found later in Cyril of Alexandria.’ 


48 Origen, Ct. Hom. Il, 7, 16 (Origen: The Song of Songs, 147-8). 

19 Eusebios, Quaest. evang. ad Steph. VII (PG 22:909-10). 

2 On the contribution of rabbinic sources in Ephrem’s exegesis, see T. Kronholm, 
“Holy Adultery: The Interpretation of the Story of Judah and Tamar (Gen. 38) in 
the Genuine Hymns of Ephraem Syrus (ca. 306-373),” Orientalia Suecana 40 (1991): 
149-65, esp. 150. 

21 Ephrem, Virg. XXII, 19-20 (Des Heiligen Ephraem des Syrers Hymnen de Virgini- 
tate, ed., E. Beck, CSCO 223 [Louvain, 1962], 70). 

2 Justin, Dial. cum Trypho LXXXVI, 6 (Justin Martyr, 184). 

23 A fragmentary chain attributed to Origen makes Tamar the figure of the Church 
(G 1838 [Petit, La chaine, IV, 202]). 

4 Eusebios, Quaest. evang. ad Steph. VII, 5-6 (PG 22:908-9). Ambrose pursues 
Eusebios’s argument, and develops the exegetical meaning of the twins’ birth (which 
is to be understood as a mystery) as prematurely referring to the lives of two peoples 
(Expositio Evang. Secundum Lucam III, 17-29 [L’Evangile de saint Luc, 128-36]; Apol. 
David 11 [Ambrose, Apologie, 86-9]). 

®5 Origen, Hom. Lev., VIII, 10 (trans. from Origéne, Homélies sur Lévitique, ed., 
M. Borret, SC 287 [Paris, 1981], 48-51). 

26 G 1843 (Petit, La chaine, IV, 204). 
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The birth of Phares may be explained by the “breach of the closure,” 
where a “new people” will wear out the closure of the Law. Thus, the 
two figures embody the eternal value of the Christological message, 
representing the true Law, the prefiguration of Christ’s coming, and 
the establishment of His Church.’”’ 

The Christian texts throw light on the artistic choice of the “real- 
istic” childbearing scheme in the case of Tamar’s twins. The image 
emphasizes the double birth and, through it, the testimony of Christ’s 
ancestors. In this context it should be observed that this scene is pre- 
ceded in the same miniature by the scene of Tamar showing Judah 
the pledges. The “concrete” facts represented by the pledges, together 
with the birth, testify to the “veracity” of this birth, thus confirming 
Christ’s genealogy. 

The reading of the Christian texts mentioning the above fraternal 
pairs, who represent first and foremost the binomial Law-Faith or 
Jews-Christians, elucidates the choice of the “realistic” iconographical 
birth formula. These are two opposed communities, in which the young 
Church is given primacy over its senior, the Synagogue. The Eastern 
fathers therefore linked the theme of the firstborn being replaced by 
his cadet with the notion of the younger Christian assuming dominion 
over the older Jew. In fact, the exegetical approach reverses de facto 
not only the situation where the younger supplants the older, but also 
their roles. Isaac, Verus Israel, becomes the father of Christianity and 
the Jewish people become Vetus Israel.!”* It should be noted, however, 
that apart from the images of Isaac and Ishmael, and Phares and Zara, 
nowhere in the illuminations are there pictorial clues to this theologi- 
cal juxtaposition.” 


IV. CoNCLUSIONS 


In concluding our investigation of the typological contribution of 
female biblical images conveying Christian truths, it is important, 
above all, to point out that the essential elements in the analysis of 


27 M. Petit, “Figures de PAncien Testament: Tamar,” Cahiers de Biblia Patristica 
2 (1989): 143-57. 

128 M. Simon, Verus Israél, Etude sur les relations entre chrétiens et juifs dans 
Empire romain, 135-425 (Paris, 1948). 

2 The existence of theological polemics against Judaism, absent however from 
visual art, was observed by E. Revel-Neher, The Image of the Jew in Byzantine Art 
(Oxford, 1992), 111-3. 
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the material demanded a comprehensive reading of illuminated manu- 
scripts from the middle Byzantine era, the typological interpretation 
of the Bible, the input of midrashic literature, religious currents and, 
to a lesser degree, Byzantine imperial doctrines. Although this seemed 
somewhat daunting at the beginning, the relatively homogeneous 
character of the manuscripts greatly facilitated the task, permitting 
us to draw some general conclusions. However, given the fact that 
the manuscripts were most probably intended for a small and limited 
male audience, it is necessary to consider carefully the implications 
that may be drawn from this analysis. 

More often than not, the images function as visual commentar- 
ies rather than illustrations. Many of the deviations from the biblical 
text and pictorial traditions result from the typological and allegori- 
cal guidelines dictated by Byzantine thinking, and from the Christian 
notion of the people of the Bible. The analysis indeed confirms the 
centrality of the exegetical background of biblical iconography. 

The images do not offer a unilateral and limited vision, but a diver- 
sified picture of Byzantine culture in a period when art, notably illu- 
minated manuscripts, were of great importance. The apparent attempt 
of the artists to convey precise biblical-theological concepts held dear 
to the Byzantines, specifically those regarding its female figures, led 
to a nuanced art that interpreted these images as exhibiting varying 
degrees of post-iconoclastic Orthodox notions. 


A. On Virginity and Motherhood 


The key to understanding the illuminations discussed here lies in the 
typological approach, and in the intimate relationship between images 
and texts. The figures of Sarah and Bathsheba are silent yet forceful 
recipients of the divine announcement of their conception. The figure 
of Eve, and the artist’s concern to desexualize her body (what I call the 
“quasi-ascetic” appearance) by eliminating any such suggestive traits, 
may be grouped with the first two. Moreover, the prophetic style of 
the narrative alludes not to the physical process of conception, but 
to its spiritual dimension. This approach is reinforced by rendering 
the key typological figures in Byzantine theological thought—Isaac 
and Solomon—through “Christianized” birthing, which emulates the 
Nativity and thereby endorses, through Marian parallels, the abstract 
idea of Christ’s humanity and the promise of redemption. The new 
images, devised most probably in the aftermath of Iconoclasm to meet 
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the needs of a society striving to emphasize spirituality, enhance the 
biblical teaching of Christ’s Incarnation and offer a visualization using 
the typological-Christological approach. 

Firmly anchored in patristic exegesis, these scenes reflect the bat- 
tle waged over images in the troubled post-iconoclastic period of the 
eighth and ninth centuries, and reflect theological changes in Byzan- 
tine society. The Old Testament figures were meant to shed light on 
the miraculous character of the Incarnation, and possibly also to pro- 
vide an argument against the iconoclasts.!° 

One of the most powerful iconodule advocates that gave exceptional 
impetus to the cult of the Virgin with the demise of Iconoclasm was 
the patriarch Photios.’*! In this regard, his Sermon XVII, “On the 
Inauguration of the Image of the Virgin,” in which Mary’s virginity 
and motherhood are closely related is enlightening: “A Virgin with a 
Child reclining in her arms for our salvation is a Christian mystery. 
She is both mother and virgin at the same time, but no shame to either 
condition. Through art we see a lifelike imitation of her.” 

Joli Kalavrezou has shown that the growing cult of the Virgin 
appears to be the reason for replacing the term theotokos, used until 
the end of the seventh century, with meter theou, which appeared after 
the dispute over the images.’*? Emphasis on the Virgin’s motherhood 
is attested in many contemporary works of art representing Christ 
from the Incarnation and until the Crucifixion, thus reinforcing the 
notion regarding His human nature.'’* Visual expressions of the special 
devotion to the Virgin increased considerably in all strata of society 
at this time.’ 


30 This well-known argument of the iconodules, used in their polemics with the 
iconoclasts, has been accepted since the Council of 787; A. Grabar, L’iconoclasme byz- 
antin. Le dossier archéologique (Paris, 19987), 191, note 52. 

31 R. Cormack, Writing in Gold: Byzantine Society and Its Icons (London, 1985), 
143-58. 

2 Tbid., 149. 

133 |. Kalavrezou, “Images of the Mother: When the Virgin Mary Became Meter 
Theou,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers 44 (1990): 168-70. 

134 Grabar, L’iconoclasme byzantin, 247-8, 302-3; C. Walter, “Christological Themes 
in the Byzantine Marginal Psalters from the Ninth to the Eleventh Centuries,” Revue 
des études byzantines 44 (1986): 269-87; Brubaker, Vision and Meaning, 281-307, 
404-6. 

35 Cormack, Writing in Gold, 165-76. See also Mother of God: Representations 
of the Virgin in Byzantine Art (exhibition catalogue, Benaki Museum, Athens), ed., 
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The influence of early Jewish literary sources on these scenes is rela- 
tively limited, thus corroborating the accepted notion of their lesser 
weight in middle Byzantine manuscripts.” As in the case of the spo- 
radic, non-systematic transmission of midrashic elements to early 
Christian art,’ there is no cogent answer in the current state of the 
Jewish iconographic material to assess the precise way in which they 
came to influence post-iconoclastic images. They most probably made 
some inroads into Byzantine iconography through the exegesis of the 
Eastern fathers.’ 


B. Anti-Jewish Polemics 


The idea of Christian superiority over Judaism, as expressed in birthing 
images, may seem somewhat anachronistic in light of the Jews’ social 
status in the middle Byzantine period. Although considered second- 
class citizens, they were nevertheless citizens of the empire. Sporadically 
forced to convert (for example, during the reign of Basil I; 867-886),!” 
they were tolerated and integrated fully into the Byzantine social fab- 
ric. In fact, they enjoyed a legal status and benefitted from its pro- 
tection.” Jews were allowed to frequent existing synagogues and to 
practice their liturgy freely; although the building of new synagogues 
was forbidden, the prohibition was not always enforced.'*! Moreover, 


M. Vassilaki (Athens, 2000); Images of the Mother of God: Perceptions of the Theotokos 
in Byzantium, ed., idem (Ashgate, 2005). 

36 Weitzmann and Bernabd, Octateuch, 321-2. 

87 K, Kogman-Appel, “Bible Illustration and the Jewish Tradition,” in Williams, 
Imaging the Bible, 61-96, esp. 95-6. 

38 However, indirect Jewish textual imprints can be found in specific cases, as, for 
instance, in the illustration of Rahab’s story (Judges 2-3) in contemporary illuminated 
manuscripts (M. Meyer, “Harlot or Penitent? The Image of Rahab in Byzantine Illu- 
minated Manuscripts,” Ars Judaica 2 [2006]: 25-34). 

9 Homilies of Photios, 151-52. 

4 It should be mentioned that during the fifth and sixth centuries, the Jewish 
community was legally recognized and its religious cult officially protected (A. Sharf, 
“Jews in Byzantium,” in idem, Jews and Other Minorities in Byzantium [Ramat Gan, 
1995], 56). 

41 This state of affairs corresponds to earlier imperial policy toward the Jews in 
Byzantium. In 632, Heraclius ordered all Byzantine Jews to convert; they were per- 
secuted under Leo III when a similar decree concerning the Jews was issued by this 
emperor in 721/2. In both instances, the enforcement of the imperial decrees was 
only sporadic and very limited. Basil I, following the example of Leo and Heraclius, 
attempted, probably in 874, to convert the Jews by force, with the same limited results 
as his predecessors. A few Jews converted, but they returned to Judaism as quickly as 
they could. Emperor Leo VI annulled his father’s decree (Sharf, “Jews in Byzantium,” 
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there is evidence that their social involvement with gentiles was appre- 
ciable and they did not suffer from any restrictions on employment or 
any other economic activity.” 

The discrepancy between the relatively tolerant Byzantine attitude 
toward the Jews and the persistence of polemical theological texts 
accompanying the biblical images may be resolved not only by the 
fact that exegetical chains compiled before the sixth century continued 
to accompany illuminations in the ninth to thirteenth centuries,’ but 
also in what Guy Stroumsa characterizes as “anti-Judaism as a Chris- 
tian discourse of self-definition” (in contrast to the social dimension 
reflecting conflicts between Jews and Christians).’* He observes that 
the background of the Christian-Jewish polemics in early Christianity 
was meant, inter alia, to strengthen the faith or the self-confidence of 
those already converted, rendering the Contra Judaeos literature a tool 
for building and affirming group-identity in early Christianity.'* 

Greek anti-Jewish polemical treatises abounding in the pre- and post- 
iconoclastic periods continued to serve the Byzantines in the internal 
discussion of their faith; some of the writings bear a missionary char- 
acter.’ Moreover, even before Iconoclasm,’ and more pronouncedly 
after its demise, anti-Jewish polemics were often exacerbated by the 
anti-iconoclastic discourse, in which the anti-Jewish rhetoric some- 
times obscured the anti-iconoclastic notions. An enlightening example 


56-66, 68). On the attitude of the Macedonian emperors toward the Jews, see also 
idem, “The Vision of Daniel as a Byzantine-Jewish Historical Sources,” in Jews and 
Other Minorities, 119-35, esp. 132-3. 

12 ‘The Jews were only prohibited from making transactions on lands owned by the 
Church, and they could testify before a court only in matters regarding Jews (Sharf, 
“Jews in Byzantium,” 58, 66-71). 

183 See above, 974 and note 28. 

4 G, Stroumsa, “From Anti-Judaism to Antisemitism in Early Christianity?” 
in Contra Iudaeos: Ancient and Medieval Polemics between Christians and Jews, eds., 
O. Limor and G. Stroumsa (Tiibingen, 1996), 3. More specifically, on the role the 
Jews played in the turbulent seventh and early eighth centuries, and on anti-Jew- 
ish polemics, see A. Cameron, “Byzantines and Jews: Some Recent Work on Early 
Byzantium,” Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies 20 (1996): 249-74, with expanded 
bibliography. 

45 Ibid., 18. 

46 §. Krauss, The Jewish-Christian Controversy from the Earliest Times to 1789, I: 
History (Tiibingen, 1995), 61-6. 

7” The association between Jews and iconoclasts is articulated, for example, in the 
Acts of the Second Council of Nicaea in 787, where the iconoclasts are described 
as “godless Jews and enemies of truth” (Cameron, “Byzantines and Jews,” 269, note 
80). 
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can be found in Photios’s above-mentioned Sermon XVII, which was 
delivered by the Patriarch before two emperors, the court, clergy, and 
congregation of the Hagia Sophia cathedral: 


Look at the beauty and brightness [i.e. the icon of the Virgin] of which 
the church had been deprived. That was the action of an insolent Jewish 
hand, an act of hatred.... The destruction of icons comes from uncon- 
trolled and foul hatred. Those people stripped the church, the Bride of 
Christ, of her ornaments, and wounded and scarred her, and wanted to 
leave her naked, unsightly and wounded—imitating Jewish madness.‘* 


It is not surprising, then, that images associating Jews and iconoclasts 
occur concurrently in contemporary illuminated Psalters; through 
caricatural and grotesque facial features, both groups become inter- 
mittently assimilated and virulently attacked.'” 

Concluding the theme of the binomial firstborn-cadet (rejected- 
chosen), which is closely linked to the idea of Christian superiority 
over Judaism, we can reasonably assume that it was used to affirm 
post-iconoclast orthodox self-definition in the face of groups such 


as iconoclasts or Jews who refused to adhere to iconodule/Christian 
ideals. 


C. Patronage and Audience 


A confusing factor in the picture we are trying to reconstruct is not 
only the spotty character of the extant and comparative visual mate- 
rial, but also the problem regarding how the audience and the biblical 
figures are connected. Although the Byzantines attached importance 
to literacy and culture,” and elementary education was by and large 
probably available, literacy was not widespread.'*! The group that pro- 


“48 Trans. by Cormack, Writing in Gold, 149-50. 

“4 Corrigan, Visual Polemics, 59-61; idem, “The Jewish ‘Satyr’ in the Ninth-Century 
Byzantine Psalters,” in Hellenistic and Jewish Arts, Interaction, Tradition and Renewal, 
ed., A. Ovadiah (Tel Aviv, 1998), 351-68; Brubaker, Vision and Meaning, 262-79, 
where the author links the anti-Jewish miniatures in Paris gr. 510 to contemporary 
missionary and conversion campaigns. 

150 N. Wilson, Scholars of Byzantium (London, 1973). 

1 On Byzantine literacy, see R. Browning, “Literacy in the Byzantine World,” 
BMGS 4 (1978): 39-54; M. Mullett, “Aristocracy and Patronage in the Literary Circles 
of Comnenian Constantinople,” in The Byzantine Aristocracy, IX to XIII Centuries: 
Papers of the 16th Spring Symposium of Byzantine Studies, Edinburgh, March 1982, ed., 
M. Angold, B.A.R. International Series 221 (Oxford, 1984), 173-201; ideam, “Writing 
in Early Mediaeval Byzantium,” in The Uses of Literacy in Early Mediaeval Europe, ed., 
R. McKitterick (Cambridge, 1990), 156-85. See also D. Reinsch, “Women’s Literature 
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fessed an active interest in literature was even smaller.” The Bible was 
known to everyone, yet few would page through an illustrated manu- 
script. Moreover, the production of an illuminated book required a 
large sum of money,’*’ so we must assume that the owners of the illu- 
minated manuscripts, who were literate and had the means to com- 
mission such books, were confined to a small, well-versed upper class. 
The books were probably produced in Constantinople by imperial or 
monastic command, implying the homogeneous character of the audi- 
ence, which hailed from the same cultural milieu and shared the same 
interests. 

What exactly were these interests, and to what extent were the 
patrons of the books involved in their contents? Let us first address 
the second question. Only in a few instances was there a close link 
between the illustrations and their readership. Nevertheless, it is obvi- 
ous that the richness of the images and their polyvalent meaning is to 
be accredited to someone affiliated with the Church. The same pro- 
found knowledge of Christian exegesis that was translated into images 
applies to the Octateuchs, which were all produced in the dynamic 
cultural climate of the imperial court in the middle Byzantine era. As 
a matter of fact, the Seraglio manuscript was commissioned by Isaac 
Porphyrogennetos (ca. 1007-1060/61), son of Alexios I Komnenos 
and apparently a member of the imperial family.** Other manuscripts 
yield much less information about the patron’s identity. It is even 
more difficult to assess the nature of the patron’s intervention in the 
contents of the manuscript; he was not always the source of ideas, 
much less of the details of a work. Therefore, we probably have to 
attribute the invention of images to the scribes and artists rather than 
to the patrons of the manuscripts. 

Whatever the forces behind the illustrations may have been, there 
is no doubt that their involvement reflected not only the biblical nar- 
rative, but also the powerful pictorial expressions of fundamental 


in Byzantium?—The Case of Anna Komnene,” in Anna Komnene and Her Times, ed., 
T. Gouma-Peterson (New York, 2000), 83-105. 

1 R, Cormack, “Aristocratic Patronage of the Arts in 11th- and 12th-Century Byz- 
antium,” in Byzantine Aristocracy, 158-72 (repr. idem, The Byzantine Eye: Studies in 
Art and Patronage (London, 1989]); idem, Writing in Gold, 179-214. 

153 N, Wilson, “Books and Readers in Byzantium,” in Byzantine Books and Book- 
men, 1-15, esp. 1-4. 

154 Weitzmann and Bernabd, Octateuch, 334-7. 

55 Cormack, “Aristocratic Patronage,” 166-8. 
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notions meant to enlarge and enrich the audience’s understanding of 
the text. The female figures discussed above illustrate poignantly and 
evocatively paramount Christian truths: salvation and the mystery of 
the Incarnation intermingle with Mary’s virginity and the emphasis 
on her motherhood. The overall purpose of new images, drawing on 
older pictorial traditions, is clear—to make Christian dogmas palpa- 
ble and to challenge those whose views were not in agreement with 
Orthodoxy. Indeed, the female images are most frequently expressions 
of then popular theological and spiritual ideals, rarely giving way to 
glimpses of reality.’ The illustrations, resembling other domains of 
Byzantine art,’ allow the patrons of these works to articulate their 
private devotion and translate the salutary promise into visual terms. 

One can argue along more general lines that the prismic nature of 
the biblical female was used prudently. Whoever the patrons, donors, 
or recipients of the manuscripts were, the images had a triple scope. 
Not only were they intended to disseminate Christian dogmas, but the 
specific selection of these figures corresponded in many ways to the 
post-iconoclastic struggle that Orthodox believers continued to wage 
in order to affirm their identity, and the illuminated word, drawing 
image and beholder into a close union, presents the female figure as 
a source of reflection on the place of humankind in the universe and 
its Christian salvation. 


56 This aspect is largely discussed in my book, An Obscure Portrait: Imaging the 
Everyday Life of Byzantine Women (London, 2009), esp. 298-309. 

157 See, e.g, A. Cutler, “Art in Byzantine Society: Motive Forces of Byzantine 
Patronage,” Jahrbuch der dsterreichischen Byzantinistik 31/2 (1981): 759-87. 
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ben Moses, Tobias, 383, 725-27, 731, 
734, 739, 746-47, 748n83, 751, 756 

ben Moshe Begi, Yose, 713 

ben Moshe Qalgish, Elnatan, 676, 
689-90, 693, 696 

ben Natan, Eliezer (rabbi), 312 

ben Natan, Yeshu’a, 334-35 

ben Paltiel, Ahima‘az [the Chronicle/ 
Scroll of], 4, 90-91, 93-94, 223, 244, 
281, 283, 285, 295, 331, 434, 912-13, 
941, 948n105, 953, 961, 962n47 

ben Reuben, Jacob 226, 231, 236, 383, 
727, 733-34, 747, 943, 946 

ben Sa‘adyah Har’ar, Nathan, 696 

ben Salomo, Yerahmeel, 961 

ben Sason, Abraham, 286 

ben Shalom Ashkenazi, Joseph, 682-83, 
692, 697n149 

ben Shlomo ben Tsadigq, Isaac, 716 

ben Solomon, Menahem, 654-55 

ben Ya’akov ibn Polia, Shem Tov, 115, 
117 

ben Yehiel, Nathan, 235 

ben Yitzhak, Hayim (rabbi), 304 

ben Yitzhak, Moshe (rabbi), 303 

ben Yose, Yose, 44 

Benjamin of Tudela, 72, 105-07, 
108n15, 111n22, 114, 223-25, 227, 
231, 237-38, 240, 242, 253, 255, 
287-88, 290-91, 745n74, 889 

Benjamin the Jew, 717 

Benjamin, Anba (bishop of Alexandria), 
907 

Bestes, Theodoros, 196 

birabi Shefatya, Amittai 330-31, 335 

Borkluce, 611 

Bryennios, Joseph, 126 

Bryennios, Sakkelios, 598-99 

Bulgars, 92 
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Cabasilas, 598-99 

Camariotes, Matthew, 716 

Caracalla, Emperor, 158, 162, 164, 
181, 205 

Cassiodor, 483-84, 958 

Catacalo, Gabriele, 252 

Celsus, 543, 766 

Chalcidonian, 856-57, 862n80, 863-64, 
893-94 

Chilperic, King, 910 

Chionai, 548, 597-98, 600-10 

Chioniades, George, 716 

Chionios, 114, 598-602, 608 

Chomatianos, Demetrios, 226 

Choniates, Michael (metropolitan 
of Athens), 230, 889 

Choricius of Gaza, 412 

Christopher, protasecretis, 878 

Chrysokokkes, George, 716 

Chrysokokkes, Michael, 716 

Chrysostom, John, 53, 55, 319, 329, 
427, 434, 535, 538, 541, 544n33, 555, 
558-59, 561, 563, 575, 785, 787-88, 
855, 957 

Cicero, Marcus Tullius, 964-66 

Cirnichioti, Callo, 251 

Claudius, Emperor, 153-54, 260, 265, 
268, 934, 946 

Clement of Alexandria, 444, 765, 807, 
811, 984 

Comtino, Mordehai, 712-16, 720, 739, 
741 

Constantine I, Emperor, 20, 23-29, 34, 
68, 108, 137-38, 142, 158-59, 163, 
165, 168-69, 171, 272, 404, 409, 444, 
539, 631, 731, 779, 785, 786n28, 792, 
802, 928, 933n46 

Constantine II, Emperor, 171 

Constantine V, Emperor, 147 

Constantine VII, Emperor, 94, 96, 
138, 966 

Constantine VIII, Emperor, 872 

Constantine IX Monomachos, Emperor, 
142, 208 

Constantine X Dukas, Emperor, 209 

Constantine of Antioch, 438, 443, 473, 
482, 509, 516, 532 

Constantine the Jew, Saint, (Life of), 
241, 547n42, 881, 917 

Constantius, Emperor, 165 

Cosmas and Damian, Saints, 890 

Cyril of Alexandria, 436, 484, 523, 987, 
989, 990 
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Cyril of Jerusalem, 35n51, 538, 821, 976, 
978 
Cyril of Scythopolis, 436 


Daniel, 427-28, 430, 505, 507n28, 
783-84, 873, 925n13, 943, 981 
David, King, 137-38, 626n26, 782, 
783n17, 783n19, 785, 826, 873-74, 
927, 930, 947 
Davidic line / House of David, 32-34, 
61, 741, 786, 806, 817, 820-24, 827, 
990 
in art, 403-04, 477, 482, 507n28, 
969-70, 979-82, 983n82, 984-86 
de Starsoldo, Bartholomeo, 251 
Delmedigo, Elijah, 703 
Didymos the Blind, 976, 980 
Diodoros of Tarsus, 988 
Donnolo, Shabbetai, 284, 289, 883, 
920, 940 


Edom, 924, 926-27, 930-35, 939-44, 
947-49 

Edomites, 64, 924-25, 927, 929-30, 
934, 940, 942, 943n81, 949 
See also Idumea, Rome (Index of 

Places) 

Egeria, 321, 433 

Elazar, 284, 946-47 

Eleazar of Modiin (rabbi), 451 

Elias of Heliopolis (Life of), 917 

Elias the Younger (Life of ), 918, 920 

Elias (lawyer), 710 

Elisha/Elissaios, 714-15 

Ephrem the Syrian, Saint, 435, 614, 835, 
976, 990 

Epiphanios, 976, 981n67 

Epiphanius of Salamis, 34, 411, 445, 773 

Erviga, 638 

Esau, 22, 53, 663, 923-28, 930-31, 
942n77, 943-45, 949, 988-89 
See also Edom, Edomites 

Eusebios (Eusebius) of Caesarea, 24n18, 
27, 137, 142, 433, 543, 782, 799, 856, 
985n92, 986, 988-90 

Eusebios of Emesa, 989 

Eustathios of Antioch, 989 

Eustathios of Thessalonica, 209-10, 224 

Eve, 974-977, 983n79, 992 


Fredegar, 79, 278 


Gabriel (archangel), 978 
Gaius, 931-35, 946 
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Galmidi, Moses, 239 

Gamaliel VI, 36, 161, 163, 172, 939n64 

Gaon, Yehudai, 333 

Gemistos Pletho, George, 130 

Genesios, 591 

George the Monk (Georgios Monachos), 
591, 778n5, 779, 784n22, 785, 787-89, 
791, 793, 796-97 

Germain of Constantinople, 592 

Gikatilla, Joseph, 681-83, 696, 701 

Glykas, Michael, 788 

Goliath, 321, 831-32, 874 

Grammaticus, Leo, 860-61, 864 

Gratian, Emperor, 169 

Gregentios, Saint (archbishop of 
Taphar), 547, 879-80, 886, 905-06, 
916-17 

Gregorios of Agrigento (Life of ), 876, 
897 

Gregory I, Pope, 85, 98, 205, 275, 280, 
877 

Gregory of Nazianzus, 324 

Gregory of Nicaea, 214, 216-217, 877 

Gregory of Nyssa, 51, 411-12, 484, 501 

Gregory of Tours, 908, 910 

Gregory the Sinaite, 719 


ha-Bavli, Shlomoh, 91 

ha-Cohen Ashkenazi, Moshe, 702-03 

Hacohen, Pinhas, 332 

Hadassi, Judah/Yehuda, 124, 383, 656, 
728n17, 734-35, 740, 743, 755n112, 
965 

Hadrian, Emperor, 155-56, 155-56, 
783n17, 790-91 

Hagar, 522, 984-85, 987 

ha-Ikriti, Shemaryah, 117, 121, 701, 753 

ha-Kallir, Eleazar 331-32, 335, 626 

ha-Kohen, Shemuel, 304 

Haman, 174, 321-22, 830-37, 841 

Hananel (rabbi), 284, 295, 913-14 

HaNasi, Yehuda, 320 

HaPaytan, Yehudah, 318-19, 332-35 

Hasdai (Hisdai) ibn Shaprut, 95, 285, 914 

ha-Zagen, Isaac (R"I), 653n32 

Hedweta, 334n30 

Hegesippus, 807, 809, 811, 814, 815n38, 
816n40, 818-20, 822-24, 827, 957 

Helena, 95, 138, 272, 731, 933n46 

Heliodorus (magician), 280 

Heraclius, Emperor, 3n5, 40, 62-63, 76, 
78-86, 95, 126, 139-40, 207, 278-79, 
546, 793n59, 859n65, 865n85, 868, 
878, 893-94, 904-06, 994n141 
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Herban, 547, 569, 573, 575, 879, 880, 
886, 905-06, 916-17 

Hermopolitanus, Theodoros 
Scholasticus, 178-79, 182, 193, 194 

Herod, 388, 787, 805n16, 823 

Hippolytus, 430 

Honorius I, Pope, 278 

Honorius, Emperor, 165-66, 169, 
171-74, 273 

Hypatius of Ephesos, 414, 477 

Hyrcanus, 947 


Ibn al-Fagih, 310 

ibn Daud, Abraham, 729, 952, 962 

ibn Ezra, Abraham, 118, 122-23, 
687-88, 695n140, 729, 732, 735, 
753, 965 

ibn Moskoni, Judah, 118, 122-23 

ibn Solomon, Abram, 717 

Ignatius, 73, 92-93, 593 

Thera Melicha, 227 

Iohannes Vatatzes, Emperor, 207 

Irenaeus, 430, 772 

Isaac, 51n104, 52, 624, 942n77 
in art, 402-04, 412, 416, 421-23, 427, 

479, 481-84, 486-88, 507, 523, 978, 
983-988, 991-92 

Isaiah of Trani, 224n17 

Ishmael, 64, 663, 774, 941n73, 942n77, 
984-85, 987-88, 992 
Ishmaelites, 57, 656, 702, 744, 762 

Isidore of Seville, 426 

Ismael of Chios, 251 

Italiots, 395 

Italos, John, 498 


Jacob of Constantinople, 234 

Jacob of Serugh, 435 

Jacob, 317, 752n100, 823, 924-26, 929, 
936-37, 942n77, 943-44 
in art, 440, 988-89 

Jacobites, 75, 857n56, 857n57, 862n76 

James, Saint, 806-22, 873 

Jasin, Anbal, 303n33 

Jerome, 51, 55, 426, 772, 808n23, 
810n27, 956 

Jesus, 28, 34, 53, 56, 84, 142, 145, 268, 
413, 419, 422, 436-38, 463, 471, 491, 
505, 515, 556n9, 599, 602, 621, 698, 
719, 730-31, 743, 770, 779, 781, 
785-88, 796, 800n5, 803n12, 806-07, 
808n23, 810-11, 813-14, 819n47, 
820-21, 823-24, 825n61, 856, 876, 
902-03, 907, 929, 931, 932n42, 
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933-34, 945-47, 953, 957-58, 967, 
976, 983, 986 
in art, 509, 519, 521 
in piyyut and Aramaic poetry, 321-24, 
830, 831n10, 832-36, 838, 840 

Johanan (rabbi), 410 

Johannes of Gaza, 445-46 

John II Komnenos, Emperor, 223 

John V (patriarch of Jerusalem), 147 

John VII Kantakuzenos, Emperor, 582, 
710, 879 

John VIII, Pope, 959 

John of Damascus, 477, 773-74, 976 

John the Grammarian, 477 

Jonathan (rabbi), 633 

Joseph (exarch), 714-15 

Joseph Dhu Nuwas, King, 60-61, 310 

Josephus, Flavius, 106, 122, 259, 266, 341, 
442, 443n130, 511, 762, 774, 819n47, 
924, 946, 953, 956-60, 964-68 
Antiquitates Judaicorum, 152, 785, 

811, 818, 875, 928, 953, 956 

Bellum Judaicum, 953, 958, 964 

Judah and Tamar, 989-991 

Judas Iscariot, 592, 788, 934 

Julian the Apostate, 33n45, 804n14 

Julian, Emperor, 18n2, 150, 156, 175, 
629, 631, 768, 795 

Justin Martyr, 430, 514, 818, 824n59, 
911 

Justin, Emperor, 61, 167-68 

Justinian I, Emperor, 56-57, 61, 70, 93, 
133-35, 139, 140, 152, 159, 161-62, 
164-74, 176, 178, 180-83, 186, 189— 
192, 194, 201, 203-07, 215, 271, 274, 
361n33, 371-72, 381, 390, 631, 636- 
37, 771=73, 789, 791, 797, 866n92, 
867, 868n102, 894n3, 938-39 

Justinian II, Emperor, 146, 867-77 


Kalomiti, Aba, 114 

Kalomiti, Adoniah, 114 

Kalomiti, David, 114, 226, 239 

Karaites, 12, 101, 104, 107, 117, 122-25, 
129-30, 231, 303n31, 376, 380, 383, 
489, 597, 611n99, 723-58, 850n22, 
941n73 

Kedrenos, George, 778n5, 780, 785, 790, 
794, 796-97 

Khazars, 95 

Khomatianos, Demetrios (archbishop 
of Ochrida), 210 

Kittim/Kittite, 924, 927-28, 930-31, 934, 
939n67 
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Kokkinos, Philotheus (patriarch), 605 

Komnenos, Isaac (brother of John ID), 
223 

Kourkouas, John, 95 


Leo III, Emperor, 76, 80n39, 87,100, 
183, 201, 207, 280, 333, 785-86, 790, 
794, 845, 859-61, 863-65, 867, 869, 
878, 888, 894, 994n141 

Leo IV, Pope, 959 

Leo V, Emperor, 589, 593 

Leo VI, Emperor, 94, 177, 183-84, 186, 
207, 217, 242, 872,994n141 

Leo IX, Pope, 959 

Leon (Leo) of Catania (Life of), 280, 897 

Leontius of Naples, 266-67, 489, 561, 
570, 580 

Libanius, 32, 621 

Licinius, Emperor, 279, 900 

Livy (Titus Livius), 956 


Macarius (monk), 711 

Macrobius, 964-65 

Malalas, John, 778n4, 779, 783-84, 
787-88, 792-93, 797 

Mana (rabbi), 630 

Manasses, Constantine, 783n17, 784n22, 
789-90 

Manuel I Komnenos, Emperor, 141, 197, 
211, 247, 884 

Manuel IT Komnenos, Emperor, 252, 711 

Mark of Ephesus, 716 

Martina, 86 

Masliakh (rabbi), 235 

Maximus the Confessor, 73, 79-81, 
84-85, 97, 775, 877 

Meir of Rothenburg (rabbi), 302 

Melkite, 856-57, 861, 863 

Merovigians, 84 

Michael Dukas, Emperor, 192 

Michael II, 214, 216, 589, 591-93, 888 

Michael VIII Palaiologos, Emperor, 117, 
143, 231 

Michael the Syrian, 592, 856, 861 

Modestinus, 157-58, 647n11 

Mongols, 110-11, 129, 297, 300n13, 302, 
720 

Monophysite, 75, 584, 589, 770, 790, 
856-57, 861, 863-64, 868n107, 894 

Montanists, 87, 596, 790, 794, 859-61, 
866n93, 867, 894, 899-900 

Moschos, John, 793 

Mosconi, Yehuda, 964-66, 968 
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Moses, 133, 135, 137-38, 195, 213, 292, 
325-26, 383, 433, 435-36, 463, 491, 
494, 496, 498, 592, 603, 622, 715, 743, 
782-84, 803n12, 805n16, 873-74, 
907n45, 970, 983n82, 987 
in art, 458-59, 494-95, 505, 507-08, 

514 
Law of, 142, 317-18, 599, 765 

Moses/Moshe of Kiev/Rus’, 302 

Moshe of Kiev (rabbi), 309, 693-94, 696 

Muslims, 6, 12, 57, 64, 114, 210, 491, 
496, 546, 548, 597, 601, 602n67, 
605-06, 610, 655-57, 713, 730, 

744, 769, 775, 791, 795n67, 797, 848, 
852, 855, 858n63, 879, 896, 916-20, 
941n73, 959 


Nahmanidies (R. Moshe ben Nachman), 
652n27, 693, 702, 735, 737 

Nathan (prophet), 979-80 

Nebuchadnezzar, 831-32 

Nerva, Emperor, 156 

Nestor the Priest, 539 

Nicephorus (patriarch of 
Constantinople), 147, 590 

Nicephorus I, Emperor, 589 

Nicephorus II, Emperor, 295 

Nicephorus the Hesychast, 718 

Nicolaus-Nectrarius (abbot of Casole), 
289-90 

Nikon “Repent-Yourselves” Metanoeite 
(Life of), 209, 240, 889, 890, 918 

Nil of Rossano (Life of), 918-19 

Nilus of Sinai, Saint, 412 

Nimrod, 321, 832 


Obadiah (John) (proselyte), 288, 914-16 

Omar, 214 

Origen, 25, 30-31, 55, 372-73, 382, 
384, 430, 442, 543, 646, 801n5, 
819n47, 834, 978, 980, 984-85, 
987-88, 990 

Orkhan, Sultan, 602-03, 608 

Orosius, Paulus, 956 

Ottomans, 105n4, 110, 113, 128-29, 219, 
239, 597, 713, 738, 754n107, 851 

Ovadiah of Bertinoro, 233, 240 


Palamas, Gregory, 548, 600, 602-03, 719 

Palitel (rabbi), 283, 285, 941-42 

Pancratius/Pankratios (bishop of 
Taormina), 875-76, 897-99 

Patzes, 195 
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Paul, Saint, 24n20, 26, 138, 415, 441, 524, 


531n100, 649-50, 731, 773, 788, 
807n20, 833n17 
Paulicians, 589-90, 867-68 
Paulina, 928, 931, 944, 947-48 
Paulus, 157 
Pecules, Basil, 211-12 
Peter, Saint, 26, 415, 496, 731, 788, 
807, 899 
Pharaoh, 137, 321, 459, 785, 831-32 
Phares, 986, 988-91 
Philon (Philo Judaeus), 442 
Philotheus (patriarch of 
Constantinople), 605-09, 711 
Phocas, Emperor, 62, 73, 940 
Photios/Photius (patriarch), 92, 588, 
796, 801, 982-83, 995 
Pisida, George, 78n31, 567 
Planudes, Maximus, 230, 966 
Porphyrogenitos, Constantine 106, 914, 
966 
Porphyrogennetos, Isaac 
(son of Alexios I Komnenos), 997 
Proclus, 629-30 
Procopius of Gaza, 274, 323, 412 
Psellos, Michael, 182, 579, 891 
Ps-Hegesippus, 953, 956-59 
Psoma, Leo, 239 
Ps-Philo, 961 
Pulcheria, 41, 138 


Qurrah, Abu, 491, 498 


Raba, 841 

Rabbah, 841 

Rabbenu Tam (Jacob ben Meir), 302, 
309, 653 

Rabi Zeira, 841 

Radhanites, 242-43 

Rashi (Solomon Issaci), 121, 374, 
383n29, 651-53, 657, 735, 737, 753 

Rebecca, 988 

Rhabdas, Artabasdos, 712 

Roger Borsa, Duke of Apulia, 287, 291 

Roger II, King of Sicily, 238, 291n117, 
655 

Romaios, Eustathios, 192 

Romaniote/Romaniots, 4, 101, 103-06, 
110, 113, 115-17, 119-23, 125, 
127-31, 219, 394-97, 603, 710-11, 
713, 716, 720, 738, 758 

Romanos the Melodist, 53, 120, 324, 
326, 328-30, 335, 405, 613-28 
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Romanus/Romanos I Lecapenus, 
Emperor, 76, 94-95, 100, 207, 285, 
289, 311, 878, 914, 941n73 


Sadduceans, 173, 388 

Sallust, 964-65 

Salomon son of Abraham, 227 

Salvia, Cornelia, 181, 187, 205-06 

Samaritans, 30, 80, 81n41, 161, 167, 188, 
193, 247, 592-93, 789, 792, 866 

Samson, 416, 461, 784, 813, 983n82 

Samuel of Rossano, 293 

Samuel of Rus’, rabbi, 304 

Sarah, 430-31, 491, 977-79, 983-985, 
987, 992 

Scholasticus, Johannes, 196 

Scholasticus, Socrates, 50n103, 263-65, 
801, 802n9, 804n14 

Seljuks, 248, 597 

Septimius Severus, Emperor, 158 

Sergius, 73, 83, 85 

Severi, emperors, 155 

Severus of Minorca, 537, 908 

Shefatiah (rabbi), 91, 93-94, 244, 281 

Silvester I, Pope, 272, 287 

Sisera, 832, 837n30 

Solomon, 93, 137-38, 434, 970, 983-86, 
992 
Temple of, 53, 410, 433-34, 913 

Soranzo, Marino, 252 

Sozomen, 762, 801-03 

Stephanos, 193 

Stephen, Saint, 36n55, 433, 821, 909 

Strabo of Amaseia, 153 

Strymbakonas, Cartophilaxis, 598-99 

Studite, Theodore, 590 

Symmachus, 372-73, 394, 767 

Synkellos, George, 780, 783n17, 784, 
788 


Taku, Moshe (rabbi), 309 

Taphar/Zafar, 879, 905-07, 910-11 

Taronites, 602-04, 606, 608 

Tessaraontapéchys, 491 

Theodoius of the Cave Monastery of 
Kiev, 302 

Theodore (shipmaster), 243, 248 

Theodore of Mopsuestia, 443 

Theodoret of Chyrrus, 977 

Theodoros Angelos, Emperor, 207 

Theodosius (bishop of Oria), 282-83 

Theodosius I, Emperor, 41n71, 161-63, 
170-72, 174-76, 263, 408, 877, 938-39 
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Theodosius IJ, Emperor, 41, 159-61, 
163-64, 167, 171-74, 176, 322, 
361n33, 826n61 

Theophanes Continuatus, 89, 214, 216 

Theophanes of Nicaea, 578, 582, 710, 
713 

Theophanes the Confessor, 41n73, 87, 
147, 310, 780, 783n17, 785, 786n29, 
789-97, 854n43, 859-61, 864, 865n85, 
868, 888 
Theophanes Continuatus, 89, 214, 216 

Theophilos, 143-44, 146 

Timarion, 890 

Timothy of Constantinople, 588 

Trajan, Emperor, 153, 261, 821 

Triklinios, Demetrios, 966 


Valens, Emperor, 165, 172 

Valentinian I, Emperor, 165, 172 

Valentinian III, Emperor, 167 

Vespasian, Emperor, 164, 214, 787, 
791n53, 803n12, 811, 818, 819n48, 
821-25, 827, 828n64, 964 

Virgin Mary, 41, 145, 325, 327- 28, 
509, 519, 521, 614, 710, 788, 794, 
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830, 831n10, 834, 840, 876, 880, 928, 
929n32, 976, 978-79, 986, 993, 998 
Vladimir, Prince, 302 
von Harff, Arnold, 240 


Xenos, 710 


Yannai, 53, 61, 318, 326, 328-30, 332, 
335, 443, 445, 450n142, 453, 613, 
615-23, 625-28, 939 

Yazid Il, Caliph, 147, 491 

Yohanan (rabbi), 318 

Yom Tobh, Jacob, 716 

Yoshiyahu, 334 


Zara, 988-991 

Zepho, 928-31, 939n67, 943 

Zerah the Ethiopian, 832 

Zeresh, 830, 831n10, 837-41 

Zonaras, Johannes, 196-202, 592, 785, 
789-90, 796 

Zoroaster, 714-15, 717 

Zosimus, Saint (bishop of Syracuse), 279 

Zusto, Enrico, 248 
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Acireale, 273 

Acre, 62, 64, 540, 663 

Adrianople, 125, 129, 251, 736, 738-39, 
741, 756 

Aegean, 105, 111n21, 113, 122, 230, 240, 
251, 253, 390, 945 

Aelia Capitolina, 155 

Aenos, 712 

Africa, 77, 80, 171, 179, 182, 234 
Kabbalah in, 660-61, 692-93 
North, 59n131, 67, 70, 85n49, 119, 

278, 393, 638, 643, 894n3, 928, 931 

Agrigento, 273, 275-76, 876, 897 

Akko, see Acre 

Albania, 122n58, 396 

Alexandria, 39, 41n71, 48, 50n103, 
58-59, 62, 117, 153, 214, 234, 245, 
247, 257-69, 287, 387-88, 435, 484, 
523, 607n82, 789, 858n63, 872, 
887n74, 907 

Amalfi, 246-47, 872 

Amorion, 591, 593, 595 

Anatolia, 102-03, 106, 111, 113, 115, 
121, 128-29, 131, 389, 587-91, 
595-97, 600, 603, 610, 718 

Ancona, 251, 949 

Ancyra, 71 

Andravida, 111 

Andrinople, 714, 715n25 

Andros, 225, 239 

Antioch, 32, 42n76, 54, 62, 64, 162, 164, 
181, 187, 205, 319, 329, 443, 457, 509, 
614, 617, 779, 787n34, 789-92, 795, 
856, 957 

Aphrodisias, 462 

Appia, via, 220, 273 

Apulia, 226, 271, 273, 282-83, 287-88, 
294, 330, 390, 872, 912-13 

Aquileia, 416 

Arabia, 22, 39, 60, 79, 400, 412, 443, 
522, 540, 906n39, 941n73 

Ashkenaz, 90-91, 102, 104-05, 116, 
119, 121, 128, 130-31, 297-99, 301, 
306-09, 395n35, 626, 629, 640-41, 
644, 651, 652n30, 654n34, 661n9, 924, 
954, 962 

Asia Minor, 47, 95, 110, 113, 128-29, 
220, 228, 230, 233, 235-36, 238, 


245-247, 250-251, 360, 389-90, 397, 
589, 596, 852, 881, 899, 965 
Athens, 102, 230, 257, 269, 396, 450n143 
Attaleia, 212-13, 245 
Attica, 225 
“Ayn al-Kanish, 436-37 


Babylonia, 1-4, 26, 33, 39, 48, 56-58, 
626, 629, 633, 641, 643, 645-46, 648, 
656-57, 783, 927, 953, 956 

Bahan, 441 

Balkans, 94, 101-03, 105-06, 113, 116, 
122n58, 123, 126-29, 131, 220, 385, 
397, 769 

Bar’am (synagogue), 413 

Barcelona, 659, 661, 664n19, 665, 
669n44, 673, 702 

Bari, 117, 244, 273, 282-83, 285-88, 290, 
887n73, 912, 914-15 

Basilicata, 223, 282, 288 

Beirut, 325, 880, 887 

Beit Govrin, 416 

Benevento, 282 

Bera, 223 

Beth (Beit) Alpha (synagogue), 51, 
402-04, 407, 421-22, 427, 430, 479, 
481, 482n64, 486 

Beth Shean, 29, 363, 440, 444, 465 

Bisignano, 243, 292 

Bithynia, 113, 129, 881 

Black Sea, 67, 106, 113, 232, 249-52, 
310, 752 

Boeotia, 116n36 

Bova Marina, 272 

Breokastro/Breokastron/Briokastro/ 
Briokastron, 225 

Brindisi, 273, 283 

Bulgaria, 102, 109, 121, 129, 251, 611, 
744, 778, 852n30 

Bursa, 129, 251, 602 


Caffa, 251 
Caesarea, 25-26, 29-31, 43, 63, 808n24, 
980n64 
Cagliari, 275, 277, 460n23 
Cairo, 245, 288, 724 
Genizah, 3, 37, 105n6, 127, 259, 268, 
300, 302n22, 309n64, 317, 374, 
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384-85, 391, 626, 634, 639, 643, 
871, 914, 942-43, 955 
Calabria, 243, 271, 273, 282, 291-92, 
294, 883, 897, 918 
Callinicum, 41n71, 175 
Campania, 271, 277 
Candia, 119, 220, 222, 232, 239, 241, 
253n159, 694, 700-04 
See also Dermata 
Canea, 241, 243 
Capernaum (synagogue), 339, 342n14, 
344n16, 355, 359, 361-65, 413, 469 
Cappadocia, 35n53, 323-24, 411, 445, 
496, 588, 980n62 
Capua, 90, 273, 282, 296, 664, 673-74, 
912, 962n47 
Carthage, 40, 79, 80, 81n40, 84, 87, 179, 
201, 280, 905, 910-11, 930 
Casole, 289 
Catania, 273, 275, 280, 897 
Caucana, 273 
Chalcis/Chalkis, 114, 118n43, 220, 
395-96 
Champagne, 309 
Chandax, 220 
Chernigov, 302-03 
Cherson, 243, 752 
China, 243 
Chios, 102, 208-09, 225n21, 227, 
240-41, 251-52 
Chonai, 230, 240, 889 
Chorazim (synagogue), 413 
Cilicia, 144, 416, 423n70, 426, 428 
Comtat Venaissin, 393 
Constantinople, 54, 62, 69-71, 80, 
81n41, 84, 92, 93n67, 95, 106-08, 
124-31, 137, 143, 209-10, 264, 281, 
283, 285-86, 288, 290, 314, 325, 371, 
380, 456, 491, 593, 609n94, 614, 
710, 714, 767, 787n34, 790, 850n23, 
857n57, 865, 887, 889-90, 906, 913, 
915, 940-42, 969 
Anicia Juliana, palace, 433 
Conquest of Con. by the Ottomans, 
101, 103, 110, 662 
and crusaders, 102, 109, 111n24, 572 
Economy of, 220, 222, 224n18, 226, 
228, 230-54, 638, 872 
and Edom, 940, 943n81 
Fall/Sack of, 550, 554, 562, 711, 713 
Hagia Sophia in, 41, 53, 247, 434, 
996 
and Karaism, 656, 725, 734, 735n41, 
736, 738, 739n53, 753-54, 756 


1007 


Texts written/printed in, 116, 
374, 583, 676, 689, 881, 885, 
917, 973, 997 
See also Kontoskalion, Pera, Vlanga 
Cordova, 95, 285, 287, 914n65 
Corinth, 223, 240 
Coron, 102, 233 
Crete, 102, 115, 118n43, 119, 121, 127, 
220, 222, 224, 227, 229-30, 232-33, 
241, 243, 245, 248, 250, 252, 254, 
395-96, 607n82, 700-01, 716, 753, 
917-18, 965 
Crimea, 123, 129, 131, 243, 251, 298n6, 
310, 314n92, 734, 736, 739, 742, 
752-55, 757 


Danube, 67 

Dermata, Bay of, 232 

Dura-Europos (synagogue), 51, 400, 
402-03, 411, 415, 419, 421, 454-55, 
468, 507-08 

Durazzo, 224 

Dyrrachion, 224 


Ebraiokastron/Hebraiokastro, 225 

Ebropouloi, 225 

Edessa, 81, 95, 433, 613n3, 614, 
728n17 

Edirne, 129-31, 251 

Egnatia, via, 130, 220 

Egypt, 58, 61, 79, 105n6, 162, 220, 228, 
236, 238, 241n104, 242-43, 245-48, 
254, 257-63, 266-68, 278, 283, 325, 
360n29, 387-89, 395, 489, 522, 
601, 607n82, 620, 646, 693, 724-25, 
739, 743, 752n100, 753, 768, 
783-84, 801n5, 851, 855n48, 857, 
874, 879, 889, 893, 907, 915-16, 
918, 928, 965 

‘Ein-Gedi (synagogue), 46, 417 

Emesa, 179, 614, 882 

Ephesus, 71, 115 

Epirus, 395-96 

Erice, 273 

Euboea, 118n43, 220, 227, 239, 396 

Euripos, 220 

Euthrypo, 663, 669n44, 673-74 


Fondi, 273, 277 

France, 275-76, 304, 308, 566, 645-46, 
651, 657, 716, 753, 965 

Fustat, 286-87, 724 


Galicia, 297-298, 302, 752n100 


1008 


Galilee, 2, 19, 27-28, 31, 42, 43n79, 
44, 51, 63-64, 81, 341, 366, 369, 388, 
413, 430 

Gaul, 389 

Gaza, 47, 246, 323, 334, 403-04, 433, 
507n28, 762, 803n13 

Genoa, 104, 248-49 

Gerasa (synagogue), 423-26 

Germany, 105, 119, 297n2, 304, 308, 
541, 626n27, 644, 660, 924, 942, 949 

Golan, 2, 19, 43n79, 337-39, 341, 
342n14, 354, 357-58, 360n29, 365-66, 
369, 413 

Golden Horn, 107-08, 209, 231-32, 
242, 889 

Golgotha, 422, 438 

Gortzanos, 224 

Greece, 27, 105n4, 113, 116, 118, 
311-12, 389-90, 395-97, 405, 663-66, 
673-76, 689, 698, 718, 768, 784n22, 
925n13, 940, 941n73, 942-43, 965 

Grottaferrata, 291, 883 


Hammat Tiberias, 17, 449n141, 451, 454 
Hebraika, 225 

Himyar, 2, 39, 60-61, 540, 906 

Huarte, 416 

Hungary, 303, 611n99 


Idumea, 924, 933, 934n48, 943n81, 947 
See also Edomites (Index of Names) 
Illyria, 889 
Indian Ocean, 245 
Indus, 68 
Iraklion, 220 
Istanbul, 103, 106, 119, 129, 493 
See also Constantinople 
Italy, 70, 121, 122, 223, 271-73, 280, 
290, 416, 626, 644, 660, 664-65, 
669n44, 675, 679, 689, 697-98, 703, 
716, 879, 930, 941, 949, 954, 961, 965 
southern, 4—5, 36, 90-94, 117n40, 
121-22, 184-85, 212, 220, 234, 
243-44, 275, 277, 281-83, 285-86, 
288, 291, 293-95, 318, 330, 390, 
629, 640-41, 645, 654-57, 871, 
895-96, 912, 914, 916, 918, 920, 
923, 929-30, 939-40, 945n89, 948, 
951, 958, 960, 962, 967 
Iznik (Koimesis church), 448 


Jerusalem, 25-26, 28, 31, 54, 63-64, 79, 
81-82, 94-95, 131, 143, 155, 246n129, 
261, 269, 282, 288, 312, 321, 332, 397, 
400, 426, 432, 436, 438, 440, 462, 491, 
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522, 541n24, 631, 762, 789-91, 795, 808, 

818, 821, 894n3, 928n26, 948, 956, 987 

Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 433 

Destruction/Fall of, 83, 780-81, 
787-88, 800n5, 803n12, 819n47, 
820, 822, 824, 826, 828n64, 839, 
925, 959 

and Karaites, 723,725-27, 735, 
749-50, 757 

Mother Church, 806, 807n19, 819, 827 

\new Jerusalem, 93n67, 767 

Second Temple in, 48n91, 49, 62, 
122-23, 272, 337n1, 388-89, 408, 
422, 452n151, 730, 749, 751, 816, 
822, 824, 841, 876, 923, 925, 953, 
960-62, 967-68 

Siege of, 510, 811, 818, 827 

Solomon’s Temple, 53, 410, 433-34, 913 

See also Aelia Capitolina 

Judea, 27-28, 34, 388, 506, 773, 792, 
947, 953 
Judean Desert, 319, 793 


Kairawan, 287 

Kastoria, 226, 228, 530 

Kerkyra, 225 

Khazaria, 299-304, 307-11, 373 

Khirbat al-Mukhayyat, 436, 471 

Kholm, 304 

Kiev, 297, 298n6, 299, 301-05, 307, 310, 
312-13, 756-57 

Kontoskalion, port of, 231 

Kos, 246 

Kosmosoteira, monastery of, 223, 885 

Krisa, 223, 227 


Laconia, 589 

Land of Israel, 4-5, 7, 33, 36, 48n92, 
56-57, 59, 63n142, 151, 153, 155, 
320, 326, 371, 660, 672n60, 693, 696, 
723-24, 727-28, 732-33, 739, 741, 
924, 932n41, 933, 941n73, 946 

Lentini, 274, 279-80, 875, 880, 899-901, 
903-05, 907-11 

Leucopetra, 272 

Lilibeo, 273 

Lipari, 273, 898, 901 

Lithuania, 297-98, 300, 302, 305-07, 
314, 395n35, 611n99, 736, 756-57 

Lydda, 29, 36n55, 48n91, 887 


Macedonia, 141, 226, 396, 450n143, 646, 

851, 940-42, 947, 949, 972, 995n141 
Madaba (cathedral), 422, 441, 443 
Magen, 441 
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Magnaura, 137 

Mahattat el Urdi, see Beit Govrin 

Malta, 131, 273 

Manganes, 717 

Mastaura, 235 

Massuh (church), 422 

Medeia, 711 

Mediterranean, 58-59, 71, 84n48, 105, 
113, 248-49, 286, 387, 764, 894, 908, 
918, 928n29 
Eastern, 3, 110, 127, 220, 232, 229, 

251, 254, 288, 291, 389, 879 

Western, 390, 394 

Melfi, 283 

Meroth, 417 

Messina, 275, 660n5, 900 

Mistra, 102, 105-06, 109, 130, 710 

Modon, 102,224, 233, 240, 253n159 

Moldavia, 626 

Mopsuestia (Misis), 416, 423n70, 
426-28, 443, 461 

Moriah, Mount, 422 

Mytilene, 224-25, 230, 252 


Na‘aran (synagogue), 407, 427, 429-30, 
489, 499, 507n28 
Naples, 121, 272, 274-75, 281, 295, 
954 
Nazareth, 440, 933-35 
synagogue, 414 
Nea Moni (monastery), 225n21 
Nebo, Mount, 434-36 
Negropont, 102, 116n35, 118n43, 220, 
227, 233, 239, 682, 753, 965 
Nicaea, 102, 109-12, 124, 126, 230, 
238-39, 242, 602, 917, 928n29 
Council of, 147, 201, 450, 491, 536, 
711, 808n24, 828n64, 890n94, 
995n147 
Novgorod, 298n6, 302-03 


Ochrid, 510, 886 

Obreokaspro/Obriokastro, 225 

Ohrid, 119, 122, 226, 965 

Oppido, 288, 916 

Orestias, 710 

Oria, 226, 244, 273, 281-86, 290, 293, 
295, 912-13, 940 

Ostia, 272 

Otranto, 273, 283, 285, 287-91, 293, 
577, 886, 914 


Pala, 224 
Palazzolo Acreide, 274 
Palermo, 238, 275, 277, 660n5 


1009 


Palestine, 2, 5, 17-25, 27, 29-33, 35-39, 
42, 44, 48, 54, 56n123, 57-61, 63-64, 
79, 187, 262, 317, 320-23, 333, 365, 
377, 388-90, 436, 451, 453, 489, 491, 
504n15, 509, 540, 623, 629-33, 635, 
637, 639-41, 643-45, 648-49, 656-57, 
774, 792-93, 825n61, 829, 834, 840, 
879, 893, 916, 918, 934, 954, 958 

Patras, 111n22, 116, 118, 227, 665, 718 

Patros, 663-65, 667, 669-73, 698 
See Patras 

Peloponnesus, 111, 116n36, 224, 

227, 233 

Pelusium, 266, 278 

Pera, 107-08, 209, 210-11, 231, 237-38, 
242, 249, 251 

Perpignan, 716 

Persia, 21, 60, 546, 609, 825n61 
Persians, 60-63, 78n31, 79, 81-83, 

541n24, 713, 784, 790-91 

Phrygia, 589-90, 593, 595, 776, 924 

Piazza Armerina, 274 

Poland, 131, 298, 303, 306, 395n35, 
611n99, 756n117, 757 

Porto, 272 

Prague, 246 

Provencal, 393, 708, 927 

Ptolemais, see Acre 


Ravenna, 271, 427, 456, 663, 882, 983 

Red Sea, 60, 67, 137, 213 

Regensburg, 309, 878 

Reggio, 272, 291 

Rehob (synagogue), 406, 415, 417 

Rhine, 67 

Rhineland, 121 

Romania, 120-21, 311, 940 

Rome, 59, 61-63, 85n49, 110, 150, 156, 
235n71, 265, 271-72, 274, 275n23, 
277, 281, 291, 457, 461, 664-65, 671, 
673, 753, 767, 776, 798, 826n61, 883, 
900, 956, 959 
as Edom/Esau, 4, 27, 53, 56, 61, 

923-49 
Christianization of, 9, 21-27 
Churches and catacombs in, 444, 454, 
459, 456, 469, 505, 516 

Romi, 940-41 

Rossano, 282, 291-93, 295, 883 

Rum, 247 

Rus’, 95, 297-314 


S. Angelo di Boro, 904 
S. Filippo di Frgala (monastery), 898 
Saint Sofia, 83 
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Salento, 288-89, 294 
Salerno, 282, 286 
Salonica, 109, 312, 397 
Samkerc, 310 
Scythopolis, see Beth Shean 
Sebasteion, 462 
Seleucia, 228 
Selymbria, 224 
Sepphoris, 43, 47, 48n91, 48n92, 
629, 817 
and mosaics, 29, 51-52, 400, 402, 
404, 406-07, 420-22, 427, 430-32, 
437-38, 446-49, 451-52, 463, 
465, 469, 471, 479, 484, 489, 491, 
507, 515 
Sicily, 93, 106, 224, 230, 235, 238, 271, 
273-75, 279, 281, 283, 640, 655, 660, 
669n44, 672n60, 675-76, 698, 716, 
895-96, 898-900, 904, 918 
Sidon, 179 
Sinai, Mount, 74, 97, 138, 292, 435, 
496, 506, 508, 522, 714, 743n64, 751, 
752n100, 987 
Monastery of St. Catherine, 404 
Sofiana, 274 
Spain, 59n130, 116, 117n38, 278, 304, 
308, 389, 716, 738n50, 744, 927, 
928n29, 952, 962n49 
Kabbalah in, 638, 661, 664n19, 666, 
669, 673, 675, 677-78, 682-83, 689, 
691-93, 696-98, 704, 706, 708 
Sparta, 209, 240, 889-90 
Strobilos, 247 
Suda, bay of, 243 
Susiya (synagogue), 406, 415-16, 
437, 439, 469, 471 
Suzdal, 302 
Synada, 881 
Syndus, 179 
Syracuse, 93, 273, 275, 281, 899 
Syria, 21, 22n13, 41n71, 64n144, 105n6, 
146-47, 197, 236, 260, 416, 433, 
435, 530, 592, 613-16, 621, 739, 770, 
795n67, 808n23, 835, 857, 861, 879, 
888, 916 
and architectural style, 324, 333, 340-41, 
343n15, 359-60, 365, 389-90 
Syrians, 389, 762, 768 


Taman Strait, 310 
Tamatarcha, 310 
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Taormina, 273, 875, 897-900 

Taranto, 226, 273, 283, 288, 290, 293 

Tarascon, 716 

Tartar, 251 

Tenedos, 251 

Terracina, 98, 275-76, 277n43 

Thasos, 225-26 

Thebes, 102, 116, 220, 235, 238-41, 254, 
663, 669n44, 673-74, 686 

Thessalonica/Thessalonike, 102,106, 
109, 111n23, 114, 124-25, 209, 215, 
220, 224, 238, 290, 598-99, 715, 
744, 882 

Thessaly, 395-96, 710-11 

Thrace, 223-24, 250, 885 

Thracia, 396 

Toledo, 638, 647 

Trebizond, 102, 106, 109, 130, 609n94, 
610n96 

Tiberias, 21, 28, 34, 37, 39-40, 43-44, 
48n91, 60, 62, 64, 81, 362n39, 
449n 141, 632, 793n59, 876 

Tinos, 225 

Tmutorokan’, 301, 303, 310 

Tomei, 905-12 

Troia, 283 

Troyes, 287, 289, 651 

Tyre, 47, 161, 433 


Umm al-Rasas, 436, 440 


Valona, 396 

Venice, 104, 127, 222, 227, 232, 239, 
248-51, 253, 258, 298n6, 872 

Venosa, 36, 223, 273, 275, 912 

Verroia, 713-14 

Vibo Valentia, 272 

Vladimir, 304 

Vlanga, 230n48, 231-32, 250, 253 

Volhynia, 297-98, 302-04 

Vrastiana, 226 


Wallachia, 626 


Yavan, 385, 940 
See also Greece 


Zion, 143, 440 
Mourners of Zion, 723, 725, 749 


